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PREFACE! 


The sudden and long-protracted illness of Mr. N. B. 0 tgikar, the 
Editor of the Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar, has prevented 
him from reading the proofs of tho Indexes of this volume. 
The Indexes, themselves were left incomplete by the editor, and 
have been completed by Mr. G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the 
Publication Department of the Institute. Mr. Utgikar, I am 
glad to add, has recovered remarkably well from a very bad 
attack of paralysis, and it is to be hoped that he will be able 
to write an Introduction to the first volume of the Collected 
Works which will, however, be the last to be published. 



V. G. PARANJPE, 
Superintendent, Publication Dept. 

of the B. O. R. Institute. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1882-83 1 
AND ON THE STATE OF THE PRESENT 
COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 



EXPENDITURE 


From the beginning of the official year to about the middle 
of September last 1 2 3 , I was in sole charge of the operations in 
connection with the Search. Thereafter, the work, as well as 
the funds, were divided between Professor Peterson and myself. 
Out of the grant of Rs. 8,000, I had up to September spent 
Rs. 2,500, and the balance, after deducting Rs. 548, which had 
to be sot apart for Inscriptions, was Rs. 4,952. Out of this, one- 
lialf or Rs. 2,476 was placed at the disposal of Professor 
Peterson and the other half was entrusted tome. Of this I 
spent Rs. 2,455-0-6, so that, in all, my expenses during the year 
amounted to Rs. 4,955-0-6. Manuscripts of the value of 
Rs. 439-0-9 paid for out of this amount were, as stated in the 
last year s Report, included in the list then submitted, wherefore 
the results now to be reported, have cost Government 
Rs. 4,515-15-9. 

Of this amount, Rs. 3473-13-0 were paid for the 772 
Manuscripts purchased this year and the remainder, 
Rs. 1,042-2—9, was spent on the salaries and travelling expenses 
of tho agents and Sastrins employed for collecting Manuscripts 
and cataloguing Private Libraries. # 


1 Originally published in 1884, at tho Government Central Press, Bombay. [N. B, U.] 

2 The original Report is dated 6th September 1883. [N. B. U.] 

1 [11, G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II.] 
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MANUSCRIPTS PURCHASED IN GUJARATH AND 
IN THE MARATHA COUNTRY 

The catalogue of these Manuscripts is divided into two 
sections, in the first of which are entered Manuscripts collected 
in Gujarath, and in the second those purchased in the Maratha 
Country. The Gujarath section comprises Nos. 1—486 and the 
other, Nos. 487—772. 

I wjill now give a brief analysis of the collection noticing all 
the particulars of a literary and historical importance, which 
from a hasty examination of the Manuscripts, I have been able 
to gather. 

VEDAS 

Under the head of Vedas including Upanigads are entered two 
complete copies of the Vftjasaneya Samhifca, one in each section 
(Nos, 12,13 and 495 ), and one of the Pada text of the Ranva 
Sakha of that Veda (No. 489). Nos. 3 and 4 are complete 
copies of two of the four principal song-books of the Sama Veda. 
Wo have also in this class, Manuscripts of eight out of the fourteen 
Kapdas or divisions of the Satapatha Brahmana and double 
copies of some of them. 

No. 14 is a copy of a part of Data’s Bhagya or commentary on 
the Vftjasaneya Saiiihita. The fragment begins in the middle 
of Chapter II, and extends up to about the end of 
Chapter XXI; but a good many intermediate leaves are wanting. 
No. 16 is a copy of the latter part of the same work, 
and begins with Chapter XIX, and comes down to the 
end, one intermediate leaf only being lost. This was transcribed 
in the Sgihvat year 1431 corresponding to 1375 a. d., and 
is one of the oldest paper Manuscripts we possess. No. 14, and 
No. 15 (which is another fragment of the first part extending 
from Chapters XII to XVIII) also look as old if not older, 
though they bear ho date. 
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VEDIC SECTION ° 

UATA’S DATE 

The date of No. 18 itself shows that Uata or Uvata, the'author, 
must have flourished at least .five hundred years ago ; but there 
is a Statement in that Manuscript as well as in No. 14 which 
enables us to determine the precise period when he lived. In 
the colophon of Manuscripts of this author’s works and at the 
end of some of the chapters, a couplet occurs, in the first line of 
which the name of his father is given as Vajrata and the place 
where he lived as Anandapura. The sense of the second line 
of the couplet as it usually occurs in Manuscripts of the Mantra- 
-bhagya is : “ This commentary on the Mantras was composed 
after a mature deliberation of [ the sense of .] icords and 
sentences. ” But in the Manuscripts I am speaking about, 
instead of the words in Italics, we have in several places while 
Bhoja was ruling over the earth ” or “ while Bhoja was 
governing his kingdom. ” 

Anandapura has been identified with Vadanagar in Uppei 
Gujarath, and though Hwan Tlisang, the Chinese traveller, 
tells us that in his time the district in which the town was 
situated formed part of the kingdom of Mailwa, still it is 
questionable whether the town belonged to the kings of 
that country in the time of Bhoja, especially since a powerful 
kingdom had been established, a good many years before 
Bhoja came to the throne, at Anahilapattaya not far from 
Yadanagar. But the point is placed beyond doubt by another 
couplet occurring at the end of the tenth Chapter of No. 14, in 
which Uata tolls us that “ he composed the Mantrabhagya while 
living in Avantl and while Bhoja was ruling over the country.” 
This shows. that though Vajrata, the father of our author, lived 
at .Anandapura, Uata himself lived in Malwa at fh&time when 
he wrote his work. The Bhoja therefore mentioned by him 
.must undoubtedly be the celebrated prince of that name who 
-ruled over the country from about 996 to 1051 A. D. 
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UPANI§ADS 

No. 487 is entitled Astottarasatopani$ad or the Hundred and 
Eight Upani$ads. The original Upani^acls formed parts of the 
Vedas and these are really works of great antiquity; but 
treatises of this nature gradually multiplied, many of them 
being devoted to the exaltation of particular deities and to the 
furtherance of such other sectarian objects. Most of them are 
referred to the Atharva Veda, a circumstance partially due to 
the fact that the literature belonging to this Veda was not 
clearly defined and specified by the ancient scholars of India. 
The number of TJpani$ads extant is now estimated at about 250. 

But at some period which cannot be very distant, 108 of these 
were chosen as the best, and their names given in one of them 
entitled Muktikopanigad and their study enjoined. The 
Upani?ads in our No. 487 are the same as those mentioned in 
the Muktikopani?ad, and are written and arranged exactly in 
the same order. But out of the 108, two—the Taittirlya and 
the Mantrika—have dropped out somehow, though their names 
are given in the table of contents attached to the Manuscript. 

No. 10 in the Gujarath section also contains thirty-six treatises 
of this class, and some of them are different from those 
enumerated in the Muktikopaniflad. Besides these we have 
detached copies of several of them. It is not often that so many 
Upanisads are found in a single collection of Manuscripts. 


VEDANGAS AND SACRIFICIAL MANUALS 

In the class of Vedangas and Sacrificial Prayogas or Manuals, 
there is in the Gujarath section a copy of Devayajnika’s Bliasya 
or commentary on the Anukramapika of the Vajasaneya Sarhhita 
( No. 25), and in the Maratha section, a copy of two chapters 
of his commentary on K&tyayana’s Sacrificial Sutras (Nos. 504 
and 505). Of this last a copy of four chapters was procured 
by me last year. There is also a Manuscript of the first three 


itihAsa-purIna. section 
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chapters of another Bha$ya on this Sutra by an author whose 
name is not given. 

Last year's Collection contained copies of the commentaries 
of Karka, Gadadhara, and Harihara, on Paraskara’s Grhya Sutra 
and this year one of Jay aroma's commentary on the same 
(No. 512 ) has been added. 

There are Manuscripts of dependent treatises also such as 
the PratijftS, Sutra, the Bhagika Sutra, Yajnavalkya §ik§&, <fec. 
( Nos. 26, 28, and 513—521). In the Maratha section, there are 
Manuscripts of several sacrificial Manuals belonging principally 
to the Vajasaneya Sakha (NoS. 522—541). * 

ITIHASAS, PURANAS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 

The object in making collections of Manuscripts is, I apprehend, 
not only to procure Copies of rare works but also to secure 
materials for critical editions of such as though not rare 
are of great importance, or for the determination of the 
correct text of any particular passage in them, whenever a weighty 
issue hangs on it. In making my purchases I have always this 
object in view. In the department of Itihasas and Punlnas, 
therefore, I have on no occasion rejected a good Manuscript of 
the whole or a portion of the Mahabharata offered for sale, though 
the work has been printed once in Calcutta and twice in Bombay. 
But in all cases I paid a good deal less than the ordinary price. 
One copy of the Mahabharata was purchased in 1879 at the rate 
of one rupee for a thousand Slokas, and a copy of each of the ten 
books of the epic with commentaries, at the rate of Rs, 1-8-0. 

In this year's Collection in the Gujarath section there are 
Manuscripts of eleven books, two of which, from the dates given 
in the colophon, appear to be 300 years old. The others also 
look as old though they bear no dates. They were paid for at 
the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 (Nos. 56—67). In the Maratha section 
there is a copy of the whole of the Mahabharata with the 
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exception of- the S Anti par van or the twelfth book, and a copy 
of the Harivamsa (Nos. 565, 566 and 579). These are about 
two hundred years old, and the price paid was Rs. 1-12-0 per 
thousand, which was the uniform rate at which a large lot of 
Manuscripts was purchased at Nasik. . , 

In this class there are also Manuscripts of the Vasiefta 
RamAyaqa, the MarkanrjLeya, the Vi?nu and the Vftmana Punlnas, 
and of a good many Mahatmyas of shrines or rivers, such as 
the Mahatmya of Jagannatha in Orissa, of which we have two 
copies, one engraved on Tala leaves and the other written on 
paper, and the Prabhasa Mfihatmya. 

dharmaSAstra OR RELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAW 

As belonging to the Smrti branch of the literature of the 
Hindu Law, religious and civil, I have to announce the acqui¬ 
sition of a valuable commentary on the Manu Smrti by RaghavA- 
uanda (No. 110). There ai*e also old copies of the Yajnavalkya 
Smpti, and of Vijfianesvara’s commentary on it—the Mitak?ara 
one of which was transcribed in Saihvat 1535 or 1479 A.I>., 
that is more than 400 years ago (No. 106). 

We have a somewhat mutilated Manuscript of a work entitled 
Jnanabhaskara (Nos. 96-97), which consists of a dialogue between 
SQrya, the Sun deity, and Aruna, his charioteer, and another of 
that part of it which treats of the duties of widows. 

Of digests and manuals, which form an extensive branch of the 
modern literature of the subject, we have an old copy of the 
MadanapSrij&ta (No. 599)—which is considered a work of much 
importance—and treatises on the domestic rites of the followers of 
the White Yajurveda entitled Samskarabhaskara (Nos. 115 and 
611) by Khandabhafta, the son of MayQre&vara, and Saihskara- 
paddhati (Nos. 114 and 610) by GahgAdhara. MadanapArijSta is 
so called because its author Visvesvara was patronized by a prince 
named Madanapala whose history is given in the introduction to 
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the work. This introduction Professor Aufrecht gives in his 
notice of the work in the Oxford Catalogue- 

Nos. 614, 615, and 618 are commentaries on works detailing 
the duties of the followers of Madhva, the originals of which were 
written by Madhvacitrya himself. The last of these Manuscripts 
contains the original also. Nos. 616 and 617 also belong to that 
sect. Besides other works which are well known we have a large 
number of Manuscripts of rituals employed on special occasions. 


POEMS, PLAYS, FABLES, ETC. 


A mong the poems and plays and the commentaries thereon, 
collected this year, may be mentioned a large fragment of 
Ekan&tha’s commentary on the KirfttarjunXya (No. 136); eleven 
cantos of the Raghuvamsadarpana by Hemildri (No. 161); an 
anonymous commentary on the first eight cantos of the 
Kum5rasambhava (No. 139); four different glosses on the 
Meghadfita (Nos. 157—160); a complete copy of a commentary on 
the Nai§adhlya by Narahari (No. 146); two commentaries on the 
Khandaprasasti (Nos. 140 and 620); two old copies of Kadambari 
(Nos. 134 and 135); a Manuscript of the Pancatantra more than 
five hundred years old (No. 147), and two poems entitled 
Rukminisavijaya and Tlrthaprabandha by Vadinljatxrtha with 
commentaries (Nos. 622, 623, 632 and 633). There is a copy of 
the Madhvavijaya or the triumphant career of Madhva (No. 627); 
but several of its leaves are missing. 

The last three works belong to the Madhva sect, and Vadinlja, 
Si id to be the same as Kavindra, was one of A nandatlrtha’s 
successors, being the eighth in the list given [later on]. He 
died in 1261 Saka or 1339 a.d. 


gangadasa and narahari 


One of the commentaries on the Khandaprasasti is by 
Gupavinaya, a Jaina, and the other by Gahg&dasa, who in a 
Stanza at the end of each section, gives Pociya as the name of 
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his father and Mahalakgml as that of his mother. He assumed 
the name of JnSnananda after he had renounced the world and 
become a samnyasin or recluse. The stanza is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in his notice of this work ; but it is worthy of 
observation that the line, in which his having become a recluse is 
mentioned, occurs for the first time in the stanza at the end of his 
commentary on the Rama-Avatara, or the seventh incarnation of 
YiWti. so that he seems to have assumed that condition after he 

had finished his commentary on the first six avat&ras or incar¬ 
nations. 

The commentary on the Nai$adhlya also contains at 
end of each canto a stanza in which the author gives his name 
as Narahari, and states that he was the son of one Svayaiiibhri 
“ whose feet were incessantly adored by the king of Trilinga ” 
by his wife Nalama, and that he was treated with kindness 
by Vidyaranya, the Yogin, who probably was his guru or 
preceptor. The king of Trilinga or Telangana, alluded to 
here, must very likely be a prince of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, and if the Vidyaranya mentioned by the writer was 
the same as Mfidhava, who, when he renounced the world, 
assumed that name, our author flourished in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century during the reign of Harihara. 


MINOR POEMS 
gita-raghava of prabhakara 

Of the minor poems one is the Gita-Raghava which is one of 
the several imitations of Jayadeva’s Glta-Govinda, the hero 
here being Rama instead of Kp^na. The author’s name is 
Prabhakara. He was the son of BhUdhara, and wrote his work 
ip Samvat 1674, 
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Another small poem is the BhSvasataka by Nsgaraja. It 
consists of a hundred and one verses, some of them in the 
Prakrit, in each of which a certain person is represented to be 
doing a certain thing in a certain condition, and the reason why 
he or she does so, or the inner sense of the verse, is meant to be 
found out by the reader. It is, however, given at the end of 
the verse. NSgarSja, the author, is spoken of at the-end of the 
poem as a king who was the ornament of the 'pika race and in 
whom the goddesses of Prosperity and Learning having ceased 
to quarrel, lived in harmony with each other. u He was the son 
of J&laya (?) whose fame was sung by a host of bai’ds, and who 
was a praiseworthy offshoot of the faka race.” Jalaya’s father 
was Vidyfldhara who belonged to the Karpaya (?) gotra and 
obtained very great prosperity by worshipping the feet of Kedfira. 
The Taka race here mentioned is probably the Same as that 
to which Madanapftla, the patron of the author of the Madana- 
parij&ta, noticed above, belonged. It was a family of petty 
Chiefs whose capital was, as stated in the introduction to the 
latter, a town of the name of Ks^ha situated on the Yamuna to 
the north of Delhi. 


BHAIRAVASAHANAVARATNA: BHAIRAVASAHA 


Another small poem entitled Bhairavasaha-navarasa-ratna 
(No. 152) contains 41 verses depicting the nine Rasas or poetic 
sentiments. The hero is a prince named Bhairavasaha of the 
R5§trau<Jha or Ra^hor race, who was the son of Pratapa 
and whose capital was MayOradri. In the Klrtikaumudi, a 
PratSpamalla of the R&^rakUta race is mentioned as a dependent 
of the Calukyas of Anahilapattapa. Ragtraknta is the Sanskrit 
form of Ra$traudha or Rathor, but whether this PratSpamalla 
was the same as the father of our hero cannot be determined 
with certainty. Bhairavasaha is in some of the verses called 


2 [R, G, Bhandarkar’a Works, Yol. II.] 
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Bahirammasfiha which looks like a thoroughly Mahomedan 
name. But it is not impossible that a Rajput may have 
adopted it. 

RAMASaTAKA of somesvara 

We have also a copy of a poem called Ramasataka (No. 166), 
which contains a hundred verses in praise of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vi$nu. In a verse at the end, which is the 101st, 
wo are told that the poem was composed by Soraesvaradeva 
in half a Yfima or an hour and a half. Who this Somesvara 
was is not stated in t]ae Manuscript, but in another copy 
of the poem since procured, he is represented as the Purohita 
or priest of ‘ Gfirjaresvara 9 or King of Gujarath. This 
Somesvara, therefore, was the same as the author of the 
Klrtikaumudl who was the chaplain or priest of LavanaprasUda 
and his son Vlradhavala, the founders of the Vilghelfi branch 
of the Calukya dynasty of Gujarath; and the line about the 
poem being written in half a Yama occurs, word for word, in 
an Inscription composed by him found at Dabhoi in the territory 
of the Gaikvad ; ( Kathavate’s Klrtikaumudl, Intr., p. ix). 

VYAKARAljTA OR GRAMMAR 

In grammar I have to announce the acquisition of another 
copy of the Mahabha^ya with the commentary of Kaiyata 
(No. 185 ). It wants the first Pada only, but in other respects 
it is a very good Manuscript. There is also a fragment of a 
commentary on the Siddhantakaumudl ( No. 189 ), by an author 
not much known, named Ramakrspabhatta. 

The works of BhattojidTkyita and Nagojibhat(a with their 
commentaries, "which, along with a portion of the Mahabhagya, are 
exclusively studied by modern Pandits who devote themselves to 
grammar, are also well represented in this year’s Collection as 
they were in last year’s. 

Of works belonging to other systems of grammar, we have 
Bopadeva’s Kavikalpadruma and a voluminous commentary 
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on the Ssrasvata by Ramabhatta, the son of Narasiihha, and 
another entitled SflradlpikS, both of which however are 
incomplete (Nos. 193 and 194). 

KOSAS OR LEXICONS 

Among the Kosas or lexicons collected this year there is a 
Manuscript of HalAyudha, four hundred years old (No. 645), 
and a copy of the Anekarthatilaka by Mahipa (No. 202). 

In the Gujarath section there is a Manuscript entitled Anekartha- 
dhvanimanjarl (No. 199), and in the Maratha section, another 
entitled Nanarthamanjarl, (No. 648). On examination I find 
that they are both copies of the same work. In No. 199, the 
name of the author is given as Mahachapapaka, cha being put 
for k§a, and the work is referred to the Kasmlra Arnnaya or 
Kasmir literature. 

In the group of Jaina works there is a copy of the 
Siddhasabdarnava by Sahajaklrti, a lexicon that is quoted by 
Malllnatha and mentioned by other writers (No. 466 ). 

POETICS AND METRICS 

PUNJARAJA, AUTHOR OP THE KAVYALAMKARASISUPRABODHA 

In the class of Poetics and Metrics we have a mutilated copy 
of a work, unknown before, entitled Kavyalamkarasisuprabodha 
by Punjaraja (No. 210); an old Manuscript of Rudrabhatta’s 
Sphg&ratilaka; two copies of the Kavyaprakasa with fragments 
of commentaries; two works of Appayadlksita; and 
Bhanudatta’s Rasatarangini, of which about a leaf is wanting 
at the end, and his Rasamanjarl. 

Punjaraja was the son of Jivanendra and is spoken of as the 
ornament of the Malava circle and as belonging to the family of 
Srimala. He is therefore, the same as the .author of the 
commentary on the Sarasvata grammar. 
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DHVANIPRAD1PA, ANOTHER WORK OF THE SAME 
Pufijaraja mentions another larger work of his, entitled 
Dhvanipradlpa. 


BHANUDATTA 


In the sixth chapter of the Rasatarangipl, Bhanudatta excuses 
himself from giving details about certain points, because he says 
they are given in the Rasamanjarl. From this it is clear that 
the author of both was the same ; but there is some question as 
to his native country. In Professor Aufrecht s copy of the 
Rasamanjarl, it is spoken of as 4 Vidarbhabhuh,’ or the land of 
the Vidarbhas, and the Manuscript before me agrees with his. 

But Dr. Burnell in his Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts, calls 
him Maithila Bhanudatta, i.e., Bhanudatta, the native of Mithila, 
and the copy of the Rasamanjarl purchased by me in 1879 and 
another procured since the close of the year, have YidehabhQh 
instead of Vidarbhabhfth, i.e., the land of the Videhas of which 
Mithila was the capital. That Vidarbhabhab is a mislection . 
is shown by the fact that the author represents the river of the 
gods or the Ganges as flowing through his country ; while the 
country of the Vidarbhas, which corresponds to the modern 
Berars, is situated to the south of the Narmada. 


ANANTA PANDIT A 


The commentary which accompanies our Rasamanjarl is called 
Vyahgyarthakaumndl and was composed by Ananta Papdita, the 
son of Tryambaka Pandita. The father of this last was Balo 
Panrlita, and his again was Nllakaptha Pandita. The family lived 
at Pupyastambha, the vernacular Puptambem, situated on the 
river Gautaml or Godavari. Puntambem is a town in the 
Ahmadnagar District. The commentary was written at Kasi or 
Benares in the year 1692 for Candrabhanu, who was king of 
Kasi at the time. Candrabhanu was the son of Virasenadeva 
and grandson of Madhukarssaha, who was the son of KSslraja. 
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The date given by the author must be understood as referring 
to the Vikrama era ; for if we take the era to be the Saka, the 
Vikrama year corresponding to 1692 Saka will be 1827, while 
the Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1817 Vikrama. 

PINGALA’S PRAKRIT PROSODY 

There are in this class incomplete Manuscripts of a work on 
Prakrit prosody attributed to Pihgala and of a commentary on it 
by Manoharakr^a. 

VEDANTA 

SAMKARACARYA’S SYSTEM 
WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISADS 

Our acquisitions in the department of the Vedanta have 
been very valuable this year. First, wo have Samkaracarya’s 
* Bhasyas or commentaries on the Bphadaraflyaka and 
seven other Upani§ads (Nos. 247 and 227—230), and 

Narayana’s Dipikas or glosses on forty-six treatises of that 
- .class (No. 233). Then there is a copy of Anandaj Sana's 
gloss (No. 248) on Samkaracarya’s Bha$ya on the Bfhadaranyaka; 
of the Vartika or commentary in verse (No. 249) on the same 
Bha§ya by Suresvaracarya who was a pupil of Samkaracarya; and 
of a commentary on the fourth chapter of this Vartika by 
Anandajhana (No. 250). Similarly there are copies of 
Samkaracarya’s exposition of the Mahavakyas, or the great 
Upani$ad texts declaratory of the identity between the supreme 
and the individual souls (Nos. 256 and 661). 

WORKS BASED ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

We have also got Anandajnana’s voluminous commentary 
(No. 266) on Samkaracarya's Bhagya on the BrahmasQtra which 
is very valuable, and which I now use for my lectures on the 
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Bha?ya, a portion of which has to be got up by students who 
take up English and Sanskrit as an optional subject for the B.A. 
Examination. 

I may also mention a copy of the second half of the 
Samkgepa&lrlraka, or substance of Samkaracarya’s BM$ya 
(No. 268) by Sarvajnatman who was a pupil of Sure^varacarya 
and grandpupil of Sarhkaracarya. There is also a copy of a 
commentary by one Ramatlrtha (No. 269) on the fourth or last 
chapter of this work. 

“ A PRINCE OF THE RACE OF MANU ” 

In a stanza at the end of the Samk§epatolraka, the author tells 
us that he wrote his work while “ the prosperous king, the 
Aditya or Sun of the race of Manu, who belonged to a K$atriya 
family and whose orders were nowhere disobeyed, was ruling 
over the earth.” Who this Aditya of the race of Manu was, it is 
difficult to determine. But princes of the early Calukya 
dynasty, which ruled over the Deccan from the Narmada to 
Mysore, spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavya gotra, or, 
as the word might be interpreted, to “ the race of Manu ; ” and 
there were several of them the second part of whose name was 
Aditya, such as Vikramaditya, Vinayaditya, and VijayMitya. But 
the sovereignty of the country was wrested from them by another 
family known by the name of the R&stmkutas before the Saka 
year 675 or 753 A.D. ; while Samkaracftrya, the preceptor,of our 
author’s teacher Suresvara, is said to have been born in 710 
Saka or 788 A.D. 

The Ciilukyas, however, were not exterminated by the 
Rastrakutas and they probably governed a small province 
as their dependents. But our information with regard to them 
after the extinction of their power is very scanty. There were 
two princes among them of the name of Vikramaditya, and 
perhaps Sarvajnatman alludes to one of these. If, however, 
the ascription given by him is considered hardly applicable to 
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a minor chief, and the family of Manu spoken of by him waB 
really the early Calukya dynasty, Samkaracarya’s date must 
be pushed backwards to about the year 680 a.d.,so as to place 
his grandpupil in the reign of at least the last king whose 
name terminated in the word Aditya, viz., Vikramaditya II. 
Vikramaditya II ceased to reign in Saka 669 or a.d. 747. If, on 
the other hand, we place Sarvajnatman in the reign of the first 
princcf whose name terminated in the word Aditya, i. e., 
Vikramaditya I, who was a powerful monarch and who ceased 
to reign in Saka 601 or 679 A. »., Samkaracarya must be referred 
to about the end of the sixth century. 

WORKS BASED ON PURANIC ORIGINALS 

Among the Vedantic works based on Puranic originals 
may be noticed the Yajnavaibhavakhaiicla (No. 666), with a 
commentary by MadhavilcOrya, the pupil of Samkarananda, and 
the Brahmaglta said to form a part of the same Khanda with a 
commentary by the same author (No. 260). 

Of those based on episodes of the Mahabharata we have 
SamkariTcarya’s Bhagya or authoritative commentary on the 
Bhagavadgtta, one copy of which is 472 years olcl (No. 252), 
and his Bhasya on the Visnusaliasranama. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES 

Of the independent treatises on the subject composed by the 
great teacher we have copies of eight, most of them with 
commentaries (Nos. 225, 231, 232, 243, 244, 261, 656, 667), and 
of those composed by his followers we have ten (Nos. 222—224, 
235, 237, 238 &c.). 

THE SYSTEM OF MADHVA 

In the Maratha Section of the Collection, there are fifty-five 
Manuscripts (Nos. 668—722) of forty-four different works 
expounding the system of the Vedanta promulgate 1 !! by 
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Madhva who is also known by the names of Anandatirtha, 
Parnaprajfia and Madhyamandara. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE HIGH-PRIESTS OF THE MADHVA SECT 

Anandatirtha was the pontiff or head of the congregation he 
founded, and the members of his sect have kept a regular list 
of his successors to the present day together with the dates of 
their death. Copies of the list, however, found in the possession 
of different persons, differ from each other in a/ew respects. 
It appears that in the older lists the year of the cycle of sixty 
years in which each High-priest died was alone given, and from 
this was determined the >§aka year. But this method is uncertain 
and liable to error, if in any case the pontificate of any 
one of these extended over more than 60 years. 

I have compared three lists, one from Poona, another from 
Miraj, and the third lithographed at Belgaum, and found that 
the principal disagreement between the last two is due to this 
source. The second however appears to be correct, since the 
third assigns to two successive pontiffs, i. e., the eleventh and 
the twelfth, sixty and fifty-eight years. The results of the 
comparison are given in [the following table]. It will be seen 
from the list here given that Anandatirtha died in Saka 1119 
corresponding to 1197 A. D. 


Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol, II, ] 



Succession list of the High-priests of the Mddhva Sect . 


No. 

Name 

DATE OP DEATH 

Name before initi¬ 

Place of in¬ 

Notes 

Samvatsara 

Saka 

Month 

Day 

ation 

terment 

1 

Anandatirtha 

Pingala ... 

1119 

Magha ... 

9 S. 

VasudevacSrya ... 

Badarikasrama 


2 

Padmanfibhatirtha 

Raktaksi 

1126 

Kartika ... 

14 v. 

1 

Subanabhatta 

Anegundi ... 

1 Anandabhafcta, Bel. 

3 

Naraharitlrtha 

Srlmukha 

1135 

Pausa ... 

7 v. 

i 

Ramasastrin 

Hampi 

1 Samasastrin, Bel. 

2 Cakratlrtha, Bel. 

4 

Madliavatlrtha 

Vikrti 

1152 

Bhadra- 
pada .. . 

3 v. 

i 

Yi§nusastrin 

2 

Hampi 

1 Govindasastrin, Bel. 
3 Mannur, Bel. 

5 

6 

Aksobhyatlrtha ... 

Jayatlrtha . 

Plavanga 

Vibhava ... 

1169 

1190 

Marga- 
_ slr$a ... 
A§adha ... 

5 v. 

5 v. 

Govindasastrin ... 

Dhondo Raghu- 
natha ... 

Malkhed 

Do. 

1 Yisvavasu, Bel. ; P. 

agrees with M. 
Native of Mangalve- 
dha. 

7 

Y i d y adhiraj atlrfcha 

Angiras ... 

1254 

Yaisakha... 

3 s. 

Krsnabhatta 

Yaragal 


8 

Kavindratlrtha ... 

Pramathin 

1261 

Caitra 

9 s. 

Yasudevasastrin 

Anegundi 

1 1257, M.; P. and Bel. 
agree in the Sam¬ 
vatsara. 

9 

Vagisatlrtha 

Subhanu— 

1265 

Do. 

2 

2 v. 

s 

RangacSrya 

Do. 

1 P. agrees with M. ; 

Bel. has Sarvajit 
and 1269 Saka. 

2 3 v. Bel. 

3 RaghunatMcarya, 

Bel. 


<§L 
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Succession list of the High-priests of the Mddhva Sect —continued. 


No. 

Name 

Date op death 

Name before initi¬ 

Place of in¬ 

Notes 


Samvatsara 

Saka 

Month 

Day 

ation 

terment 

10 

Ramacandratlrtka 

Naia 

1298 

l 

Pansa ... 

* 

6 S. 

Madhavasastrin ... 

Yaragal 

1 Vaisakha, Bel. 

11 

Vidyanidhitlrtha... 

Raktaksi 

1306 

Kartika ... 

2 

11 s. 

Krsnacarya 

3 

Anegundi 

1 1366 Saka, Bel. 

3 4 v., Bel. 

3 Yaragal, Bel. 

12 

Raghunathatirtha 

Dundubkl 

1364 

Margaslrsa 

1 V. 

Krsnasastrin 

3 

Do. 

* 1424, Bel. 

3 Visnusastrin, Bel. 

3 Malkhed, Bel. 

13 

Raghuvaryatlrtha 

Piiigala ... 

1419 

Jyestha 

3 v. 

Ramacandra- 
sastrin. 

Do. 

J 1479, Bel. 

14 

Raghuttamatlrtha 

Manmaiha 

1457 

Pausa 

11 V. 

Do. 

Pinaki 

1 1517, Bel. 

2 Tii'ukalliir-Daksa- 

pinakinl, Bel. 

15 

Vedavyasatirtha ... 

Siddkar- 
thin ... 

1481 

Caitra ... 

2 s. 

Vyasacarya 

Pinagundi ... 

1 1541, Bel. 

3 3 s., Bel. 

16 

Vidyadhisatlrtha ... 

Prajapati 

1493 

Pausa 

14 v. 

Nrsimhacarya ... 

Ekacakra 

1 1553, Bel. 

17 

Yedanidhitlrtha ... 

Ynvan ... 

1497 

Kartika ... 

12 L 

Prad y urn n acarya 

Pandharpur... 

1 1557, Bel.- 
3 11 s., Bel. 

18 

Satyavratatlrtha ... 

Bahudhan- 

ya 

1560 

Phalguna 

6 s. 

i 

Janardanaearya 

SSngali 

1 BanganSithacSrya, 
Bel. 
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23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Satyanidhitlrtha ... 

Sarvajit ... 

1582 

Margasxr§a 

10 s. 

i 

RaghunathacSrya 

Nivrtisamgama 

Satyanathatlrtha... 

Pramadin 

1595 

Do. 

11 s. 

Do. 

Vireola 

Satyabhinavatlrtha 

Vyaya ... 

1628 

Jye^tha ... 

14 v. 

2 

Narasiiiihacarya 

Nacaragundi. 

Satyap urnat irtha... 

' 

Parabhava 

1648 

Do. ... 

2 v. 

i 

Kesavacarya 

2 

Kodtikollur ... 

Satyavi jayatlrtha... 

i 

Siddhar- 
thin ... 

1661 

Caitra ... 

12* v. 

3 

Do. 

Arani 

Hat yapri yatlrtha ... 

Raktak^in 

1666 

Do. 

13 s. 

Ramaeandra- 

carya... 

2 

Bhagyanagar. 

Satyabodhatirtha. .. 

Sobhana 

1705 

Phalguna. 

1 V. 

Ramaearya 

Saynur 

Satyasaihdhat Irtha 

Ananda ... 

1 1716 

Jyestha 

2 s. 

Do. 

Mahisi 

: Hat yavaratIrtha ... 

Pingala ... 

1719 

Sravana ... 

7 s. 

Krsnacarya 

i 

Santi Binur ... 

Satj-adharmatlrtha 

Vikrti 

1752 

Do. ...• 

1 

13 v. 

Annayyacarya ... 

Hole Honur. 


RaghupatyacSrya, 

Bel. 


1 14 s., Bel. 

2 Kesavaearya, Bel. 

1 Kysnaearya, Bel. 

2 Kollur, Bel. 

M. puts between 21 
and 22 one of the 
name of Satyadhi- 
rajatirfcha, who oc¬ 
cupied the seat for 
about ten days. 

x Pingala 1659, Bel. 

2 11 v„ Bel. 

3 Balacarya, Bel. 

x 1664,M. 

2 Manamadhuri, Bel. 


1 Raghavendracarya, 
Bel. 


1 Santi Bedanur, Bel. 


<§L 
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Succession list of the High-priests of the Madhva Sect.— concluded. 


Va 

Name 

Date of death 

Name before initi¬ 

Place of in¬ 

Notes 


Samvatsara 

Saka 

Month 

Day 

ation 

terment 

29 

Satyasarhkalpa- 
tlrtha ... 

Plava 

1763 

Asadha 

l 

5 s. 

Srinivasac&rya ... 

Mahisnr 

1 15 s., Bel. 

30 

Satyasaihtu§ta- 
tirtha »•« ... 

Plava 

1763 

Phalguna 

i 

30 v. 

i 

Balacarya 

Do. 

1 Ghuli-balacarya, 

Bel*. 

31 

Satyaparayana- 
tirtha ... 

Rudhirod- 

garin. 

1785 

Asvina ... 

6 s. 

Guracftrya 

2 

Santi Binur ... 

1 7 s., Bel. 

2 Gurlahosur, Bel. 

32 

Satyakamatlrtha ... 

Prajapati 

1793 

Pau?a 

30 v. 

Srlni vasacar ya ... 

Atakur, then 
Raichur 

1 6 y„ Bel. 

33 

Satyestatlrtka 

Angiras ... 

1794 

Bhadra- 
pada ... 

11 s. 

Narasiihhacarya 

Atakur 

M. omits all except the 
Diksa name by 
mistake 

34 

. J 

Satyaparakrama- 

tlrtha 

Pramathin 

1801 

Asvina ... 

6 s. 

Srinivasa car ya ... 

Chittapur 

1 8 s., Bel. 

35 

Satyavlratirtha ... 


... 


... 

BodkarayacSrya. 


Now living 


M. represents the list procured at Mi raj; Bel. represents the list published at Belgaum ; P. represents the list 
procured at Poona ; s. represents the light half of a month; v. represents the dark half of a month. 


to 
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LIFE AND DATE OF MADHVACARYA 

A nandatlrtha was born on the 4th of the dark half of 
As&Jha in Kali 4220, corresponding to Saka 1040, and in the 
Vilainbin Samvatsara. He was made a Samnyasin by Acyuta- 
preksfflcarya and afterwards went to BadarikSsrama and came 
back in 1057 Saka, Ananda Samvatsara, bringing with him idols 
of Digvijaya Rama and Veda Vyasa. He was raised to the seat 
of High-priest in the presence of kings. Padmanabhatlrtha, 
Naraharitlrtha, Madhavatlrtha and Akgobhyatlrtha were his 
pupils. Naraharitlrtha was sent to Jagannatha, in Orissa, to 
bring the original idol of Rama and Slta. Anandatlrtha went 
from country to country putting down the advocates of the 
doctrino of Maya and others and established the Vaigpava 
creed. He died on the 9th of the light half of Magha in 1120 
Saka current and the Pihgala Samvatsara, having raised 
Padmanabhatlrtha to the seat of Pontiff in the presence of 
all his disciples. 

COMPARISON OF THE DOCTRINES OF SAMKARA AND MiDHVA 

The system founded by Anandatlrtha is so bitterly L. tile to 
that of SamkarAcArya, that its followers consider the latter teacher 
to be an incarnation of a Daitya or demon whose object was to 
deceive mankind. According to Samkara’s system, the world is 
an unreality and the only reality is an unconditioned and blissful 
soul. All conditioned' limitations of which our soul is conscious, 
all feeling, even the sense of individuality, and the external 
world, arise from the development of a certain principle which 
consists of ignorance, and which represents the soul as otherwise 
than what it really is, and generates more appearances. When 
this principle is got rid of, the soul is free from all limitations 
and tho appearances are dissolved; and being free from all misery, 
it resumes its pristine condition. 

Thi£ doctrine is condemned in unqualified terms by 
Madhva and his followers, who maintain that the world is 
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real, the feeling of individuality which separates one soul 
from another and from the inanimate world, represents 
something that is real; God as different from the individual souls 
and from the world is real, that the relation between the 
individual soul and God is like that between a servant and his 
master, and that by worshipping and serving this master, the 
individual soul is exalted and becomes like God in most respects. 
These are the speculative doctrines of Madhva. Practically 
he enjoins the worship of Vi§pu who is represented as the 
supreme God. 

THE THREE PRASTHANAS 

The Vedanta has what are called three Prastkanas or sources 
(literally, starting points), viz. (1) the IJpanisads, (2) the Brahma- 
sfitra by Badarayana, and, (3) the Bhagavadglta and such other 
episodes from the Mahabharata and the PurftnaSu Hence it is 
necessary that each system should have its own way of interpreting 
these treatises ; and accordingly each has its own Bha?yas or 
authoritative commentaries on them. The works of Samkarricarya 
on these three sets of originals existing in our Collection have 
been noticed, and I shall now proceed to examine those of 
Anandatlrtha. 

WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISADS 

Out of the forty-four works mentioned above seven are 
Anandatirtlia’s Bhasyas on seven of the principal Upani?ads, two 
of them having glosses by two of his successors. Our Manuscript 
of the Bhasya on the BvhadSranyaku, which is the largest of the 
Upanisads, is incomplete. 

WORKS BASED ON THE BRAHMAStTRA 

We have a copy of Anandatlrtha’s Bha§ya on the BrahmasQtra 
(Nos. 704—706); of what is called hisAnuvyakliyanaof it, which 
is of the nature of an independent treatise expounding the 
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contents of the Satra (No. 709), and of the Aiiubhftjya or a 
summary of the Satra (No. 708). 


JAYATlRTHA 

Anandatlrtha’s treatises are generally very short, but there are 
large commentaries on them, principally by Jayatlrtha, the sixth in 
the succession list who died in 1190 Saka or 1268 A.D. JayatTrtlia’s 
name before he was raised to the pontifical seat was DhoMo 
Raghunatha, apd^ he was a native of Mangalavedha near 
Pandharpur. In the Collection there are Manuscripts of Jayatlrtha’s 
commentary on the Brahmastttra Bhasya entitled TattvaprakasikA 
(No. 679), and of two commentaries on this again, one 
entitled Abhinavacandrika ( No. C69 ) by Satyanathatlrtha (the 
twentieth in the succession list who died in Saka 1595), and the 
other called Tiltparyanirnaya by Vyftsayati the fifteenth, who 
died in Saka 1481 (No. 691). The first two, however, come 
down to the end of the second chapter, there being four in all, 
and the third is but a fragment. Jayatlrtha’s commentary on 
the AnuvyiikhyAna is called NyAyasudha, of which we have got 
about one-half (No. 695). 

No. 713 is a copy of the Bhavprakftsa, a commentary by 
Nysimha on the last of Anandatlrtha’s works on the Brahmasatra, 
the Anubhil^ya. 


WORKS BASED ON PURANIC ORIGINALS 

The works in our Collection of Anandatlrtha’s school on the 
third source of the Vedanta are three, viz., a commentary on the 
Bhagavadglta (No. 677), not by Anandatlrtha, but by Vidyadhiraja, 
the immediate Successor of Jayatlrtha, who died in 1254 Saka or 
1332 A.D.; the Bharata-tatparyanirnaya-pramilnasamgraha (No. 
712), and a small fragment of Anandatlrtha’s BhAgavata- 
tatparyanirnaya (No. 711). 

The BhArata-tAtparyanirnaya-pramAnasamgraha is a collection 
of texts from the epics and Puranas supporting some of the 
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statements of Anandatlrtha in Ms BhSratatatparyanirnaya. The 
name of the author is hot given. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS OF MiDIIVA 

Of the independent works of MadhvSc8rya,' we have ten with 
the commentaries of Jayatlrtha, and in some cases a gloss on 
these latter by Vy.Tsatlrtha. One of the most important of these 
is the Yi?nutattvanirnaya, of Jayatlrtha’s commentary on which 
we have two copies ( Nos. 719—721). 

Two more works of A nandatlrtha have been noticed [above] 
in connection with Dharmasfistra, so that we have copies of 
twenty-three out of the thirty-seven works attributed to him in 
certain memorial verses [making up the Grantha-Malika-stotra] 
which are as follows 

ii *nr*« ii 

II sfto 3TV7 WftOTI fe'hlRfaiTRW II 

»n a ra r«fr irgf&t n 

ll 

snrTors^nJT ?rm ll \ ll 

ii 

11 «n 

xRTR *TTSR II 

JRq cTRt^Ttd f&ratll u > II 

5R* II 

% II 

srgtiw =sr ll 

ttfrtffa ^ ll \s l! 

*RR3R ^ ^F^tRRnlSr cT«IT II 
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5TW '&srqit awr ii c 

=sr% ^rpanfat f^nf% ^fr<ri%^f 3^: 11 


^^rrrat ^ r a rnsg fih [fir] «§sfr: II 

dTr<7^ ii u li 

W?T¥ITCTdTrq4-T^lW •<efcw^g '5 II 
*rfifei»N«h«»i wr ^r^r^fsnFr^n n ii w 


o;%isn qTOTitwr sr^inr: sfr^Rt irfh n 



INDEPENDENT WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF MADHYA 

We have also Manuscripts of eight independent works written 
by the followers of Madhva; and Vi$i;nibhakticandrodaya (No.275) 
in the Gujarath section also belongs to this school. 

SYSTEMS OF RAMANUJA AND NIMBARKA 


DOCTRINES 


Another system of the Vedanta was founded by Ramanuja 
in the South, and by Nimbilrka who was a Southern Brahman, 
in the North. There is not much difference between the 
doctrines of these teachers. According to them there is an 
unity of substance as well as plurality. The individual souls 
and the inanimate world form one substance with God in 
so far as he animates them. He is the soul of our souls 
and the soul of the world, and these are his body ; and 
as the human soul with the human body forms one individual, 
so does the supreme soul with his body, viz., the world- 
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and the. dependent souls, form one substance. Thus we 
have unity. But plurality also is true in so far as the distinction 
between the three—the supreme soul, the dependent souls, and. 
the world—is never oblitei’ated. Practically, Ramanuja enjoins 
the worship of NSrayana generally, but Nimbarka seems to have 
attached particular importance to the Krsna incarnation, and in 
this respect was a precursor of Vallabhacarya. 


WORKS OF THE NIMBARKA SYSTEM 


SISTAGlTA 

We have no work expounding Nimbarka’s system in the 
Collection, but there is a Manuscript of a tract, entitled the 
Sistagita (No. 83), in which all great persons from Brahma, 
Siva, and Vyasa down to Bliattojidll|ijita and Caitanya are 
represented as having held a meeting at Kftsi and extolled the 
doctrines of Nimbarka, and recommended them to all 
mankind. According to one of the speakers, all inconsistent 
doctrines finally resolve themselves into those of Nimbarka as 
rain-water, wherever it may drop, finally reaches the ocean and 
is absorbed in it. 

There is a copy of another work belonging to the sect 
entitled Hari-guru-stavamala ( No. 84 ), which contains Stotras 
referring to Yispu in one or more of his forms and to the 
Gurus or leaders of the sects. 

SUCCESSION LIST OF THE NIMBARKA HIGH-PRIESTS 


In connection with one of the latter sort, a succession list of 
the High-priests is given which contains forty names up to 
Govindadeva, the author of the work. The first three of these 
are mythological persons. The thirtieth from Nimbarka is a 
person of the name of Kesava Kasmirin who wrote a Bhasya 
on the VedantasQtra.- It is published in the Eighth Volume of 
the Benares Journal, the Pandit. In the introduction Kesava 
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renders his obeisance to Nimbarka and speaks of Srinivasa, 
his immediate successes’* as the author of the principal Bha§ya. 
He also mentions Sr-indarabhatta and others occurring in our 
succession list and hii* preceptor Mukunda. 

SYSTEM of vallabiiacarya 

Of the late«*> system of the Vedanta, that founded by 
Yallabhacarya, we have copies of five works (Nos. 270—274). 

WtfXYA AND VAISESIKA SYSTEMS 

COMMENTARIES ON THE SUTRAS 

The founder of the Nyaya system was Gautama of whose 

Sutra, No. 748 is a copy. The BJiSflya or authorised commentary on 

« 

this is that by Vatsyayana, a Manuscript of which was purchased 
by me in 1879. In the present Collection, there is a fragment 
equal to about one-fourth of the whole, of a more modern 
commentary entitled NyUyarahasya (No. 743) by Ramabhadra, 
who represents himself as the son of BhattficaryacUfjamani. 
This person was in all probability the same as Janaklnathabhatta- 
caryacUclamani, the author of the Nyilyasiddhantamahjarl, to be 
hereafter mentioned. 

The Sutra of Gautama and that of Kanada, the founder of a 
kindred system, the Vaise§ika, are however rarely studied in 
modern times. The literature of the two systems, the study of 
a portion of which at least, is considered indispensable to one 
who wishes to become a Naiyayika or Nyaya Partita, was 
developed in Bengal during the last six or seven hundred years. 

LITERATURE CENTRING ITSELF ROUND THE 
TATTVACINTAMANI 

It centres principally round one book entitled Tattvacintamani 
by Gahgesamahopadhyaya. Of the first and fourth part of this 
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we have Manuscripts in the present Collection (Nos. 731 and 732), 
and of a large portion of the third in addition to these two, 
in last year’s. 

There is a commentary on this work entit led CintSmaiiiprakSsa 
by Rucidatta, who speaks of himself in 'one place as a pupil 
of Jayadeva, probably the same as the author of another 
commentary called Aloka, and in another, as having learnt the 
whole Sastra or system from a number of teachers. There is a 
copy of the first part of this work (No. 270), and another of the 
second part (No. 278), amongst our acquisitions of this r*»r. 

This commentary, however, is very rarely read, and the one 
generally studied in modern times is that entitled Dldhiti by 
Raghunathabhattasiromani.of the second part or Anunifuiakhanda 
of which we have a copy (No. 740). We have also Manuscripts 
of the Anumanakhapda or inference portion of MathuramXtha’s 
commentary on Gangesa’s work (Nos. 757 759), and of the 
Pratyak@akhan<Ja or first part and the Sabda or fourth of the 
same in last year’s Collection. 

The Dldhiti again has been commented on by this same 
Mathur&natha who represents himself as the son of Rama, by 
Jagadlsa, by Bhavananda, and by GadSdhara ; and the Aloka 
mentioned above, by the first, and the Sabda or fourth portion 
of it, by the last. All these are largely represented in this and 
last year’s Collections. 

NATURE OF THIS LITERATURE 

These commentaries instead of elucidating the system have 
in a sense mystified it. The great object and aim of the wiitoia 
is accuracy of thought and speech. But to attain this, they 
have invented a very difficult and artificial terminology, and 
by its means, seek to define every thing they are concerned with, 
in their branch of learning, in a manner to obviate all possible 
objections, howsoever flimsy and ridiculous. Their definitions 
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have thus become unwieldy, and usually consist of an extremely 
long compound and are unintelligible to all except the initiated. 
Still the end they seek to attain is good, and their method 
is to a certain extent worthy of adoption, especially in its 
application to grammar or to the accurate determination of the 
sense of words and sentences (§abdakhan<Ja). Whatever is 
useful in their mode of treatment can however be acquired by 
studying the little manuals on the Nyaya and Vaise$ika systems 
with some of their smaller commentaries, and these I shall now 
proceed to notice. 

MANUALS OF THE NYAYA AND VAISE@IKA 
SYSTEMS WITH COMMENTARIES 

(1) nyayasiddhantama$jari and commentaries 
One of the large manuals is the Nyayasiddhantamanjari 
by Janaklnatha-bhattacarya-ca(jamani, of which Nos. 745 and 
746 are copies. There is another in my Collection of 1879. 
A valuable commentry on this is the Tarkaprakasa by Srlkantha 
or Sitikaptha, a fragment of which we have in this Collection 
(No. 737 ), but a complete copy in that of 1879. The Naiyayika 
of modern times, whose study of the works of Mathuranatha, 
Jagadlsa, and Gadadhara is restricted to the parts on Anumana 
or Inference, and Sabda or Interpretation, derives his knowledge 
of the P^atyak^akhapda or the first part, from the Tarkaprakasa, 
Another commentary on the work is by Srlkfgna-nyayavagisa* 
bhattacarya, of the Sabdakhanda of which No* 747 is a 
copy ; and No. 742 is a small fragment of a third entitled 
Nyayarat naval!. 

(II) BHASAPARICCHEDA and commentaries 

The Bha§&pariccheda by Visvanathapahcanana is another 
manual which is always studied along with the Siddhanta- 
muktavall, a commentary on it by the author himself. There 
are two copies of the first (Nos. 288 and 727 )* and one of the 
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second (No. 292), in our Collection. Another work of this nature 
is the Padarthamala of Jayantmapancanana, of which we have 
a fragment (No. 753). 

THE SMALLER MANUALS 

(I) TARKA8AMGRAHA AND COMMENTARIES 

Of the smaller manuals the Tarkasamgraha is the one generally 
studied. It has a great many commentaries of which we have 
two : the Tarkasamgrahadfpika (No. 738), attributed to the author 
of the manual himself, and the Tarkacandrika by Yaidyanatha 
GagLgiJa ( No. 736 ). 

The Tarkamrta of Jagadisa, the Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya 
and the Tarkabhaga of Kesavamisra are similar works, but the 
last follows the system of Gautama. 

(II) TARKAMRTA AND COMMENTARIES 

On the first there is a commentary called Tarkamytacagaka 
by Garigarama Jarli who was the son of Narayana, pupil of 
Nllakantha, and son of the daughter of Dinakara, the author of 
the Muktctvallprakasa, a commentary on the work of Visvanatha 
noticed above. No. 277 is a commentary on this Cagaka, 
apparently by the author himself, without the original. 
Gangarama states that his work was looked over by his grand¬ 
father. Another commentary on the Tarkamrta entitled the 
Tarkamrtatarahginl is in my Collection for 1879. 

(Ill) SAPTAPADARTHI AND COMMENTARIES 

The Padarthacandrika by Segananta, of which we have two 
good copies (Nos. 286 and 287), is a commentary on the second, 
the Saptapadarthi, and there is a commentary on this again by 
Nfsimha of which we have a small fragment (No. 750). Another 
commentary in the Collection on Sivaditya’s manual is by a Jaina 
named Jinavardhanastiri (No. 291), and a third entitled 
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Mitabha@inT by Madhava SarasvatT is among the Manuscripts 
collected by me in 1879, 

JINAVARDHANAS 0RI\S DATE 

Jinavardhanasuri is represented in the colophon to have been 
the successor of JinanljasGri, High-priest of the Kharataragaccha. 
Jinaraja died in 1461 Sam vat or 1405 A.D., and Jinavardhana 
occupied the seat vacated by him till 1475 Sam vat, when he was 
deposed ori account of his having transgressed one of the vows. 1 
Jinavardhana appears to have been a zealous student of the Nyaya. 
Among the Palm-leaf Manuscripts in our Collections, No. 28 of 
1880-81 (which is a copy of TJdayana’s Tntparyaparisuddhi) 
is stated at the end to have belonged to Jinavardhanasuri 
the successor of JinarftjasQri, and the year there given is 1471 
Samvat*. Sivaditya the author of the Saptapadarthl commented 
on by Jinavardhana, must thus have flourished before the 
fifteenth century. 

(IV) TARKABHASA AND COMMENTARIES 

The third manual or TarkabM^ft has been commented on by 
Govardhahamisra, Msdhavabhatta, and Cinnabhatta. Govardhana- 
misra was the son of Balabhadra and his wife Vijayasri, 
and had two elder brothers named Padmanabha and Visvanatha. 
He was the pupil of Kesavamisra, the author of the work on 
which he has commented. Of Govardhanamisra's work we have 
two copies (Nos. 282 and 283), and one of that of Mildhavabhatta 
(No. 284), and of that of Cinnabhatta (No. 285). 

CINNABHATTA’S DATE 

The last is called Tarkabha$aprakasika Cinnabhatta was the 
son of Sahajasarvajna and the younger brother of Sarvajfia and 
was patronized by Harihara, king of Vijayanagara. He thus 


1 Ind. Ant., Yol. XI, p. 249. 

? Prof. Kielhom’s Report on Manuscripts for 1880-81, p. 19, 
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lived in the latter part of the fourteenth century, and the 
Tarkabhaga therefore commented on by him must have been 
considerably older. 

JYOTISA 

ITS THREE BRANCHES (SKANDHAS) 

The Hindu Jyotiga is divided into three branches entitled 
Siddhanta, Sariihita, and Horasastra. The first is also called 
Ganita, and comprehends Mathematics and Astronomy proper ; 
the second embraces a variety of miscellaneous subjects,—science, 
astrology, alchemy, portents, omens, &c. ; and the third 

comprises Horoscopy or Jfttaka, and Tajika or Judicial Astrology 
and Divination. 

SIDDHANTAS OR GANITA 

Of works belonging to the first branch, we have a copy of the 
SOryasiddhanta (No. 360), and of the Brahmasiddhanta in six 
chaptors, described as forming the Sakalyasamhita (No. 345). 

BHASKARXCARYA’S works 

* 

There is also a Manuscript of the first part of Bhaskanlcfirya’s 
Si ddh&ntasiromani (No. 357), and of the Goladhyaya or the fourth 
chapter, with the author’s annotations entitled Vasanabha§ya (No. 
358). This last Manuscript was transcribed in Samvat 1576 
or A.D. 1520. 

KARANAKUTOHALA 

We have three copies of this author’s Karanakutohala, a work 
which expounds methods of various astronomical calculations, 
and among them that of determining the positions of the Sun, 
Moon, and Planets at any given time from their positions 
on a certain day in a certain year (Nos. 293—295). 

DATE OF THE WORK, SAKA 1105 

This year or epoch in the present work is, as is well known, 
1105 Saka or 1183 A.D., and BhaskaracSrya was born in 103 i 
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Saka as he himself tells us in the SiddhSntasiromani -which he 
wrote in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

The methods given in the Karapas differ from those given in the 
Siddhilntas in this, that while the latter use as an epoch the 
beginning of a Kalpa or a fabulous period of an extremely long 
duration, and consequently involve tedious multiplications and 
divisions, the former take their start from a certain year of the 
Saka era as an epoch and are less cumbrous. The astronomical 
data are the same as those given in the Siddhilntas. 

BRAHMATULYA 

Our author’s Karana follows the data given in the Brahma- 
siddhanta and is hence called Brahmatulya or “like the 
Brahma.” There are three other copies of the Karana with the 
commentaries of Sodhala, PadmanSbha, and Samkarakavi, the 
pupil of Hargaratna (Nos. 296—298). Our Manuscript of the 
first was transcribed in 1519 Samvat or 1463 A.D., i.e., 280 years 
after the work had been composed by Bhaskarficarya. 

SAMKARAKAVI’S DATE, SAKA 1541 
The last commentator exemplifies the author’s rules by making 
actual calculations for the Saka year 1541 or 1619 A.D., which 
therefore is the date of his work. Haiiikarakavi mentions Srlpati, 
BrahmSrka, and Kesava to be noticed below (No. 344). 

BRAHMATULYATIPPANA 
• ♦ 

This is an anonymous work containing calculations according to 
BhAskara’s rules for the Saka year 1523. No. 303 is entitled 
Khetakasiddhi or methods of astronomical calculations, and its 
epoch year is 1500 Saka or 1578 a.d. The author’s name is 
Dinakara who also wrote a small tract called CandrArki, of which 
No. 308 is a copy. 

DAMODAEA’S BHATATULYA, SAKA 1339 
No. 346 is a Manuscript of a Karana by Damodara, the pupil 
of PadmanAbha, based on the astronomical data given by 
5 G, Bhandarkar’a Works, Yol, II] 
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Aryabhata, and hence it is called Bhatatulya. DamOdara s epoch 
is 1339 Hah a corresponding to 1417 A.D., and the Manuscript is 
dated 1559 Sariivat or 1503 A.D. 


SRlNATHA’S GRAHAOINTAMANI, SAKA 1512 


No. 304 is the GrahaciptSmani by Srinatha son of Kama and 
younger brother of Raghunatha ; and the year used as an epoch 
is 1512 Saka. This Rama was probably the same as the author 
of the Muhilrtacintamani. 


BRAHMADEVA’S KARANA, SAKA 1014 


There is also a copy of another Karana entitled Karariaprakftsa 
(No. 299) by Brahmadeva, son of Candrabhat(a. But its first 
leaf is lost and that of another Manuscript substituted in its place; 
hence its epoch cannot be easily made out. Amongst a number 
of Manuscripts, however, since collected in the Maratha country, 
I found the first two or three leaves of a copy of this haraiia, 
and these have been adde<* to No. 299. From the first two 
verses, I gather tliat Brahmadeva follows the astronomical data 
given by Aryabhata, and the Saka year used by him as an epoch 
is 1014. This, therefore, is the oldest of the Karanas in the 
present Collection. 

GANF.SA’S GRAHALAGIIAVA WITH VISVANATIIA’S COMMENTARY 

There is in the Collection a copy of the Grahalagliava (No. 306) 
with the illustrative commentary of Visvanatha. This is the 
work that is ordinarily used by the Hindu astronomers and 
astrologers of the day. The author’s name is Ganesa, who was 
the son of Kesava, himself the author of a Jatakapaddhati to be 
mentioned below and other works. 

GANESA’S NATIVE PLACE 

They belonged to the Kausika Gotra and lived at Nandigrama 
which name is Nandgaon in the Vernacular. This is placed by 
Colebrooke near Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, that is, he 
identifies this Nandgaon with a town of that name in the Nasik 
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District on the 6. I. I\ Railway line. But in the Manuscript 
before mo I find a statement of Ganesa himself, that his 
Nandigrfima was situated in AparSnta which is the Sanskrit 
name for Northern Konkan, and the commentator mentions in 
the introduction, that it was situated near the sea-coast. Gaijesa’s 
Nandigrama, therefore, is the Nandgaon which is about four 
miles to the north of Janjira and forty miles to the south of 
Bombay, and is now in the territory of the Habasi Chief. 

The epoch year in Ganesa’s Grahalftghava is 1442 Saka 
corresponding to 1520 A.D., and the year for which the illustrative 
calculations are made by Visvanatha is 1534 Saka, or 1612 A.D. 

PATASARAIjJl, SAKA 1444 

There is another work of Ganesa entitled Patasarani with 
Visvanatlia’s commentary (No. 335). The Saka year occurring 
in the former is 1444, and Visvanfttha’s explanatory calculations 
are for the year 1553 Saka. 

* 

SAMHITA BRANCH 

TODARAMALLA’S JYOTIHSUKIIA-SAMHITA 

Of the second branch of the Jyoti$a I have to announce, the 
acquisition of the Sairihitaskandha (No. 317) of Todaramalla s 
Jyotihsukha. This is one of the volumes of what might be 
called an encyclopedia of Indian science and lore, entitled 
Todarananda, caused to be compiled by Todaramalla who is 
represented to have been a Raja and who was the financial 
minister of the Emperor Akbar. 

HOR AS ASTRA OR THIRD BRANCH OF THE JYOTISA 

Of the third branch we have got a large lot, and first I shall 
speak of the Jatakas or works teaching the casting of nativities. 
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JATAKAS OF VARAHAMIHIRA AND OTHERS 

The first that deserves mention is Varahamihira’s Byhajj&taka 
with two commentaries, one by Mahidasa and the other by 
Mahidhara (Nos. 341—343). There is a copy of Utpala’s 
commentary on it in the last year’s Collection, Then we have in 
the present Collection a Manuscript of Utpala’s commentary on 
gafcpaiicSsika by Pi’thuyasas, the son of Var&hamihira (No. 355). 
No. 311 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati by Srlpati who nourished 
before Kesava of Nandigrama—the father of Ganesa—and No. 312, 
of a commentary on it by Madhava. 

JATAKAPADDHATI BY KESAVA, FATHER OF GANESA 

No. 314 is a copy of the Jatakapaddhati composed by Kesava 
of Nandigrama with a commentary written by himself. In this 
he refers to or quotes the following works and authors with 
others whose dates are well known :— 


KalySiiavarman 

Kesavamisra 

Jivasarman 

Damodara 

Mhalukapaddhati 

Yavana 


RJmaki^napaddhati 

Vallayupaddhati 

Srlpati 

Sridharapaddhati 

SridharScarya 

Sar&vall 


Iloramakaranda 


The Srlpati mentioned by Kesava is the same as the 
author of No. 311, since a quotation from Srlpati in Kesava’s 
work is found in that Manuscript. There is a copy of 
the Horamakaranda in last year’s Collection. The author’s 
name is Gunakara, who was the son of another Srlpati. 
Another commentary on Kesava’s Paddhati by Visvanatha, 
the son of Divakara, we have in last year’s Collection. The 
illustrative calculations in it are made for the year 1508 
Saka or 1586 A.D. Visvanatha therefore wrote this commentary 
twenty-six years before that on Gariesa’s Grahalaghava. 
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There are Manuscripts of several other Jatakas, among which 
may be mentioned the Yavanajataka (No. 349), which is probably 
the one referred to by Kesava. of Nandigrama. The date of the 
Manuscript is 1621 Sam vat or 1565 A.D. We have, however, 
not got a complete copy of this Jataka, and the section on the 
subject of Kesava’s quotation is wanting. 


JYOTIRATNAMALA 


No. 316 is Srlpati’s Jyotiratnamala with a commentary by 
Mahadeva, the son of Lupiga. Whether this Srlpati is identical 
with the author of the Jatakapaddhati it is difficult to determine. 
The author of the Jyotiratnamala was the son of Nagadeva and 
grandson of Kesava, who of course was a different person from 
the father of Ganesa. This Kesava belonged to the Kasyapa 
Gotra, while Kesava of Nandigrama was a Kausika. 

In a Manuscript of the Jyotiratnamala with the commentary 
of Mahadeva existing in a private Library at Nasik, occur a few 
verses at the end, in one of which the date of the composition of 
the commentary is given as 1185 Saka or 1263 a.d. Srlpati, 
therefore, must have lived previous to the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 

No. 348 is a copy of a commentary on Kesava’s Muhartatattva 
by his son Ganesa. 


MUHtJRTACINTAMANI BY RAMA 


We have also a copy of the MuhUrtacintamapi by Rama who 
gives his genealogy thus:—In Dharmapura on the banks of the 
Narmada there lived a learned man of the name of Cintamapi 
who knew a great many Sastras including Jyotiga. He had a 
son named Ananta who was an astrologer and wrote a Jataka¬ 
paddhati and a commentary on the Kamadhenu.—Nos. 300 and 
301 are copies of a Kamadhenu, very probably the same as this. 
-—Ananta had two sons Nllakantha and Rama, the latter of 
whom was the author of the work before us. He wrote it at 
Benares in 1522 Saka or 1600 A.D. 
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TAJIKA 


SAMARASIMHA’S TAJIKASARA 


We have several Manuscripts of works on what is called Tajika 
or General Astrology, of which I shall notice a few. Nos. 320— 
322 are copies of different parts of the Tajikasara by Ramara- 
simha. The author traces his descent to Carujasimha, of the 
Pragvata family, who was a minister of the Calukya kings 
of Gujarath. He was probably the same person as Can^lapa, who, 
as stated by Somesvara in the Klrtikaumudl (III, 1—4), also 
belonged to the Pragvata family, and was a Mantrin or counsellor 
and an ancestor of Vagtupala. From Candasiiiiha sprang 
Sobhanadeva who had a son of the name of Samanta. Samanta’s 
son was Kumarasiiiiha who was the father of our author. No. 
322, which, is a copy of the third section of the work, was 
transcribed in 1491 Saiiivat corresponding to 1435 a.d. 


TEJAHSIMHA’S DAIVAJjftALAMKRTl 
* ♦ 


No. 327 is Daivajiialamkrti by Tejahsimha. The pedigree of 
the author is given in the colophon, but the reading is very 
corrupt and what appears likely is this. Tejahsimha like 
Samarasimha belonged to the Pragvata family, but he is much 
older than the latter. Barahgadeva of the Calukya dynasty 
of Gujarath, who reigned from 1277 to 1297 A.D., had a Mantrin 
or counsellor whose name appears to have been Vikrama. Of 
him was born another Mantrin of the name of Yijayasimha, and 
his brother was Tejahsimha, the author of the work before us. 


SORYA’S TAJIKALAMMRA 


We have also a copy of the Tajikfilamkara by Surya (No. 326) 
who lived at Parthapura on the northern bank of the Godavari. 
His father’s name was Jnanaraja who was himself an astronomer 
of great repute, being the author of a work called the Siddhanta- 
sundara. 1 Stirya gives a list of his own works at the end of the 


1 See Colebrooke’s Essays. 
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Tajikftlaihkilra. The passage is corrupt; but on comparing it 
with another copy of it given by Professor Weber in the Berlin 
Catalogue, I find he wrote the following works:—Glosses on 
(1) the Lilavati and (2) the Bijaganita, (3) computations 
according to Sripati’s Paddhati, (4) a new Bijaganita, (5) Tajika, 
the present work, (6) another Tajika, (7) a Kilvya$taka, and 
(8) Bodhasudhakara, a Yedantic work. The dates 1460 and 1463 
Saka are given by'Colebrooke as occurring in two of his works. 

TAJIKAKAUSTUBHA BY BALAKRSNA 

No. 318 is a Manuscript of the Tftjikakaustubha by Balakrsna 
who lived at Jambusara. His father was Yiidava whose great¬ 
grandfather Rftmajit. (Ramji) was, according to Bfilakj^ya, a 
very learned man and lived at a place situated on the northern 
bank of the Tapi. Ramajit had a son of the name of Narayana 
and his son was Ramakrsna who was the father of Y&dava. 
BalakrStya’s other works are:—Stotras of Nilrayana, Saiiikara, 
Siva (Durgfi), Ganapati and Trivenl; Yoginyastadasakrama, 
of which we have a copy, and Sauiknlntinirnaya. 

MANITTHA TAJIKA 

Another Manuscript that deserves notice is called Manittha* 
tfijika (No. 324), and the work is ascribed to ManitthAcarya. 
Manittha is mentioned by Yarahamihira in his Jfitaka and 
identified by Professor Weber with Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmata. Yarfthamihira’s commentator Utpala quotes 
passages from the work attributed to Manittha, which however 
I have not been able to find in the present Manuscript. A man 
of the name of Manittha could not have composed this treatise, 
since in one place the author says he is “ going to give what is 
stated by Manittha and others ” with reference to a certain 
subject. The work is a modern compilatioti, since the name 
“ Tiljika ” itself for astrology was adopted by Hindu writers in 
about the thirteenth century, while Vanlhamihira who mentions 
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Manittha flourished in the early part of the sixth. The author’s 
object was to state the views of foreign writers whom he speaks 
of as “ Yavanas” or “ancient Yavanas,” and he uses Manittha’s 
name only because he was acquainted with the tradition which 
represented him to be a distinguished foreign writer on astrology. 

PARASlPRAKASA BY VEDANGARAY A, WRITTEN DURING THE REIGN 
nw RIT ATT .TEHAN 


I may also here mention a Manuscript of a work entitled 
PSrasiprakRsa (No. 336) by an author named Vedangaraya. 
In this work are given methods for converting Hindu into 
Mahomedan dates and vice versa, and the Arabic and Persian 
names of the days of the week, the months, the planets, the 
constellations, the signs of the Zodiac, &c. Several Arabic 
technical terms of astronomy, and others that are ordinarily used 
in astrological treatises are explained, and the influences of the 
planets in different positions are mentioned. The book is 
intended for the use of astrologers and was written for the 
purpose “ of pleasing the Emperor Shah Jehan and gaining his 
favour.” Shah Jehan was on the throne of Delhi from 1627 to 
1657 A. D., and the date of the composition of this treatise 
is 1565 §aka and 1053 A. H., corresponding to 1643 A. D. 

This Vedangaraya was the same person as the father of 
Nandike&vara, the author of a work entitled Ganakamandana 
which is a sort of introduction to the study of astronomy. 
In that work, a copy of which exists in my Collection for 
1881-82, Nandikesvara states that his father’s name was 
Malajit (Malji), that he was conversant with the Vedas and 
Vodangas, and got from the Emperor of Delhi (Dhillhisvara) the 
title of Vedangaraya. Malajit or Vedangaraya was the son of 
Tigalabhatta who was the son of Katnabhatta. Ratnabha^a lived 
at Sristhala in Gujarath. 
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WORKS ON DIVINATION 
BHOJA’S VIDVAJJANAVALLABHA 

Copies of a few works on Divination are also to bo found in 
this year’s Collection. One of them is entitled Vidvajjanavallabha 
(No. 337) and is ascribed to king Bhoja who is represented to 
have been a powerful sovereign. 

NARAPATIJAYACAEYA BY NAKAPATI 
The last Manuscript in this class that I shall notice is the 
Narapatijayacarya (No. 331), a treatise on omens by Narapati. 
The author wrote this book at Anahilapattana in the reign of 
Ajayapala, who occupied the Calukya throne from 1174 to 
1177 a.d. 1 He finished the work on Tuesday, the first of the 
light half of Caitra in the year 1232 of Vikrama corresponding 
to 117b a.d. Narapati’s father was Amradeva who lived at 
Dharilj the capital of Malwa, which country was, according to 
our author, the “ abode of learning.” There is another copy of 
the Narapatijayacarya in the last year’s Collection. 

MEDICINE 

CAEAKA, SU&RUTA, VAGBHATA 
In the class of works on Hindu Medicine we have fragments 
of the Caraka and Susruta Samhjtfis and a copy of Vftgbhata’s 
important work, the AstShgayogahrdaya, which however is 
incomplete. The last Manuscript was caused to be transcribed 
in the Saihvat year 1486 or 1430 a.d., at Bhpguksetra or 
Bharoch by Arddhasera (Ardesar) who was a learned Adhyaru 
or priest of the Pftrasika race for his son to study. This shows 
that about four hundred and fifty years ago Parsi priests valued 
and cultivated the study of Sanskrit lore. 

There are several other smaller treatises, and among them may 
be mentioned two copies of Bopadeva’s Satasloki and another 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 213. 

6 pR, G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. II.] 
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of his commentary on the work, which however wants a few 
leaves (Nos. 378—380). Bopadeva, as is well known, was the son 
of Kesava and pupil of Dhanesa. He was patronized by 
Hemadri, the minister of Mahiideva, the Yadava king of Devagiri. 
This fact is however mentioned not in his medical treatises 
but in the Harillla, a summary of the Bhagavata. At the end of 
the SataslokI, it is stated that both Bopadeva’s father and teacher 
lived at a place called S&rtha situated on the banks of the Varada. 
Bopadeva therefore was a native of Berar. 


TANTRIKA LITERATURE 


Of the Tantrika literature we have Manuscripts of two Tantras, 
the Sivarahasya and the Gautamiyamahatantra (Nos. 400, 401, 
and 385). The rest are digests or extracts from some of the 


larger Tantras, one of the former being the Tantrasara by 
Ki^nanandabhattacarya (No. 388). 


ART 


There are copies of four works on technical subjects. Two 
of these are on architecture, one entitled Rajavallabhamandana 
(No. 404), and the other Vastumapdana (No. 405). 


ARCHITECTURE 


MANEANA’S WORKvS 


In the colophon of the first it is stated that Mandana, a 
Sfitradhara or architect, who was in the service of Kumbhakarpa, 
king of Medapata, composed the work, and by his devotion to 
Gapapati and to his teacher, and the propitiation of the 
Goddess of Learning, he expounded the “ art of building as 
taught by the Munis. ,, Medapata is Mevad, and a king of 
the name of kumbho ruled over the country according to Tod 
from 1419 to 1469 a.d. He had a taste for the arts, and 
constructed many temples as well as strongholds. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, he had in his service, persons who had read 
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the literature of architecture, and could compose such treatises 
as the one under notice. 

Vastumapdana also is ascribed to Mandana, and it is stated 
that he wrote this work at the request of his son Devasimha. He 
is here spoken of as the son of K§etra. 

KUNI)AMARTANDA with commentary 

The third work entitled Kundamartanda treats of the con¬ 
struction of altars according to the Sulva Sutras composed by the 
R?is of old. The author is Govinda who was the son of Gadadhara 
and lived at Junnar. The Manuscript contains a commentary by 
Ananta, the son of Siddhesvara. The original was composed in 
1613 Saka or 1691 a.d., and the* commentary in 1614 Saka or 
1692 A4D. 

SAMGITA 

COMMENTARY ON THE SAMGlTARATNAKARA 

The last of the four is a commentary on the Samgrtaratnrikara 
( No. 406). The Manuscript is in a bad condition, the edges 
of all the leaves being torn off and the writing on a good many, 
having faded away. The Commentary is attributed to a king 
of the name of Sihga, who is spoken of as the supreme sovereign 
of the Andhra circle. Who this Sihga was it is difficult to say ; 
but it is not unlikely that he was the Yadava prince Sihghana 
who reigned at Devagiri. For, the country ruled over by the 
Deccan Calukyas is sometimes called Telahgana by Northern 
writers such as Merutuhga and Rftjavallabha, who in their life 
of Bhoja speak of Tailapa as king of Telahgana. Telahgana is 
the same as the Andhra circle and the Yadavas succeeded the 
Calukyas as rulers of the country. 

In Professor Aufrecht’s Catalogue there is a notice of a 
Manuscript of the SamgTtaratnakara by Sarngadeva, in the 
introduction to which Singhapadeva, who appears to have been 
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the author’s patron, is mentioned. A commentary on his. work, 
therefore, written either by himself or some other court 
dependent may have been dedicated to the king. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LEKHAPANCASIKA 

Under the heading “ Miscellaneous ” there are three Manu¬ 
scripts, one of which possesses a good deal of historical 
importance. It is entitled LekhapancJlsikS, or fifty letters or 
deeds (No. 410 ). The author’s name is not given at the end 
and the first leaf is missing. The work contains forms of 
letters, deeds, patents, bonds, &c., and is divided into two parts. 
The names being variable are in most cases represented by the 
word amuka, i.e„ “a certain one” or 'nama namatah i.e., 
“ by a certain name.” The date, however, used in the forms 
which constitute the second part, is Monday the 15th of the light 
half of Vai&lkha, Samvat 1288, except in one case where it is the 
3rd of that half. This date is meant of course to serve as an 
example ; but the author’s having used that in particular may 
safely be regarded as showing that he wrote his work in Samvat 
1288, i.e., in 1232 a.d. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE, SAMVAT 1288 

The Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1536 Samvat or 1480 
A.D. In a few cases, the names of real persons also are 
used as examples, wherefore the deeds in which they occur 
must be considered to be such as it was possible should 
have been executed. 

SAMPLE OF A TAMRASASANA OR COPPER PLATE GRANT BY 
LAVANAPRASADA 

One such deed is a TiimrasAsana or a royal deed of grant to be 
inscribed on copper. In this, the grantor that is introduced is 
Lfivaijyaprasada, son of Analadeva of the C&lukyU family, 
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and what is represented to have been granted by him 
is a village, not named, for the worship of Somanatha. 
Lavanyaprasada was a Ranaka, i.e., a Rftna and a Mapdalsdhipati 
or a dependent chief. The grant is represented to have been 
executed in the reign of Bhimadeva while Bhabhfiya was his 
minister. Bhlmadeva’s name is preceded by those of all the 
Calukya princes who reigned at Anahilapattana, and they are 
as follows :— 


1. Mularaja 

2. Camundadeva 

3. Vallabhadeva 

4. Durlabhadeva 

5. Bhima or Bfhadbhlma 


6. Karnadeva 

7. Jayasimha 

8. Kumarapfila 

9. Ajayapala 
10. Mfiladeva 


11. Bhimadeva 


This agrees with the genealogy given by other writers. 
Bhimadeva was the reigning sovereign in Sam vat 1288 according 
to them also, and we see that Lsvanyaprasada, whose grandson 
Visaladeva finally took possession of the throne at Anahilapatfana, 
had at that time acquired sufficient influence to be considered 
worthy of being introduced as the grantor of a village. He 
appears to have been the de facto sovereign of Gujarath at the 
time. 


SAMPLE OF A TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN SINGHANADEVA AND 
LAVANAPRASADA 

Another such deed in the work before us, is a treaty of alliance 
between Simhanadeva, who is styled Maharajfidhinlja or king of 
kings, i. e., paramount sovereign, and Lavanyapras&da who is 
called a Mahamandalesvara. The place where the treaty is 
concluded is the “ victorious camp ”, and the provisions are that 
“ each of these two princes should confine himself to his own 
country as before ; neither of them should invade the territories 
of the other ; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they 
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should both undertake a joint expedition against him ; if only 
the general of an enemy did so, troops should be sent to 
encounter him ; and if a prince from the country of either fled 
into that of the other taking away a certain valuable thing, he 
should not be allowed quarter and the thing removed by him 
should be restored.” 


Singhana who is also called Simhana was the most powerful 
of the Yadava princes of Devagiri and reigned from 1131 
to 1169 §aka or 1209 to 1247 a.d. He invaded Gujarath 
twice at least, once in the time of Lavanyaprasada, and on 
another occasion when his grandson Yisaladeva was on 
the throne. Of the first invasion Some&vara gives a graphic 
account in his Kirtikaumudi. All Gujarath was terrified when 
the intelligence of Singhapa’s march against the country was 


received, and LavapyaprasSda, and his son Viradhavala proceeded 


at once to meet him. But being attacked from behind by four 
princes of Marvad and abandoned by the chiefs of Godraha and 
Lata, the father and son retreated. The army of Singhapa, 
however, did not advance. But Somesvara does not give us any 
reason further than what is involved in the observation, 
which is simply rhetorical and not historical, that deer do 
not follow the path of a lion even when he has abandoned 
it.” The reason, however, is supplied by the document 
before us. 


Though the object of our author was to give the form 
of a treaty of alliance, he could not have thought of using 
the names of Singhapa and LavapyaprasSda unless such 
a treaty had been actually concluded between them, 
and it should be remembered that Singhana’s invasion of 
Gujarath must have taken place but a short time before the 
composition of the treatise. Instead of giving a blank form, 
therefore, the author must be supposed to have here placed 
before us what might be considered a specimen of a treaty. 
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Singhaiia, therefore, did not advance when Lavanapras&da and 
his son retreated, because the two latter had submitted to hini 
and concluded a treaty of alliance. 

yavanaparipatya RAJARlTI 

No. 409 is a work composed by one DalapatirSya for a prince 
named Madhavasimha, who is styled Sarvabhauma or 11 para¬ 
mount sovereign.” It contains forms of letters and ordersTrom 
a king to his subordinates written in Sanskrit according to the 
manner prevalent among Mahomedans, and also Sanskrit 
equivalents of Mahomedan political terms. From the colophon, 
Madhavasiriiha the Sarvabhauma appears to have been Savai 
Madhavarao or Madhavarao II of the Peshwa Dynasty of Poona. 

THE JAINA LITERATURE 

SUTRAS AND THEIR COMMENTARIES 
Of the literature of the Jainas we have sixty-one Manuscripts in 
Sanskrit and the old Prakrit and eight in the vernacular. There 
are sixteen of the Sutras and their commentaries, among which 
may be mentioned a new commentary on the Kalpasiltra entitled 
Kalpamanjarl by. Sahajaktrti (No. 421). This was composed in 
1G8.5 Sam vat while JinarStja was the head of the Kharataragaccha. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES ON RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

We have also copies of independent treatises on religion and 
philosophy, among which may be mentioned the Anekasitstrass- 
rasamuccaya (No. 413), which looks like a collection of several 
small works by different authors; the Vivekavilasa (No. 455) 
by Jinadattastlri, in which the author gives the principles of 
several branches of learning, and which also contains moral as 
well as religious precepts; the §addarsanasamuccaya (No. 460 ), 
giving a brief account of the Brahmanic as well as Jaina and 
Bauddha systems of philosophy ; and the Samayas3raprabhrta 
(No. 462), a work belonging to the Digambara sect, by Kunda- 
kundacSrya, who was a celebrated teacher of that sect, 
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somapbabhacarya’s sOktamuktavali 
The SOktamuktavali of Somaprabhacarya ( No. 469 ), may also 
bo mentioned in this • connection. 

Somaprabhacarya represents himself to be the pupil of 
Vijayasimha who occupied the seat of High-priest after Ajitadeva. 
All these names occur in the succession list of the pontiffs of 
the Tapagaceha, and Somaprabhacarya seems to have lived in 
tlic latter part ol tb.e twelfth centni • 

GRAMMAR AND LEXICONS 


harsakIrtts dhatijpatha with a commentary 
We have copies of the Desin&raam&la of Ilemacandra 
( No. 438 ), of the Siddhasabdarnava of Sahajakirti ( No. 460 ), 
mentioned above, of Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar (No. 458), 
of the Sabdabhagapa, a metrical treatise on grammar by Dana- 
vijaya (No. 457 ), of a Dhatupatha or list of roots according to 
the Sarasvata system together with a commentary by Har^aklrti 
(Nos. 439 and 440), all of which belong to the- branches of 
Lexicography and Grammar. In the Vrtti or commentary on his 
Dhatup5(ha, Harsjaklrti gives the senses as well as the verbal and 
other forms of the several roots, quoting the Sarasvata Sutras, and 
sometimes mentions idiomatic modes of expression. The work 
thus resembles, to some extent, Mftdhava’s DhStu vptti. U arsaklrti 
was the High-priest of the Nagapurlya branch of the Tapagaccha 
and was the pupil of Gandrakirti. He mentions the following 
eminent persons belonging to his sect who were honoured) by 
kings and emperors 


(1) Jayasekhara, who was adored by Hammlra. 

(2) Vajrasena, to whom at the suggestion of Slhada, the 
emperor Allavadi gave a valuable garment and PharmSna 
(firman) in the town of Runs. 


X Ind, Ant., Vol. XI, p. 2B4. 
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(3) Ratnasekliara, to whom Perojasfihi gave valuable 
garments. 

(4) Hamsaklrti, a Pathaka or reader, whose greatness was 
manifested before Sahi Sikandara. 

(5) AnandarSya, who obtained the title of Raya from 
Humanm. 

(6) Candrakirti, highly honoured by Sahi Salema. 

(7) Padmasundaragaru, who defeated a great Pandita in 
argument at the court of Akbar and was rewarded by 
the emperor with a garment, a village, an easy chair 
(sukhasana), and other things. 

(8) 1 aocha, a Pathaka, honourod by Maladeva, king of the 
Hindus at Yodhapura (Jodhpur). 

Of these Hammira was the celebrated Chohan prince who ruled 
over Mevad from 1301 to 1365 a.d., and successfully resisted 
the encroachments of the Mahommedans. Allsvadi must be 
Allauddin Khilji who occupied the throne of Delhi from 1295 to 
1316 A.D. Perojasahi must be Pheroz Shah Taghlak who 
reigned from 1351 to 1388 a.d., and Sahi Sikandara, Sikandar 
Shah Lodi (1488—1518 a.d.). Humayun’s first reign extended 
from 1530 to 1540 a.d.; Salem Shah (1545-1553 a.d.) was one 
of the Delhi Emperors who ruled during the period of his 
humiliation; and Akbar, the celebrated Mogul prince, reigned 
from 1556 to 1605 a.d. Maladeva was a prince of the Ra(hor 
family who reigned at Jodhpur from 1532 to 1583 a.d. 
Candrakirti who was honoured by Salem Shah was our author’s 
teacher. 


PLAYS 

karpOramaSjar! 

No. 418 is a copy of the first act of the KarpUramafijarl, a 
dramatic play in the Prakrit in four acts, and No. 419 of the 
second act. In the colophon of both Manuscripts, the play is 

7 [K. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. IIJ 
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ascribed to a Vftcanacarya, pupil of Jinasagara, who is styled the 
“ gun in the sky of KharatSna.” Jinasagara was the first High- 
priest of a new branch of the Kharatara sect which was 
established in Sarnvat 1686 or 1630 a.d.' The Karpnramafijarl, 
however, of which we have two acts here, is the same as that 
written by Rajasekhara, the preceptor of Mahendrapilla, who 
flourished about the tenth century, and even his name is 
mentioned in the introduction. 

HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL AND LEGENDARY 
WORKS 

Among works of a historical, biographical, and legendary 
nature we have Merutunga’s Bhojaprabandha (No. 450), 
Rajavallabha’s Bhojacaritra (No. 449), Sumatigani’s Lives of 
certain Jaina High-priests originally forming part of his \ ptti or 
exposition of Jinadatta’s Ganadharasardhasataka (No. 426), a 
Gvirvilvali" or succession list of teachers (No. 427), a PSrsvanatha- 
caritra (No. 444), Panrlavacaritra (No. 443), Ramacaritra 
(No. 452), &c. 

MERUTUNQ-A’S BHOJAPRABANDHA : BHOJA’S DATE 

In the Bhojaprabandha, Merutunga states that in Sariivat 1078 
when Bhoja ruled over the Malava circle, Bhlma, the paramount 
sovereign of the Calukya race, governed Gujaratli. This cannot 
be the date of Bhoja’s accession. According both to Merutunga 
and Rajavallabha, Munja, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja, 
crossed the Godavari against the counsel of his aged minister 
Rudraditya and invaded the dominions of Tailapa, the founder 
of the Later Calukya dynasty of the Deccan. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner. At first he was well treated by his captor, 
but when secret intrigues for his release were discovered, Tailapa 
Subjected him to indignities and put him to death. This last 
fact is mentioned in Tailapa’s Inscriptions also. Now Tailapa, 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 260. 
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we know, died in 920 Saka or after 919 years of the era had 
elapsed. This corresponds to 998 A.D., wherefore Munja must 
have been slain by Tailapa before that year. A Jaina author 
named Amitagati tells us at the end of his SubhSgitaratnasamdoha, 
as was first pointed out by Colebrooke, that he wrote or compiled 
the work in Saihvat 1050 or 994 A.D., while Munja was reigning 
at Dhara. Munja therefore must have been put to death by 
Tailapa between 994 and 998 a.d., or about the year 996. Bhoja 
was crowned king after him, and since he is said to have reigned 
for fifty-five years, he must have died about 1051 A.D. 

SUMATIGANI’S LIVES OP THE YOGA PR AD HAN A S OR JAINA PONTIFFS 

Sumatigani was a pupil of Jinapatisuri, the forty-sixth head of 
the Kharataragaccha, who died in 1277 Samvat or 1221 a.d. 
His work 1 contains an account of the lives of Vardhamana, 
Jinesvara, Jinacandra, Abhayadeva, Jinavallabha, and Jinadatta, 
who were the High-priests of the sect successively. 

(A) LIFE OF VARDHAMANA 

Iii the account of Vardhamana that sage is represented to have 
gone to the court of Durlabha, the Calukya king of Anahila- 
pattana, who reigned from 1010 to 1022 A.D., and held a debate 
with the Caityav&sins or those Jaina teachers who advocated the 
propriety of a residence in temples. His opponent was Surftcarya, 
with whom however he did not hold a controversy in person, but 
directed his pupil Jinesvara to do so. Vardhamana was victorious 
and was highly honoured by the king, whereupon the 
Caityavasins left the town. Jinesvara had the title Kharatara 
(“ very keen ”) given to him on the occasion of the debate, and 
when he succeeded his master Vardhamana, it became the name 
of the GacGha or sect which he led. 


1 This Manuscript was read and a short abstract of it prepared for me by 
Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar, M.A. The above is based on that abstract. 
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(B) LOT OF JINESVARA 

Jinesvara is represented to have gone^on some occasion to 
Afepalll and pincjiyanaka on visitation. At the former place 
he composed in 8amvat 1092 or 1036 A.D. a katha (“ story ”) 
entitled Lilftvati. When he was at Pii.njiyanaka, he asked of the 
Caityavasins of the place for the loan of some book, which on 
account of their disagreeable relations with him, they refused. 
He then wrote the Kathanakakosa in the four rainy months, 
composing during the last two watches of the night as much as 
was necessary to read to his audience the next morning. 

(C) LIFE OF J1NACANDRA 

Jinacandra succeeded Jine£vara. He composed the 
Samvegarahgasfilfl. containing 18,000 slokas in Chatravalllpurl in 
Samvat 1125. In Javalipura he explained the Gathft beginning 
with “ Olvandanamfivasyaya, ” and the doctrines taught by him 
were noted down by a pupil and embodied in a tract entitled 
Dinacarya containing 300 slokas. 

(D) LIFE OF ABHAYADEVA 

Jinaeandra’s successor was Abhayadevastiri, the author of Yrttis 
or comments on nine of the Ahgas of the Jainas. A long story 
is related as to How he was led to compose these commentaries. 
He had been afflicted with an incurable disease that rendered 
him unfit for any work of the kind but a certain deity appeared 
to him in a dream and directed him to go to Stainbhanakapura 
(Cambay?) where there was an image of Parsvanatha. 
He went there, bowed down before the image, and composed 
while standing the Namaskaradvcltrimsika or “ thirty-two bows,” 
beginning with “Jayatihuyana.” The last two of these stanzas 
he was obliged to omit at the request of the deities, so that the 
Stotra or hymn now contains thirty only. 

(E) LIFE OF JINAYALL ABHA 

The next head of the Gaccha was Jinavallabha. He had the 
eight grammars of PApim and others by heart and was conversant 
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with the Mahskfivyas or great poems, Meghad Qta and others, as 
well as all the other kftvyas or poems, with the works on poetics 
of Rudrata, Udbhata, Dandin, V&mana, Bhamaha, and others, the 
eighty-four dramatic plays, the whole of the Jyotiljsastra, all 
metrical works such as those of Jayadeva and others, the 
A nekanta jayapatfika of Abhayadeva and other works that 
expounded the doctrines of Jinendra (i.e. Jainism), and with 
works of other systems of philosophy such as the NySya treatises 
Tarkakandali and Kirapftvali, and Samkaranandana and Kamala- 
slla. He was regarded as a man of learning at CitrakQfca 
(Chittor), and many people, even such as belonged to other 
systems of religion, resorted to him and got their doubts cleared. 
Jinavallabha caused temples of Mahavira and Parsvanatha to be 
constructed at Citrakata, and of Neminatha at Nagapura and 
Naravarapurl. 

On one occasion two Parujitas from a foreign country 
went to the court of Naravarman, the grandson of Bhoja 
at Dhiira, and proposed some poetic riddle, which the Panditas 
of Naravarman were not able to solve. At the suggestion of a 
courtier the riddle was sent by the king to Jinavallabha, who 
solved it at once, and the solution was sent to Naravarman with 
all despatch. On this account, when after some time, Jinavallabha 
went to DharcT, Naravarman received him with great honour and 
offered him a large sum of money. This he declined to accept, 
but asked the king to make some endowment to the temples 
constructed at Citrakufa. Naravarman died in 1190 Sarnvat or 
1134 A.D., according to an Inscription deciphered by Colebrooke. 

The installation of Jinavallabha in the place of Abhayadeva 
took place after he had done all that is related above. He did not 
long survive this event, having died six months after, in the last 
quarter of the night on the twelfth of the dark half of Kartika 
in Samvat 1167, i.e. 1111 a.d. 

He wrote the following works:— (1) Suk^marthasiddhanta, 
(2) Vicarasara, (3) §adasiti, (4) Sardhasataka, a karma grantha, 
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(5) Pin<,lavisuddhi, (6) Pausadhavidhi, (7) Pratikramanasamacarl, 
(8) Saihghapaltaka, (9) Dharmasikga, (10) Dvadasakulaka, 
(11) Prasnottarasataka, (12) SphgaraSataka, and many other 
kavyas, (13) Sarasvatasatasaiiikhyastuti, and (14) Stotras. Several 
o£ these exist in the former Government Collections, while in 
the present Collection there is a stotra written by him. 

(F) LIFE OF JINADATTA 

Jinadatta, the author of the work on which Sumatigaiji 
comments, succeeded. He was the son of Bfihadadevi and 
Vachika, and was born in Samvat 1132 or 1076 A.l). He read his 
Panjika at the Dharmasala of Bhavaijacfirya and was taught all the 
Siddhantasby Harisimhaearya. He was installed in .Jinavallabha’s 
place at Citraknta by Devabhadracarya. On one occasion he -went 
to Ajayameru (Ajmir), where he was well received by Arno, 
the king of the country. At the request of the Sravakas of the 
place the king granted a site for Jaina temples, and on a second 
visit Jinadatta laid the foundation stone. He made many converts 
to Jainism as well as to his particular sect. He wrote the Gana- 
dharasaptati for exorcising a man possessed by a ghost, and also a 
Caccharl on the precepts engraved by Jinavallabha on the walls 
of certain temples. He once went to Naravara and thence to 
Tribhuvanagiri where he preached the truth to king iv umarapfila. ■ 

Besides the works named above Sumatigard quotes from or 
refers to the following PravacanasSra, a Smpti, Bharatasastra, 
Dam5dhy5ya, a Prayoga, Avasyakacurni, Dasavaikalika, 
Citrak ntiyaprasasti by Jinavallabha, and Upadesamala. He 
also quotes some verses which are now found in the 
Pancatantra. 

EAMAOARITRA 

The R&maearitra in prose was composed by Devavijayagapi, 
pupil of Rajavijayasari, who himself was a pupil of VijayadanasQri, 
the Yugapradhana or head of the Tapagaccha. It was written at 
Srimalapura in Marusthall or Marvad in the year 1652 Samvat, 
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or 1596 A. i)., in the reign of Akbar. The author tells us that 
in the composition of his work he followed Hemacandra’s 
IviIiniXyana and that he wrote it in prose, though there was a 
Ramacaritra in verse in the Prakrit as well as Sanskrit, to 
divert himself and also to put an end to his Karrnan. 

EXAMINATION OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

As to the other branch of the work, the Libraries of the 
following persons at Nasik have been catalogued this year • 


Sltfiramasastrl Patvardhan 
Narayanasastrl Satho 
Vi@nu Gangadhar Mscliegan 
4-cyutasastrl Datar 


Ramasastrl ChSmdorkar 
Yadusastrl Takle 
Devrav Hosing 
Govindbaba Vaidya 


Eighteen Libraries were reported to have been catalogued last 
year; so that twenty-six in all have been examined at Nasik. 
The printing of these catalogues has now been begun. There is 
very little work left to be done at Nasik and my Sastrl intended to 
go to Trimbak to catalogue the private Collections existing there. 
But in the month of June last he was carried off by cholera, 
which prevailed widely at Nasik about that time. He was a 
man of learning and great intelligence and did very good 
Service. He possessed much influence with the people at Nasik 
and hence was able to examine for us so many Collections 
at the place. Otherwise the jealousy as regards one’s literary 
treasures is still so strong that it would not have been possible 
to do that amount of work there. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT COLLECTIONS 

I will close this Report by a short account of the present state 
of the Collections in my charge, and the number of Manuscripts 
collected for Government since 1868-69, and the number lent 
to scholars, and that forwarded to Germany to be catalogued 
according to Professor Kielhorn’s scheme. 
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The total number of Manuscripts in the collections is 4,482, of 
which 78i have been lent to scholars in Europe, 68 in India, 
and 13 in America, while 113^ have been sent to be catalogued— 
22i to Professor Kielhorn, 33 to Professor Pischel, and 58 to 
Professor Jacobi. In all 273 Manuscripts are out, and the rest, 
4,209, are in the Library. 

AGES AND MATERIALS OF MANUSCRIPTS 
PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 

Of the 4,482 Manuscripts about a third bear dates. There are 
108 written on Palm-Leaves of which 37 are dated. Three were 
transcribed in Saihvat 1138,1145, and 1146, corresponding to 
1082, 1089, and 1090 of the Christian era; eight, from Saihvat 
1164 to 1218, i.e., from 1108 to 1162 a.d. ; twenty, from Saihvat 
1260 to Kali 4398, i.e., from 1204 to 1297 A.D.; and six, from 
Sam vat 1359 to 1450, i.e., from 1303 to 1394 a.d. 

PAPER MANUSCRIPTS 

The earliest Paper Manuscript in the Collection was transcribed 
in 1376 Saihvat, corresponding to 1320 A.D., and there are eight 
bearing dates from 1426 to 1454 Saihvat, i.e., from 1370 to 1398 
A.D. There are 48 Manuscripts transcribed in the first half of the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era and 91 in the latter half. In 
some of the published lists an earlier date than 1376 Saihvat occurs 
against one or two Manuscripts ; and one is represented to have 
been transcribed in Saihvat 1401. I have examined the 
Manuscripts themselves and found all these entries to be 
erroneous. I have however not been able to examine one 
Manuscript, the date of which is in the list given as 1415 Saihvat, 
as it has been lent. The rest of the dated Manuscripts were 
trapscribed after the close of the fifteenth century. 

Manuscripts written on Palm-leaves are found in Gujarath and 
Marvad, principally at Cambay, Patan, and Jesalmir. From the 
above statement it is clear that in Gujarath and Marvad, Palm-leaves 
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were used as a writing material before the introduction of paper. 
The earliest Palm-leaf Manuscript we possess was, it will be seen, 
written in 1082 A.D., and our earliest Paper Manuscript in 1320 
A.D. So far as our present researches go, therefore, paper did 
not come into use till the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
and since our latest Palm-leaf Manuscript is dated 1450. Sam vat 
or 1394 A.D., it appears that Palm-leaves continued to tje used as 
well as paper till about the end of that century. From the 
beginning of the fifteenth we find paper only employed, 


3 [R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol II ] 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT 1 2 ON THE SEARCH 
FOR SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING 
THE YEAR 1883-84 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO PATAN 

In the month of December 1883,1 paid during the Christmas 
recess a visit to Patan* in company with my friend Professor 
Abaji Vishnu Kathavate of the Gujarat College. We could make 
only a week's stay there, and consequently were not able to 
examine minutely the several Jaina Libraries at the place. Still 
we collected a good deal of information with regard to them, and 
actually visited some, and compared the Manuscripts contained 
in them with the lists placed in our hands. 

JAINA LIBRARIES AT THE PLACE 

Each Gaccha or sect of the Jainas residing in a city possesses 
a halting place balled Upasraya for their itinerant priests, and 
each of these Upftsrayas is provided with a more or less extensive 
Library. This Library is the property of the Gaccha and is in 
the charge of the prominent lay-members of the sect. When, 
however, a priest makes an Upasraya his permanent residence, 
the Library is always in his charge, and practically he is its 
owner. The Upasrayas and the Libraries attached to them are 
named after the street or ward in which they are situated. 
Patah contains the following Libraries or Bhandaras :— 

1. Bh&ndara of Pophlianopado belonging to the Tapilgaccha. 

2. Another (smaller one) in the same ward do. do. 

1 Originally published in 1887 at the Government Central Pres?, Bombay. 
[N. B. U.] 

2 In his report for 1871-75 Dr. Btihler calls the place P&thau ; but it should 
be called Patan, the 8anskrit form being Pattana, and the name being so 
pronounced by the people. 
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3. Bhandara of Bhabhanopatjo belonging to the Vimalagaccha. 


4. 

Do. 

Samghavi nop&<Jo. 

5. 

Do. 

RSjavijaya Dayavijaya. 

G. 

Do. 

Limrinopado. 

7. 

Do. 

Vadr ParsvanStha Mandira. 

8. 

Do. 

Rflpasagarji. 

9. 

Do. 

Ratanvijaya, Khetarsi Mahal. 

10. 

Do. 

Makamodi Vfinin. 

11. 

Do. 

Hemacandra in the charge of SvarUpacandra 
Yati. 


0.. these No. 7 was not accessible to us, because we were told 
that one of the keys was with the SrlpOjya or high priest of the 
sect to which the Library belonged and he was not in Patan at the 
time. The owner of No. 8 left the place the day after we arrived 
there, and the Bhandara had been locked up by him. Ratanvijaya, 
the practical owner of No. 9, had removed a great many of the 
Manuscripts to Ahmedabad where he generally resided. Makamodi 
Vania (No. 10) who possessed, it appears, Manuscripts written on 
Tala leaves, had, we were told> sent them away somewhere. It is 
not unlikely that the Tala-Leaf Manuscripts, added to our 
Collection in 1880-81, originally belonged to him. SvarUpacandra 
Yati, who has charge of the Bhapciara said to have originally 
belonged to Hemacandra, the great Jaina Scholar of the twelfth 
century, was as immovable as he was in 1874-75, when 
Dr. Biihler wished him to show his Manuscripts to him. We 
paid two visits to him, but he put us off with a variety of excuses 
and showed us only a few fragments of certain works that he had 
before him at the time. Riijavijaya Dayavijaya (No. 5) showed us 
three or four of his boxes. No. 6 is a small Collection and after we 
had obtained access to the first four, we did not think it very 
desirable to examine it, especially since we had little time to spare. 

(I) THE LIBRARY IN THE POPHLIANOPAPO 
The Manuscripts in the Bhandara in the Pophlianopatfo (No. 1) 
are stowed in 80 boxes (Habeas) mostly made of thick paper-boards, 
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each box containing a list of its contents. The man in charge 
showed us also a general list in which the title of each Manuscript 
and the number of folios were given. I got a copy of it made, 
but owing to some misunderstanding on the part of the man in 
charge, my copyists were not able to get the numbers of folios 
of the Manuscripts in about 28 of the DabcJ&s. We examined 
some of the boxes at random and compared their contents with 
the entries in the general list and found the latter to be correct. 
It will be seen that the number of Manuscripts in the Bharujara 
is 2,801. This appears to be the Bhan<Jara of the Tapagaceha that 
Dr. Bxihler speaks of in his Report for 1874-75. The number of 
boxes or Dabcjas mentioned by him agrees with that found by 
me ; but the number of Manuscripts is given by him as upwards 
of 1,200. There are several copies of one and the same work in 
the Collection. 

We were very greatly anxious to examine closely this splendid 
Collection, and spent two days in the work, but were able to 
effect little. After going over the long list we selected the 
following for examination, as likely to be interesting and 
important:— 

Box NO. 1. 

Jaina Kumarasambhava. 


BOX No. 2. 


NarananlyanSnandakrivya. 
Kandalivptti by B&lacandra. 
KarpUraprakarabhidhanakosa. 
Dhnrtakhyane pahcamakhya- 
nakam 


Pancamibhavisyadatta by 
Dhanapala. 

Vijayadevamahatmyakavya. 

§a<Jbha?astavana. 


BOX No. 3. 

Balinarendracarita I KumarapSlacarita. 


1 This list is printed in the original Report as its Appendix IA (pp. 161-206). 
[N. B. U.] 
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Box No. 5. 

Kalpalata. 


Sataslokltika. 

Prthvisuddhi. 


Mugdhamedhakarl-alamkara- 

vftti. 

SoktavalT. 

Pandavi-gita. 


Bfhatpancakhyrina, 

Pancakhyana. 

Nandopakhyana. 

N y ayamakaranda. 


Box No. 10. 

Jainatarkabhaga 
vijaya. 

Hasaamptipurana. 


Box No. 11. 


Bj'badratnakaravrtti. 
Raghavanatika (a)—ilka. 
Hemaprakrta^lhupQl h I. 


Kirti#o<Jasapada. 

Prakrtaprakriyavrtti. 

Nyayavptti. 
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Box No. 6. 

N yayavataratippanika. 
Nyayasatra. 

Box No. 7. 

Ramacandrakavya. 
Muktavall. 
Pramapamanjari. 


by Jasa- 


Harivikramacarita. 

Veda. 

Knmarapalacarita. 


Punjarajatlka 


N y ayarthaman j a$a. 
Prakftaprabodha. 


Box NO. 12. 

Vibhatavibhavana, Nigadha- 
tika. 

Kalidasakytakavya. 

Box No. 13. 

| Danapradlpa. 

Box No. 14. 

Nyayavftti. 
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BOX NO. 15. 
Kalidasakrtagrantha. 

BOX No. 16. 

[ Tarkavj'tti. 

Box No. 17. 

Hitopadesavrtti. 


Kvimfirapalacarita. 


BOX NO. 20. 


Yastupala-Tejapalacarita. 

Drtftantaratnfikara. 

Brahmadattakatka. 


DevarSjaprabandlia. 

Ivlrtikanmudl. 


Vijayaprasaeti 


Kavyaprak5aatik5. 

Mahavidyavidambana. 

Ragbutlka. 


§a<Jdar6anavjtti. 

Yrttaratnakarakavya. 


Q 


Canakya. 

Kumarapalapratibodha. 

Ratnavalltika. 

Dutangadanataka. 


Box No. 29. 

[ Rajimatiprabodha. 

Box No. 32. 

Harivikramacarita. 
SasadharanySya. 
Prabandhacintamani. 

Box No. 33. 

Kavyak&madhenu. 

Box No. 35. 

Mababha^ya. 

Box No. 36. 

Candrasenanat-aki (?)—p raban- 
dba. 

Vastupala-Tejapalaprabandha. 
Dharmasarmakavya. 


Box No. 37. 

Sanatkuttiaragita. 






WNlSTffy. 
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VastupiGacarita. 

JfiSnavidyak&vya. 


Box No. 38. 

KumSrapalacarita. 


Box No. 40. 


ArambhasiddhivSrtakavya. 
Bhagolasastra. * 
Theravali 


Ravanasaiiivada. 

Nigodavicara. 

Girmlracaityapravadi 

KurnSraviharasataka. 


Ratnamalayam Anekarthakosa. 
Kumudacandranataka. 
Prasadavidhiprakarana. 

Box No. 42. 

Srutayurveda. 

Box No. 43. 

MaheSvaravSda. 

Bha$yacGrpi. 

* 

Har i vikramacaritra. 


MohapatirajoharanavicSra. 

Laghusatapadl, 


Box No. 44. 

Samayasaraparam5gamanataka. 
Gurvavall. 


Asokacarita. 


Box No. 45. 

I KumSrapalacarita. 

Box No. 47. 

PrabandhacintRmani. 

Box No. 48. 

KumSrapalacarita. 

Box No. 49. 

DesikosanamSrtka. 
Hemavibhrama. 
BOX No. 51. 

Andhraknmaravivaha. f Sukrtasamkirfcana. 

Box No. 65. 

Vijayaprasasti. 


Raghavanatika (a). 
Karparamanjarltlks. 
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But the examination of so many Manuscripts would have taken 
many more days than we were able to devote to it, and we 
had to give up the task after having inspected a few. These are 
as follows :— 

1. Pram&namanjari (boxes Nos. 7 and 44), folios 9, lines 15, 
letters 60 in a line, a treatise on thq Vai6e$ika system, by 
Tarkika Sarvadevastiri. There is a commentary on this by 
Balabhadramisra. 

2. Vyutpattidipika or Prakvtaprakriyavj*tti (box No. 11), 
folios 138, lines 15, letters 55. This is a commentary by Udaya- 
saubhagyagani, pupil of Saubhclgyasilgarasuri of the Tapa- 
gaccha on Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar which forms the 
eighth chapter of his Sabdanusasana. Verses from original works 
are given to illustrate Hemacandra’s rules, and the verses quoted 
by Hemacandra—especially in the section on the Apabkramsa 
dialect—are explained. I have since been able to procure a copy 
of this work for our Collection. It will be noticed in next year’s 
Report. 

3. Rajimatiprabodha (box No. 29), folios 5, lines 17, letters 
58. This is a drama in five acts by Yasascandra. The hero is 
Nemi. 

4. Vijayaprasasti (box No. 29), folios 279, lines 13, letters 40. 
This is a poem on Vijayasena, the successor of Hlravijaya, the 
58th high priest of the TapSgaccha according to Dr. Klatt, but 
60th according to a Gurvavali to be presently noticed. It was 
composed along with a commentary in Saihvat 1688 by 
Gupavijayagapi. 

5. Efatikaumudi (box No. 30), folios 11, lines 19, letters 61, 
author, Gdrjaresvarapurohita Somesvara. This Manuscript was 
written in Saihvat, 1507 and would, Professor Kathavate tells me, 
have been of great use to him for his edition of the work if he 
had got it earlier. The Manuscripts he possessed^did not-give 
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satisfactory readings in a good many places and he was in search 
of a fresh one, but was not then able to procure it. 

6. Mahabhasya (box No. 35). This is an incomplete copy 
of Patanjali’s work with the commentary of Kaiya(a. It was 
transcribed in San ’1 vat 1543. 

7. Gurvavali (box No. 44), folios 10, lines 18, letters 58. 
The Manuscript contains 20 Gathas with a full commentary. 
It begins with Sudharmasv5min and ends with Hlravijayasfiri, 
the 60th successor. Hlravijaya is mentioned as having died in 
Saihvat, 1622 on the 12th of Vai sakha Sudi, at Vatapallt. 
According to Dr. Klatt, he was the 58th successor and died at 
Umnanagara, on the 11th of Bhadra. Sudi, 1652'. 

8. Laghusatapadl (box No. 44), folios 24, lines 17, letters 53. 
This is a work by Merutnnga, and contains at the end a history 
of the Va(agaccha. The date of Jayasimha of the Calukya 
dynasty of Patan is given as 1169 Saiiivat. 

9. Segasamgraha (box No. 44), folios 4, lines 17, letters 48. 
This is a supplement by Hemacandra to his Abhidhilnacinta- 
mapi. 

(II) LIBRARY IN THE BHABHANOPAPO 

Wo next spent a day in examining the Bhilndilra in the Blutbha- 
nopaijo. The paper Manuscripts are stowed in 27 boxes or 
Dabijas, and there is one Manuscript written on Tala leaves. 
The following came under our inspection 

1. An incomplete copy of the Abhilasitarthacintamapi by 
Somesvara, a king of the Deccan Calukya dynasty. 

2. A commentary by Madhavasarasvatt on Sivaditya’s 
Saptapadarthl. From a stanza at the end it appears that 
Madhavasarasvati was a native of the country of Gorastra in the 
South, in which is situated Gokarna Mahabalesa. The country 
referred to is thus a portion of North Kanara. There is a copy 

9 [ R, G, BhandarWs Works, Vol, II ]. 
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of this commentary in my Collection for 1879-80, but this verse 
does not occur at the end. 

3. Another commentary on the Saptapdfrrthl by BhSiva- 
vidyesvara, folios 13, lines 13, letters 47. 

KAYYAKALPALAT1 AND AMARACANDRA 

4. Kavyakalpalatftvrtti, folios 57, lines 17-20, letters 64; 
total quantity 3,357 Anugtubhs. The original work called the 
Kavyakalpalatika was composed in part by Arisimha and com¬ 
pleted by Amaracandra who also wrote the Vj’tti or commentary. 
Amaracandra was a pupil of Jinadatta of the Vaya<Jagaccha, who 
must be the same person as the author of the Vivekavilasa to be 
noticed hereafter. He lived/as will be shown, about the middle 
of the 13th century. Madhava mentions both him and his work 
in his account of the Bauddha and Jaina systems in the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha. Arisimha was the author of a poem 
called Sukptasamkirtana and Amaracandra wrote besides the 
present work the Chando-ratnSvall, the Kalftkalapa, and the 
R&labhfirata. They were fellow students and lived, according to 
the account given by Rajasekhara in the Prabandhacaturvimsati, 
in the time of Visaladeva before he got possession of the throne 
at Patan, i.e., about the middle of the 13th century. Copies of 
the KavyakalpalatSvrtti are by no means rare, and there is one 
in my last year’s Collection, while in this year’s we have a 
Manuscript of the original. The copy in this Bhan^ra has the 
date 1455 of Vikrama corresponding to 1399 A.D., which must 
be the date when the Manuscript was written. 

5. Kumarapalacarifca, folios 136, lines 16, letters 49. The 
author’s name is Jayasirhha. In the first part the genealogy of 
Mularaja, the founder of the Calukya line of Pa^an, is given. 
The work was composed in 1422 of Yikrama. 

6. Saihmatitarkatika, folios 502, lines 15 ; total quantity 
25*000 Anu§tubhs. The author of the original is Siddhasena 
JDivakara, and of the commentary Abhayadeva. 
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7. Nyayabhagana, folios 252. The author’s name does not 
appear. UmJtpati is adored in the opening stanza. 

8. NySyakandalltlka by Sridhara, folios 124,. lines 15, 
letters 60. The opening stanzas and the Prasasti at the end 
have been given by Dr.' Biihler under No. 384, Kasmir 
Report. The readings, however, in this Manuscript are in 
several cases better than those given by Dr. Btihler. 

9. Aptamimaihsalamkara. This appears to be the Digambara 
work of that name. 

10. Complete copies of Vallabha’s and C&ritravardhana’s 
commentaries on the Raghuvaihsa. 

11. A commentary on the Raghuvariisa by Dharmameru, 
folios 136, comes down to the end of Canto XVII, the first leaf 
missing. Another copy of the same, to the end of Canto III. 

(Ill) RAJAVIJAYA DAYAVIJAYA’S LIBRARY 

Among the Manuscripts shown us by R&javijaya Dayitvijaya, 
there was a copy of Jayasimhasuri’s Kumarapalacarita, the same 
work as that noticed above, and an abridgement of Haribhadra’s 
Samaradityacaritra by PradyumnacSrya. 

(IV) COLLECTION IN THE SAMGHAVfNOPlpO 

We devoted a day to the examination of the BhandSra in the 
Sanighavinopado. All the Manuscripts are written on Tala leaves 
and some of them (such as those of the old works in illustration of 
the Nyayasutra of Gautama and of Vatsyfiyana’s Bhagya) are very 
valuable. They are however not well arranged and it was with 
difficulty that any desired Manuscript could be found. Dr. Biihler 
had prepared a catalogue of the Collection, and on comparing 
some of the entries with the corresponding Manuscripts we 
found them to be correct; so that we did not deem it necessary 
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to pursue the examination further, especially as the time at our 
command was short. 

(V) SECOND LIBRARY IN THE POPHLIANOPAPO 

From the list of the second Bhan#ra in the Pophlianopado put 
into our hands, it appears that it is made up of several collections 
belonging to different individuals, and the list gives us an insight 
into the manner in which these Jaina Bhandars have grown up. 
On entering the room there is to the left a large box which 
contains 17 smaller ones or Dftbdas, in twelve of which the 
Manuscripts belonging to Santidasa Devakarana are kept. The 
list of these was made out in Sam vat 1853. Of the rest, D&bdas 
13 and 14 contain Manuscripts belonging to or presented by 
another individual, the statement about whom occurring in the 
list is not intelligible, and the list was compiled in Saihvat 1836. 
The Manuscripts in Dabchis 15and 16 belonged to Gahgavijayagani, 
pupil of Labhavijayagani, and their list was made out in 
Sam vat 1751 (?). Those in the last or seventeenth Dab# seem to 
have been owned by another person. Besides these there are 
19 Manuscripts written on Tala leaves in the same large box, and 
four more written apparently on paper. Then there is a smaller 
box which contains the collection belonging to Satyavijayanyasa 
stowed in fourteen DabdfiS. The list was prepared in 1853 
Samvat. In another box, we have nine Dfitxjas containing the 
Manuscripts belonging to —? Vijeji, the list of which was made 
out in 1853 Saiiivat. The contents of the tenth Dabda seem to 
have originally belonged to another person who kept them here 
in Saiiivat 1860; while Dabdas 11 and 12 contain the Manuscripts 
presented to the Bhap#ra by Dipachand Hemachand, in Samvat 
1861. There is another Dab# in which are stowed the 
Manuscripts left in the Bhan#raby Sripujya Jinendrasuri. There 
is another large box in which there are two Dabglas containing 
the Manuscripts deposited in the house of Santidfisa Devakarana 
by Mohana Yijaya in Samvat 1853 with a list. 
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Three Collections of Brahmanic works were also brought to 
my notice in Patan. The owner of one of them is Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai, who belongs to the Ramanuja sect. As might be 
expected his Collection contains copies of many valuable works 
of the Ramanuja school. I notice the following in the list he 
was good enough to furnish me with :— 

!• VedfintasiUrabha$ya or Sribhagya with the Srutaprakasika. 

2* Do. do. without do. 

Granthasamkhya 9,600. 

3. Vedantadxpa, an abridgement of the above, Gr. s. 3,000. 

4. Vedantasara, a brief commentary on the Vedantasutra, 

Gr. s. 1,700. 

5. Prapannami’ta, or Life of Ramanuja, Gr. s. 5,440. 

6. Divyasuriprabhfiva, or Lives of the principal A car y as of 

the Sect, Gr. s. 1,200. 

7. Bhasyas on the principal Upani$ads, according to Rama¬ 

nuja’s system. 

8. The following Samhitas from the Narada Pahcarfitra : 

(a). Laksml Samhita, Gr. s. 3,350. 

(5). Jnanamj’tasara Samhita, Gr. s. 1,450. 

(c). Paramagamacftdamani Samhita, Gr. s. 12,500. 

(<#). Pau^kara Samhita, Gr. s. 6,350. 

( e ). Padma Samhita, Gr. s. 9,000. 

(/*). Vvddhabrahma Samhita, Gr. s. 4,533. 

9. Guruparamparj from Rangacarya to Laksmlnarayana. 

10. Guruparampara of &. e Ramanuja sect. 

11. A good Collection of Smyti?,y& c - 

The owner of the second Collection is Manisamkara Kypasanikara 
from whom I received but an incomplete list. He is a follower 
of Samkaracarya’s school and as such possesses the most im- 
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portant works of that system. In his list is mentioned a 
commentary by Gaucjapada on the Brhadaranyaka. If the entry 
is correct it is a rarity. 

The owner of the third Collection is Trikamlal Anandl&l from 
whom, however, no list could be procured. 

KAVIIiAHASYA ; AND THE HERO OF THE POEM—KRSNA 
OF THE RASTRAKOTA FAMILY 

♦ 4 4 

At Patan we came across a copy of the Kavirahasya or Kaviguhya 
by Halftyudha. It is well kno wn that the hero of this gram¬ 
matical poem is a king of the name of Ki*$na who is represented 
as the paramount sovereign of DakginSpatha or Southern India. 
Professor Westergaard identified this Kr$na with the K^naraya 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty who reigned in the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; and this identification seems to have been 
accepted by Professor Aufrecht. But the copy of the Kavirahasya 
I found at Patan contains a verse in which the hero K^na is 
spoken of as “ having sprung from the R&$traknta race ” 
(Ra^Takntakulodbhavam). In another he is called “ the orna¬ 
ment of the Lunar race ” (SomavamsavibhtisaRa)» and we know 
from the Kharepalan plates that the Ri^trakQtas who ruled over 
the Deccan were considered to have belonged to the family of 
Yadu which was an offshoot of the Lunar race. The Kp$na of 
the Kavirahasya, therefore, must have been one of the three 
Kpsnas of the Ra$trakuta line who were sovereign lords of the 
Deccan. The first of them reigned about 775 A.D., the second 
was on the throne in 911 A.D., and the third in 956 A.D. Hal&- 
yudha therefore must have lived at a time when the memory of 
one of these three Kronas was still fresh. that j* between the 
beginning of the ninth to about the 0 f the tenth centuTJ. 

And the comparatively bi^i. antiquity of Halayudha is 
indicated by tne circumstance that the text of the Kavirahasya 
prevailing in one part of the country differs widely from that in 
use in another. 1 have since obtained a Manuscript of the work 
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in the Maratha Country and find on comparison that its text 
shows as considerable divergences from that of the Pafcap copy, 
if not more, as the Nagari rescension of Kalidasa's Sakuntala 
from the Gau$L Such divergences are not found in Manuscripts 
of a work written only three hundred years ago, and I am 
inclined, on account of this circumstance, to identify Halayudha’s 
K^na with the first RSgtrakata prince of that name and to refer 
our author to the beginning of the ninth century. I must, 
however, not omit to mention that the Maratha copy of the 
Kavirahasya omits the expression “ Rfi$trakutakulodbhavam ” 
and reads the whole verse very differently. Similaidy, instead 
of u SomavamsavibhQ$anah ”, we have in that copy 44 Para- 
lokajigisayab (ya). ” But these must be regarded as later 
corruptions. For if the names of Ra$trakuta family and the 
Soma race did not exist in the text as Halayudha wrote it, 
nobody could have afterwards added them. Corruption must 
proceed from what is particular to what is general or from one 
generality to another, but not from what is general to what is 
particular. There can be nothing to lead a later reader or 
writer to introduce such a particular name as Ra$trakuta. 

Probably our Halayudha was the same as the author of the 
Abhidhanaratnamala. For, in the first place, the two works 
are on kindered subjects, and in the next, Halayudha, the 
author of the Kavirahaysa, is in the last verse of the Maratha 
copy called 44 Sadabhidhananidlifina, ” or 44 the store of good 
names. ” And he must be supposed to be spoken of thus 
in two senses ; first, in the sense of his name being a good 
name, and secondly, in so far as he compiled a thesaurus ; and 
probably, by the word Sadabhidhanas 44 good names ” the 
Abhidhanaratnas or 44 gems in the shape of names ” of which 
we have a necklace in the Abhidhanaratnamala, are referred to. 
In the third place, a connection has been established between 
both the works and Kavis or poets. The 44 necklace of gems 
in the shape of names ” was, we are told in the second verse, 
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prepared for adorning the neck of a Kavi (Kavikantha- 
vibhQ$amlrtham), and the second work is “ the secret [that leads 
to the success] of a Kavi.” 

A MUTILATED MANUSCRIPT OF A HISTORICAL WORK 

An old and mutilated Manuscript of a curious work written in 
broken Sanskrit and at the end in Gu jarati, also came to my notice. 
As the owner would not part with it I got a transcript made. 
I had no opportunity of comparing the transcript with the 
original, and probably the mistakes of the original'have been 
added to by my copyist. The fragment does not contain the 
beginning and the work has no chapters. At first we have the 
story of Jamadagni and Sahasrfirjuna, and then the foundation 
of a town of the name of Pu$pam;Il& is mentioned. The building 
of another town of the name of Ratnamalfi, with a river serving 
as its moat in the' front and a fortress behind, is likewise 
mentioned, and we are then carried to Pat tan a. There somebody 
is represented to have expatiated on the strength of Devagiri and 
its seven fortresses before Siddharaja, who thereupon led an 
expedition against the place. From Devagiri Siddhanlja 
proceeded to Paithana which submitted to him, and there he is 
represented to have induced certain families called Virajas or 
Yiravamsajas, who appear to have been silk-weavers, to go with 
him to his capital Anahilapattapa and settle there. The glories 
of the city and its previous history were recounted to the 
Ylrajas, and this is what is stated :— 

DATES OF THE CAPOTKATA PRINCES 

1. Parana was. founded by Vanaraja who reigned for sixty 
years, up to 862 of the Yikrama Era, or 806 A.D, He was 
succeeded by 

2. Yogaraja who was on the throne up to 897 Yikrama or 
841 A.D. After him reigned 
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3. KgemarSja for 25 years, up to 922 Vikrama, or 866 A.D. 
Then came to the throne 

4. Vau$a and Bhuya<Ja who reigned for 29 years ; i.e., up to 
951 Vikrama or 895 A.D. But the year of Vikrama is not 
given. He conquered Dv&ravatl and the whole country to the 
west, down to the sea coast. He was succeeded by 

5. Virasimha who was on the throne for 25 years, i.e., up to 
976 Vikrama, or 920 A.D., though the year is not given, and we 
have instead 951 Vikrama, which must be the year of his 
accession. Then followed 

6. Ratnaditya who reigned for 15 years, i.e., up to 991 
Vikrama, or 935 A.D. But this year is not given, and we have 
instead of it 976 Vikrama which, as in the last case, must be the 
year of the king’s accession. After him reigned 

7. Samantasimha for seven years up to 998 Vikrama, or 
942 A.D. 

This was the last prince of the Capotkata line, and the 
sovereignty of Gujarath felHnto the hands of MalarSja, the son 
of Samanta’s sister, who founded the Cftlukya dynasty. 

DATES OF THE CALUKYAS 

1. Mularaja reigned for 55 years, up to 1053 Vikrama, and 
was succeeded by 

2. Chamunda, who was on the throne for 13 years, till the 
year 1066 of Vikrama. Then followed 

3. VallarSja, who reigned for six months. VallarSja is the 
same as Vallabharfija. His successor is represented to have 
reigned for eleven years and six months, up to the Vikrama 
year 1078 (1022 A.D.) ; but his name is not given. He was 
Durlabha, as we know, after whom came 

4. Bhima. The date of his ceasing to reign is aiot given. 
Bhlma was succeeded by 

10 [ R. a. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II 1 
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5. Karna. No date occurs even here. Earn a was followed by 

6. Siddharaja. A date is given here, but two or three letters 
have dropped away. Still it appears to be 1150 Vikrama corres¬ 
ponding to 1094 A.D. Siddharaja conquered many countries 
and acquired immense wealth. Thirty-five crores of Tankas of 
gold were brought and placed before him, and Siddharaja asked 
his ministers what to do with this wealth. They advised him to 
construct a tank in the city. The king then sent for an engineer 
and ordered him to build a tank with a fortress and a thousand 
temples of Siva on the margin and one temple in the centre. 
The work was completed in five years. 

After this whole account had been given to the Vlrajas they 
agreed to go to Parana, and did accordingly. A great deal of 
wealth was given to them and a site for building houses was 
granted in the north-eastern part of the city. After they settled 
in Parana, silk-manufacture began to flourish in the town. 
But the Vlrajas, being foreigners could not get wives there and 
they carried their complaint before Siddharaja. It was ascer¬ 
tained that they belonged to the K^atriya caste. While 
Parasurftma was carrying on his work of the destruction of the 
Ksatriyas, some members of that caste gave up their trade of 
war in fear and became weavers ; and from them these Vlrajas 
derived their descent. Intermarriages appear then to have been 
arranged between the new settlers and some of the Ksatriya 
tribes in Gujarath, and thus in time the Vlrajas came to have 
84 distinct families. The names of these are then given in the 
Manuscript and thus the main story ends. 

7. . Siddharaja is then spoken of as having been succeeded 
by Kumilrapala whose mother Ratnasenft was, it is stated, the 
sister of Siddharaja. He reigned for 31 years and introduced 
the Jaina religion, which is “ the path of universal love. ” His 
reign lasted, it is said, till 1199 Vikrama ; but that must be the 
year of his accession. Then we have a mere list of the kings 
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that followed with the dates of their accession. But the first 
line in which Mala the younger is spoken of as having come to 
the throne in Samvat 1230, must have crept in through some 
mistake, for in the third line that same prince is represented as 
having got possession of the throne in Samvat 1233, and in the 
second, Ajayapala is stated as having begun to reign in Samvat 
1230. The first line being then struck out, the list is as 
follows :— 

8. In Samvat 1230 (1174 A.D.), Ajayapala succeeded and 
reigned for 3 years. 

9. In Samvat 1233 (1177 A.D.), Mala the younger succeeded 
and reigned for 2 years. 

10. In Samvat 1235 (1179 A.D.), Bhima the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 63 years. 

11. In Samvat 1298 (1242 A.D.), Tihunapala (Tribhuvana- 
pala) succeeded and reigned for 4 years. 

“ Thus there were 11 princes of the Calukya line, and they 

reigned for-years.” The total number of years is given as 

3,400 but there is evidently a slip here ; 304 must have been 
meant. 


THE VAGHELAS 


1. In Samvat 1302 (1246 A.D.), Visaladeva succeeded and 
reigned for 18 years. 

2. In Samvat 1320 1 2 (1264 A.D.), Arjunadeva succeeded and 
reigned for 13 years. 

3. In Samvat 1333 (1277 A.D.), Sarangadeva* succeeded and 
reigned for 20 years. 

1 This date is not given in the Manuscript. The figure 10 occurs in the 
place of the date, and this is certainly a mistake either of my copyist or of that 
of the original from which my transcript was prepared. But the date is got by 
adding 18 to 1302. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190. 
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4. In Sarnvat 1353 (1297 A.D), Karna the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 7 years. 

Thus for 58 years the Yftghela family was in possession of the 
sovereignty. Then Suratrilpa (Sultan) Alla-ud-din’s army came 
from Delhi, and the Hindus lost their kingdom. The Turkas came. 

The names and dates of the kings of Gujarath here given agree 
with those mentioned by the chroniclers Merutuhga and others. 
There are a few inaccuracies as we have seen, but these are 
rather to be attributed to the bad condition of the Manuscript 
than to the author’s imperfect information. The name of 
Tihunapala or Tribhuvanapala, which is omitted by the 
chroniclers, but which occurs in a grant dated 1299 Yikrama 
translated by Dr. Biihler, is, we see, given by our author. But 
the duration of his reign was unknown before, and Dr. Biihler 
simply inferred it was very short. Here we see it distinctly 
stated that he reigned for four years. Our author states the 
number of the Cslukya princes to have been 11, from which 
it appeal’s that in common with some other writers he includes 
the six months’ reign of Yallabha in that of his brother 
Durlabha. 

The accession of Vrsaladeva to the throne of Pa tap is placed 
in the Yikrama year 1302, while in the Vicarasreni it is 
represented to have taken place in 1300. The Vicarasrepi and 
our author agree as regards the duration of the reigns of Yisala- 
deva, Arjunadeva, and Karna the younger, and as regards the 
date of the extinction of the Yaghela line which took place 
in 1360 of Vikrama. But a reign of 22 years has been assigned 
to the third prince Sftrahgadeva in that work and of 20 years by 
our author. Hence it is that the author of the Yic&rasreni has 
pushed Yisala’s accession two years backwards, and thus 
according to him the dynasty was in power for 60 years, while 
our author expressly spates that it lasted for 58 years. The 
statement of our author is correct and the Yicarasreni is wrong ; 
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for the dates given by him agree with those given by Dharma- 
sagara in the Pravacanaparlk$i as will be hereafter seen. 

WORTH OP THE VICARA6RENI 

♦ 

The Yicarasreni appears to me to be a curious composition. 
It places the foundation of Patan in 821 Sarnvat instead 
of 802, the accession of Molaraja in 1017 Sarnvat instead 
of 998, omits the reign of Camuncla, assigns fourteeen years to 
Vallabharaja instead of six months, represents Visaladeva to be 
a brother of Viradhavala instead of a son, and contains several 
other mistakes. It is therefore not entitled to our confidence 
at all, though Dr. Blihler follows it in giving the dates of the 
Vaghela princes. 

The list in our Manuscript then goes on thus :— 

MUSSULMAN SOVEREIGNS OP GUJARATH 

Sarnvat 1393 (1337 a.d.) Udekhfuh, reigned for 25 years. 

Do. 1418 (1362 a.d.) Suratrapa Mudapar, reigned for 18 
years. 

Do. 1436 (1380 a.d.) Suratrapa Ahimud, reigned for 
32 years, 7 months, and 7 days. Founded 
Ahimudabad. 

Do. 1468 (1412 A.D.) Suratrapa Kutabadin, reigned for 
10 years, 5 months, and 6 days. 

Do. 1479 (1423 a.d.) Suratrapa Daudasah, reigned for 
36 years. 

Do. 1515 (1459 A.D.) Magha Sudi 12th,Patas&kMahimud. 

Do. 1568 (1512 a.d.) Margasir$a Sudi 4, Suratrapa 
Madafa (r). 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Suratrapa Sakandar, reigned for 
8 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 A.D.) Jyestha Yadi 5, Thursday, Patasah 
Mahimud, reigned for 1 month and 10 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 A.D.) Sravana Sudi 2, Patasah BahadSr, 
reigned for 10 years. 
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He conquered a large portion of the country. Then came 
PatasSh Human who was a Mugal. He stayed for 8 months 
in Gujarati). Then came BahSdar. He died in the sea. 

Samvat 1593 (1537 A.D.) .Patasah Mahimud, reigned for 17 
years. He was killed by the murderer Bahara. (By mistake 
this date is put down as 1583). 

Samvat 1610 (1554 a.d.) Patasah Mahimud, reigned for 10 
years. This date is put down as 1600. 

THE MOGHULS OF DELHI 

Samvat 1617 (1561 a.d.), Vaisakha Sudi 6, Patasah Mudafar. 
The kingdom lost, the country destroyed. Then came Alcbar, 
the son of Humau in 1628 (1572 a.d.), and having established 
his power in Gujarath went back to Delhi. 

If the date 1583 in the case of the last Sultan but two, and 
1600 in the case of the last but one, had really been meant by 
the author, he would have given 1610 for the last instead of 
1617. The first therefore must be 1593, the second 1610, and 
the duration of the reign in the second case, 7 instead of 10. 
In this way only does the last date come out right. 

Then Akbar came back on the 2nd of Margaslr@a. Sudi. 

(There is a lacuna in the place of the date). 

Samvat 1682 (1626 A.D.), Magha Sudi 5, Patasah Jahangir, 
reigned for 21 years. 

(Lacuna) Sudi 7, Sith Jhaiii (Jehan), reigned for 31 years. 

Saihvat 1714 (1658) (lacuna), Patasah Aurangjib. 

The first of these Mahomedan princes is not mentioned in 
Forbes’ Rasamala or Prinsep’s Table, and Mahammadshah, the 
third according to these, is not mentioned by our author. The 
dates also of Muzafar and his three successors given above do 
not agree with those given in the two works. From Mahamud 
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Begarra, however, who began to reign in 1459, the dates and 
the names agree. But in Prinsep's Table, Mahammad Faruki 
of Malwa is brought in two years after Bahadur's accession. 
He is omitted by our author. Bahadur's corpse having been 
found in the sea is confirmed by our author's statement that he 
died in the sea. The prince who came to the throne in 1554 A.D., 
is Ahmadshah in Princep’s Table, while he is called Mahammad 
in our Manuscript. The date Samvat 1682 or 1626 A.D. is the 
date of Shah Jehan's accession put in the line above by a mistake 
of the scribe, while he has left a lacuna against the name of 
that emperor. The date of Aurangzeb and the duration of the 
reigns of his two predecessors are given correctly by our author. 1 

A PAtTAVALl WITH A LIST OF DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

I also came across a slip of paper on which the Pattavall or 
Succession list of the High-priests of one of the Gacchas or 
sects of the Svet&mbara Jainas is given, along with dates in a 
few edges. The slip is pro^My three hundred years old and 
the Pattavali appears to be that of the Vafca Gaccha. Below the 
Paitftvali is a list of important events together with their dates. 
I quote some of the important dates :— 

Vikrama Saiiivat 1084 Kharataragacoha. 

Samvat 1159 Pttrnimapaksa. 

Sariivat 1159, the establishment of Aficalagaccha, a branch of 
the Candragaccha. 

Samvat 1285, doctrine of the Tapfigaccha, establishment of 
the Gaccha through Vastupala. 

Samvat 1532, the doctrine about the disuse of images. 


1 Extracts from this “ Historical Work in Broken Sanskrit ’* are given at 
pp. 314-319 of the Original Report under Appendix III. L. [N, B. U.] 
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Vikrama585, Haribhadrasftri, son of Yakinl. 

Yikrama 800, birth of Bappabhattastlri; 895, went to heaven, 
converted Amaraja. 

Yikrama 802, Parana founded by Yanarftja. An image of 
Pahcasara Parsvanatha was placed in the Kayavihara. 

Yikrama 1096, 84 Acaryas were consecrated under a Banyan 
(vata) tree. 

Yikrama 1088, construction of Yimalavasati (Yimala’s temple) 
and the placing of a brass image of Adinfith^. 

Yikrama 1166,, HemUcarya raised to the dignity of Sttrh 

Yikrama 1199, reign of Kumarapilla. 

Yikrama 1198, Rudramala erected by Jayasimha. 

Yikrama 1288, Yastupala placed an image of Kasoti in the 
temple of Luniga on Mount Abu. 

Yikrama 1298, death of Yastupala, and 14 years afterwards, 
death of Tejahpala. 

Yikrama 1302, temple oi Satrumjaya by Candadeva of the 
Srlmala caste. 

Yikrama 1315, three years’ famine, Yisaladeva being king. 

Yikrama 1441, rise oi Merutuhgasuri. 

YASOVARMAN, BHAYABHUTI, AMA, AND VAKAPTI 

We learn from Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa that the AmarSja 
converted by Bappabhatii was the son and successor of 
Yasovarman, king of Kanoj. A king of the name of Dharma 
who was a hereditary enemy of Ama, ruled over the Gfcuda 
country at that time, and Lak$anavati was his capital. He had 
Yakpatiraja, a poet, in his service, who composed a Prakrit 
poem entitled Gauduvadha or Go<Javaho, after his patron had 
been killed by a neighbouring prince of the name of 
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Yasodharma. It would thus ap pear that Vskpatiraja belonged to 
the next generation after Yasovarman, and I have given reasons 
m the introduction to my edition of Malatimsdhava to believe 
that he belonged to the next generation after Bhavabhnti also 
The Rajatarangim speaks of both the poets as having been 
patronized by Yasovarman, wherefore it must be concluded 
that Vakpatiraja first came into prominence in the latter part 
of his reign, while Bhavabhnti belonged to the first part. 
Rajasekhara gives.807 Vikrama as the date of Bappabhattf’s 
initiation as a Jaina monk and 811 Vikrama as the date of his 
being raised to the dignity of a Sflri. These dates are hardly 
consistent with the date of his birth given above and generally 
accepted by the Jaina* But this latter seems to have been 
arrived at by an inference from the statement that when 
Bappabhafti was first seen by his Guru Siddhasena, he was only 

six years old and was soon initiated ; and it is not given by 
Rsjasekhara at all. It must therefore be pushed backwards. 
Similarly the date of his death must be considered as very 
doubtful. 


Bappabhatti met Ama for the first time soon after his 
initiation, while the latter was living as a voluntary exile in 
Gujarath, being displeased with the treatment he had received 
from his father; and was made a Stiri at the request of Ama 
after he had succeeded to the throne on his father’s death 
Yasovarman thus died between 807 and 811 of the era of 

' lkrama ’ 1>e - alwut the year 753 A.l>. LalitSditya of Kashmir 
who subdued Yasovarman reigned from 693 to 729 a.d., accord¬ 
ing to the chronology of Rajatarangini as interpreted by General 
Cunningham by the use of the key furnished by Kalhana 
himself, viz., that Saka 1070 corresponded with the Kashmir 
year 24. The date of Yasovarman’s death now determined 
agrees well enough with this ; at least it does not furnish any 
reason for supposing an error in Ivalhana’s dates and applying 
ll [ II. a. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. It ], 
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a correction to them as General Cunningham afterwards did, 
though even the corrected date of Lalitaditya, 723-760 A.D., 
would be equally consistent with it. And Bhavabhftti must be 
referred to the last quarter of the seventh century and the 
first of the eighth. 

Before proceeding I must here give expression to my deep 
sense of obligation to Mr. Ramchandra Dhonddev Velankar, the 
Subordinate Judge of Patan, without whose assistance we 
should, have been able to do nothing. The good man has since 
diedimd cannot now receive my thanks ; but I feel it to be a 
duty to place on record the valuable service rendered by him 
to the cause of Oriental Research. 

AHMEDABAD 

We left Patan and returned to Ahmedabad. I could make 
only two days’ stay there ; but with the assistance of Professor 
Kathavate and an old pupil Mr. Sarabhai Maganbhai Hatesing, 
I was able to make good use of the short time at my disposal. 

LIBRARIES AT AHMEDABAD 

The principal Jaina Bhlndfiras at Ahmedabad are the follow¬ 
ing :— 

1 Bhandara of Dehaklno Upasraya. 

2 Bh&nd&ra of Days, Yimala. 

3 Lohvarni polanum Bhandara. 

4 Mulchandji’s Bhandara. 

5 Jaysing Hathesing’s. 

6 Premabhai Iiemabhai’s. 

A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY IN THE DEHALANO UPASRAYA 

The first Bhandara has now been divided into three parts, one 
of them being deposited in the Upasraya, another in 
Haihsanathji’s temple belonging to Umabhai Hatesing, arid 
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the third being in the charge of a private individual. The 
second we were able to see. The list was placed in our hands 
and I took a copy of it. 1 The Bhandaru contains 53 Dabdas, 
and on examination we found that the entries in the list and 
the contents of the Dabdas agreed. Sometimes however there 
were two Dabdas with the same number and this appeared to 
us to be due to some confusion that must have taken place on 
the occasion of the distribution of the original Bhandara. As at 
Patan, we went over the list and selected certain Manuscripts 
lor examination. Though the examination was short, it 
yielded not unimportant results. The following Manuscripts 
were seen by us :■ — 

1. Rnpamanjarln&mamala (box 31), fols. 7, 11. 12, vv. 120 ; 
a thesaurus by Rilpacanda, the son of Gopftla, composed in .the 
reign of Akbar in 1644 Sariivat or 1588 a.d. 

_ 2. Anarghyaritghavatippanaka (box 31), fols, 36,11. 21, letters 
53 ; commentary on Muntri’s Anarghyarfighava, by Naracandra- 
sflri, pupil of MalladhiXrin, seven acts. MS. transcribed in 1434 
Sam vat. The date of this Manuscript shows that the comment¬ 
ary itself was composed before the end of the fourteenth 
century. The original, therefore, must be considerably older. 
It will hereafter be shown that Murari flourished before the 
thirteenth century. 

3. Srutasabditrtha-mahaniyasamuccayah, (box 47), fols. 32, 

11. 17, Gra. s. 1508; composed by Somesvara, pupil of 
Yogesvaracarya, 

4. Mugdhabodlia (box 47), fols. 18, 11. 19, letters 54. A 
thesaurus composed in 1450 Sariivat. Date of MS. Saiiivat 1517. 

5. Nalodaya (box 47). This is usually attributed to 
Kalidasa; but in this Manuscript the name of the author is given 

1 Kot printed here. It lorms Appendix IB to the Original Report 
pp. 206-255, [ N. B. U, ] 
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as Ravlcleva, son of N&r&yana. There are one or two Manu¬ 
scripts in our Collection in which also the same name occurs. 

6. Bhftvadyotanika (boxes 47, 49, and 52). A commentary 
on the Naisadkacaritra by Se$a Rama, pupil of Sesa NSr&yana ; 


cantos 1-13,15, 17,18, 20-22. 


7. Vidvadbhflftana by Balakrsna, with a commentary entitled 
Manjubhit^inl by Madhusodana (box 47) r fols. 38, 11. 19 5 the 
original 68 vv ; total Gr. s. 2,332, Sam. 1740. There is a copy 
of it in this year’s Collection. 

8. Ivarikat-ika by Upadhyaya Sucarita (box 49), fols. 109, 
11. 12, letters 43. This is a commentary on the Slokavftrtika of 
Kumarilabhatta and the Pratlka ‘Visuddheti’ is the first word of 
the first Karika. But of this more hereafter. 

9. Nyityas&ra (box 49) fols. 14, 11. 12, letters 34, three 
Paricchedas, by Bhfisarvajrla. It follows the system of Gautama. 
Manuscript written at Devagiri by Anandaya&ogani in Samvat 


1505. 


10. Kumarapalaprabandha (box 49), fols. 58, by Jinamancla- 
nasuri. Composed in Samvat 1492. 

11. Prabandhakosa by Jayasekhara, which must be a work 
of the same nature as Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosa or 
Merutunga’s Prabandhacintamani. 

12. Si^ukitaisini, a commentary on the Kumiirasambhava by 
Vyasavatsa (box 52), fols. 63, 11. 13 ; comes down to the end of 
the eighth canto. 

13. A Manuscript of the Prakrit anthology with a Ch&yfi or 
Sanskrit translation and a few notes also came to my notice, 
There are two copies of the work in our Collections also. It is 
called Prakrit Padyalaya which title is in several places 
transcribed as Vidyitlaya. Vajjtt (Padyft) is explained by the 
author as Paddhati and a collection of Gahao or Gftlhafr on the 
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same subject is called Yajj&laya, written often as Vajjalagga. 
The author’s name is Jayavallabha who was a Svet&mbara Jaina, 
and that of the author of the Chaya is Ratnadeva. The number 
of Gftthfis or verses is 704 and the Granthasarhkhyfi of the whole 
work is 3,000. The Collection embraces 48 subjects and these 
are given in four Gathfis. The names of the works from which 
the 704 Gathas are collected are unfortunately not given ; but 
I observed some verses from the Gaujavadha, and some quoted 
in the Kavyaprakasa. The Chaya was composed by Ratnadeva 
in the year 1393, which must be of the Vikrama era though 
it is not stated, at the instance of Dharmacandra, pupil of 
Haribhadrasnri, the successor as High-priest of the Pfthugaccha, 
of Manabhadrasiiri. 

14. We found in this BhS.n(klra a large portion of a 
commentary on the Kavyaprakasa by Bhanucandra ; and a 
complete copy of Jayanta’s Kavyaprakasadipika. In 1875-76 
Dr. Blihler came across a Manuscript of this last, and got a 
transcript made for our Collection ; but it is only a fragment. 
I have therefore got the complete Manuscript found at 
Ahmedabad copied for Government. It is besides valuable in 
consequence of its giving the date of Jayanta and some 
particulars about him. Jayanta calls himself a Purohita and 
was the son of Bharadvaja who was Purohita or family priest 
to the minister of Sarahgadeva, sovereign of. Gujarath. He 
finished his work on Sunday, the 3rd of the dark fortnight of 
Jyegtha in the Samvat year 1350, in the triumphant reign of 
Sarahgadeva, the Maharajildhiraja, while his victorious army was 
encamped near Asapalli. Jayanta bestows very extravagant 
praise on his father, and tells us that the king of Gujarath threw 
himself prostrate at his feet. Sarahgadeva, as we have seen, 
was the third of the Yaghela sovereigns who reigned at Patan 
and was on the throne between Yikrama 1333 and 1353, 
i. e., 1277-1297 a.d. The Manuscript was transcribed in 1475 
(Samvat). 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF THE VIKRAMANKACA1UTA: 

THE SECOND YET DISCOVERED 

# 

15. We discovered in box 43 a Manuscript of Vikraraanka- 
devacarita or life of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramftditya of KalySna 
(1076-1127 A.D.), by Bilhana. A copy of this highly valuable 
historical poem written on Palm-leaves was discovered by 
Dr. Biihler at Jessalmir in Mar war in 1874-75, and his edition 
of the work is based on that Manuscript. Our Manuscript is a 
fragment beginning with the second line of stanza 62 of the 
first canto, and coming down to the end of the seventh canto. 
But I feel almost sure that if I had had time enough, and if the 
men in charge of the Bhfindfira had been more patient as regards 
this our laying hands on their treasures, and more confiding, 
I should have been able to trace the whole work. This 
Manuscript is in the list put down as Vikramacaritra ; and 
there is another with the same title in box 48, and a third called 
Vikramadityacaritra in box 34. One portion of the commentary 
on the Nai$adhacaritra by $e$a Rama, noticed above, was found 
in one box and two other portions in two other boxes. It is 
therefore extremely likely that one or both of the other 
Manuscripts, the titles of which begin with the name of Vikrama, 
contain the remaining part of the Vikram&nkacaritra. There is 
still another Manuscript entitled Vikramacaritra in box 31 ; but 
on examination I found it to be a legendary account in prose of 
Vikrama the celebrated king of Ujjayini. 

I have compared the Manuscript with Dr. Biihler’s edition 
and give its readings in Appendix III (R.) 1 Dr. Buhler’s 
Manuscript was written on Palm-leaves and must be older than 
mine ; apd on the whole it is much better. But there are many 
cases in which my readings are better, while Dr. Buhler’s do 
not yield any sense or good sense ; and consequently they must 
be the correct or original readings. 


1 Not hero printed. [N. B, U.] 
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A POEM ENTITLED 8URATHOTSAVA BY SOMESVAItADEVA 

16. I have also to announce the discovery of a Mahfikavya 
or poem, hitherto unknown, by Somesvaradeva whose 
Klrtikaumudl has now been before Sanskrit scholars for some 
years and whose Ramnsataka was mentioned by me in my last 
Report. 1 2 The poem is called Sulathotsava and contains fifteen 
cantos. The plot is the same as that of the SaptasatT or 
Devtmahatmya contained in tho Markandeya PurSna. At the 
beginning, the poet addresses various deities devoting the first 
five stanzas to BhavSni or Durga. He then renders his obeisance 
to-himwlio “ in the temple of his poem placed the image of 
the fame of Rama ” and to “ the son of Satyavatl,” as well as 
to their works, the Rfunayana and the Mahabharata. Then are 
mentioned with admiration the following poets :— 

1. Gunadhya, the author of the Brbatkatha, whose 
Prakrit composition surpassed the Sanskrit com¬ 
position of other poets. 

2. Subandhu. 

3. Kalidasa. 

4. Magha. 

5. Murari and others. This MurSri must be the author 
of the Anarghyaraghava, a Manuscript of a commentary on 
which transcribed in Sam vat 1434, has been already noticed.’ 


CANTO I 


The poet then devotes a good many stanzas to such general 
subjects as poetry, good men, wicked men, &c., and afterwards 
introduces his hero Suratha to his readers. The first canto 
ends with the mention of his Visvavijaya or conquest of 
the world. 


1 Ante, p. 10, [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante, p. 83. [N. B. U.] 
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CANTOS II AND III 


At the beginning of the second, some of Suratha’s counsellors 
are represented to have played into the hands of his enemies 
who with their assistance vanquished him and deprived him of 
his kingdom. Suratha then betook himself to a forest where he 
met a Muni or sage to whom he recounted his misfortunes. He 
advised him to have recourse to austere practices (tapas) in order 
to propitiate BhavSnl, and narrated the glorious deeds of that 
goddess. Sumbhaand Nisumbha had obtained from Brahmadeva 
the boon of freedom from death at the hands of any but a 
woman, and through the virtue of that boon, they made them¬ 
selves all-powerful and oppressed all creatures. The gods 
thereupon went to Brahmadeva, and laid their complaints. 
Brahmadeva explained to them the nature of the boon the 
Demon (Daitya) had received, and advised the gods to go to 
Umn. or BhavH.nl and entreat her to kill Sumbha. Thus ends 
the third canto. 


CANTOS IV—XI 


The gods then went to the Himalaya, a description of which 
in accordance with the orthodox rules of poetry constitutes the 
fourth canto. A description of the seasons, all of which came 
to wait upon the gods in the course of their march, follows in 
the fifth, and a description of a moon-rise in the sixth. The 
seventh canto opens with a description of a sunrise and then 
Bhav&nl is represented as going out to gather flowers. Thence 
she goes to the Gangs to bathe, and as she is returning, the gods 
see her from a distance and sing her praises. They then lay 
their complaints before her and implore her to kill the Daitya 
Sumbha. She allays their fears and promises to destroy the 
demon. 

In the eighth canto, BhavSnl transforms herself into 
a beautiful maiden and resides on a peak of the Himalaya, 
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The report spreads that a beautiful maiden has appeared on the 
Himalaya, and reaches the ears of Sumbha. He sends a person 
to propose to her a-marriage with himself. Bhavanr tells the 
messenger that she has vowed that that man only shall be her 
husband who will fight with her while she is riding a lion. 
The messenger goes back to Sumbha and informs him of this. 
Sumbha wonders at the woman’s oddity and sends, a demon 
of the name of Dhtimralocana to induce her to give up what 
she called her vow, and, if she remained still obstinate, to use 
force and bring her away. Dhnmralocana goes to Bhavfmi and 
while about to execute his master’s commands, he is reduced 
to ashes by the power of the goddess. 

Then in the ninth canto Sumbha is represented as marching 
against lima in person with a large army; the fight between 
them is described in the tenth, and the death of Sumbha in 
the eleventh. 

CANTOS XII-XIV 

Having heard of this glorious deed of Bhavftnj from the 
mouth of the Muni, Suratha makes up his mind to propitiate 
her by the severest austerities. These are described in the 
twelfth canto ; and in the thirteenth Parvatl sends a beautiful 
woman to test his firmness, but he is proof against her blandish¬ 
ments, and goes on with his religious exercises. Then in the 
fourteenth, BhavS.nl is pleased, and manifests herself to Suratha ; 
she pronounces a benediction, and promises him supreme 
sovereignty for a thousand years and the dignity of the 
eighth Manu, after the present or seventh is over, in a future 
life. 

In the meanwhile such of the counsellors of Suratha as 
were faithful to him, destroyed those who had acted as traitors 
and sent men in all directions to trace him out. One of them 
reached at last the forest where Suratha had been practising 


12 [B, G. Bhandarkars Works, YoJ, II] 
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austerities and gave intelligence of his being there to the 
counsellors. They then went to the place with a large number 
of followers and conducted Suratha to his capital where he 
enjoyed supreme sovereignty in accordance with the promise 
of Urn a. 

CANTO XV 

THE HISTORY OF SOMESVARA’S FAMILY 

In the fifteenth canto Somesvara gives the history of his 
family and his own, and at the end devotes a few verses to the 
praise of Vastupala. “There is a place called Nagara where 
reside Brahmans and which is rendered holy by the sacred 
fires kept by them and the sacrificial rites they perform. The 
gods themselves, seeing the holiness of the place and the 
prosperity conferred upon it by Siva, live there as it were 
assuming the forms of Brahmans.” At that place dwelt a 
family of the name of Guleva (?) belonging to the Gotra of 
Vasistha. In that holy family was born Sola, who was created 
by Malarttja, (the founder of the Calukya dynasty of Patan), 
his family priest. He performed the Vajapeya sacrifice and 
attained great influence over the king. His son Lalla was the 
spiritual adviser of Cfimunda ; and his son Munja, of Durlabha. 

Munja’s son was Soma by whose blessings Bhlma became 
victorious everywhere. Ama, the son of Soma, was the family 
priest of Karna. He performed the seven kinds of Jyoti.?toma 
and obtained the title of Samrat, and spent the wealth received 
from the Calukya prince in building temples of Siva, 
digging tanks of water, and making gifts to Brahmans. When 
the Calukya prince harassed the territory of the king of 
Dhsra, the priest of the latter conjured up, by means of 
charms, an evil spirit (ICftya) for the destruction of his master’s 
enemy. But by countercharms, Ama succeeded in turning 
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back the evil spirit against the conjuror himself who was 
instantaneously killed by it. 

Ama’s son was Kumitra, and it was in virtue of his good 
wishes that SiddharSja made the king of Sind.hu a captive 
though he was a man of great prowess, cast into prison the 
ruler of Malava along with his family, and made the proud 
king of the country of “ a lac and a quarter 1 ” bow his head 
to himself. Kurnara performed sacrifices, and'built tanks. 
His son was Sarvadeva who knew the essence of the laws 
laid down by Manu. He was a worshipper of Vi$nu, performed 
sacrifices like his predecessors, and was too proud to beg money 
of others. After his death, his son Amiga took his place. 
Amiga had four sons, Sarvadeva, Kumara, Munja, and Aha<Ja(?) 
The relation of the elder Sarvadeva and his son Amiga to the 
Galukya princes is not stated. Probably Kum&rapala, the 
successor of feiddharaja, being a Jaina, had very little to do with 
them. 

Lut after Kumarapala s death, Sarvadeva the younger, threw 
his bones according to Brahmanic rites into the Ganges and ' 
gratified the Brahmans of Prayaga and Gaya by his gifts, 
sarvadeva constructed tanks in many places, worshipped 
Siva every day, and was hospitable to all Brahmans. 

Kurnara was offered heaps of jewels by the king, the 
son of Kumarap&la, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, but 
he did not accept them. He propitiated Siva in the form 
of Katukesvara and cured the severe wounds received by 
Ajayapala in a battle. When in consequence of a famine, 
the people were reduced to mere skeletons he interceded 
with MulanLja and obtained for them a remission of the assess¬ 
ment on land. He was made chief minister by Pratilpamalla, 
who belonged to the Ba^trakuta family and, being entrusted 


1 I.be country about the Sambhar lake in Kajaputana was so called. 
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with the charge of the army by the C&lukya prince, achieved 
victory for his arms by defeating his enemies. He fought a 
battle with the king of Dhiirfi, who after receiving a wound 
skin-deep, left the battle-field though puffed up with pride, and 
Kumara, destroying a town named Gogasthana (?) belonging to 
him, sank a well in the place where his palace stood. He 
plundered the Malava country and took away all its wealth 
though he dfd not find gold or silver, and gave gold and silver 
to Brahmans when he performed a Sraddha at Gaya. He defeated 
an army of the Mlecchas near the Queen's lake, gratified the 
manes by performing Sraddhas on the bank of the Ganges, and 
brought down rain in rainless districts. As a Brahman, he 
performed his sixfold duty, and as a soldier, he had recourse to 
the six modes of dealing with foreign princes; his fame reached 
the three worlds and he always repeated the three sacred words 
(Bhur, Bhuvar, Svar); he manifested his knowledge of the 
Sastras 1 in sacrificial matters as well as of the Bastras (weapons) 
of war, and he had the holy Brahmanic thread on his bosom 
and held the thread of power in his hands. 

The name of his wife was Lak$ml and they had three sons, 
the eldest of whom was Mahfideva, the second Somesvara, 
and the youngest Yijaya. The great poets Harihara, Subhata, 
and others knowing the great qualities of Somesvara spoke 
of his poetry in terms of his highest praise. By means of a 
drama composed in an hour and a half, and a poem depicting 
the highest sentiment, he pleased the hearts of the attendants 
of king Bhima’s court. 

A PANEGYRIC QN VASTUPALA 

Then follows a panegyric on Yastupiila, in whom, according 
to the poet “learning” which, after the death of Hemacandra had 

1 This and other sacrificial terms arc explained in the Section on sacrificial 
literature., [ later in-this Report ]. 
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been without a resting place, found an abodb, and also the vow 
of universal benevolence, which after Prahl&dana left the world 
had not been assumed by anybody. Yastupala’s genealogy is 
thus given :— 

Candapa of the PrSgvata race 
Candaprasada 

i 

Soma 

i 

AfrvarSja 


Malladeva Yastupala Tejabpala 

In an Inscription in a temple on Mount Abu composed by 
Somesvara, Luniga is mentioned as the eldest brother, but as he 
is said to have died young, his name is omitted here. Prahladana 
was a chief of the Paramara race who ruled over the country 
about Abu, and was a feudatory of the Calukyas of Anahila- 
pattana. Somesvara wrote this poem while Yastupala was alive. 

This Manuscript of the Surathotsava was transcribed in 
Samvat 1495. 

NOTICES OF MANUSCRIPTS 

I will now proceed to notice the Collection of Manuscripts 
made for Government this year. The funds were equally 
divided between Professor Peterson and myself. Rg. 3250 fell 
to my share, and about the end of the year, I drew Rs. 476 
more out of the unexpended balance of the allotment for 
Inscriptions. Out of the total of Rs. 3,726, Rs. 2,265 were paid 
for the Manuscripts collected in Gujarath, Rajaputana, and 
Delhi; and Rs. 930-5-6 for those collected in the Maratha 
Country. The salaries and travelling expenses of the agents, 
and sundries absorbed Rs. 530-10-G. * . 
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The Gujarath and Bajaputana Section of the Collection com¬ 
prises 325 Manuscripts (Nos. 1-325), and the Maratha Section 


412 (Nos. 326-737). In the Gujarath section there are a good 


many Kashmir Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, most of which 
are written in the Sarada character, and 28 of works belonging 
to the Digambara sect of the Jainas. The Manuscripts have 
as usual been arranged in classes according to the subjects. 


VEDAS INCLUDING UPANI$ADS 


In this class there is an incomplete copy of the first part of 
the Samasaxnhita and of the Pada text of the second part, as 
well as a Manuscript of one of the song-books in the Gujarath 
section ; and copies of the Sarnans sung in connection with 
various sacrificial rites in the Maratha section. 


A MANUSCRIPT OF THE KRAMA TEXT OF THE 
VAJASANEYA MANTRA BH AG A 


This last contains a Manuscript of the Krama text of the 
MMhyaihdina rescension of the Saiiihita of the white Yaj urveda, 
as well as of the Pada text (Nos. 354 and 353). 

Krama, Jata, and Ghana are certain arrangements of the Padas 
or words of a Mantra the nature of which has been explained by 
me in an article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, 
[pages 132 if.]. These schemes or arrangements as well as the 
Saiiihita and Pada texts are learnt by a Brahman who devotes 
himself to a religious life from the mouth of a Guru or teacher. 
But since Manuscripts are of use to the pupil and they serve to 
refresh the memory at an advanced age, they also are resorted to. 
Every first class Vaidika or reciter of the Veda must know by 
heart the first or Mantra portion of a Veda, usually called 
Saiiihita, in these five forms; and actually one meets with many 
reciters especially of the Taittiriya and Madhyaihdina rescen- 
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sions of the Yajurveda who know it in this way. But while 
we have many Manuscripts of the Sauihita and Pada texts we 
have but a few of the other forms. No. 354 contains the Krama 
of thirty-seven out of the forty chapters of the Yajasaneya 
Samhita and data of a portion of the twenty-eighth chapter. 


ATHARYOPANI$ADS 

No. 1 (Gujarath Section) contains a copy of the Asramopani$ad 
and of the Garbhopani^ad written in the Saradft or Kashmir 
character. At the end the names of the fifty-two Upanisads 
usually attribute^ to the AtliarvaVeda are thusgiven :■— 


1 Munda. 

2 Prasna. 

3 Brahmavidya. 

4 Ksurika. 

5 Crilika. 

6 Siras. 

7 Sikha. 

8 Garbha, 

9 Mahop. 

10 Brahma. 

11 Praiulgnihotra. 

12 Manduka. 

13 Yaitathya. 

14 Advaita. 

15 Alatasanti. 

16 Nilarudra, 

17 Nadabindu. 

18 Brahmabindu. 

19 Amrtabindu. 


20 Dhyfinabindu. 

21 Tejobindu. 

22 Yogasikhil. 

23 Yogatattva. 

24 SarimyOsa. 

25 Aruneya. 

26 Kanthasruti. 

27 Pinda. 

28 Atma. 

29 Npsiih liapurva- 

tapani. 

30 Tftpamyt Maho. 

31 Tapaniya Maho. 

32 Tapanlya. 

33 N ]*simhatepani- 

Maho. 

34 Uttaratapani. 

35 Kathavalli. 

36 Kathavalli, [U] 

tiara valli. 


37 Keni(e)$e(i)ta. 

38 Narayana. 

39 Bj had Narayana, 

40 Brhad Narayana. 

41 Sarvopanisatsara, 

42 Haiiisa. 

43 Paramahamsa. 

44 Anandavalll. 

45 Bhrguvalll. 

46 Gfiruda, 

47 Kalagnirudra. 

48 Ramapurvata- 

paniya. 

49 Ramottarata- 

paniya. 

50 Kaivalya. 

51 Jabala. 

52 Asrarna. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIST 


The list is introduced with the observation that the first fifteen 
Upanisads from the Munda to the Alfita belong to the Baunakiyas, 
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and the remaining thirty-seven from the Nllarudra to the 
Asrama, to the Paippaladas and Others. 

This list differs from that given by Professor Weber in his 
Catalogue (p. 95) in the latter part, but agrees perfectly with that 
given by Colebrooke. He only calls both the 6th and the 7th. 
Atharvasiras, while the latter should be called Atharvasikha, 
as it; is here. That this group is not arbitrary but represents 
some fact of literary history is shown by the circumstance 
that we have many Manuscripts in which these Atharvaveda 
Upanigads are written exactly in the order in which they are 
given in this list. Thus No. 628 (Maratha Section) which is but a 
fragment contains the first thirty-three, and No. 10 of last 
year’s Collection, forty-seven. No, 140 of 1879-80, which 
is also a fragment, begins with the thirty-fifth in the list and 
comes down to the forty-seventh ; after which we have the 
Jabilla and Kaivalya, the two Kama-tapinis being omitted. After 
Kaivalya we have the Atmabodlia and the Svetfisvatara. 

Some of the names, however, in the above are not correctly 
written. Upanigad No. 12 is called Mamjaka, blit Magdukya is 
the name of all the four from 12 to 15 ; it should therefore 
be called Agama, the first of the four parts of the MSndakya. 
In Manuscript No. 10 of last year, all these four are included 
in Upanigad 12. Nos. 29 to 33 in the above ought to be named 
Prathama Maho, Dvitlya Maho. &c., all the five constituting 
the Nysiihhapurvatiipinl. These five and also the thirty- 
fourth are included in TJpanisad 26 of No. 10 of 1882-83. 
Nos. 35 and 36 are the two chapters of the Kathopanisad called 
Atharvavalli in last year’s No. 10, and included in Upani§ad 27; 
Nos. 39 and 40 together constitute the Mahanarayana 
Upanisad or the 30th of the latter Manuscript, and Nos. 44 and 
45 are included in the 34th. Of these, the two Atkarvavallis or 

A 

Kathavallis are the same as the Kathopanisad of the Black 
Yajurveda; the two parts of the Brhad Nilrayana or Mahit- 
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narayana the sarue as the Narayanopani^ad of] that Veda, and 
the Anandavalli and Bhfguvalli, the same as the Taittiriya. There' 
are of course various readings. 

VEDANGAS AND WORKS ON THE 
SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 


SOTRABHASiYAS 


In the Gujarath Section we have a copy of a fragment of the 
Bhfigya on Asvalayana’s Srautasntra by Siddhffntin (No. 8.) A 
copy of three chapters of the work was purchased by me for our 
Collections in 1879. 

No. 19 is a Manuscript of DhQrtasvitmin’s Bha$ya on 
the Samanyasotra or general sacrificial topics, forming 
a part of the twenty-fourth Prasna of Apastamba’s Sutra ; and 
No. 14 is a copy of BhavasvSmin’s Bhagya on BaudhSyana’s 
Sutra on the Caturmasya rites. All these three are very old 
authors as will be shown below. 

No. 10 is an incomplete copy in the Kashmira character of 
Katyayana’s SrAddhasntra with a commentary. In the Maratha 
Section we have a Manuscript of chapters X and XXV of 
Dovayajnika’s Bha$ya on Katyayana’s Srautasntra (Nos. 367 
and 368). 


8RADDHAKA&KA 

No. 382 is Sraddhakasika, which is a very full commentary 
on Katyayana’s Sraddhasntra, by Krsna. Kysna was the 
son of Vignu whose father was Atisnkha and grandfather 
Nityananda. Kp?pa states in the beginning that this Sntra was 
expounded by Karka in words the sense of which was deep. 
The exposition therefore was difficult to understand and hence 
another commentary was written by Halayudha. This alto did 

13 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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not render the sense of the Sutra plain, and therefore he -wrote 
his commentary to dispell “ the darkness in the shape of a mass 
of doubts. ” The commentary abounds with quotations from 
the Puranas and Sniftis. ' The author also quotes a work called 
Dliarmapradlpa which must be the work of that name written 
by an author of the name of Dravida. (See below). 

MAHIDHARA 

No. 363 is a commentary on KfitySyana’s Sulvastitra by 
Mahtdhara. At the end we are told that Mahldhara composed it 
at Benares “ on Sunday the 13th of the light half of——, in 
the year 1646,” at the command of' his Guru or master 
Ratnesvaramisra, the son of Kosova, after duly studying the 
BhUsya, the Vrtti composed by Rama, and the Sutras themselves. 
The commentary itself is based on the Bhagya and the Vrtti. 
The date 1646 refers to the Saihvat or Vikrama era. For at the 
end of a Manuscript of the Mantramahodadhi together with a 
commentary composed by Mahldhara (which forms No. 26 of 
our Collection of 1868-69) there is a statement to the effect that 
the work was composed in 1645 of the Vikrama era. This 
Mahldhara must be the same person as the author of the VedadTpa 
or commentary on the SamhitS of the white Yajurveda. 

No. 383 is a commentary on Kesava’s Sikga by a man of 
the name of AlamUrimanci, and No: 371, on Katyayana’s 
Snanasotra, by one who calls himself Trimallatanaya or son of 
Trimalla. 

THE HAOTRAKARIKAS OF NRS1M0AYAJTAN 

Among works on the Sacrificial Ritual, there are some deserving 
of notice. No. 25 is a copy of the •HautrakSrikas by 
Nrsimhayaj van, which appear to form part of a larger work 
entitled Prayogaratnft. The first four folios are missing. The 
work explains the duties of the Hotr priest in the smaller 
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sacrificial rites beginning with the Darsa-Pitrpamasa and ending 
with the CatQrmasya. 

At the end of each section the author gives a short history 
of himself. But in our Manuscript the opening words only 
are given and the complete verses must have existed in the 
leaves which are lost. Gangadhara Sftstri Datar of Poona, 
however possesses a copy of the work and the verses are 
there given in an entire form. The author therein tells 
us :—“ There is & village of the name of Varurvalu in the 
Hosala country where' iiQtirisi 16 ^ Nysiihha whose son Narayana- 
bh, . 'a" the Atri race went Kasi, and he and Arnmayl gave 

birth to a son, tn* lea,, ' ppinatha. Goplnatha’s younger 
brother Nysiiiiha composed the Prayogaratna.” The Hosala 
country must be Mysore. For, in an Inscription dated 1277 
Saka or 1355 A.D., published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, Bukharaya, probably the same as that who 
founded the Vijayanagara dynasty, but who was only a 
Mahrimandalesvara or minor prince at the time, is represented 
to be ruling at his capital Hosapattana in the Hoysana country. 
And the Hoysala Yadavas ruled over the country of Mysore 
and the surrounding districts, and the country probably derived 
its name from theirs, or vice versa, they derived theirs from 
that pf the country. 

PRAYASCITTA kabikas op gopala 

No. 27 is a Manuscript of the Prayascittakarikas based on the 
Sutra of Baudhfiyana by Gopala, and No. 397 of the Maratha 
Section contains his Karikas on the Soma sacrifice. Gangadhara 
Sastrl Datar tells me that Gopala is quoted by Sayana in his 
commentary on the-Darsa-ParpamSsa portion of the Baudtiayana- 
stttra. Gopala, therefore, must have lived before the fourteenth 
century. The Prayascittapradlpa, of which No. 428 is a copy, 
and which is regarded as a work of great authority though the 
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author’s name is unknown, mentions Gopala in the introductory 
verses as the expounder of the Prftyascittas laid down by 
Baudh&yana. The author of the PrSyascittapradipa professes 
to follow Bhavasvamin in the decision of the knotty points 
concerning his subject. 

TRIKANDAM ANDANA’S KARIKAS 

An important work belonging to this sub-division is the 
A past ambadh van itarthakfirikas by Trikai\'tamapdana Bhaskara 
Misra, the son of Kumarasvamin. The work consists of four 
parts. The first is called Adliike ^da in which the requisite 
qualifications of one who has t the sacrificial fire and 

perform the several rites are discussed. The second is called 
Pratinidhikanda, wherein are considered what times for the 
performance of the sacrificial rites and what materials should 
be chosen, when the principal ones that are laid down in the 
scriptures, cannot be availed of. In the third part which is 
called Punaradhanakanda, the circumstances and manner in 
which the old sacrificial fire becomes either polluted or destroyed, 
and in which it should be resumed, are discussed. In the fourth 
part, which is called Adhanakanda, the inauguration or first 
assumption of the sacrificial fire, the initial I$ti after the 
inauguration, the treatment of the fire when the keeper goes on 
a travel, the I$ti consisting of the first offering of the grain of 
the season to the gods (Agrayana), and such matters are 
considered. 

There is a Manuscript of the first three Kandas in the 
Collection of 1871-72 (No. 22), and others are noticed by 
Burnell in his Catalogue of Tan j or Manuscripts. But 
Manuscripts of the fourth or last Kanda are extremely rare. 
No. 21 is a copy of this fourth or last Kanda. GangSdhara Sastrl 
possesses a Manuscript of the whole work including the last 
Kanda also. 
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TRIKANDAMANDANA QUOTED BY HEMADRI 


Quotations from the second or Pratinidhik&pda of TrikSnda- 
mandana occur in the Kfilanirpaya of Hemadri about the end of 
the work. Thus, verse 150 of the former according to GahgSdhara 
Sastn’s copy, is quoted on folio 3605 of the Manuscript of the 
Krdanirnaya, No. 237 in my Collection A. of 1881-82; verses 
159 and 160 on 1361b and verses 161 and 162 on f. 3626. In 
his introduction to these quotations Hemadri calls the author 
Trik&pdamapdana. Hemadri, we know, was a minister of 
Makadeva, the king of Mahara^ra, of the Yadava dynasty, who 
reigned at Devagiri from 1260 to 1271 a.d., and for a short time, 
of his nephew and successor Ramacandra. Trikandamandana 
Bhaskaramisra, therefore, must have lived one or two hundred 
years at least before him, and may have lived still earlier. His 
work abounds with references to previous works and writers on 
sacrificial subjects, whose views on different matters are 
succinctly stated. 

No. 21 which is a small Manuscript of 34 leaves containing 
matter equal to about 850 Anu^ubhs contains the following 
names:— 

AUTHORS AND WORKS QUOTED BY TRIKANDAMANDANA 
CADHANAKANDA) 

l ~VKDIC SAKHAS OR WORKS . 

Kathilli or Katha-(compounded)* lb 2, lib 3 ,19ft 2 ,325 2,33 b 4 . 

-asruti 15a 3. 

Kaugttakisruti 13 b 1, 2, 3. 

Bahvrcali 185 5, 195 5. 

Maitrayaniyakah 145 4. 

Vajinah 45 1, 55 7. 345 1. 

-as Yajasaneyinah 135 6. 

Samkhyayana 135 5, 17a 7. 


1 The number in Italics shows the number of the line from the bottom of the 

page. 
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II—AUTHORS OP SOTRAS 

ArapyanivSsi-Matsya 106 2 . 

Apastamba J6 2, 11 a 3 , 13a 2 ; Ap —prdhali 25b 3 . 

Asvalayana 2a 2, 8a 3, 146 7, 176 4,20a 3, 20a.4, 27a 4 ; Asv—' 
pa^he 11a 4. 

TJpavarfca 56 1 ; Upav—pathatali 11a 6. 

Katyayana 6a 8, 8a A, 86 1, 9a 7, 106 2, 106 4, 216 4, 27a 
29a 2, 31a 2, 336 2. 

Paninlya 17a 2, 

Baudhayana 8a 3, 106 2, 126 3, 146 2, 15a <5,176 2, 19a 1, 3, 
196 3, 216 2, 25a 5, 30a 5, 326 2, 33634a 4 ; G r hya 34a 5, 
Bhamivaja 16 2,14a 4, 176 4,19a 7,196 3, 236 2, 25a£, 26a 3, 
29a <3, 33a 1, 336 2. 

Laugakyi 6a 2,106 2, 176 4, 2la 2, 336 2. 

Satya$adha 16 2, 12a 4. 

-as Hiranyakesin 31a 3. 

Ill—AUTHORS OP COMMENTARIES ON SOTRAS 
AND OP PRAYOGAS 

K^ideva 14a 4, 196 4, 22a 2, 236 1, 4, 33a 1. 

Karka 6a 8, 14a 1. 

Kesava 166 6,18a2, 286 7, 2, 4 , 296 2,30a 1, 30a 6, 3067, 326 1. 

-as Kesavasvamin 336 2. 

-as Kesavasari 8a 1. 

Dravida 86 2, 96 3, 19a 1. 

Dharta 14a 4,17a 5,176 2, 18a 2, 236 2, 306 3 , 32a 5. 

-as Dhurtasvamin 34a 2. 

N&rayapa 2a 2, 12a 2, 246 3 . 

BhavanSga 2a 2,13a 4 , 20a i. 

Bhavasvamin 7a 6,15a 7, 236 3. 

Bharadv§jlyabh5$yakrt 26a 7. 

Yaraha 196 1. 

Vidhiratnakj’fc 14a <3, 22a 2. 
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Yrddha 236 2, 236 3, 266 3 , 34a 2. 

---Yrddliflcarya, 186 6, 31a 5 . 

Sahara 176 7. 

SaiiikarsakandaByabhrisyakara 26a 4 . 
Siddhantin 20a 2 % 27a ,5. 


IY—OTHER AUTHORS 


Garga 26a 5. 

Jaimini 7a 5. 

Sankha as author of a Dharmas&stra 266 5, 


y—WORM 


Atharvanasotra 7 a 2. 

Kittlya Dharmasastra 27 a 5. 

Katlyasutra 5a 7. 

Karkasya Paddhati 176 6. 

Kurmapurana 126 3 . 

Chandogaparisi^ta 16a 1. 

Tark^yagrantha 206 5. 

Dharmadipa 28a 4 . 

Bhavabhai-jya 156 7. 

Bbflradv&j t yabha^ya 126 2, 19a 4, 20a 5, 34a 1. 

Laiigak§Jirdrinitasntra 9a 6. 

Yidhiratna 96 2. 

Yisnusmvti 27a 5. 

Ypddhagrantha, 196 4. 

Samkarsa Ivarnla. 23a 7, 276 ,5. 

Satranibandha, by the author (asmatsntranibandhasca) 22a 3, 
* Smftidlpa, 346 7. 

By the word Katha in the first group of names it is probable 
that in some cases at least the Siltra of the Kathacarana is meant; 
for in the first of the references to that name, Apastamba, 
BhSradvaja and Satyfisftdha are associated with Katha. 
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NOTICES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(1) UPAVARSA 

The name Upavarsa as that of the author of a Sfitra is new $ 
hut there is no question that Trikandamanijana means to speak 
of him as such. For we are told “ TJpavar^a and others have 
laid down that when one has performed the ceremony of the 
inauguration of the sacred fire, he should feed a hundred 
(Brahmans) ; but this is not prescribed in other Sutras. ” 
Similarly, in discussing the relations between the Gotras, *the 
lists of which are different in the different Sutras, Trik&nda- 
mandana says “ the TJsijas, Vamadevas, and Dirghatamasas are 
Gautamas, i.e., branches of the Gautama race according to the 
reading of Upavarsa and others, and consequently they should 
not intermarry but may have connection with the BMradvfijas, *’ 

But Upavar§a as the author of a Vytti or commentary on the 
Mtmamsa and Vedanta Sutras is spoken of in terms of reverence 
by SamkaracSrya in his Bhasya on the Vedanta Sutras, 
(III. 3. 53). And the name occurs in the story of IvatySyana 
narrated in Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara and Ksemendra’s 
Bvhatkathil, along with others which are historical. Upavarga 
was the father of Upako&l, the wife of KfitySyana, and the 
brother of Var$a, the teacher of the latter. Like Kfttyayana, 
Vyadi, and Pfmini, who figure in the story, Upavar^a too must 
have been a historical person and the author of the Sutra 
mentioned by TrikUntjlamandana, or of the Vpttis, or of both, 
must be the person intended to be spoken of. 

(2 and 3) LaUGAKSI AND BHARADVAJA 

The Sutras of Laugak^i and BharadvSja are often referred to 
in other works and are well known ; and one of our author’s 
references is in express words to the " Sutra composed by 
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Laugftksi.” Copies of RhfiradvSja are also to be met with 
though rarely. 

(4) MATSYA 

The name Matsya, supposing Arapyanivasin to be an epithet 
signifying Muni or a sage living in a forest, is unknown. It 
occurs in a compound of which those of Baudhayana, Laugak#i, 
and Katyayana are the other members ; and therefore was 
probably borne by the author of a Sutra. As to Faniniya the 
words of our author are : “ So much is stated in the A tharvana 
Sfltra by Paninlya, ” wherefore, if there is no error here, that 
too must be the name of the author of a Sutra. 

(5) KARKA 

Of the names in the third group, Karka is of course the com¬ 
mentator on Kiltyayana’s Sutra and our author indicates that, 
when in one of the,two places in which he refers to him he 
says, “ Ks.ty5.yana calls that (sacrificial vessel) Va;jra which is 
like a sword without mentioning any particulars, and Karka 
explains it so. ” In the other place also there is a similar 
statement. Karka is also mentioned in the SrUddhanirnaya of 
Hemildri and his views on certain points are discussed and 
refuted. 

(fi) kesavasvamin 

Kesava or Kesavasvamin must, I think, be the author of the 
Prayogasara, an incomplete copy of which was purchased by 
me for Government in 1879 and which is noticed in my Report 
for that year. A copy of it is mentioned in Dr. Burnell's 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Manuscripts. 

(7) DHCRTASVAM1N 

DhUrta or Dhurtasvamin is the author of a Bha$ya on the 
Sutra of Apastamba, but copies of the whole work are not 
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available. Besides the Manuscript of the commentary on a 
portion of the 25th Prasna noticed above, I have recently 
procured a copy of that on the first seventeen Prasnas. 

. (8) NARIYANA 

NarSyana is the author of the Vftti on the Srautasfttra of 
Asvalayana. For, in the first of the three places in which his 
name occurs, Trikandamandana says : “ Asvalayana lays down 
that the inauguration or assumption of the sacred fire may be 
made in any season of the year. Narayana has stated that this 
precept applies only to such persons as are in difficult circum¬ 
stances and cannot wait till the advent of the season prescribed 
in the previous Sutras. ” This is exactly what we find stated in 
Nfirfiyana’s comment on Asv. Sr., II. 1. 14. (p. 80 Bibl. Ind. Ed.). 

In the second instance in which Narayana’s name occurs, 
Trikandamandana, in explaining the duties of the keeper of the 
sacred fire when travelling, gives Narayana’s definition of 
travelling which is “ going from the village (Grama), in which 
one’s fires are, to another village (Gr&m&ntara) ”, and observes 
that the word “ village ” occurring in this definition is not to be 
taken in its literal sense. Whether he goes to another village, 
or a town, or a hamlet, or anywhere else, after having crossed 
the boundary [of the place where his fires are], it is travelling* 
Now this definition of travelling with the word Grama or village 
used twice occurs in NrnTiyana’s Yftti under Asvalayana II. 5. 1. 
(p. 109 Bibl. Ind, Ed.) 

(9) BHAVANAGA 

In connection with NSrayana’s explanation of the Sutra in the 
first of these two instances, our author says that Bliavanaga takes 
the Sutra in its literal sense, i.e., does not limit its scope as 
NilrUyana has done, thus indicating that BhavanUga was either 
the author of a BhAgya on the Sutra of Asvalayana or of a 
Prayoga or sacrificial manual based on it. 
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(10) BHAVASVAMIN 

Bhavaswlrnin is the author of a commentary on the Stitra of 
Baudhayana, a fragment of which in the present Collection is 
noticed above. The author of a Bh&$ya on the Stitra of 
BharadvSja and the Bha$ya itself are, it will be seen, mentioned 
by TrikaQ.dama 9 cj.ana, but he does not give the author’s proper 
name. 

(11) DR AVI DA 

What author is meant by Dravida I cannot say with certainty ; 
but he may be the author of the Smjlipradlpa mentioned by 
Srldhara in the Smrtyarthasfira \ and perhaps the Sinjlidipa 
mentioned by Trikaiujamarujana may be the Smvtipradipa. 

(12) SAHARA 

Sahara must be the author of the Bha^ya on the Mlmamsa 
Stitra of Jaimini. 

' v 

NOTICES OP SOME OF THE WOBKS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(1) SAMKARSAKAISrpA 

A Sutra from the Samkar§akanda is quoted by (§arhkar5cS.rya 
in his Bh&eya or dissertation on the Vedanta Stitra III. 3* 43 ; 
and Govindananda, one of the commentators, explains it as 
“ Daivatyakan<ja. ” A nandaj Sana also says it is the “ Devata- 
kan<Ja” and it .is called Samkar$akanda, because in it whatever 
has remained to be spoken of relating to the Karmakan<ja is 
stated succinctly. With reference to it Saxiikaracarya calls that 
Kfinda first or previous Kfmxja which contains two Sutras which 
he quotes under III. 3. 44, and *50, and which are found in 
Jaimini’s Mlmamsa. Samkargak&^a is, therefore, the second 
part or appendix of the Mlmamsa Sutra ; and there is a copy of 
it, Gaiigadhara Sastrl tells me, in Poona, and another at Alibag. 
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Our author speaks of a commentator on it. Siddhantin must be 
the same as the author of the Bha$ya on Asvalayana’s Sutra 
mentioned before. 

(2) VIDHIRATNA 

Vidhiratna is quoted as I learn from Gahgadhara Sastri in the 
Prayogapftrijata. Of Varaha and Vtfddha or Vrddhacarya 
nothing is known. Perhaps the latter is an epithet, but whose 
epithet it was, cannot be said. The Yrddhagrantha referred to 
by Trikan(Jamarn}ana in one case was probably the work of 
Vyddhacarya. 

DATES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS MENTIONED ABOVE 

All these authors thus appear to have flourished, and these 
works to have been written, previous to at least the twelfth 
century. One of them—Kesavasvilmin—speaks in the introduction 
to his Baudh&yanaprayoga&tra, of Narayana and other previous 
authors of Prayogas, and professes to follow the views of 
Bhavasvamin. Whether the Narayana meant is the author of 
the Vrtti on the Sfitra of Asvalayana, or another person, is 
doubtful; but there can be no question that the Bhavasvamin he 
speaks of must be the author of the Bha$ya on the Baudhayana 
Sutra, since Kesava’s Prayoga is based on that Sotra. Narayana, 
the author of the Vffcti, mentions Devasvamiii as the writer of a 
comprehensive BhEsya on Asvalayanasutra, which he seems to 
have followed.—By the way, it seems strange that Trikanda- 
mapcjana should not mention him in the work before me ; but 
the explanation probably is that Narayana’s work being a sort 
of abridgement of Devasvamin’s, he considered the view of the 
latter to be represented when he quoted from Narayana’s work.— 
Now, if Kesavasvamin, because he is quoted by Trikanda- 
mainjana, must have flourished before the twelfth century, 
Bhavasvamin must have flourished before the tenth century, 
since he is spoken of as an established authority by him, and 
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to acquire that position, he must at least have been-two hundred 
years old at the time. The same may be said with reference to 
Devasvamin. 

THE TITLE SVAMIN INDICATIVE OF THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the names of most of the 
famous writers on the sacrificial rites should have the title 
Svamin attached to them. No writer later than the thirteenth 
century seems to have it. We have Bhattas, AcRryas, Yajvans, 
Dlk$itas, and Yajnikas during the last six centuries, but no 
Svamin. The title appears to have been in use at a certain 
period and been given to Mlmaihsakas or men conversant with 
the sacrificial lore. At the head of these stands Sabarasvamin, 
the author of the Bhasya on Jaimini’s Mlmariisa SQtra. Then 
we have Agnisvamin the commentator on L&tySyana’s 
Srautastttra, Bhavasvtain, Devasvamin, Dhurtasvamin, Kapardi- 
svamin, Kesavasvamin and others. Kumarila is both a Svamin 
and a Bhatta. Karka is mostly TJpadhyaya and rarely Svamin. 


THE TITLE OCCURS IN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY 

Certain Inscriptions of the early Calukyas of the Deccan, to 
one of which Professor Weber has already called attention, 
and one Yalabhi Inscription, carry the period during which 
the title Svamin was used, up to the seventh century. 
In an undated copperplate Inscription of Vikramaditya I, 
who ceased to reign in 680 A.D., the names of some of the 
donees are Nandisvamin, Lohasvamin, and Bhallasvamin 1 ; in 
another dated 700 A.D., the grantee is Dasasvamin son of 
JannasvjTmin, and grandson of Revasvami-Dikyita ; and we have 
Devasvamin, Karkasvamin, Yajnasvamin, Rudrasvamiri and 
others in a third dated 705 a.d/; while the Yalabhi Inscription 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. vi, 77. 
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which is dated 326 of the Valabhl-Gupta era or 645 A.D., has 
Mankasvftmin. 1 Two of these names, it will be seen, are the 
same as those borne by two of our authors. But the period 
extends still higher into antiquity. 

$ABARASVAMIN’S APPROXIMATE BATE 

Sabarasvamin is expressly mentioned by Samkarficurya, whose 
usually accepted date is the end of the eighth century, as the author 
of the Mimariisabhasya (III. 3. 53), and the work of KumSrila who 
has been placed about a hundred years before, but who certainly 
lived after Kalidasa (a verse from whose Sakuntala—Sataiii hi 
samdeha &c.—he quotes in the Tantravartika) is based on the 
Bha$ya. Sahara therefore must have flourished before the 
seventh century at least, but how long before we have not the 
means of determining. He may have lived two or three 
centuries earlier ; and some of the authors of the Bha$yas, 
Agnisvamin, Devasvamin, and Bhavasvamin probably flourished 
about the same period. 

CLASSES OF SACRIFICIAL RITES 

All the varied sacrificial rites of the Brahmans may be distin¬ 
guished into four kinds : 

1st, Sayaiiiprataragnihotra—or the morning and evening 
offerings of milk and ghee to Siirya and Agni respectively, 
which are thrown into the sacred (ires kept in the house ; 

2 nd, Isti or a complete sacrificial performance consisting 
of offerings of ghee, Purodasa or cake of flour, and Oaru 
or boiled rice to certain deities, some of which are the 
Fradhclna or chief deities of the sacrifice, and the 
others minor or subordinate ; 

3rd, Pasti or animal sacrifice ; 


1 lad. Ant., Vo!. I, p. 16, 
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and 1th, •Soma or the sacrificial performance in which Soma 
juice is extracted and offered to the gods. 

The animal sacrifice properly belongs to the second species ; 
but it is convenient to distinguish it from the ordinary I@tis. 
There are independent Istis and animal sacrifices, but these 
often form Angas or parts of larger sacrifices, such as the 
Caturmssya and Soma. The Istis performed on the new and - 
full moon days are considered the type of others and hence 
they are first explained in all Kalpasfltras, and their Mantras 
first given in the Yajurveda. 

But the very first rite to be performed is, of course, the 
inauguration of the sacrificial fires. No. 386 is an incomplete 
copy of what appears to be a full commentary on Katyayana s 
Sutras on this eeremony. Nos. 446 and -447 are Manuscripts ot 
the ritual of the ' daily morning and evening offerings according 
to the Vajasaneyins. 

THE DIFFERENT ISTIS DESCRIBED 
THE INTRODUCTORY ISTI 

Immediately before the first full-moon Iijti after inauguration, 
another called the Anvarambhaniya or introductory I?ti has to be 
performed. No. 20 is a copy of the Prayoga or ritual of this 
according to Baudhayana, and No. 338 of that according to the 
Vajasaneyins, Then follow the Darsa-POrnamSsa or New and 
Full Moon I?tis. 


THE NEW AND FULL MOON ISTIS 

In No. 26 the duties of the Brahman priest on the occasion of 
these sacrifices are mentioned in accordance with the injunctions 
of Asvalfiyana ; and in Nos. 408-10, those of the Iloty. Nos. 403 
and 404 are copies of manuals for the use of the Adhvaryu, the 
Agnldhra, and the Yajamana or the sacrificer in these I^is, 
compiled in accordance with the Sutra of Baudhayana. 
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Generally when the Yajamana or sacrificer is a Bgvedin or student 
of the Rgveda, his Adhvaryu and Agnidhra as well as he himself 
follow Baudhftyana in the performance of their duties, the Hoty 
and the Brahman performing theirs in accordance with the rules 
laid down try Asvalayana. Nos. 403 and 404 are therefore 
manuals compiled for the purposes of a Egvedin Yajam&na. 

ATHARVAYEDA MANUSCRIPTS OF THESE RITES 

No. 405 is a copy of a manual of the New and Bull Moon rites 
for the use of a sacrificer who is an Atharvavedin or student of 
the Atliarvaveda ; and in No. 407 the duties of the Brahman 
priest of such a sacrificer are explained in accordance with the 
Kausikasatra of that Yeda. 

THE AGRAYANA 1ST! 

Then the keeper of the sacred fire (Agnihotrin) has to perforin 
three I0is called Agrayana in three seasons, viz., the rains 
(Yarg&fi), autumn (Sarad), and Yasanta (spring), or one as a 
substitute for them all in the autumn. He has on those occasions 
to offer to the gods the new grain of the season, Syamfika, Yrihi 
(rice) and Yava (barley). No. 391 is a manual giving the details 
of this rite according to the rules laid down by Baudhayana. 

THE NIROdHAPA&X 

The Agnihotrin has also to perform a Pasu or animal sacrifice 
once in six months or once every year. This Pasu is called 
Nirndhapasu. There are other kinds of Pasus some of which are, 
like the Nirtnjhapasu, independent I$tis to be performed under 
certain circumstances, and others form parts of larger sacrifices 
such as tlxe Soma. But. the Niru<Jhapasu is obligatory on the 
keeper of the sacred fire. 

No. 424 is a copy of a work describing the manner prevalent 
among the Yajasaneyins of performing this sacrifice; and 
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No. 416 gives the duties of the Maitravaruna priest in that 
sacrifice in accordance with Aivalayana’s rules. 

The Pasu or animal sacrifice consists of three parts, (1) the 
Vapfty&ga or the offering of the peritoneum, (2) the Purodasay&ga 
or the offering of the cake, and (3) the Angayaga or offering of 
certain other parts of the animal. 

CATURMASYANI. .FOUR RITES 
INTERVAL BETWEEN THE PERFORMANCE OF THESE RITES 

Another set of sacrificial rites that must be gone through is 
that called Caturmasyani. These are four different performances 
styled Parvans. The first is called Vaisvadeva, the second 
Varunapraghasa, the third Sakamedha, and the fourth SunAsirlya 
or Sunasirya. The second is to be gone through on the fifth Full 
Moon day after the first, that is, at the end of the fourth month ; 
the third at the end of an equal interval after the second ; and 
the fourth after the third. Thus these rites were originally called 
Caturmasyani because they were performed after an interval of 
four months in each case ; and they were spread over a whole 
year. 

A Pasu or animal sacrifice to Indragnl forms part of the 
whole ceremony and it is to be performed at the end of the 
second month after Varunapraghasa. These are. the intervals 
between the different rites making up the Caturmasyani laid 
down by Asvalayana, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, and Katyayana; 
but Baudhayana allows of all the parts being performed within 
twelve days, or even within so many as the rites actually occupy, 
i.e., five days. In the first case, the Vaisvadevaparvan should be 
gone through on the first day, the Varunapraghasa on the fourth, 
the Sakamedha which occupies two days on the ninth and tenth, 
and the Sunasirlya on the twelfth. 

BhSradvaja also, in a passage quoted by Rudradatta, limits 
the period to twelve, though he differs from Baudhayana as 

15 [ R. a. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II. ] 
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to the particular day when each of the parts should be performed. 
In the second case, the first Parvan or part should be performed 
on the first day, the second on the second, the third on the 
third and the fourth, and the last on the fifth. This five days’ 
performance is laid down in the Sutra of the Kathas also. 

There can be little doubt that the spreading of the Caturmas- 
yfmi over the whole year by performing each of the four parts 
every four months was the ancient practice. The name itself 
shows this, and the twelve days’ performance, which must have 
come in later, also indicates the same thing. For the twelve days 
are taken to represent the twelve months, and this is actually 
stated in the passage from Bharadvaja referred to above. The 
five days’ performance must be still later. 

COMPARATIVELY LATER LATE OF BAUDHAYANA 

The Baudhayanasutra, therefore, in which the period for the 
performance of the Caturmasyani is thus shortened, must be later, 
as is also shown by its mentioning many other such later 
developments and ceremonies not laid down in the other Sutras. 
The same may be said of Bharadvaja’s Sutra also. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF WORKS ON THE CATURMASYANI 

No. 398 is a manual of Caturmasyani as laid down by 
Katyayana. No. 899 describes the same rites in accordance with 
the rules of Hiranyakesin, and No. 400 gives the duties of the 
Hotr priest in these sacrifices. In No. 22 of the Gujarath 
Collection, all the rites from the inauguration of the sacred fire 
to the Caturmasya are described according to the Sutra of 
Baudhayana. 

ALL THE CATURMASYANI PERFORMED ON THE SAME DAY 

In No. 394 a mode of performing the Caturmasyani in a single 
day is given. It consists in grouping the deities of the fouj* 
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Par vans together and offering oblations to them one after another. 
The Pitrye§ti and the Tryambaka which form parts of the 
Sakamedha are alone separately performed. The one whole year 
therefore laid down by the older writers for the Oaturmasy&ni 
is thus reduced to a single day. The manual is intended for a 
Vajasaneyin sacrificer, but a Stitra from a work not belonging to 
that school, is quoted-as an authority for this particular mode of 
shortening the ceremony. 

NITYA NAIMITTIKA AND KAMYA RITES 

The Sacrificial rites are divided into Nitya, Naimittika, and 
KSrnya. Nitya are those which should be regularly performed 
and the omission of which constitutes a sin ; Naimittika are 
those which are to be performed on the occurrence of a certain 
event but are as obligatory as the others ; and a Kamya rite is 
gone through only when the keeper of the sacred fire, entertains 
a certain desire, the fulfilment *of which, that particular rite 
possesses the virtue of bringing about. 

The rites I have hitherto noticed are Nitya ; the I$ti to be 
performed when a son is born is a Naimittika rite, and No. 23 
contains the ritual of this according to Baudhayana. 

KAMYA RITES 
THE PAVITftESTI 

A rite called Pavitre^i is performed for destroying sins. The 
Pradhana or peculiar deities which are invoked and to which 
offerings are made are ;—1. Agnib Pavam&nab, 2. Sarasvati 
Priya, 3. Agnib Pavakab, 4. Savita Satyaprasavabr 5. Agnib 
Sucib, 6. Vayuh NiyutvSn, 7. Agnib Vratapatib* 8. Vi$pub 
Sipivisfab, 9. Agnib Vaisvanarab, 10. Dadhikrava. 

No. 423 is a copy of the Prayoga or ritual of this rite according to 
Baudhayana. No. 422 is the same ritual intended for the followers 
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of the Vajasaneya Veda ; but the author states that this rite is not 
laid down in the StUra belonging to his Veda, and therefore 
follows Baudhayana and others in the preparation of his manual. 

The Pavitresti is a Kamya I@ti, but since every body wishes to 
be free from sins and commits them again and again, this rite 
is generally, though not always, performed every year. 


THE MRGARESTI 


A more effective rite for the cleansing away of sins is the 
Mrgaresti. The duties of the Hotr-priest in this are given 
according to Baudhayana in Nos. 28 and 434, and of the 
Adhvaryu in No. 433. 

No. 396 which is a copy of a manual for the use of 
the followers of Satyagadha Hiranyakesin contains at the 
end the ritual of this Igti. The author therein states that 
the MrgaregU is not taught by Saty ;igad ha but by Baudhayana ; 
still Since according to the Mimarhsakas all Satras must be 
considered as laying down but one harmonious system of rites, 
the rites laid down by the author of one Sotra might be adopted 
by the followers of another. He therefore proceeds to explain 
the ritual for the followers of Hiranyakesin. 

The deities of the Mrgaresti are 1. Agnib Aihhomuk, 
2. Indrab Aihhomuk, 3. MitrSvarunau Agomucau, 4. Vayusa- 
vitarau Agomucau, 5. Asvinau Agomucau, 6. Marutab 
Enomucab, 7. Visve Devah Enomucab, 8. Anumati, 9. Agnib 
Vaisvanarab, 10. Dyavaprthivyau Amhomucau. 


THE PUTRAKAMYESTI 


No. 425 is a copy of the ritual of an I§ti to be performed by 
one who desires to have a son born to him. It is intended for 
the Vajasaneyins, and the Pradhana or the principal deities 
are:—1. Agnib Putravan, and 2. Indrab Putn. Asvalayana 
lays down this I§ti, but the deity according to him is only 
one viz., Agnib Putri. 
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DIFFERENT KlMYA ISflS 

MANY KlMYA ISTIS LAID DOWN BY HIRANYAKESIN 
AND BAUDHllfANA 

Such. Kamya T?tis are innumerable. Asvalfiyana mention^ 
only a few, but other, authors principally Hiranyakesin and 
Baudhayana, prescribe a great many. No. 395 gives 134 such 
I?tis according to .Hiranyakesin. All these I@tis are, as above 
remarked, performed in the manner in which the New or 
Full Moon I@'(i is performed, the Pradhana or principal deities, 
and the Anuvakya and Yajya (which are verses to be repeated 
in praise of them and in throwing oblations into the fire in their 
names) as well as the materials used for the oblations, being 
only peculiar in each case. In No. 395, therefore, these 
peculiarities only are given. 

PAYITRESTI 

• ♦ 

ITS ANUVAKY1S AND YlJYlS 

The Pratlkas or opening words of the Anuvakyas and Yajyas 
used in the case of the several deities in the Pavitregti and the 
Putrakamyesti are as follows :— 

For No. 1. Anuv. Agna ayum?i, Rv. X. 66. 19, from a 
triplet to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. Yajya— 
Agne pavasva svapa, Rv. X. 66. 21, from a triplet 
to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. 

„ No. 2. Anuv.—Uta nak priyak, Rv. VI. 61. 10, from a 
hymn to Sarasvatl; Taitt. Br. II. 4. 6. 1. Yajya— 
Imajuhvana yusmad, Rv. VII., 95. 5, from a 
hymn to Sarasvatl; Taitt Br. II. 4. 6. 1. 

„ No. 3. Anuv.—Agne pavaka rocis#, Itv. V. 26. 1, from 
a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. Yajya— 
Sa nak pavaka didivo, (tv. I. 12. 10, from a 
hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. t 3.14. 8. 
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For No. 4. Anuv.—A visvadevam satpatim, Rv. V. 82. 7 
from a hymn to Savitv ; Taitt. S. III. 4. 11. 2. 

, Yajya—A satyena rajasa, not in Rv. ; Taitt. 

S. III. 4. 11. 2. 

„ No, 5. Anuv.—Agnih sucivratatamaJ.i, Rv. VIII. 44. 21, 
from a hymn to Agni Taitt. S. I. •>■ 14- 8. 
Yajya,—Ud Agne sucayas, Rv. VIII. 44. 17, from 
a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3.14. 8. 

„ No. 6. Anuv.—Vayur agrega, not in Rv.; Taitt. Br. II. 

4. 7. 6. Yajya—Vayo sukro, Rv. IV. 47. 1, 
from a hymn to Vftyu and lndravaya ; Taitt. 
Br. II. 4. 7. 6. 

„ No. 7. Anuv.—-Tvam Agno Vratapa, Rv. VIII. 11. 1, 
from a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 1. 14. Yajya 
Yadvo vayam, Rv. X. 2. 4, from a hymn to Agni ; 
Taitt. S. I. 1. 14. 

„ No. 8. Anuv—Pra tat to adya, Rv. VII. 100. 5, from a 
hymn to Vignu ; Taitt. S. II. 2. 12. 5. Yajya 
Kim it te Vigpo, Rv. VII. 100. 6, from a hymn 
to Vispu; Taitt. S. II. 2. 12. 5. 

„ No. 9. Anuv.—Vaisvanai'o na utya, not in Rv.; Taitt. 

5. I.:5. 11. 1, and IV. 4. 12. 5. Yajya—Pr$to 
divi pr?to, Rv. I. 92. 2, from a hymn to Agni 
VaisvSnara; Taitt. S. I. 5. 11. 1, and IV. 4. 12. 5 . 

„ No. 10. Anuv.—Dadkikravno akftrigarii, Rv. IV. 39. 6, 
from a hymn to Dadhikr&van; Taitt. S. I. 5.11. 4. 
Yajya —A Dadhikrah, Rv. IV. 38. 10, from a 
hymn to Dyavapythivyau and Dadhikravan; 
Taitt. S. I. 5. 11. 4. 
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For No. 1. Anuv.—Yas tva hi*da, Rv. V. 4. 10,'l All the§e 
from a hymn to Agni. Yajya—Yasmai occur in 

tvam sukrte, Rv. Y. 4. 11. Taitt. S. 

„ No. 2. Anuv.—Tve Suputra, $v. VIII. 92.14* I* 4. 46. 

from a hymn to Indra. Yajya—Uktha land the 
ukthe, Rv. YII. 26. 2, from a hymn to I$U in 
Indra. II. 2.4.4. 

It will be seen from this that a verse which in the Rgveda 
Samhita forms a part of a hymn is given in a detached form in 
the Yajurveda Samhita or Brahmana. Two verses, one of which 
is an Anuvakyfi and the other the Yajya corresponding to it, are 
given together in the Yajurveda texts, but occur in separate 
hymns in the Rgveda Samhita, and are connected by context 
with the other verses in those hymns. Three of the above 
verses do not occur in this last Samhita at all, while they 
are given in the Yajurveda books. Similarly the Anuvakyas 
and Yajyas of the Mpgare^i, which of course are Rks, do 
not occur in the Rgveda Samhita but are given in the Samhita 
of the Yajurveda (Taitt. S. IV. 7. 15). 


YAJURVEDA, MERELY A SACRIFICIAL BOOK 

From this it follows—what indeed is well known—that the 
Collection of the hymns comprised in the Rgveda was made 
with a literary object, while the Yajurveda is in its nature a 
compilation for sacrificial purposes, not only of the prose 
formulas called YajOm§i but of the Rks repeated in the 
performance of the rites, whether they occur in the Rgveda or 
not. And this difference in the original idea is pointed to by 
the practice of modern Vaidikas or reciters of the Vedas, of 
whom, those who are Jggvedins, must necessarily be able to recite 
f}ie literary Vedahgas, viz., the Nighantu, the Nirukta, the 
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Chandas, and PStiJini’s A$tSdhayl, while the reciters of the other 
Vedas have nothing to do with them. 

And the statemerit ? that in a sacrifice the duties of the Hot? 
priest are performed by means of the Rk and those of the 
Adhvaryu by means of the Yajug, is true only in the sense 
that what the former has to repeat are verses, and the latter 
prose formulas ; but it is not true in the sense that the Hotr 
priest should be a Rgvedin or student of the Rgveda, or that the 
duties of the office should be performed in accordance with the 
Sutras attached to that Veda. And as a matter of fact, a 
Yajurvedin sacrificer uses at the present day the Hautra or 
Hotr ritual as prepared from his own Veda and Sutra, and 
employs a Yajurvedin Brahman as his Hotr in all rites up to the 
Caturmasyas, and in the Kamya sacrifices mentioned above. 


RGVEDA ONLY RESTORED TO FOR THE 
HIGHER SOMA SACRIFICES 


In a Soma sacrifice, however, the Hautra of which is not 
contained in his Veda, he has to employ a Rgvedin or get the 
ritual of the Hotr* priest performed in accordance with a Sotra 
belonging to the Rgveda. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRIFICIAL RITUAL 


It also appears clear that those rites, in which the Yajyas and 
AnuvSkyfis are taken from different hymns of the Rgveda, must 
have been developed long after the period in which the hymns 
were composed. A great many of the smaller sacrifices are of 
this nature, and the principle followed in framing their ritual, 
was to adapt for use such Rks as were appropriate, that is, 
yielded a sense having some bearing, howsoever remote, on the 
nature and object of the sacrifice performed. This principle is 
laid down clearly in the Aitareya Brfthmana, 1 a fact which shows 

1 ! Ait Br. II. 3. 
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that the conscious manufacture of rituals had been in full force 
even when that work was written. That process of manufacture 
has ever continued and the same principle has been followed in 
preparing the rituals not only of the Srauta sacrifices, but of all 
the rites performed on the Grhya or domestic fire and Laukika 
or ordinary fire. 

But in later times—when the total number of rites increased, 
and occasions for new ceremonies, hardly within the range of 
the ideas prevailing in Vedic times, presented themselves, and 
still it was sought to sanctify them and raise their importance, 
by connecting them with Yedic texts—it was deemed enough 
if the appropriateness of the Rk to the particular rite was 
merely verbal. Thus in invoking the planet Sukra or Venus 
in the ceremony called Grahamakha, the Tik used is Sukrarh 
te anyad yajatam te anyat 1 (gv. VI. 58. 1) which is really 
addressed to Pusan and has nothing to do with the planet, and 
the sole reason is that it contains the word Sukra which is the 
name of the Planet. Similarly in invoking Ketu or the Moon’s 
Node, -the Rk used is Ketuiii krpvanrxaketave (ftv. I. 6. 3), 
simply because it begins with the word Ketu. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RELIGION OF THE HYMNS 
AND LATER SACRIFICIAL RELIGION 

The epithets such as Amhomuc, Agomuc, and Enomuc, i.e., 

“ deliverer from pollution, transgression, and sin, ” and Putravat 
and Putrin, i. e., " having sons ”, given to the old Vedic deities 
to adapt them for the particular rites, would also show that these 
rites were developed in later times. That sacrificial rites in some 
shape were in use at the time when the Vedic hymns were 
composed cannot be questioned ; but the worship of the several 
gods was more spiritual, real heart-felt prayers and praises were 

1 Narayan abhafcta’s Prayogaratna : Grahamakha. 
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offered to them and their blessings invoked ; and the offerings 
of Soma and other things were prompted by pious motives. 
But some time before the Brahmanas (including the Brahmanic 
portions of the books of the Black Yajurveda) were composed, 
the old Vedic religion had degenerated into the coldest 
formalism-; the idea that the mechanical repetition of certain 
formulae and verses, and manual operations had a religious efficacy, 
took firm hold of the Brahmanic 'mind, and mysticism usurped 
the place of spiritual worship. 

All the rites were reduced to a system, nothing connected 
with them was so unimportant that it was not necessary 
to regulate it by specific rules, the number of rites vastly 
increased, and the sacrificial ritual became so complicated 
and so extensive, that no one who does not devote a 
number of years to its exclusive study, can now master it. It 
was impossible that this stupendous system should not have been 
attacked ; and it has had very powerful and uncompromising 
enemies from the remotest time, in the shape of the Sramapas of 
old and their successors the reformers of later ages, and also in 
the ranks of the Brahmans themselves ; and it has had a varied 
fortune, but has not been completely destroyed yet. 

THE NAKSATRA SATTRA 

No. 412 contains the ritual of the Naksalra Sattra. It is called 
a Sattra because it is a series of 37 Istis. The first fourteen have 
the fourteen Devanaksatras or lunar mansions associated with 
the gods, beginning with Krttikfi and ending with Visakha for 
their Pradhfma or principal deities. Then follows an Isti in honour 
of the Piiniamasi or the Full Moon day. The next fourteen are 
held for the propitiation of the fourteen Tamanaksatras beginning 
with Anur&dhR and ending with Bharani and including Abhijit. 
The Pradhana deities of the last eight are : 1. AmSvasya or New 

Moon day, 2.- Candramas or moon, 3. Ahoratra or day and night, 
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4. U$as or dawn, 5. *Nak$atra or lunar mansion generally, 6. 
SGrya or sun, 7. Aditi, and 8. Vlgnu. With each of these deities 
Agni and Anurnati are associated, Agni preceding the Naksatra 
deity and Anumati following. The Anuvilkyas and Yajyas of the 
37 principal deities are given in the first three Anuvakas of the 
first Prapathaka of the third Kanda of the Taittirlya Brahmana. 
Agni and Anumati have the same Anuvilkya and Yajya through¬ 
out the 37 Istis and these also are given in the same place in 
the Brahmana. 

The Nak^atra I$tis are prescribed by Baudhayana as a 
PrSyascitta or penance for any omission or fault in the 
performance of the usual sacrificial rites or for a life of sin ; 
but they are also to be performed * by one who desires a long 
life, and by their means the sacrificer avoids death before the 
natural term of his life and attains the likeness of the heavenly 
bodies. 

KRTTIKA, THE FIRST LUNAR MANSION 

It will be seen that the first lunar mansion here mentioned is 
Krttika, and in several other places also in the Taittirlya Samhita 
and Brfihmapa, the list of the Nak§atras begins with that 
constellation. 

HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FACT NOT 
TO BE NEGLECTED 

I do not agree with those who attach no significance 
to this fact, and believe that at the time when the system of 
these lunar mansions came into use, the verpal equinox occurred 
in the beginning of Krttika. This must have been the case in 
1428 B. C. ; and the position of the solstices given in the Vedahga 
Jyotisa leads to 1186 B. C. These dates have been declared to 
be worthless for historical purposes, on the grounds that the 
Hindus are in their nature rude or careless observer’s, and cannot 
be supposed to have the means of accurate observation at that 
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early period. But they are simply a priori grounds which no 
man with a scientific spirit ; will assume to enable himseli to 
explain away facts which his predispositions will not allow him 
to admit. And the grounds are altogether insufficient, and the 

first is certainly untrue and unjust and will, appear to be so to 

one who does not forget how careful the philological observations 
of the Hindus have been and how solicitous they have been 
about their Vedas and their sacrificial worship, for which 
essentially the astronomical observations were necessary. 

the PERIOD INDICATED BY THE FACT IS THAT OF THE 

development of the sacrificial religion 

The two observations therefore might, I think, be considered 
correct within about a degree. A degree is equivalent to 72 
years, so that somewhere about 1350 and 1110 B. C., these 
observations must have been made. The Taittiriya Saxhhita 
and Brahmana which mention the Nakgatras with Kj-ttika at 
their head must be later than 1350 B. C., but to this period must 
be referred that development of the sacrificial ritual to which a 
definite shape was afterwards given by the composition of that 
Saiiihita and of that and other Brahinanas. The composition of 
these I would place between 1200 and 900 B.C. ; and these 
dates will tally with those which from an observation of the 
grammatical literature we have to assign to PSnini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali. But I must reserve a full discussion of the 
question of these dates for another opportunity. 

THE SVARGA SATTRA 

Nos. 450 and 451 contain the ritual of the series of Igtfs called 
Svarga Satt’ra. They are twelve in number, divided into two 
groups of seven and five ; but the twelve are also regarded as 
forming one group. These Igtis are laid down in the* twelfth 
Prapafhaka of the third Kancja of the Taittiriya* Brahmana, and 
the Yajyas and Anuvakyas are also there given. 
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Heaven has twelve gates; the first seven called Divafysyenayonu- 
vittayafi being guarded by (1) Asa or Hope, (2) Kamah or Desire, 
(3) Brahman or the Essence of sacrificial worship, (4) Yajnah or 
Sacrifice, (5) Apali or Waters, (6) Agnir Baliman or the fire who 
receives all oblations, and (7) Anuvitti or Discovery ; and the 
other five called Apadyanuvittayali, by (1) Tapah or Mortification, 
(2) Sraddha or Faith, (3) Satyam or Truth, (4) Manafi or Mind 
and (5) Caranam or Action or Foot. The first seven are the 
Pradhftna or principal deities of the seven I@iis of the first group, 
which are after the name of the gates called Divatsyenayali ; 
and the next five, of the J$fcis of the second group which are 
called similarly Apady&h. When these deities are propitiated 
by the performance of I?tis, the gates of Heaven are flung open 
and the sacrificer is admitted. The principal deity in the case of 
each I$ti has, as in the case of the Nak$atra Sattra, two associates, 
one Agni before, and the other Anumati after. The epithet 
Kamafi is however affixed to Agnih in the case of the first group. 

This series of I§tis presents a curious development in the ideas 
involved in the sacrificial religion. The things and feelings 
concerned in a man’s pursuit of Heaven, such as Faith, Hope, 
Desire, Truth, Mind, Action, Sacrifice, Sacrifical Essence, and 
Agni the receiver of all oblations, are themselves believed to be 
deities or presided over by deities, and these are worshipped in 
order that those things and feelings may be in a condition to 
render the pursuit fruitful. 

WORKS ON THE SOMA SACRIFICES 

It now remains to notice the Manuscripts of works on the 
Soma sacrifices. The Soma sacrifices are the most important of 
all, on account of the time occupied, the number of priests 
employed, and the solemn and imposing manner in which the 
whole service is conducted. 

THE SEVEN AND FOUR SAMSTHAS OF THE JYOTISTOMA 

• « 

One general name by which they are designated is Jyotistoma. 
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The Jyoti?toma has what are called seven SaihsthiTS or modes, 
viz., Agniijtoma, Atyagni^toma, Ukthya, Solasin, Vajapeya, 
Atiratra,'and AptorySma. Sometimes the Saihsthas are considered 
to be four only, viz., Agnistoma, Ukthya, Sojasin, and Atiratra. 
Of these the first or Agnistoma is considered the Prakj-ti or 
original type and the rest as Vikrtis or varieties. The Soma 
ceremonies constitute the essential part of the Agni$toma, but 
they are preceded by a good many preparatory rites. 

On the first day is performed what is called the Diksaniya I?ti 
and the Yajamana is anointed, or Dlk$a given to him. This Dlk?a 
ceremony is sometimes repeated three or tour times (Asv. IV. 2. 
17; Ap. X. 15. 1), that is, is performed on three or four 
successive days; but usually it is performed on one day only. 

On the day after the Dik@a or Dfksas are over, the Prrtyaniya or 
introductory I§ti is gone through. Then on the same day the 
ceremony of the purchase of Soma (Rajakraya ) is performed, 
and after that what is called the Atithya I?ti> which is regarded 
as a rite of hospitality in honour of the guest, viz., the Soma 
purchased. Then follow the Pravargyas and Upasads. One 
Pravargya and one Upasad are performed before noon and 
another pair in the afternoon. At the Pravargya ceremony a 
cow is milked and certain ceremonies performed with the milk, 
and on these occasions a great many Rks are repeated. The 
Upasad is a sort of I@ti- 

The Pravargyas and the Upasads are ‘repeated the next, i.e., 
the third day, if the Dik?a has been done on one day only, and 
also on the fourth, but on this day both rites of each 
species are performed before noon. Then follow on the 
same day the ceremonies of carrying the Agni, Soma, and the 
carts on which the offerings are placed, from the part of the 
sacrificial enclosure called the Pragvamsa to that which is called 
the Uttaravedi where all the later ceremonies are performed. 
Then late in the afternoon of this day, is performed an animal 
sacrifice in honour of Agnlgomau which is called Agnlgomlyapasu. 
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RITES PERFORMED ON THE PRINCIPAL OR THE SUTYA DAY 
(D PRATASSAVANA 

Early in the morning of the next or the fifth day begjps a 
ceremony called (1) the PrfltaranuvSfea which consists of what 
are called three Kratus; Agneyakratu, Au?asyakratu, and 
Asvinakratu. Tlie essential feature of ffhese Kratus is the 
repetition of a large number of hymns from the Rgveda 
addressed to Agni, U§as, and Asvlns. (2) Then follows an 
offering of three Grahas or cups of Soma to three deities. The 
Grahas are made of wood and resemble liquor glasses in shape. 
(3) After this the Sfuna-singers sing the first or Bahi?pavamSna- 
stotra. (4) Then we have an animal sacrifice called Savaniyapasu, 
which is performed up to the ceremony of throwing the Vapit or 
peritoneum into the fire. (5) The ceremony done next is what 
is called Upasthana in which the Dliisnyas, i.e., things such as 
the sacrificial post, and places such as that on which fire is 
produced by friction, are praised. (6) This is followed by the 
Aindra Purodasas which consist of Dhanss or fried grains of 
barley, Karambha or flour of Saktu mixed with curds, Payasya 
or the caseine of milk separated from the serum by mixing hot 
milk and curds together, and cakes of flour. (7) Then we have 
the offering of Soma in Grahas to pairs of deities, viz., Vayu and 
Indravayu, Mitriivarunau, and Asvinau. (8) This is followed by 
the repetition of what are called Prasthitayajyas, or certain 
verses by six out of the seven Hotr priests, and tho offering of 
Soma to the deities and drinking it. (9) Afterwards, the remains 
of the Soma, offered to the pairs of deities before, are drunk by 
the priests. (10) Then comes in the Aechfivaka who goes through 
certain ceremonies including the repetition of his Prasthitayajyas. 
(11) This is followed by the Rtuyajas, which consist of the 
offerings of'Soma in a vessel called Rtupfitra, which has two 
compartments. (12) Then the Hoty repeats the first or A jyasastra, 
after which another Stotra is chanted by the Sama-singers, and 
then follows the second Sastra of the Hoty which is called Pra u ga. 
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The Sastras are certain arrangements of couplets, triplets, and 
whole hymns from the Iigveda Sariihita interwoven with certain 
formulas called N ivids, detached verses called Puroruks, and 
others known as Dhayyas. The arrangements are varied and no 
one of the Sastras resembles another perfectly. Each Sastra is 
followed by the pouring of the Soma juice into the tire and 
the drinking of a portion of it by the priests. Thus ends the 
first or Prfitafisavana. 

(II) THE MADHYAMDINA-SAVANA 

The Madhyamdina or Mid-day Savana begins by (13) a priest 
called GrSvastut entering and performing certain rites including 
the repetition of a hymn. (14) This is followed by a ceremony 
called Dadhigharma; and then (15) the Purod&sa or cake in 
connection with the animal sacrifice performed in the morning, 
which, as explained before, forms a necessary adjunct of the 
animal sacrifice, is thrown into the fire. (16) After that, 
we have the Aindra PurodSsa and (17) Prasthitayfijya as in the 
morning, and then (18) is given Dakfina or remuneration to the 
priests. This is followed by (19) the Marutvatlyagraha or 
offering of a cup of Soma to Marutvat, and then we have (20) the 
Stotras and Sastras of the Madhyamdinasavana. 

(Ill) THE TRTIYA-SAVANA 

At the beginning of the third or Trtlya-Savana, (21) a cup of 
Soma is offered to Aditi ( AdityagrahaySga), and after the Sama- 
singers have chanted the Arbhavapavamana, (22) the Angay.Tga 
or the casting into the fire of the other parts of the animal 
whose Vapa was offered In the morning, follows. Then we have 
(23) the Aindra Purodasas and (24) the PrasthitayajySs as in the 
last two Savanas, and afterwards (25) the offering of Soma to 
Savitp (Savitragraha), and (26) the Stotras and Sastras. Aftei 
this is over we have the concluding ceremonies called (27) 
Yajnapuccha or the tail of the sacrifice, (28) Avabhptha in th 
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course of which offerings are made by the priests while standing 
in water, (29) TJdayaniyS or the concluding Igti corresponding to 
the Prayapiytt with which the sacrifice began, (30) Aunbandhya- 
pasu or an animal sacrifice to MaitrAvarupa, in which the 
beast to be slaughtered is according to Katyftyana a sterile cow 
or an ox (X. 9.12, and 14), but now only a goat, or in the 
absence of an animal, a PayasyS. or the offering of the caseine of 
milk, and (31) UdavasanlyS which is performed to the noi-th of 
the sacrificial enclosure and in which fire is newly struck by 
rubbing the Aranis or logs of wood. According to the rules 
laid down in the Sutra all these ceremonies should be performed 
on the same day, i.e., the fifth, but now it is usual 1 for the last 
four to be performed on the next or the sixth day. This is a 
short description of a very complicated sacrifice. 

MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE RITUAL OF THE SOMA SACRIFICE 

No. 449 is a manual of the Agnigtoina for the Adhvaryu and 
his assistants, and the duties of these priests are therein laid 
down in accordance with the Sfltra of Hiranyakesin. 

No. 436 contains the duties of the MaitrSvaruna, the first assistant 
of the Hotr, in the animal sacrifice in honour of Agnigomau on 
the fourth day of the Agnisfoina, and in the Sutya ceremonies 
of the next day. The Maitr;Ivanina has to give Praisas to the 
Hotj- after he receives similar ones from the Adhvaryu, that is, 
to communicate the Adhvaryu’s order to the Hotr- He has 
also to repeat the Anuvakyas and some other Mantras, a hymn 
when Soma is poured into the smaller cups (Camasa) at each of 
the three libations, and also Sastras. 

No. 437 is an incomplete copy of the Maitritvaruna’s manual 
of the AgnlgomlyapaSu. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SEVERAL SAMSTHAS 
(1) AGNI8TOMA 

In the Pratab-Savana or morning libation of the Agnigtoma, 
the Hotp has, as above stated, to repeat two Sastras, the first of 

17 [ R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IL ] 
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which is called Ajyasastra, and the second Pra u ga. No. 392 
contains these two. The Maitravaruna, BrahmanScchaigsin and 
the Acchavaka have each to recite one. At the Madhyamdina- 
Savana or the noon-libation the Hoty has two Sastras called the 
Marutvatlya and Nigkevalya, and the other three priests one 
each as in the morning ; while at the evening libation or Tytlya- 
Savana, the H<% alone repeats two Sastras called Vaisvadeva 
and Agnimaruta. Thus in the Agnistoma, the Hoty has. on the 
principal day to repeat six Sastras and the three minor priests, 
six between them, the total number being twelve. 

The Sastras of the Hoty are given in No. 401 with the excep¬ 
tion of the last or Agnimaruta, and of the Maitravaruna in No. 439 
as well as in No. 436. Those repeated by the Acchavaka together 
with the other things assigned to him, are given in No. 387, and 
No. 432 contains the Sastras of the Brahmanacchamsin as well as 
other directions for his guidance. The duties of the Ne$ty and 
Poty in an Agnistoma are given in Nos. 417 and 426. 

(2) ATYAGNISTOMA 

The Atyagnistoma differs from the Agni$fcoma so far as 
the Sastras are concerned, only in assigning one more Sastra 
called the §ola6in to the Hoty at the evening libation, in addition 
to the Vaisvadeva and the Agnimaruta. Of this Nos. 443 and 444 
are copies. 

(3) UKTHYA 

In the Ukthya one Sastra is assigned to each of the three 
minor priests, Maitravaruna, Brahmanacchamsin, and Acchavaka, 
at the third savana or evening libation. In other respects it is 
exactly like the Agnig^oma. There are thus fifteen Sastras in all. 

(4) SOJLiASIN 

The §olasin is like the Ukthya except that the Hoty has 
one Sastra more which is called the Solasisastra the end. Thus 
in all there are sixteen Sastras, 
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(5) VAJAPEYA 

Tile Vajapeya differs from the §olasin in having some 
of its Mantras different and assigning one more Sastra called 
Atiriktoktha to the Hotr at the evening libation. 

(<5) ATIRATRA 

In the Atiratra the $olasisastra is sometimes repeated at 
the evening libation, and then it is like the §olasin variety ; 
sometimes not, when it comes to be like the Ukthya. In the 
night however each of the four Sastra-reciting priests, Hotr and 
others, repeat one Sastra in turn, then there is another round, 
and a third. Each of these rounds is called a ParySya, and thus 
there are three Paryayas and twelve Sastras, and these are given 
in No. 440. The Hotr has then another Sastra called the 
Asvinasastra. There are thus in all 29 or 28 Sastras. 

(7) APTORYAMA 

The Aptoryama is like the Atiratra; but there is a good 
deal of difference in the Mantras used, and the so-called 
Nyuhkhas or sixteen Os are inserted in the Sastras. In the 
third Savana the Valakhilyas (l£v. VI. 49-59 ) are inserted in 
the Sastra assigned to the Maitravaruna, and the Vr§akapisukta 
($v. X. 86) and others, in that recited by the Brahmap&cchamsin. 
The Evayamarutsakta (Rv. V. 87), and others are interwoven 
with the Sastra of the Acchavaka ; and of the Sastra so enlarged 
No. 393 is a copy. The other hymns beside $v. V. 87 which are 
inserted are Rgveda II. 13; VII. 100 ; I. 156, and VI. 69. And 
last of all, in the third Savana there is the §olasin assigned to 
the Hotr and not optional here as in the Atiratra. Then at 
night we have the three Paryayas or rounds of the Atiratra as 
well as the Asvinasastra of the Hotr ; and thereafter one 
additional Sastra called Atiriktoktha has to be recited by each of 
the four priests. In this manner we have in this variety of the 
Jyoti§toma 33 Sastras in all. No. 390 contains some of these. 
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No. 441 gives the duties of, and the Samans or songs to be 
sung by, the Udgatr at the V&japeya sacrifice ; and No. 442, the 
same as well as those referring to the Aptory&ma. The author 
of this manual is one Govardhana who, however, says nothing 
about himself. 

SARVATOMUKHA SACRIFICE 

No. 445 is a manual for the Udgatr at a sacrifice called 
Sarvatomukha. The Sarvatomukha is so called because in four 
enclosures in four directions—East, West, Northr and South 
four Jyotistoma sacrifices of different Samsthas or varieties are 
performed at one and the same time. 

different combinations of the soma sacrifices 

Soma sacrifices are divided into Aikahika, Ahlna or Ahargaija 
and Samvatsarika. The Sutya being the principal part of the 
sacrifice, the Aikahikas (literally, such as last for one day) are 
those that have one Sutya. Ahlnas are those which have more 
Sntyas than one. Sariivatsarikas are those in which the Sutya is 
performed every day for one or more years. The Prakpti or 
original type of an Aikahika is the Agni?(oma, of an Ahtna the 
Dvadasaha, in which the Sntyas are twelve, and of a Samvatsarika 
the Gavamayaua in which the Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day for one- year. The Dvadasaha and Gavamayana are not 
simply combinations of a certain number of one of more ol 
the four Samsthas before described. There are many peculiarities. 
An Ahtna or Samvatsarika, in which all tho priests undergo 
the Dtksa or anointing ceremony and are Yajamanas or 
sacrificers, is a Sattra. 

ITIHASAS, PURA^AS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 
kasmIramahatmya 

In the Gujarat Section which, as I have already stated, 
comprises Kasmlr Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, there is a 
copy of what is in the first and the last leaf and in the margin. 
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called ITaSmlramahatonya. In the colophon we have “ Sam- 
parpaniidam Nilamatam. *’ On comparing it with the extracts 
given l>y Dr. Biihler in his Report for 1875-76 on the KaSmlr 
Manuscripts from the Nilamafcapura^a, J find that this is identical 
with that and does not contain the additions made by Sahebram 
whicli Dr. Biihler encloses within brackets. The Manuscript 
has ho lacunae such as those Dr. Biihler speaks of in his S&rada 
copies, and is altogether a good copy. The date is put down at 
the end as Samvat 4872 which I believe refers to the Saptar§i 
*>ra current in Kasrnlr, and subtracting from it 3154, which 
according to Dr. Biihler is the interval between the initial date 
• • of that era and the Saka, we get 1718 Saka as the date of the 
Manuscript. If however the era is that of the Kaliyuga, the date 
corresponds to 1693 Saka. Dr. Biihler calls the work Nllamata- 
purana, but the correct title appears to be Kasmiram£h&tmya, 
according to Nilamata. 

stutikusumaRjali by jagaddhara 
No. 40 ia a copy of Stotras I, II and a part of III from the 
Stutikusum afijali in the Sarada character ; and No. 41 ia a copy 
of the entire work with a commentary, some leaves of which 
are however missing. They are put here as coming under 
the head of Stotras ; but perhaps it would have been more 
• appropriate to place them under Kavyas or Philosophy. The 
author of the Stutikusumanjali was Jagaddhara, the son of 
Ratnadhara, who himself was the son of Gauradhara. Gauradhara 
is spoken of as having composed a sort of commentary on 
the Yajurveda. The father of Jagaddhara the commentator on 
MalatimSdhava, was Ratnadhara, but his grandfather’s name 
was GadSdhara, and not Gauradhara, wherefore the author 
of the Stutikusumanjali appears to have been a different person. 

OTHER STOTRAS ETC. 

No. 42 is a copy in Sarada character of a series of twenty 

t * 

Stotras by XJtpalac&rya. 
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In the Maratha Section there are two copies (Nos. 470 and 471) 
of a work entitled Sivamahatmya forming a portion of the 
Brahmottarakhapfjla which itself is called a part of the $kanda- 
purana. , 

No. 475 is an incomplete copy of a PurSpa entitled 
MudgalapurSpa purporting to be narrated by Mudgala to i>ak§a. 
The glories of GapeSa or Gapapati are narrated in the work. 

V ZRIJAKSACAR1TRA 

No. 467 is a copy of a curious work called Varijak$a caritra. l fc 
is represented to be the Uttara or third Kanda of a work entitled 
Prajhanakumudacandrika which is referred to the Brahmapda- 
purapa. The names Skandapurana and BrahmSndapurapa are 
not the names of any definite works ; but any Mahatmya or 
Caritra of a holy place or a god that happens at any time to be 
written, is referred to either of these to confer sanctity on it. 

The Varijakf?acaritra cannot be a very old work. Varij&k$a 
was the name of an Avatara of Vi$nu different from Rama or 
Kfspa. But ho is sometimes called Vasudeva, and is indentified 
with Siva also. He belonged to a family of Gauclasarasvata 
Brahmans the name of which was Srfkaptha, and was the son 
of a mother named Yamuna. His wife’s name was Jvalini, and 
he had two sons Avya and Sauvira. 

Among the many stories told of Yarijak^a is his having 
held a sacrificial session for twelve years, i.e., a Dvada- 
savar@ika Sattra. In connection with that a pretty good 
description is given of the sacrificial ritual ; and in the 
list of guests or visitors who attended the Sattra, we have 
all modern names. A Yati namad Bhavanandasarasvati who 
was a GainJasSrasvata Brahman came to see it from Kasl, with 
his pupil Saccidananda. So also the pupil of this last Siva- 
nandasarasvati, RamSnandasarasvati, Sadanandasarasvati and 
Porpanandasarasvati, each of whom was the pupil of the 
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preceding, attended fche Sattra- Then came SivSnandasarasvatl 
from Tryambaka and several others. All these Yatis belonged 
to the Gaudas&rasvata caste. Yatis of the Dravida caste also, 
Samkarac&raya and others came. There were Acaryas of the 
Gau<Ja caste among the guests, such as MahesvarScarya, 
Samt)acrtrya,R5mcandracarya, Kesavilcarya, &e„ and also ordinary 
Brahmans and men of learning, such as fhlma, Ananta, Srinivasa, 
Bliikgu, &c. Dravidficaryas also bearing the names of Bhlma- 
c5rya, Kypacrirya, Trimangalacilrya, &c., were present. 

VILIFICATION of karhada brahmans 

Seven Karahataka or Karhada Brahmans of the names of 
Nanuka, Phanasa, Bakara, &c., also came ; but they were driven 
out of the sacrificial enclosure. For Ijlxe Karhadas were not 
true Brahmans ; they were men of low origin, administered 
poison, hated true Brahmans, and murdered them and especially 
their own sons-in-law. Popular estimation still credits the 
Karharjas with the administration of poison and murder. Then 
is given an indecent account of the low origin of that caste. 
At the end of the work we are told that “ those are excellent 
Vai$navas who always remember with devotion Yarijakga who 
dwells in the Tapas world and is Biva himself in another form. 
Those Vaignavas also are stainless who worship Vigpu dwelling 
in Vaikuptha without hating Siva. 

VILIFICATION OF THE MADHVAS 

But tho^e others who allow heated Mudras (seals) to be 
pressed on their body, and advocate duality, are heretics and 
resemble carcasses, and are neither Vai§navas nor Saivas. Those 
who allow heated Mudras to be pressed on their bodies 
should not even be touched, and if one happens to do so, 
he should look at the sun to be free from the sin. The 
preceptor of those wicked men who call the glorious Bamkara- 
parya a Daitya, was a sinful and asinine villain.” Such ajrp 
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the amenities to which the sect of the %>llowejs of Madhva 
is treated; and the book is a specimen of those which 
under the name of the old R?is have been written in modern 
times to pour vile abuse upon rival sects and castes. The 
narrative in the work purports to be communicated by Agastya 
to Kauleya, and as in the case of the Pur anas, the Sota anti the 
K ¥ is are introduced ; but the real author of the work moat 
have been a man of the Gaudasarasvata caste living amopg 
Karlida Brahmans between whom and his caste there was not* 
as there is not at present, a good tinderstanding, who hated the 
Madhavas, and was himself one of that large body of people in 
the Maratha country who worship both Siva and Vi?nu, revere 
SamkarScarya, and adhere generally to his doctrines. Varijaksa 
must have been some local deity. 

In this class there are Manuscripts of Mshatmyas, Kavacas, 
Santis, &c., which were not purchased on their own account but 
were included in the large lots containing copies of valuable 
works, which because they contained such Mahatmyas &c, were 
paid for at a much lower rate ; so that even if these had been 
rejected the valuable Manuscripts would at a higher rate have 
cost as much as the whole lots. 

DH ARMAS ASTRA 
GUJARATH SECTION 
SMRTIS AND COMMENTARIES 

In the Gujarath Section we have, of the Smi*ti branch of the 
literature of this subject, Gautamiya Dharmasastra (No. 47), 
Caturviih&itimatam (Mo. 48), Manusamhita-Kasmlr text-(No. 53), 
the Acara and Vyavahara of Yajiiavalkya with Aparaditya’s 
commentary ( No. 54 ), a copy of the graddhaprakaraiia of the 
same (No. 55), and Vrddhavasistha, Chaps. I—X. (No. 60). 

THE ACARA BRANCH 

Of Digests and Manuals belonging to the Acara branch 
Of the Hindu law, the first to be noticed is SrldharScarya’s 
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Smytyapthasara (No. 64). This work is quoted in Hem&dri’s 
SrSddhaprakarana. At fol. 538a of a Manuscript of this last 
work purchased since, the view of the author of the Smytyartha- 
sara is stated along with an unfavourable criticism on it by the 
author of the Smyticandrika, so that SrldharMlrya must have 
flourished before the author of the Smyticandrika, and both before 
Hfemadri, i.e. before the thirteenth century. This reference I 
owe to Gangadhara Sastrl Datar. The Smytyarthasai*a is also 
ihbntioned in the Madanaparijata, written, as will be hereafter 
fyhown, in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The verse 
in which SrldharacSrya mentions Sambhu, Dravida, Kedara 
(Padadi is my reading), Lollata, and others as previous writers 
on the subject, and Kamadhenu, Pradipa, Abdhi, Kalpavyk$a, 
and Kalpalata as previous works, is given by Professor Aufrecht 
in the Oxford Catalogue. 

SMRTISARA 

No. 63 is a seemingly incomplete copy of a work entitled 
Smytisara written in the Sarada character. Yacaspati mentions 
a work of that name in his Dvaitanirnaya. 

MADANAPARIJATA 

No. 52 is a copy about three hundred years old of the 
Madanaparijata by Visvesvarabhafta. Last year’s Collection also 
contains a copy of the work, but it is undated. Since I wrote 
last about Madanapala, 1 the prince of the Taka race who 
patronised the author of the work and reigned at Kfi^ha or 
E&dha on the banks of the Yamuna, north of Delhi, my assistant 
Mr. Shridhar B. Bhandarkar has been able to discover his date. 

DATE OP MADANAPALA 

In the Collection of 1873-74 made by Dr. Buhler, there are 
two copies of a work called Madanavinodanighan$u (Nos. 109 

1 [ Ante, pp. 6f. ] 

}8 [ R, Q-. Bhandarkar’a Works, YoL II ] 
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and 110). The author-or patron of the author-of this was the 
same Madanap&la as the patron of Visvesvara, as is evident from 
the genealogy given at the end of the work which is as 
follows:— 

RatnapSla 

BharakapSla 

I 

Hariscandra 

I 

Sftdharana 


Sahajapala MadanapSla 

This agrees with the pedigree given in the introduction to 
the MadahapSrijata. It may however be remarked that 
Professor Aufrecht, in his notice of this and another work of the 
author, seems to take Eavavimukti as the name of the father of 
MadanapSla. But that word does not occur in the Madanavinoda, 
and we have only the name Sadharaiia in the first verse referring 
to that prince, as we have it in the corresponding verse in the 
Madanapftrijftta. 

At the end of the Prasasti in the Madanavinoda occurs 
a verse in which wo are told that the work was 
composed by Madana on Monday, the 6th of the light half 
of Magha, in the year of Vikramarka, Brahmayugayugendugapite. 
Now the Manuscirpt No. 110 in which the verse occurs, it being 
omitted in No 109, is very incorrect; and in this particular case 
the metre requires that the ga of the first yuga should be 
prosodially long, but it is not. Yuga however may be a mistake 
for yuge or yugSd ; but whatever it may be, the word represents 
the place of tens in the date ; while it is the numeral in the 
place of hundreds that is very important ; and as to that there 
can be no doubt. Since the day of the week and of the fortnight 
are both given, I referred this point to Mr. Janardan Balaji 
Modak, Head Master, High School, Dliulia, who for a con- 
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siderable time has beeii studying Hindu Jyoti$a, asking him to 
calculate and ascertain whether the 6th of the light half of 
Magha falls on Monday in the year 1441 of Yikrama. His reply 
is that it falls on Monday in the year 1431. Thus yuga in the 
verse is a mistake for a word meaning '‘three”, and the date is 
1431 Yikrama or 1375 A. D. 

In a Manuscript of • the Madananighantu recently purchased, 
the expression is Brahmajagadyugendugapite, where we have 
jagad for yuga and the requirements of the metre are satisfied. 
Jagad is the same as loka, and since the lokas or worlds are 
direp the jagats also are three. Besides, we often meet with 
the expression jagattraya, as in Dr^t-is-trnikvtajagattrayasattvasara, 
Uttara Ramacarita, Act YI, Jagattraylgitaya^afiprasastib, etc., 
Hemadri’s Prasasti of King Mahadeva, etc. Thus the date is 
1431 Yikrama, and Mr. Modak’s calculation has proved true. 


ACARADARSA BY SRIDATTA 


No. 44 is a copy of the Ac&rSdarsa by Sridatta, and No. 45 is 
a commentary on it by Gauripati, son of Damodara. The 
commentary was finished by the author in Kas'l on Sunday, the 
13th of Asvina, in the year 1696 of Yikrama, corresponding to 
1640 A. D. No. 44 was transcribed in Samvat 1690 or 1634 A. D., 
i.e., six years before the commentary was written by Gauripati. 
The Acaradarsa is quoted by Kamalakara in the Nirnayasindhu 
which we know was written in Samvat 1668 or 1612 A.D., and 
also by Yacaspati. Besides the Puranas and the authors of 
many Srnrtis, Sridatta mentions the following digests or their 
authors:— 


Harihara fol. 315, 36a, 48a, 52a. 
Kalpatarukara 375, 55a. 

Kamadhenu 27a, 47a. 


Of these, Harihara is quoted in Hemadri’s SrAddhaprakarana 
many times, and Kamadhenu in the SinrtyarthasAra. 


MIN l$r/f 
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SRADDHAYIYEKA BY RUDRADHARA 


No 61 is Srftddhaviveka by Rudra&hara. It is quoted in the 
Nirnayasindhu and the Dvaitan'irnaya of Vacaspati; also by 
Raghunandana. 

Of the remaining works belonging to this branch,, No. 46 is on 
a special subject. No. 51 which is in the Sarada character, 
and JNi>. 6# are general; and the rest are tracts on the ritual of 
particular rites, of which Nos. 66—68 relate to the Ramanuja sect. 


THE VYAYAHARA - BRANCH 
VIVADACANDRA BY SANMlfeA MI&ARO 


No. 57 is a copy of the Vivildacandra by Sanmisra 
Misarfl. In the introduction which is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue, the author states that he 
composed the treatise under the orders of Lakkhimadevl, 
the queen of Candrasimha. Candrasirhha was the son of 
Darpanarayana and Hlradevi, Darpanarayana of Harasimha, and 
he of Bhavesa. This Harasimha must have been the same as 
the prince of Mithila of that name, under the superintendence 
of whose minister Can<jesvara, a work called Ratnakara was, 
according to Dr. Hall (Edn. of Samkhyapravacana, p. 36), 
composed in Saka 1236 or a.d. 1314. MisarU wrote his Vivada- 
candra about 50 years later and quotes the Ratnakara. 


RAGHUNANDANA’S DAYATATTVA 


No. 50 is a large fragment of the Dayatattva by Raghunandana 
whose date has been fixed by Professor Aufrecht between 1430 
and 1612 a.d. 


VIV AD ARNAVABH ALTANA 


No. 58 is a copy of the VivSdarnavabhanjana which wants about 
four leaves at the end. The author’s name does not occur ; but 
the work is the same as No. 364 of Dr. Buhler’s Collection of 
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1875-76. Dr, Btihler gives Gaurlkanta as the name of the 
author ; but it appears to be the work of many men, from the 
passage at the end of his copy,, though it is corrupt In the 
introductory verses the authors speak of having consulted the 
works of the following writers:— 

1. Capdesa 8. Dharmaratnakrt 

2. Dharesvara 9. Srikara 

3. ViSvartipa 10. SiilapSpi 

4. Mi takers (krt.) 11. Govinda 

5. Halayudha 12. Lak$mldhara 

6. Srlkrspa 13. Tattvakara 

7. Vacaspati 14. Acaryaca<j5mapinaca (?) bhatta. 

The Tattvakara here mentioned must be Raghunandana noticed 
above, since he calls his works on different subjects the Tattvas 
of those subjects. 

WORKS OR AUTHORS QUOTED IN THE WORK 

The following are most of the Nibandhas or their authors 
quoted in the body of the work:— 

Ratnakara—32ft, 33a, 376, 38a, 50a, 54a, &c. 

Drpakalika—326, 336, 35a, 376, 896, &c. 

Parijata (?)—33a, 556, 56a, 666, 746 
Cap<Je6vara—336, 35a, 39a, 49a, 54a, &c. 

Vacaspati—35a, (with MiSra) 596, 75a, 80a 

Misra—35a 

Dharesvara—386 

Salapapi—39a, 40a 

Kalpataru-406 

§rikj’$pa Tarkalamkara—41a, 426, 44a, 446, 51a 
SmartabhaMacarya—41a, 426, 726 
Jimfitavahana—41a, 426, 49a 
Misrah—416, 526, 62a, 73a & 6, &c. 

Govindarftja 


misT/tf 
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Kalpataru—53a, 605 

Lak@mld.hara—53a, 845, 90a 

Kullukabhatta—54a, 555, 57a, 585, 59a, 975 

Vivadacintamani—55a, 555, 60a, 695, 74a & 5, &c. 

Prakasakara—5 6a 

Medhatithi—575, 59a, 605 

Misrabhattacarya—685 

Halayudha—685 

Mitakgara—72a, 96a, 1005 

Vivadaratnakara—795, 80a, 1005,101a & 5 

Visvarupa—87a 

Harihara—89a 

The authors of this work must thus have lived after Cables vara, 
or the author of the Ratnakara v Madanapala, and Raghunandana; 
and if one of them Gawrikanta was the same as Gauripati, the 
commentator on Srldatta’s Acaradarsa, he flourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 


MARATHA SECTION 

Nearly all of the Manuscripts in the Maratha Section belong 
to the Acara branch of Dharma. Some of these are works on 
(1) Acara generally, and others (2) on particular species of it 
or points connected with it ; while the rest are (3) Prayogas or 
Paddhatis or books containing the ritual of various rites. 

ACARA: GENERAL 


No. 588 is a copy of the first chapter of the Mitak@ara, 
which bears no date but looks old. No. 561 is a Manuscript of 
the Nirpayasindhu transcribed in 1581 Saka which corresponds 
to 1716 Saihvat, while Kamalakara wrote the book in 1668 
Samvat; so that our copy was made 48 years after the work 
was composed. No. 558 is an incomplete copy of the 
Dharmasindhu. 
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KIRNAYAMBTA of alladanatha 

No. 562 is a Manuscript of the Nirnayamrta written by 
Alladanatha, son of Laksnjana, under the orders of Sttryasena, a 
prince of the Chohan race, who reigned in the city of Ekacakra 
on the banks of the river Yamuna. 

GENEALOGY OF SORYASENA 

In the introduction the author gives the genealogy of his 
patron. From the famous race of Cahuvapas sprang SarQpa, 
who destroyed all his enemies. His son was Karnadeva, and his 
jhlharana. Uddharana ia represented to have performed some 
exploits at Delhi and 't° liave wounded the elephants of the 
“ Lord of the Sakas. V He established himself at the«city of 
Ekacakra by which fowed the 44 daughter of the Sun Ho 
was succeeded by his not Candrasena, and Candrasena by his 
son Soryasena. Suryasenahad a younger brother of the name 
of PratSpasena, and a son of the name of Devasena. I have not 
been able to find any trace of this line of princes elsewhere. 
General Cunningham identifies Ekacakra with Aril; but that 
town is in Behar while Ekcakra vas situated on the Yamuna. 

WORKS CONSULTED BY HE AUTHOR 


Allaclan5tha speaks of his having corSulted the following 
works in the composition of his treatise :— 


Matsya 

Kaurma 

Yaraha 


Manusm^ti 

Visnusmpti 

Parasarasmrti 

A pastambasm i*ti 

MitSkgiara 

Aparftrka 

Arnava 

Parijata 

Smptyarthasara 

Smpticandrika 


Yaignava 

Yamana 

Markandeya 

Bhavisyottara 

Hemadri’s Parisi§ta 

Anantabhattlya 

Gphyaparisi^a 
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Sariivatsarapradlpa 

Bhojarajiya 

Devadasiya 

Rnpanarayaplya 

Yidyavedapaddhati 

Mahadevlya 

YiSvarflpa’s Nibandha 


Kaladarfe 

Cintamapi 

Tridan<Jin 


Krtyakalpataru 

Dhavalapuranasamuccaya 

Durgotsava 

Ramakautuka 


The Nirnayampta is quoted in the Nirnayasindhu, also by 
Raghunandana, and by Bhattoji Bik^ita in his Tithinirpaya. 
Bhattoji flourished, as will be presently shown, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and Raghunandana’s wirks 
quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. If the Padjata occurring in the 
above list is the Madanaparijata about w\ich however there is 
no reasonable doubt, Alladanatha am Stiryasena must have 
flourished after 1375 a.d., and before tie close of the sixteenth 
century. A copy of the Nirnayamrti is noticed by Professor 
Weber in his Berlip Catalogue. 


ACARA: PARTICULAR . 


Among the treatises vritten to determine the proper 
times for the performance of the ordinary ceremonies and the 
observance of fasts, ^stivals, &c., the first to be noticed is 
Madliava’s Karikas (No. 526 ), which he tells us he wrote after 
he had finished his commentary on Parasara and as a sort of 
supplement to it. No. 521 is another copy of the same with a 
commentary by Yaidyanatha. 


COMMENTARY ON THE KALANIRNAYADlPIKA 


Ny. 524 is an incomplete copy of the commentary on 
Bimacandracarya's Kalanirnayadlpika by his son Npsiihha. 
This Ramacandracarya is the same as the author of the 
Prakriyakaumudi oh Papini's grammar which was superseded 
by Bha^oji Dik§ita’s Siddhantakaumudl. His history and date 
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will be given hereafter. The KalanirpayadlpikS is quotes by 
Bhattoji in the Tithinirpaya ; and I have verified the quotation, 
It is also quoted in the Nirnayasindhu. 

KALANIR NAYAPRAKASA BY IIAMAOANDRABHATTA 

No. 525 is a Manuscript of the Kalanirpayaprakftsa by 
Rtaiacandrabhatta whose family name was Tatsat and who was 
the son of Vitthala and grandson of Balak^na. The book is 
held in great estimation. Gangadhara Sastri has ascertained that 
Ramacandra was on his mother’s side connected with the family 
of NSrayanabhaUa* as represented in the following genealogical 
tree, to which I have added two branches in order to determine 
Ramacandra’s relation with the other authors of the Bhatta 
family. 

Rfimesvara » 


N ara^anabhatta Madhavabhatta 

| , | Raghunathabhatta 

Rfimakr^na Saiiikara | 

_ 1 __ I A daughter 

| I Nilakantha, \ 

Dinakara Kamalakara, author of the Ramacandra, 

author of the Mayukhas author of the Kala- 
Visvesvara alias Nirnayasindhu ^ | nirpayaprakasa 

Gagabhatta,author Samkara, 

of the Bhatta- author of the 

cintamapi, Dina- Vrat&rka, &c. 

karoddyota, &c. 

It will thus be seen that Ramacandra belonged to the 
generation next after the authors of the Nirnayasindhu and the 
Mayukhas, and to the same generation as Gagabhatta and 
Saihkara the author of the Vratarka. Ramacandra quotes 
among ^other authors his Matamaha or mother’s father, i,e M 
Raghunathabhatta. 

19 [ R. G> Bhamlarkar’s Works, Vol, IIJ 
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KALASIDDHANTA . BY CANDRACCDA 


No* 528 is a fragment of the Kfilasiddhanta by Candractlda, 
so*l of Umanabhatt;a and Janaki, and surnamed Pauranika. 
Candracflda quotes among others Madhava, Govindfirnava, 
Madanaratna, Dipika and Tithitattva. The last is probably the 
Tithitattva of Raghunandana. 

No. 523 also is a fragment of a work entitled Kalanirnaya- 
candrika by Divftkara, son of Mahadevabhatta whose family 
name was Kale. Divftkara quotes the Nirriayasindhu, wherefore 
he is a recent author. 


TITHINIRNAYA BY BHATTOJI DlKSITA* 


No. 548 is Tithinirnaya by Bhattoji Dik^ita, the son of 
Laksmidhara and the author of the Siddhftntakaumudi and 
fither grammatical works. In this work Bhaftoji mentions 
among others the following authors and works :— 


Anantabhatta 

Aparftrka 

Kftlftdarsa 

Jyotirnibandha 

Tristhalisetu 

Narayana 

Narayanavftti on Aivalftyana 

Nirnayadipikft 

Nirnayftmvta 

Pj4h vicandroday a 

Pratftpamftr tan d a 

Prayogapftrijata 

Bhargavarcanacandrikft 


Madanapftrijftta 

Madanaratna 

Madhava * 

Rftmftroanacandrikft 

Visvarnpariibandha 

Sarvaj nanftrftyan a 

Smfticandrika 

Smj’tidarpana 

Smrtiratnftvalx 

Smvtisaiiigraha 

Smrtyarthasftra 

Haradatta 

Hemadri 


BHATTOJI’S DATE 


Of these, the Nirnayadipikft is the Kftlanirnayadlpikft of 
Rftmacandrftcftrya, and I have, as already stated, verified the 
quotations. Rftmacandracftrya flourished as will be shown 
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hereafter about the middle of the fifteenth ceutury. The 
Tristhalisetu is the work of Nartlyanabhatta whose dates are 
Sam vat *1612,1624, and Saka 1457 ; (see Mandlik’s Vyavahara- 
mayflkha, UpodgMta). The earliest of these is 1535 A.D., and 
the latest 1568 A.D. Bhattoji therefore lived after the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century. But a still closer approxi¬ 
mation may be made to Bhattoji’s date. Nagojibhafta was the 
pupil of Hari Dlk$ita, the grandson of Bhattbji, and Vitthalrao 
Ganesha Patavardhan, who died in 1871, belonged, as appears 
from the table given by Dr. Kielhorn in the preface to his 
translation of the Paribha$endusekhara, to the fourth generation 
of teachers and pupils after Nagojibhatta, and consequently to the 
seventh after Bhattoji ; that is, including Bhattoji there were 
eight generations up to 1871. Allowing 30 years to each 
generation Bhattoji’s literary activity must have begun at the 
earliest about the year 1631 A.D., he., he might safely be under¬ 
stood to have flourished about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This conclusion tallies with the date 1713 A.D., assigned 
to Nagojibhaffa by* Dr. Hall in the preface to his edition of the 
Sfimkhyasara, (p. 37 note). KamalSkara does not quote Bhattoji 
in the Nirnayasindhu written in 1612 A.D., or in the Sadra- 
dharmatattva, though these books contain a large number of 
names, which circumstance might be regarded as corroborative 
of this view. According to Professor Weber (Berlin Catalogue), 
this same Tithinirnaya contains a mention of the Nirnayasindhu; 
but I have not found it. I believe Bhattoji and Kamalakara 
were nearly contemporaries, the latter being the elder of the two. 

No. 532 is a small tract, written for the purpose of determining 
the proper time for the rite laid down by Paraskara, called 
Kesanta. 

DANAVAKYAVALl by vidyapati 

No. 553 is a very old Manuscript transcribed in Samvat 1539 
or 1483 A.D., of a work entitled Danav&ky&valT, It was 
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composed* by Vidyftpati at the requisition of Dhiramati, who 
was the queen of Narasimhadeva, King of Mithilft. Narasimha¬ 
deva i£ styled the ornament of the family of K ;lm es varar S j a - 
papdita.” The name Narasimhadeva occurs in the lists of kings 
of Tirhut published by Kirkpatrick and Hodgson, (Prinsep’s 
Tables)* General Cunningham states that these princes were 
Brahmans by caste, (Arch. Survey Reports, Vol. XVI); and 
the name KameSvararajapapdita perhaps points to that fact. 
The last, Harasimhadeva, who was the third in descent 
from Narasimhadeva, was subdued by the Emperor of Delhi 
and compelled to abandon his capital in 1323 a.d. Narasiiiiha* 
deva therefore must have been on the throne ..bout 1230 A.D. 
If he is the prince mentioned in our Manuscript, of which there 
appears every likelihood, the D&navaky&vall was written about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The Harasimhadeva, son 
of Bhavesa mentioned by Misard and by Dr. Hall must have 
belonged to another line of MithilS princes reigning over some 
other part of the country. 

NANDAPANDITA’S SAMSKARANIR^AYA 

No. 612 is Samskaranirpaya by Nandapaiidita, the son of 
Ramapancjita, the DharmSdhikarin. The first leaf is missing. 
The work was composed at the request of prince Harivaihsa- 
varman, son of king Mango, and the “ crest-jewel of the 
Mahendra race.” 

GAGABHATTA’S acaradarSa 

No. 502 is Acaradinakaroddyota, completed (pHrita) by 
Visvesvara alias Gagabhafta* whose pedigree has already been 
given. It consists of an Ahnika or “ the daily religious duties 
of a pious Brahman” only. Probably Gagfi’s father wrote a 
work on Acara generally, and his son added this Ahnika to it. 

OTHER AHNIKAS 

No. 512 is an Ahnika by Raghunathabhatta, son of Madhava- 
bhatia. . This Raghunathabhatta must have been the father of 
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the mother of Ramacandra, the author of the Kalanirnaya- 
praka&a mentioned before. No. 511 is in the colophon called an 
Ahnika in accordance with the Sotra of Gotama (Gotaniasiitre). 
No. 503 is the Ahnika-section of the Acarapradlpa composed by 
Kamalakara who was a native of the village of Kurpara 
f Kopargaum) on the Godavari and afterwards went to and 
nettled in Kasi where he wrote the treatise. No. 518 is a work 
of a similar nature. 


A MADHYA AHNIKA 


j No. 510 is an Ahnika for the followers of Madhva written in 
accordance with his Sadacarasmyti by Challari Nfsimhacarya, son 
of NarAyapa. This forms one of the four Tarahgas or “ waves ” 
of his Smytyarthasagara or “ ocean of the doctrines of the 
Srnrtis,” and one more—the Kalatarahga—is noticed by Professor 
Aufreeht in the Oxford catalogue. 


VITTHALAS KUNDAMANDAPASIDDHI 


No. 529 is a Manuscript of the Kuntfamandapasiddhi by 
Vitthala Dik§ita. The work is noticed by Professor Weber in the 
Berlin Catalogue. The Kupqlas or altars and the Mapdapas or 
enclosures—the form, measure, and modes of construction of 
which are given in this tract—are intended for the performance 
of certain SmArta religious rites ; therefore this and other works 
of that nature are put in this class, Vitthala was the son of Baba, 
of the Atrigotra and a student of the Madhyamdina branch of 
the Yajurveda. The Manuscript contains also a commentary 
written by the author himself. The work was finished in Kasi 
on Sunday, the 12th of the light half of Phalguna, in the Saka 
year 1541, i.e., 1619 a. d. The Manuscript was transcribed in 
1690 Saka by Vitthala Srotriya. No. 530 is another incomplete 
copy of the same work, and No. 531 is a fragment of another 
work on the same subject. 

No. 599 is a copy of the Vrataraja, a modern work by a Citta- 
p£vana Brahman named Vi^vanatha, the son of Gopala, who 
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lived at Kasi on the Durgaghata. The work was compiled in 
Saihvat 1793 and Saka 1658 corresponding to 1736 a. d. A 
very large number of Yratas or fasts and observances are detailed 
in the book. 

JIVADEVA, ANANTADEVA, APADEVA AND THEIR WORKS 

No. 507 contains the A saucanirnaya by Jivadeva and an 
incomplete copy of the Samskarakaustubha by Anantadeva, 
Jivadeva was the son of Apadeva who lived at a place situated 
on the banks of the Godavari. In the colophon the work is' 
called Asaucadldhiti or “A ray in the form of Asauca of 
the Kaustubha ”, The Kaustubha meant must be the 
Sn^tikaustubha, of which the Samskarakaustubha and 
Rajakaustubha are parts. The author of these is Anantadeva, 
son of Apadeva ; Jivadeva therefore must be a brother of this 
Anantadeva. The name of Apadeva’s father was also 
Anantadeva ; so that the author of the Samskarakaustubha was 
named after his grandfather, as men are often so named among 
the Marathas. Apadeva is the author of the Mimamsanyaya- 
prakasa, usually called Apadevl, which is highly valued as an 
excellent introduction to the study of the MimFirhsa. I possess 
also a commentary on the Vedantasara by this same Apadeva. 


Jivadeva quotes the Nirpayasindhu several times as well as 


the following among others :— 

Mitaksara 

Apararka 

Madhava 

Smrbyarthasara 

SulapSni and other Gaudas 

Haradatta 


Antye^i by Bhat(a, i.e., 
N anlyanabhafcta 
Suddhitattva 
Hemadri 
Madanapar i j ata 
Madanaratna 


These three authors therefore lived in very modern times. The 
Samskarakaustubha also contains the name of Haradatta. 
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There are also in the collection little tracts on other 
branches of the A car a division of the Dharmasastra which do 
not call for any special observation. 

THE PRAYOGAS 
A SVALAY AN AGUHYA KARIKA 

There is a large number of works descriptive of the ritual 
to be observed on various occasions. And the first to be noticed 
among these is the Asvalayanagphyapaddhatikarikas attributed 
to KumSrilabhatta. The Manuscript is dated Samvat 1816 and 
Saka 1681. No. 492 is a copy of the ritual of the Agnimukha or 
A jyatantra, which is an introductory ceremony to all rites 
performed on the Gfhya fire. The ritual is intended for the 
followers of the Atliarvaveda. 

GAIJGADHARA’S PADDHATIS 

Nos. 570 and 623 are fragments of Gangadhara’s Prayoga- 
paddhati, and Nos. 613 and 614 of his Samskarapaddhati. In 
these last Gangadhara speaks of himself as the son of the son 
of Ramagnihotrin. He appears to be one of the oldest writers 
on the ritual followed by Madhyamdinas; for in last year’s 
Collection there is a copy of the Sariiskarapaddhati which was 
transcribed in Samvat 1650 or 1594 A. D., and No. 613 also 
appears very old though it bears no date. 

PADMANABHA AND HIS DARPANAS 

Another writer on this subject for the Madhyamdinas is 
Padmanabha, son of Gopala, and grandson of Nfli-ayana. No. 576 
is a small fragment of his Prayogadarpana, and No. 575 of his 
Prati&hadarpana which contains the ritual to be observed in the 
consecration'of images. 

TANA PATHAKA 

A third writer is Tana Pathaka of whose Sarhskaramuktavall, 
No. 615 is a Manuscript. It comes down to the end of Vivalia 
or marriage, 
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APASTAMBA PRAYOGAPADDKATI 

No. 577 is a copy of the Prayogapaddhati for the followers of 
Apastamba by an author of the name of Penjalla Jhingayya, 
son of Penjalla Mancanacarya. This is a South Indian name, 
and probably the author was a Tailanga Brahman. Followers 
of Apastamba are mostly to be found in the Tailahgana country ; 
while in Maharaja there are a few families living on the 
borders of the two countries. 

The other works in this group are on special rites and 
ceremonies and do not call for any particular notice. 

THE PMYASCITTA AND VYAVAHARA BRANCHES 

As referring to the VyavahSra branch of the Dharma, we have 
in the Maratha division only the second chapter of the Mitak^ara 
(No. 589), transcribed in §aka 1572. There are also three small 
tracts belonging to the Prayascitta branch (Nos. 551,555, and 621). 

POEMS, PLAYS AND FABLES 
VALLABHADEVA’S COMMENTARIES 

In the Gujarath Section we have complete copies in the Saradil 
character of Vallabhadeva’s Commentaries on the Raghuvam6a 
(No. 83) and the Meghadtlta (No. 82), and of that on the first 
eight cantos of the Kumarasambhava (No. 72). The name of 
Vallabhadeva’s father was Anandadeva. 

No. 71 is a complete copy of Jonaraja’s Commentary on the 
Kiriltarjunlya composed as stated in the introduction in 
@aka 1370 (Khar§ivisvamite Sake) corresponding to 1448 a. d., 
in the reign of JainollSbhadena. This prince is the same as 
Zainul Abuddin whose name occurs in the table of Ka&nlr 
Kings given at the end of Prinsep’s Essays, and who ascended 
the throne in 1422 A. D., and reigned up to 1472 A. D. 

VISNUBHAKTIKALPALATA WITH A COMMENTARY 

No. 86 is a copy of the eighth Stabaka or canto of 
Puru^ottama’s Vi^ubhaktikalpalata with a commentary by 
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Mahesvara, son of VirUpak^a, There is a Manuscript of 
Stabakas I, II, IV, and V of the poem with the same comment¬ 
ary in my Collection of 1879-80 (No. 81), and of the whole 
or eight Stabakas with the commentary of Mahldasa in that of 
1881-82 (No. 320). The present Manuscript was transcribed 
in Samvat 1667 and Saka 1533 ; so that the commentary is at 
least 275 years old. 

DATE OF THE COMMENTARY 

But the date of its composition is given at the end of the 
Manuscript as Thursday, the 3rd (Mukhyajayatithau) of the 
light half of Milrgasirsa, in the year of Vikrama 
Asvambudhi-raga-bhumi. The first two words represent 47 
and the last 1, and in the place of hundreds we have 
raga. But the word R&ga is not used to denote a numeral, 
nor is the sense of the word such as to make it fit for such a uSe. 
In all probability therefore Raga is a mistake for Rama which 
word is used to express the numeral (3), for th'ere were three 
Ramas, Bhargava Rama, Dasarathi Rama, and Bala-Rfima. The 
date therefore is 1347 Vikrama, corresponding to 1291 A. D. 
According to Mr. Modak’s calculations, however, it is 1447 
Vikrama. But the word Raga cannot be so understood or 
corrected as to mean “four.” 

(The word raga is sometimes used to express ‘six’, as Pandit 
Durgaprasada tells 'me. Raga means * a musical mode 9 and 
there are six principal modes ; the use of the word therefore to 
express ‘six’ is perfectly possible. The date of the Commentary 
is thus 1647 Samvat, and according to the Pandit’s as well as 
Mr. Dikyit’s calculation the 3rd of the light half of M&rgasir§a 
falls on a Thursday in that year.)* 

In the commentary of the eighth Stabaka contained in the 

1 The matter included in the brackets was added by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
in the “ Notes, Corrections and Additions ” appended to the Original Report.— 
[N. B. U.] 

20 [ R. G. Bharidarkar’d Works, Vol. II ] 
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Manuscript before mo the following lexicons are quoted from: 
Amara Halayudha 

Vi&va Mahlpa 

There is a copy of Mahipa in my last year’s Collection. The 
Bhilgavata also is mentioned. The commentary of Mahtdasa 
mentioned above was composed in the year 1654. The era is 
not given. 

THE MAHANXTAKA ;WITH A COMMENTARY 

N o. 96 is a Manuscript of the MahSnataka with a commentary 
by Balabhadra, son of Kasinatha and grandson of Krsnadatta. 
The commentary was composed on the RamanavamI day or the 
9th of the light half of Caitra in the year 1638, the cyclic year 
being Vyaya. The era to which the date refers is not given, 
but it must be the Sainvat. Balabhadra mentions a previous 
commentary, the Candrika. 

PRABODHACANDRODAYA AND COMMENTARIES ON IT 

No. 77 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrodaya transcribed in 
Saihvat 1601 corresponding to 1545. A.D. ; and No. 78 is a 
commentary on the play by Rilrnadasa, son of BhaUa Vinityaka. 
Among Manuscripts written in the Tailanga character recived in 
1882 from the Government of H. H. the Nizam through the 
Government of Bombay, there was a commentary on the play 
entitled Candrika and the report that I made on it under date 
the 8th of February 1883 is as follows:— 

‘ The first of these (i.e., the Candrika) was composed by the 
minister of a king of the name of Nadillayappa. In the intro¬ 
duction, the author tells us he was a nephew (sister’s son) of 
Salvatimma, the minister of Kvsnarflya, king of Vijayanagara, and 
had an elder brother who was Salvatimma’s son-in-law as well 
as nephew. He gives a short history of KrwarSya who is called 
“king of Karnataka.” Kmiarfiya was, we are told, the son of 
Narasimha and was a powerful monarch who governed the 
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whole southern peninsula. He married the daughter of 
Prat&parudra Gajapati (king of Orissa). Among the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts is one of the name of Kisnarayacaritra or an 
account of Kr$nar&ya,” and what is stated there with regard to 
the king as well as what has been gathered from Inscriptions, 
agrees with the account given by our commentator. Kr^ar&ya 
reigned from A. D. 1508 to 1530/ 

BALAKKSNA AND MADHUS0DANA 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

No. 85 is a commentary on a number of verses composed by 
one Balabrsna who lived at Gokula on the river Yamuna in the 
Antarvedi or the Doab. The author was Madhusadana, pupil of 
Balakrsna, and son of Madhava who himself was the son of 
Narasimha. The commentary was composed in 1700. The era 
is not given but must be the Samvat, since the Manuscript itself 
was copied in 1774 Samvat. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

Nos. 79, 91, 92 and 93 are Manuscripts of Anthologies. The 
first is but a. fragment containing the Nltiprakarapa, the first of 
the twenty-one sections into which the compilation is divided. 

The author is Haridasa who was the youngest of four brothers, 
the sons of Puru§ottama who lived at KhftrSghapi. The anthology 
was compiled in the year 1614. The era is not given, but it 
must be the Samvat. 

A ka^mir anthology 

No. 91 is also a fragment without beginning or end, about 
one-half of which is written in . the Ssradii character and the 
other half in the Nagarl. The names of poets are in most 
cases given at the end of the verse or verses attributed to them ; 
but in some'places they are not. Tho Sloka ‘ Ayarii bandhufi 
paro v’eti, ’ &c., is attributed to Bhatfa ; but it occurs in the 
Pancatantraand may have been older; and ‘Durjanafi parihartavyo 
vidyayalamki'to,’ &c., to Valmlki; but we find it in Bhartfhari’s 
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Nttisataka. Such mistakes are by no means uncommon in 
. anthologies ; and therefore, the mere fact of the occurrence of 
the name of a certain poet after a certain verse in a Manuscript 
of an anthology, ought not without corroborative evidence to be 
made the basis of far-reaching historical conclusions. 

For instance, the stanza, one Pada of which—Varatanu samprava- 
danti &c., is quoted by Patanjali, is fully given by K$emendra 
and attributed to KumSradasa, and this fact has been used as a 
reason for bringing down the date of Patanjali. But the same 
Pada is attributed by Rayamukuta to Bharavi (p. 479), to whom 
also the whole stanza as given by K$emendra is ascribed in the 
Chandomanjarl. This throws shell a doubt on the authorship 
of the stanza as to make it of little use in determining Patan- 
jali's date. And supposing that it belongs to any one of the 
two, that does not, by any means, make Patanjali later than 
either. Another explanation is quite possible, viz., that the 
Pada was taken from Patanjali, and three other were composed 
and added by either of the later writers, in the way of what is 
known as SamasySparapa. 

The following poets are mentioned in No. 91. 


Bhaffa Bapa 2a 
Vifavrtta 2 a 
Jagaddhara 2b 
Harsadatta 3 b 
Canyaka (Ciipaka ?) 3 b 
Jiva 4 a 

BhattSculita 4 b 
Amrtadanta 5a 
Anandavardhana 3 5, 6a,8a, 
24a, 345, 375, 42a 
Amvtavardhana 6a 
Manoratha 6a, 75 
Yibh&ti-Madhava 65 
Candrasvamin 7 a 


Srl-Varahamihira 75 
Yijaya-Madhava 75 
Ganapati 8a 
Suravarman 9a 
Papcjita-Srlvanka 11a 
Pap<J ita-J agaddhara 11a 
Jaya-Madhava 14 a 
Vallabhadeva 15a 
Yarahamihira 15a 
Yftlinikisuri 17a 
K$emendra 175, 235, 25a5, 
33a 

Kusumadeva 215 
Prakasavar@a 225, 28a, 345 
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Yallabha 24 a 

Haribhata 355 

Valmiki 245 

Srfjfc^sa 36a 

Murari 26a 

Sankuka 3N&5 

Pj*thvidhara 26a 

Panditayajaka 3Ttv 

Damodh(d)aragupta 28a 

Bhallata 37a, 375, 38a 

Bhartrhari 285, 30a, 31a, 33a, 

Prakasadatta 37a 

345, 35 

Dharadhara 38a 

Jayavardhana 285 

Kalidasa 38a 

Haragupta 29a 

Kalasaka 38a 

Bharavi 29a 

Bhavamnandana 385 

SivasvSmin 29a 

Dyutidhara 395 

Bhatta Yasudeva 295,41a 

Sri-Buka 40a 

Vyasadssa 305 

$ri~Muktapxda 40a 

Yararuci 315 

Sri-JonarSja 41a 

Bhat$o(d)bhatta 335 

Ratisena 42a 

Dharmagupta 34a 

Jalhapa 425 

Yikramilditya 34a 



SUBHASITARATNAKOSA BY KRSNA 
No. 93 is a copy of Subhcl$itaratnakosa by Krftna. A few 
leaves are wanting at the end. The names of the authors of the 
excerpts are not given, but the selections are very good. 

VERSES ABOUT PARTICULAR POETS 

In the section on Kavyas and Kavis we find verses in praise of 
Bana who is like “a lion that breaks the globes on the temples of 
the elephants in the shape of other poets/’ of Mayura, Magha, 
Bharavi and MurSri. Valmiki is in a verse spoken of as poet 
No. 1, Yyasa as No. 2, and Dandin as No. 3. In another, Harihara 
is admonished not to be boastful as “ Madana is the goad of 
elephants in the shape of poets ” ; and Madana is in his turn bid 
“ to remember the former deeds of Hara (Siva) and hold his 
tongue.” Here there is a play on the word Madana which means 
the god of love and was the name of a poet, whose full name was 
Madanakirti. Madanakirti is mentioned by Rajasekhara in his 
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Prabandhacaturvirhsati; and b*Wh * ie an ^ Harihara were the 
contemporaries of Somes varadeva, the author of the Kirtikaumudl 
and Surathotsava- 

No. 9? Is an anthology tho subject of which is SpngSra 
or love, and which contains long extracts from the MahanStaka, 
the MeghadQta, the KumSrasambhava, and other poems. The 
Manuscript was transcribed in 1612 Sam vat. 

vyakarana OR GRAMMAR 

KATANTEALAGHUVRTTI 

No. 97 is Kfitantralaghuvytti• A few leaves are missing. The 
Vytti is different from Durga’s Yptti published by Dr. hggeling. 
The Pfirvardhaor Namaprakarapa agrees with No. 279 of 1875-76; 
and the Akhyatavytti of the Uttarardha agrees with the cor¬ 
responding portion of No. 280 ; but the Kydvrtti somewhat 
differs. 

KATANTRAPARIBH ISAS 

No. 98 contains the Sutras of the Kfttantra together with the 
Paribhssas. Most of these last are the same as those laid down 
by Panini or applicable to tho grammar of Papini. 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 103 is a copy of the PrabodhacandrikS by Vaijala, son of 
VikramSditya, belonging to the CahuvSna or Chohan race, and 
king of CandrSvati, the modern Jhalrapattan. The tract contains 
verses giving the rules of grammar along with instances having 
reference to the story of Rama. 

No. 104 is' MahabhSipyagadharthadipint containing notes on 
difficult passages in the Mahabhfiijya by Sadasiva, pupil of 
Kamalilkara Dlkpita. The first chapter and a small portion of 
the second are wanting. The Manuscript was transcribed or 
perhaps the book was written in Saka 1589 or A. D. 1667. In 
either case it is evident that the author flourished before Nagoji- 
bhafta. 
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KA&KA 

No. 99 is a copy of the last five chapters of the Kasika. 
The Manuscript contains no date but looks very old. In 
the colophons at the end of Chapters IV and V, the name 
of the author is not given ; but at the end of Pfidas I, II, 
and III of Chapter VI, the title is given as Vamana-Kasika. 
At the end of the fourth Pada of the same chapter no 
name occurs; but at the. end of the eighth chapter, we have; 
Param opadhy ay a-V ftman ak j’ta y aiii Kasikayfcm Vpttau, and of 

the seventh : Vamana.tayam Kasikayarh Vrtfcau. It would 

appear from this that Vamana was the author of the last three 
chapters. But on the evidence of Kasmir Manuscripts collected 
by Dr. Biihler in 1875-76, Jayfiditya is now believed to be the 
author of the first four chapters and Vamana of the last four. 
But there is the evidence of Rayamukufa and Bhatfcoji Dlk$ita in 
favour of assigning the fifth chapter to Jay&ditya, and the seventh 
and eighth to Vamana. 

Under the word SarkarS in the Amai*akosa, Rayamukuta 
derives the four forms of the word from Panini V. 2. 105, 
with a reference to Jayaditya, and mentions Saikato ghafab* 
or Sarkaram madhu as counter-examples given by him ; and these 
we find in the Kasika under that Sutra. Under the word P&ndura, 
Rayamukuta defends Jayaditya against an attack by the author 
of the Bhilsavrtti for having included the word Pfindu in the 
Vartika beginning with Naga on V. 2.107. In commenting on his 
own explanation of ekavacanat in Parvini, V. 4. 43 as a “ word 
signifying a measure ” and directing the application of the suffix 
Sas to such a word, Bhattoji observes in the Manorama that he 
has followed Jayaditya in so explaining it ; but according to 
Vamana, that termination may be appended to ordinary common 
nouns also, since under the Sutra VII. 1. 20 he gives Kundaso 
dadati, Vanasab pravisati as instances, to show that the Sas occurring 
in that Sutra is not that used in these instances, but is the Sas of 
^he accusati ve plural. Now the explanation attributed to Jayaditya 
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occurs in the Kasika. under Pan. V. 4. 43, and the instances 
attributed to Vamana under Pan. VII. 1. 20. Under the word 
Apsaras, which according to Amara is used in the plural only, 
Rayamukuta says that Vamana gives Aph sarah as an instance of 
the Yartika Cayo dvitiyah, and hence the noun is used in the 
singular also. Now this Yartika occurs under VIII. 4. 48, and 
we do find aphsarfth in the Kasika at that place. Similarly under 
the words kravyad and kravyada, Jayaditya’s view is referred to, 
and this w? find in the Kasika under III. 2. 68. 

Madhava quotes Yam ana's and Jayaditya’s observations in the 
Dhatuvytti (Pandit, Yol. Y, New Series, p. 346), and these are 
found in the Kasika under VIII. 2. 30, and III. 2. 59 respectively. 
Thus then on the evidence of Madhava, Rayamukuta, and 
Bhaitoji, the third and fifth chapters of the Kasika were written 
by Jayaditya, and the seventh and eighth by Vamana ; while the 
Manuscript before me assigns the sixth chapter also to the 
latter. 

CHAPTERS I-Y BY JAYADITYA AND VI-VIII BY VAMANA 

On a review of the whole available evidence it appears clear 
that the author of the first five chapters was Jayaditya and of the 
last three Vamana. There is an allusion to Jayaditya and Vamana 
in Professor Aufrecht’s edition of Ujjvaladatta’s Upadisutra, under 
I. 52 ; but I do not find it in two very old Manuscripts of the 
work, one dated Samvat 1563, and the other Samvat or Vikrama 
1680. Vamana was according to Rayamukuta the author of another 
work entitled Linganusasana, and many of the references to 
Vamana contained in that commentary on Amara must be to that 
work of Vamana. # Itsing, the Chinese traveller, mentions 
Jayaditya only as the author of the Kasika (Professor Max- 
Miiller’s note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, in “India, 
what can it teach us ? ”) and not Vamana. Jayaditya probably 

* Since the above was put in type, a Manuscript of this work has been 
discovered by my friend and colleague Prof, Peterson, 
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left his v?ork incomplete, and it was finished long afterwards by 
Vaman& who also wrote other philological works. 

PRAKRIYIKAUMUDI 

f *' >„■ •; V ;• 

JSfo. 102 is a Manuscript of the Prakriyakaumudiprasada or a 
conimentary on the Prakriyakaumiidi, by VitthalScSrya, the 
grandson of Ramacandrac&rya, the author of the work commented 
one R&macandrac&rya is also the author of the Kalanirnaya- 
dlfpika, and the commentary on the work usually found is by his 
Son Nrsimliflcarya, the father of Vitthalclc&rya. The commentaries 
On both the works contain Prasastis giving an account of the 
family to which the author of the original works and those of 
the commentaries belonged. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF THE AUTHOR 
The family belonged to the Andhra country, or in other words 
it was a family of Tailahga Brahmans, devoted to the study of 
the Rgveda and belonging to the Kaundinyagotra. The first 
person named is Anantacarya from whom a certain holy person 
(Yatlndravarya) of the name of Ramasvamin derived a know¬ 
ledge of all the Agamas and to whom the title of Acarya was 
given by him. His son was NfSimhacarya who was proficient 
in the Nigamas and Agamas, Nyaya, Vaise$ika, Jaiminiya and 
Gapita, wrote a Bha$yasara of the Srutis (Upani$ads), and 
defeated opponents in argument at the court of a prince. He 
had sons of whom Gopalficarya was the eldest and KrsnScarya 
the youngest. Kr$pacarya was the most learned of them all, 
being well versed in the eighteen branches of learning, of 
which Nigama is the first. He explained the Sutrav^tti at the 
court of Rama in the presence of that prince. Kj^pa’s sons 
were NrsimhScarya and Ramacandracarya who was the younger 
of the two. Ramacandra’s instructor was Gopalacarya and he 
wrote three works, the PrakriyakaumudT, Vai$navasiddh&nta- 
saddipika, and a treatise on Kala. Possibly, instead of one he 
wrote three treatises on Kfila. Nj’Sirhha was Rsmacandra’s son 
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and wrote the commentary on his father’s Kalahirn&yadXpika. 
His tea cher was Krgpae&rya who was the son of thO eldest 
brother of Ramacandra, i.e., Nrsimha in all probability, and 
who wrote commentaries on some of the Kavyas. Yitthalft, the 
author of the Prasada, was the son of Nrsimha, the Com¬ 
mentator on the Kalanirpayadipika. His mother’s name was 
Mapikamba and his teacher was Rrighavendrasarasvatx who 
defeated many opponents in argument and established the 
Dvaitasiddhanta (?). At the end of the Prasasti Yitthala renders 
his obeisance to R&mesvarilc&rya, the son of Kj’snaguru, i.e*, 
in all probability K r$na the teacher of his father, to Ananta the 
son of Vhthalacaryaguru who defeated VadirSja in argument, 
to Naganatha son of Kmia who defeated Yaji (di?) natha and 
who possessed influence over the ‘ 4 Lord of Kings, ” and to 
Jaganxi&thssrama who was versed in the Yedanta of the Yati. 

The genealogy is therefore as follows : — 

Ananta 

I 

N ysimha 


GopSla Kpna 

i “1 

N rsirnha Rilmacandra 

' i i 

Krsya Nrsimha 

j j Yitthala 

Ramesvara NaganStha (?) 

In the history of the family thus given the name of one king 
only, Rama, is given. This name was borne by several princes 
of the Vijayanagara dynasty and of other dynasties which sprang 
from it, so that it is impossible to find out who the prince 
meant was. But the dates of RSmacandrStcarya and his son and 
grandson can be approximately determined with the aid of 
other evidence. 
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DATE OP RAHACANDMCARYA 

The present Manuscript of the Prasada is dated 1717 Sam vat 
corresponding to 1661. A. D. A copy of the Kalanirpayadrpikavi- 
varana, No. 92 of my last year’s Collection, was transcribed in 
1651 Sam vat or 1595 A. D., and No, 91 of the same Collection 
bears a double date, viz., 1621 Saiiivat and 1486 Saka, 
corresponding to 1565 A. D. There is a Manuscript of the 
Prakriyakaumudr in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit 
College of Poona (No. 324) which also bears a double date, viz., 
1583 Samvat and 1448 Saka or 1527 a, d. But the lines in 
which the date is given run thus :—“ On Tuesday the 13th of 
the light half of the month of Bh&drapada, the current year 
being Samvat 1583 and Saka 1448 [this] was transcribed at 
Nandigiri by Bamacandraearyasuta-suta-suta. ” Between the 
su and the ta of the second suta we have some letter, but there 
is a mark indicative of erasure on it and the usual upper 
horizontal stroke is wanting which shows that the letter is not 
to be read. Thus then that Manuscript was transcribed in 
1527 a. d., by the son of the son of the son of RamaeandrScSrya, 
i.e., by his great grandson. The Ramacandracarya spoken of 
must be the author of the Prakriyakaumudl, for if* he had been 
another person different from the author, some distinguishing 
particulars would have been given about him. Besides, the 
Nandigiri where the Manuscript was copied is the same as 
Nanded situated on the Godavari in the territory of the Nizam ; 
and the country surrounding it corresponds to the Andhradesa 
in which, as we are told in the Prasastis, the family lived. If, 
therefore, a great grandson of Ramacandrric&rya lived in 1527 
A.D., Ramacandracarya himself must have lived about 1450 A.D. 
In the beginning of the work before me, YRthala adores 
Saihbhu, Panini, Vararuci, Se$a (i.e. Patahjali), Bhartf and 
other expounders of the Bha$ya, the authors of the Vytti and 
the Nyilsa, Bhoja, Durga, and K^irasvamin. 
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FABIBHASABHA8KARA 

The only work belonging to this class in the Maratha Section 
that calls for notice is the Paribha$abh<lskara by an author of the 
name of Bhaskara. At the end of the work the author thus 
gives his pedigree. In the town of Tryambakefivara lived 
Purusottarpabhatta who belonged to a family of the name of 
Agnihotrin. He had a son of the name of Haribhatta who 
appears to have been a Vaidika. His son was Apfijibhatla who. 
lived at Kasl and was a physician ; and Ap&ji’s son was 
Bhaskara. Two collections of Paribha#is, one by Slradeva and 
the other by Udayarhkara have been noticed by Dr. Kielhorn 
in the preface to his translation of the Paribhasendusekhara, and 
this is a third. 

Bhaskara lived after Bhattoji Dikgita since he quotes 
the first line of the opening verse of the Siddhantakaumudl 
(Munitrayam namaskptya etc.). He also quotes Bhatti and 
the commentary JayamangalS, the Havyaprakasa, Madhava- 
cSrya, the Sfthityadarpana, Slradeva, &c. Some of the 
Paribha^as given in the book do not occur in Nagojibhatfa’s 
Paribhasendusekhara. Bhaskara divides his work into eight 
chapters each having four Padas, the divisions corresponding 
with those of the A$tadhyayl ; and at the end gives other 
Paribha?fis which are mostly based, as he says, on Nyayas or 
ordinary principles. The author appears to have lived 
before Nagojibhatta. Another copy of the work is noticed 
in Dr. Burnell's Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts and 
also another Paribhas&bMskara by an author of the name of 
Se§adri. 

KOSAS OR LEXICONS 

RAYAMUKUTA’S COMMENTARY ON THE AMARAKO&A 

We have a copy ' of the Amarakosa in the Sarada characters 
(No. 110), and an old copy of the PadacandrikS or Rayamukuta’s 
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commentary on it dated Saihvat 1711. A few leaves of this 
are missing. At folio 49# of the first part occurs the well- 
known date of the work, Saka 1353, corresponding to 1431 A.D. 

R&yamukuta quotes a very large number of authors and works. 
The ; following names 1 occur in Kap(Ja I:— 

Leaf 2 wanting 

Ajayako&i, 14 & 3, 51 a 4, 86 5 3, 96 a 5. 

Ati&la, 54 a 3. 

Anunyasa 12 b 6. 

Abhinanda, 64 a 2. 

Amaradatta (Pumska$<Ja) 91 a 3. 

Amaram&lS, 5 b 4, 33 a 4, 40 a 3, 48 a 2, 57 a 4, 62 b 5, 
78 b 2, 89 a 5 , 89 b 6, 90 a 5. 

Agama 22 a 4, 25 a 1, 28 b 4, 35 b 7, 41 5 6. 
Ascaryaparvan, 23 b 2. 

Ascaryamanjarl, 46 a 3, 86 b 4. 

Uga$a, 8 a 5. 

Ujjvaladatta, 81 5 3, 84 b 5. 

UijLadivrtti 31 b 2, 43 b 4. 

Utpalinikosa 35 a 4, 52 a 4, 54 b 2, 59 hi, 77 a 1, 89 a 3. 
Udyogaparvan, 13 a 1. 

Upftdhy5yasarvasva, 15 5 7, 33 5 3, 38 a 5, 50 5 6, 52 5 6 . 
Ugmabheda, 87 a 1, 87 5 4. 

Usmaviveka, 44 a 2. 

Aupani$adab 11 a 1. 

Kalinga, 11 5 5, 12 a 2, 12 5 5, 21 5 6, 25 a 6, 27 a 4, 

30 a 5, 32 a 4, 38 a 5, 40 5 7, 41 5 2, 42 5 4, 54 a 3, 

61 a 4, 64 a 2, 65 a 1, 67 5 2, 75 a 4, 77 a 3, 81 a 5 

& 2, 82 a 1 & 5, 83 5 <5, 86 5 2, 87 a 2, 90 a 2, 91 5 2, 

95 a 5. 

Kapdasega, 40 a 4. 

KStantra, 22 5 5, 47 5 6. 

1 Aa on a former occasion, the number in Italics shows the number of the 
line from the bottom of the page,—[N. B. U.] 
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KstySyana, 55 b 5, 60 b 6. 

Kamandaklya, 54 b 6, 55 b 3. 

KalftpSti, 79 b 1. 

Kalidasa, 30 a 2, 89 a 4. 

KsSika, 72 a 4. 

Kirata, 51 b 2. 

Kicakavadha, 65 a 1. 

Kumara, 35 a 2. 

Kumaradasa, 47 bl (PrapSso Mitrasya prasabbamajan* 
Jyesthavirahab). 65 b 2 (Raval.i pragalbkahatabherisam-- 
bhavab prakasay&masa samamtatab ). 

Kuinarasaiiibkava, 9 a 1. 

Kaijjata, 12 b 6. 

Kokkata, 42 b 7, 60 a 6, 84 a 5, 6 and 4, 85 a 4,. 87 a 5 
(Kokkata), 88 5 1, 90 b 3, 91 a 4 & 3, 91 61, 95 a 3. 

Fokkara 87 a 4. 

Kol&halacSrya, 59 b 4, ( Writer on Poetics ?) 

Kosa, 27 a 1. 

Kaumudi, (a commentary on Amarakosa), 5 6 2, 13 a 4, 
16 a 1, 18 6 3, 18 6 1, 19 6 3, 20 6 2 , 22 6 6, 22 6 4, 
24 a 2, 25 a 5, 26 a 1 and 2, 27 6 4, 28 a 6, 28 6 6, 
31 a 3, 31 6 1 and 2, 32 6 2, 34 a 3, 34 6 2, 36 « 7 & 5, 
36 6 4, 37 a 4, 38 6 7, 39 a 2, 41 a 2 and 5, 42 a 2, 
42 6 7, 44 a 3,44 6 7, 44 6 4, 45 a 5, 50 6 6, 51 a 3 & 5, 
51 6 5, 52 a 6,52 6 1, 53 a 2 and 6, 54 a 4, 56 a 1 & 4, 
60 a 1 and 3, 61 a 3 and 6, 61 6 1, 62 a 1 and -5, 62 6 6, 
4 and 1, 63 a 2, 63 6 2, 64 a 2 (tasmStkakallti gaura- 
ditvaditi Svilmi [mi]—Kalingadinarii pramada iti tu 
Kanmudi), 65 a 1, 65 6 4, 66 a 2, 66 6 4, 67 a 3, 68 a 6, 
68 6 2, 68 6 5, 69 a 1, 70 6 2, 71 a 1 and 3, 77 6 4 
77 6 5, 80 a 5, 81 a 4, 84 a 5, 87 a 5, 93 a 6, 96 6 1. 

Kaumudikara, 4 6 2, 25 a 2, 72 6 7, 32 6 7, 33 6 1, 42 a 2, 
66 a 6. 

Ksirasvamin, 5 a 1, 41 a 4, 44 6 7, 53 a 2, 60 a 6, 88 6 5. 
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GanitacQclclmanau MahTmtapanlyarSjapandita—Srlniv&safe, 
49 b 6. 

Gita, 11^4, 12 b 3, 52 a L 
Govardhana, 6 a 8, 7 a 7. 

Govardhanananda, 47 b 6. 

Govardhanlyonadivptti, 27 b 1. 

Ghatakarpara, 46 b 1. 

Ghatakarpara (Parva), 81 a 5. 

Caraka, 47 a L 

Candra, 9 b 6, 39 b 5, 63 a 1, 79 bl (Candrfifc). 

Candra Sutra, 39 a 2. 

CitralekhS (TJpakatha), 59 b 6. 

Jay&ditya, 27 b 5, 27 b 2, 56 5 1. 

Jatardpa, 87 a 2. 

Jatoka, 44 b 6. 

Janaklharapa, 42 a 5, 43 5 5, 56 5 6. 

JSmbavatlvijayakavya, 82 6 4 (Payabprgantibhib spr?0 lSnti 
vatab sanaib sanaib). 

Jinendrabuddlii, 79 b 8. 

Tarapala, 89 a 1. 

Trikanda, 87 a 3. 

Trikandase^a, 6 a 5, 11 a 3, 12 a 5, 15 a 3, 21 b 7,22 a 7, 
30 b6, 31 a 4, 34 a 4, 41 a 4, 47 b 2, 51 a 6, 62 b 5, 
70 b 1, 75 a 6, 76 al & 1, 78 a J, 79 a 7, 83 5 4, 94 a 2. 
.Dandaka, 58 a 6. 

Dapdin, 40 b 7, 56 a 3 (a yamaka quoted). 

DamayantlcampO., 59 b 4. 

Damodara, 7 a 7. 

Devisataka, 51 a 2. 

DvirilpakoSa, 11^5 3, 12 a 2, 16 a 3, 67 b 2, 78 a 1, 78 b 2 , 
91 5 2, 92 a 4, 93 b 6, 96 a 4. 

Dharapi, 1 5 6, 47 b 7, 93 a 1. 

Dharapi, 81 a 3, 84 a 3, 84 b 3. 

Dharmaklrtivartika 57 b 5. 
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Dharmad&sa, 73 6 5. 

DhatnparSyapa, 21 a 6, 22 6 7, 79 b 3. 

Dhatupradlpa,46 a 4, 70 6 1, 83 65. 

Nandin, 76 a 3. 

Narav&hanadatta, 59 6 5 . 

Natakaratnakosa, 73 a 5. 

Nanarthakosa 67 b 2 (iti Nanarthakosadarsanat dvitakara- 
pathali pramadika iti Kalingadayab). 

N&manidh&na 15 b 8, 22 a 7, 23 b 5, 26 a 5, 37 6 5, 41 7, 

44 a 3, 44 6 7, 46 b 1,50 a 5 (Yathahur Nftmanidhtoe 
gri—Narayanacarapab) * 68 b 1. 

Namamala, 46. cc 3 , 48 a 1, 94 b 1. 

Namalihgamisasana, 46 b 6. 

Narada, 63 b 3. 

NSMyapasarva j nacarapSh, 41 a 7. 

Nirnkta, 8 a 5. 

Niruktikara, 10 b 6 . 

Nilakapt-hastava, 16 a 4. 

Nai$adha,:73 5 5, 76 a 2. 

Nyasa, 11 6 7,13 6 2, 27 6 6, 34 a 5. 

Pafijika, 11 6 5, 13 a 2 and 5, 21 a 1 and 4, 53 a 6, 67 a 1, 

70 a 1,72b 1, 73 6 5, 74 6 4, 75 6 5, 77 a 5, 78 a 5 &3, 

78 6 5 , 79 a 4, 79 6 1 and 3, 80 a 5, 80 6 1, 81 a 5, 

82 6 1, 83 a 3, 83 5 4, 84 a 4, 85 a 3 and 4, 86 a 5, 

86 6 1, 87 a 2 and 5, 89 6 2 and 2 , 90 a 2, 91 a 3 and 5, 

91 6 4, 92 a 5 and 3 , 92 6 5, 93 a 4, 94 a 6, 5 and 4 , 

95 a 3 and 4, 96 6 1. 

Papini (Jambavatyam) 17 a 3 (Sa prir$adairambaram5pupare) 

Papinitantra, 82 a 5. 

Parayana, 38 a 5, 77 6 3. 

Puru^ottama, 7 & 7, 14 cl 2, 22 6 4, 28 a 6, 47 6 2, 61 & 6. 

Pnrpacandra, 73 5 i. 

Porvakaviprayoga ( Sakha diso jaladhimapdalam&lav&lam ) 

91 6 4. 
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PaurfmikSh, 16 b 1, 33 b 4. 

Pracinacaryati, 60 be. 

BSty&bhatta, '58 a 2. 

Buddhacarita 6 a 6. 

BphatkathS (Pai&ici) 59 b <5, 

Bybadamarakosa, 14 b 1. 

Bfhaddharavall, 19 b 2. 

Bopala 48 b 5, 

BopSlita 11 b 7, 17 a 7, 18 a 4, (Strlkap^a) 39 a 4, 47 a 6, 
48 b 6, 54 b 1, 68 a 5, 84 b 8, 87 a 6 , 96 b 4. 

Bhatta 53 a 6, 59 a 1, 61 a 5, 61 5 1, 68 b 5, 71 b 4, 76 b 6, 
78 a 3 and 5, 80 & 4 & 6‘, 83 b 1, 91 a 4 , 96 b 6. 
Bha^asvamin 17 a 1 9 66 a 6. 

Bhatti 19 b 7,21 b 1, 25 a 3, 34 a 4, 37 a 1, 43 b 4, 45 a 4, 
51 b 4, 55 b 2, (Grammar) 56 b 2, 62 b 4. 

Bharata 69 b 3 & 5, 72 5 6. 

Bhavabhati, 65 a 4, 89 b <5. 

Bhagavrtti 6 a 4, 36 a 4. ■ 

BbSgavrttikrt 70 a 5. 

Bhaguri 8 a 3, 24 a 3, 30 b 1,35 a 7, 61 be, 89 b 6. 

Bharata 16 & 6, 23 b 2 , 24 a 4, 37 5 5, 92 b 2. 

Bharavi, 38 a 2, 44 a 1, 71 a 5, lib 5, 74 b G , 95 5 6. 
Bhagavrtti, 5 a 1, 56 b 1. 

Bha§ya, 17 a 6, 56 b 2. 

Bhlma 50 b 6. 

Bhlmasena 95 a 1. 

Bkoja 30 a 4, 38 b 6, (BhojarSja) 56 a 3. 

MatsyapurSpa, 59 b 3. 

Madhumadhava 5 a 1, 12 h 2, 53 a 6. 

Manu 6 b 6, 10 a 6, 10 b 4, 25 a 2, 60 a 3. 

Mantravarna .10 b 8 . 

Mahakaviprayoga (Yanmekhala bhavati Mekhalasailaputri) 
92 b 3. 

Mahimnah stotra 11 a 2 . 

22 [ R. G, Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol II J 
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Magha, 5 a 4, 6 a 7, 11 a ft, 12 a 6, 14 a 6 , 21 ft 4 , 23 h U 

24 a 8, 25 & 1, 33 b 3, 38 a 4, 41 5 3, 43 b 2 , 44 a 1, 

44 7; 7, 48 a 5, 48 ft 4, 51 5 5. 57 a 6 and 4, 60 5 3, 

68 a 2, 70 ft 5, 71 a ft and 4, 75 a 3, 75 ft 1, 83 a 4, 

84 a 4 and 7, 84 ft 1, 91 ft 5. 

Madliava 70 ft 3, 94 ft ft. 

Madhavika 59 ft 1. 

Madhavi 10 a 1,18 a ft, 23 a 5 , 85 a 7, 86 a 7, 93 a £. 

Markandeyapni’ana 18 a 3, 23 ft 4, 26 a 6, 31 ft 4. 

Medini 14 a 5, 33 a 1, 35 a 4, 48 a 6, 51 ft 5, 89 a 4, 90 ft 4, 
95 a <3, 95 ft 7, 96 ft 1 and 5. 

Medinlkara, 57 ft 4, 82 ft ft. 

Maitreya, 9 a 7, 14 ft 7, 39 a ft, 61 a 6. 

YHjfiavalkya, 78 ft 2. 

Yogesvara, 92 a ft. 

Raghu, 29 a 7, 32 ft 7, 34 $ ft, 35 cl 3, 51 ft 2, 58 ft 3, 74 ft ft, 
92 & 3 and 6. 

Ratnakosa, 3 ft 1, 21 ft (iW 24 ft 5, 25 # 1, 35 # 1, 40 ct 8, 

49 rt 6* 54 ft 7, 61 a ft, 65 ft ft, 67 ft 1, 70 ft 2 and 4, 

71 ft 2, 82 a 2, 87 a 3. 

Ratnaraftlri 5 ft 2 (quoted in Kaumudl.) 

Rantideva, 6 a ft, 39 ft 4. 

Rabhasa. 14 ct 4 and ft, 15 ft 2, 21 # 7, 23 # ft, 30 # 4, 40 ci ft, 
42 a 2, 45 ft 4, 48 a 5, 56 ft 7, 57 a ft, 57 ft 7, 67 ft 4, 

70 ft 6, 73 ft ft, 75 ft ft, 79 ft 1, 82 a 3, 87 ft ft, 88 a 4, 


94 ft 1. 

Ragavajjumara 22 ft ft. 

Rajadeva, 5 a 4, 5 ft 7, 31 ft 5. 

Rajasekhara, 76 ft 1, 77 a 4, 96 a 2. 

Ramadasatlka 25 a ft. 

RSmanusSsana, 57 ft 5. 

R&m&yana 5 b 4, 6 a 2, 38 ft 6, 39 ft 7. 

Rudra, 42 a 2, 47 ft 1 (Kosa), 51 ft 7, 56 ft 7, 80 ft 4, 86 a 2, 

95 ft 4. * 
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Rflpamanjari, 20 a 6. 

Rflparafcnakara, 47 5 6, 85 a 1. 

LingapurSpa, 49 b 1. . ■ 

•Lainga, 49 b 5 . 

Yafcsesvara 22 5 5. 

Vararuci, 42 5 5, 44 a 4. 

Varaha, 48 a 3. 

Yarnaviveka, 39 a 1. 

Yacaspati, 18 a 2, 26 b 6 , 38 5 5, 40 & 6 , 80 a 2, ^81 & 5, 
91 a 1 , 95 a 1. 

Vsmana, 4 b 1, 21 b 4 , 24 a 5, 42 5 1, 49 » 0, 57 5 1, 82 a 2. 
YayupurSna, 18 b 4, 19 5 6 and 2, 23 b 3 , 28 5 5, 30 5 3, 
80 a 6. 

Yasavadatts, 22 a 1 , 40 5 6 , 44 a 5, 51 a 2, 59 5 1, 62 5 3, 
67 a 5, 81 5 3, 89 a 2, 95 5 5, 96 a 4, 96 5 4. 
Vikramaditya, 76 5 3. 

Yidagdhamukhamapdana, 44 5 6, 51 a 5, 60 a 2. 
Yindhyavasin, 46 a 4. # 

Visakha, 71 a 1. 

Vaisakliinab, 63 5 1. 

Yisva, 15 5 2, 20 5 1, 25 5 3, 49 a 1, 79 a 3, 95 a 4. 
Yisvaprakasa, 95 a 6. 

Yigpupur&pa, 12 a 6, 12.5 2, 50 a 3. 

Yi^pupurapatlkakara, 11 5 3. 

Vftti (Grammar) 4 5 1,5 5 6, 88 a 5 and 2. 

Ypidavana, 57 5 d, 76 a 2. 

Yenisamkara, 42 5 3. 

Yaiyakarapati, : 33 5 4. 

Vaisegtikat, 32 5 4, 53 a 2. 

Vyakhyamj’ta, 19 a 4. 

Yya<Ji, 1 5 2, 8 5 7, 9 a 6, 23 5 2, 34 5 2, 37 5 4, 38 a 1, 
39 a 3 , 94 5 5. 

Vyasa, 24 5 6, 59 6 3. 

Satapabha, 24 a 4. 
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Sabarasvamin, 28’a 6, 64 a 8, 76 a 3. 

SabdSnusasana, 58 a 4. 

Sabdanjava, 7 a 5, ' 8 a 7, 10 a 7, 10 b 2, 12 a 6, 14 b 1, 
17 a 6, 24 a 6, PA b 7 and 8, 25 a 2, 27 b 5 and 4, 28 a 4, 
SI a 4 and 2 , 31 5 4, 32 a 1 , 33 b 4, Mb 2 and7, 35 a 2 , 
36 a 7, 37 a 2, 41 a 6, 42 b 6 (twice) and 8, 44 a 5, 4 
and 1, 44 b 4, 45 b 3, 47 a 1, 48 a 3, 49 a 4, 52 l 3 and 
2, 53 5 7, 55 b 2, 56 a 3, 56 b 3, 6 and 3, 57 a 2, bib 4, 
58 a 5, 60 6 4, 61 a 3, 61 b 4, 65 a 5, 65 5 5, 67 a 4 and 
2, 67 b 4, 68 a 2 and 6, 68 b 4, 69 a 4 and 6, 69 b 6, 
71 a 2 and 2, 72 a 4, 82 a 3, 93 5 4. 

Sabdartiavak5ra, 4 5 5, 67 b 6. 

£aka(Syana 6 a 4. 

Sakatayanlyavrtti, 76 a 3. 


Sabdikanarasimha, 76 b 2. 

Salihotra, 25 b 3. 

Sasvata 9 6 7, 38 a 1, 50 a 2. 
givabhadra, 62 a 4 (a yamaka). 

Sudraka, 59 b 5. 

Sprigaraprakasa, 24 b 8, 35 a 3, 55 b 4. 

Srldhara, 12 a 2, 23 a 4, 25 b 2, 40 a 6, 41 b 2. 
gruti, 11 b 2,16 b 5, 26 a 3, 26 b 3, 41 a 6. 
Saihk?iptabkarata, 10 b 7. 

Samsaravarta, 17 ci 4, 21 b 5, 24 b o, 27 b 5 , 23 of 2, 28 b 5, 

41 6 5, 81 a 3, 83 a 5, 89 a 1. 

Sarvadhara, 1 5 9, 9 a 4 and 7,17 a 1, 23 a 1, 30 a 7, 41 b 4, 

42 a 3, 44 a 2, 44 5 7, 53 a 2, 55 5 5, 56 a 6, 66 a 6, 
67 5 3, 68 5 3, 69 a 2, 75 5 2, 79 a 4, 80 a 4, 80 5 3, 
81 5 7, 83 5 4 and 2, 84 a 5 and 4, 86 a 5, 86 5 3, 
87 a 6 and 5, 89 5 1, 2 and 5, 92 5 1, 5, 4 and 2, 93 a 2, 
94 5 3, 95 a 3, 95 5 3, 96 a 2 and 7. 

Sarvananda, 13 ci 6, 28 5 1, 29 5 5, 31 5 6, 35 5 1, 38 d 6, 
38 5 5, 42 5 4, 45 a 4, 53 a 6, 55 a 2, 62 5 6, 64 5 7, 
72 5 1,74 5 and 3, 77’of 4, 78 5 2, 80 5 1, 81 a 2, 85 a 4, 
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85 6 5 and 1, 91 os 6, 94 a 4. 

Ssmkhya, 53 a 4. 

SambapurSpa, 14 a 2, 16 a 7, 28 a 3, 41 a 6. 

Sfirasvatakosa, 96 a 3. 

Sahasanka, 29 a 1, 34 6 3, 43 a 2. 

Sundaranandacarita, 9 6 5. 

Subhati, 9 6 7, 11 6 5 and 1 ,18 6 7, 36 a 2, 38 b 6, 46 6 5, 
61 a 1, 72 6 4, 73 6 1, 74 a 4, 75 6 1, 80 a 2, 83 6 2, 
91 a 5. 

Somanandin, 43 6 5, 51 at 4, 87 a 2, 92 a 6, 95 a 5. 

Skanda 15 6 1, 5 and 5,16 a 8,16 6 1 and 2, 17 6 1, 19 a 4. 
Smrti, 86 a 5, 93 a 1. 

Svamin, 13 a 5,13 6 5,15 a 2 and 3,15 6 3, 16 a 6, 4 and 2, 
16 6 2,17 a 2,18 a 4,18 6 4, 19 6 5 and 2, 20 a 3 and 

4, 20 6 6 and I, 21 a 2, 21 6 4 and 5, 22 a 1, 22 a 4, 
22 a 6 and 6, 22 6 3 and 1, 23 a 4 and 3, 23 6 4, 6 and 

5, 24 a 4, 24 6 £, 25 a 5, 25 6 1, 5, 5 and 5, 26 a 5, and 
5, 26 6 2, 27 a 6, 2 and 1, 28 6 4, 29 a £, 80 6 2 and 2, 
31 a 2,1, 4 and 3, 31 6 5 and 1, 32 a 2, 3, 5, 6 and 5, 
33 6 6, 5, and 1, 34 a 1, 3 (twice) and 6, 35 a 4, 35 6 2, 
36 a 4, 36 6 4, 37 a 2 and 5, 37 6 5, 38 a 3, 5 and 4, 39 
a 7, 39 6 2, 6 and 7, 40 a 1, 3, 4, 7 and 4, 
40 6 J, 41 a 6, 3 and 2, 41 6 3 and 2, 43 a 5 and 1, 43 
6 4, 44 b 1, 45 6 6, 46 a 2 and 6, 46 6 6, 48 a 6, 51 a 3, 
52 a 1, 52 6 7 and 4, 56 a 1 and 6, 57 a 5 and 2, 
59 a 2, 59 6 2, 60 6 1, 62 a 6, 63 6 3, 64 a 4 and 2, 
64 6 1 and 1 ,66 6 5, 75 6 2,76 6 4 and 5, 77 a 1, 78 6 1, 
79 a 1, 4, 5 and 2, 79 6 3, 80 a 5 and 3, 81 6 3, 82 a 6, 

• 82 6 4 and 5, 83 a 3, 83 6 2, 3 and 3, 84 a 1, 5 and 6, 

86 al,Sl a 1, 88 a 5, 88 6 1, 89 6 1, 5, 6 and 2, 90 6 2, 
91 a 3 and 3, 91 6 5, 92 a 2, 93 a 3, 6 and 2, 93 6 1, 94 
a 5 and 2, 94 6 3 and 5,96 a 1, 96 61. 

Hattacandra, 27 6 4. 
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Haducandra, 6 a 7, 14 ct 1, 34 a 6, 41 ct <5, 60 a 6 and 66 ci 5, 
Vo b 2, 71 a 4 . 

Hariprabodha, 34 a 6, 80 a 1, 84 6 2. 

Hariyamsia, 11 a 7, 12 a 2, 24 a 2. 

Haryaearita, 59 b 1. 

Hal&yudha 17 b 2, 75 b 4, 79 5 4 . 

Hftrftvall, 39 & 4. 

The following names occur in Kailas II and III :~ l 


AUTHORS 


Ajaya 

Abhinanda 

Amaradatta 

Armjadatta (identical with 
the commentator of A@t&h- 
gahydayai?) 

Kayyata 

Kalinga 

K5tya 

KatySyana 

Kamandaka 

Kalidasa 

Kokkata 

Kautalya 

Goyardhana 

Grahakv^a 

Candra 

Candragomin 

Caraka 

Jatarupa 

Jinendrabuddhi 

Tarapala 

Dahlia 


Damodara 

Durga (Durgokta LihgSnu- 
sasana); also quoted as 
Durgasimha 
Dhanaihjaya 
Dhanvantari 

DharmadSsa (author of 

Vidagdhamukhamandana) 
Dharmasena 
Pacini 
Purugottama 
PQrnacandra 
Ba$a 

Balapap<Jitaj atakam 
Bopalita • 

Bliatfca 

Bharata 

Bhavabhuti 

Bhaguri 

Bharavi 

Bhagyakara 

Bhlmasena 

Sri Bhoja 


1 This list -was drawn up by Pandit Durgaprasad and is printed as a 
Supplement in the Original Report at pp, 467-78. [N. B, U.] 
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Harm 
MSgha 
Madhava 
MurSri 
Maitreya 
Maudgalyftyana 
Yajnavalkya 
Rakgita 
Rantideva 
Rajadeva 
Rajafekhara 
Rudra 
Yararuci 
Yaraka 
Yacaspati 

YfitsySyana (author of tho 
Kamasdtra) 

Yamana 
Yikramaditya 
Yrddha R$i 
Yyadi 

WORKS 

Anunyasa 
AnekSrthaman j ar I 
Abhid hanamala 
Amaramala 
Arthasastra 
Asvatantra 
AsvasSstra 
Ar$ako6a 
Ascaryamanjari 1 


| Yyasa 

Sahara (also Sabarasvamm) 
Sakatayana 
Satatapa 
Sabdika 
Salikotra 
Sasvata 
Subhfuiga 1 
SQdraka 
Srtkara 
Srldkara 
Srlhar@a 
Banatana 
Sarvadliara 
Sarvananda 
Sahasanka 
Subhati 
Somanandi 
SvSmin 
Hattacandra 
HalSyudha 

Unadivrtti C Unadivfttau 
Puru$ottamah ”). 
L T $maviveka 

Kanth5bhQ?anakavy5lamkara 
Kapphin&bhyudaya ( also 
Ka§phin5,° & Kapphina 0 ) 
KalpalatS (same as the next ? 

sometimes simply Lata) 
Kavikalpalatil 


1 According to ft verse attributed to Rajaaekhara in the Silktimukfcavali, the 
author of tho Ascaryamafijarl was Kulanekhara, 
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Katantrapanjika 

K&dambarl 

Kavyaprakasa 

KSvyadarsa (“Kavyadarse 
Yamanah ”) 

Kirata 

Kleakavadka (quoted also in 
Ujvaladatta’s UpadisQtra- 
vptti) 

Kumarasambkava 

Kesaramala 

Kaumudi 

Ganitasastra 

Oanakyatlka 

Cftndravyakarapa 

Tippanx 

Tlkasamuccayasfira 

Trikandase^a 

Dara (?Hara?) vilasa 

Durghatavi’tti 

Desikosa 

DvirRpakosa 

Dharani 

Dh&tnpSrayana 

Dhatupradlpa 

DhatupradipaijkS 

Namaprapafica 

Namamala 

Nanianusasana 

Nigama 


Nairukta (also Niruktam) 

Nai^adha 

Nyasa 

Panjika 

Padacandrika (i.e., the Com. 
on Amarakosa by R&ya- 
mukuta himself) 

ParSyana 1 (same as Dhatu- 
parayai^a ?) 

Bhatti 

Bharata 

Bharatatika 

Madhumadhavi 

Madhavl 

Meghadata 

Medini 

Yogasatakavyakhya 

Raghu 

Ratnakosa 

Ratnamala 8 

Rabhasa 

Ramayapa 

Rfipabheda 

Rfipamanjari 

Ruparatnakara 

Lingakarika 

Yarnadesana 

Yayupurana 

Ya (Pa) lakapya 


Yasavadatta 

1 The author o! the PXrSyana is Purnacandra as stated in the explanation of 
the word Jay anti. 

2 The author is MMhava, as is to be concluded from the com, on the word 
£su. 
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Vidagdhamukhamandana 
Yisva 

Vpldhanyasa 
Y j’ndavanayamaka 
Yyakliyclmi’ta 
Sabdarnava 

Sa-bheda (same as Sa-bheda 
and Sa-bheda mentioned 
below ?) 

Syng&raprak asa 
Sa-bheda (see Sa-bheda above) 

POETICS AND METRICS 

COM M ENT A El ES ON THE RASAMA&JAR1 
In this class we have in the Maratha Section a copy of a 
commentary on Bhfmudatta’s Rasamanjarl by Sega Cintamapi, 
the son of Sega Npsimha (No. 662). In Dr. Burnell's Tanjor 
Catalogue, Segacintamani is given as the name of a work under 
Satakas and Anthologies; but there must be some mistake. 
Sega is a family name and Cintamani, of an individual belonging 
to that family. In the Gujarat Section there is another commen¬ 
tary on the same work by one Yisvesvara. It is a very full 
commentary but the Manuscript is incomplete being about two- 
thirds of the whole. 

No. 663 is. a commentary on the Srutabodha by Manohara 
who composed it at the request of a prince of the name of 
M&oikyamalla. 

MIMAMSA 

No. 125 is a fragment of Sabarasvamin's Bhagya on the 
MlmamsasQtra. A complete copy of the work was purchased by 
me for Government in 1879. 

SUCAUITAMISRA’S COMMENTARY ON THE SLOKAVARTIKA 
No. 120 is a Manuscript of a work called at the end of some 
of the sections, Kasikatika composed by Up&dhy&ya Sucaritamisra, 


SamsarAvarta 
Saptakumarika 
Sa-bheda (see Sa-bheda and 
§a-bheda, above) 

Sarvasva 

Sahasranamatika 

Susruta 

Sfitrabhilgya 

Sudasastra 

Harivamsa 

Hfiravali 


23 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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Many of its leaves are lost. On comparing different portions of 
the Manuscript with Kumarila’s Tantravartika, I find that this 
Xik& is a commentary on the Slokavartika or the first Pada of the 
first chapter of the Tantravftrtika. The glokavftrtikathus appears 
to have been called Kasika. Or perhaps, Kasika is a mistake for 
Karika, and this work is the same as that put down as No. 8 in 
the Report of the examination of Alimedabad Manuscripts. 
This commentary is not mentioned in T)r. Hall s Index ; neithei 
is there a copy of it among the Tanjor Manuscripts catalogued 
by Dr. Burnell. 

SOMESV ABA’S NYAYASUDHA 

No. 123 is a copy of the second Pada of the third chapter of 
the NyRyasudha, a commentary on Kumarila’s Tantrav&rtika, by 
Bhatta Somes vara, son of Bbatta, Madhava. A Manuscript of the 
second Pada of the first chapter of this work has been purchased 
since. 

K AM ALA KARA’S COMMENTARY ON THE TANTRAVARTIKA 

No. 122 is a copy of the first Pada of the second chapter of a 
commentary on the Tantravartika by Kamalakarabhutla, son of 
Ramakrsma and grandson of NarSyanabhatta, and author of the 
Nirnayasindhu and other works. The first leaf is missing. 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 667 is a fragment of the MlmRmsabalaprakasa or substance 
of Jaimini’s work by Sariikarabhatfa, son of NSrSyanabhatta. 
No. 124 is a Manuscript of the well-known manual of the 
Mlmftmsa by Kpspayaj van, and No. 121 of the first four chapters 
of Madhava’s AdhikaraparatnamSla. f 

PIPTAPABUMIMAMSA 
• ♦ 

No. 666 is Pi§1;apa6umlmamsa by Narayana Pandiia. The 
followers of Madhva maintain that in this Kaliyuga, the killing 
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• of animals at sacrifices is not allowed ; but that an effigy of an 
animal should be made of the flour of grain, and that sacrificed, 
instead of the real animal. Practically, whenever a Madhya 
performs a sacrifice he uses such an effigy, and not a live animal. 
This view is defended and shown to be in accordance with the 
Sastras by Nar&yapa Papdita in the tract before us. 

He does admit that the Vedas enjoin the sacrifice of a real animal* 
and though the act is, per se, sinful, still, because enjoined by the 
Vedas for sacrificial purposes, it is not so. But the reason why it 
is not sinful if! this case is that its original sinfulness is neutralized 
by the holy rites that are performed, just as charms neutralize 
the effects of snake-poison. As, therefore, the charms must be 
correctly muttered and properly used in order that they may 
neutralize the poison, so the rites must be performed with perfect 
accuracy, exactly as they are laid down in the Vedas, in order that 
they may neutralize the sinfulness consequent on the destruction 
of animal life. Such a perfect accuracy and a perfectly faithful 
observance of all the conditions laid down in the Vedas are not 
possible in this age of ignorance and human frailty. So that, at 
the present day the.destruction of life at sacrifices cannot but be 
productive of sin. Therefore it is that Manu has laid down that 
effigies of animals should be made of ghee or flour and sacrificed 
instead of real animals (Manu V. 37). Kullnkabhatta’s explanation 
of tips verse is pronounced by Narayapa to be wrong. This is 
the text on which the advocates of Pistapasu take their stand, but 
their doctrine is cried down as heterodox by Brahmans of other 
sects, and there are treatises written in refutation of it. 

VEDANTA AND OTHER SYSTEMS OF THEOSOPHY 
I—ADV AIT A OR SAMKARACARYA’S SYSTEM 
COMMENTARIES ON THE UPANISADS ETC. 

No. 136 is a copy of Samkaracarya’s Bha$ya on the Kena 
TTpanisad. No, 148 is a commentary on the Svetasvatara by 
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Vijnfinabhifeu. The first'two leaves are Wanting, and similarly 
one or two at the end are missing. Nos. 132, 136, 144 and 674 
also belong to this branch. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

No. 671 is a fragment of Samkaracarya’s Bhasya with the 
Ratnaprablia. No. 143 is a concise bat clear commentary on the 
Sutra entitled BrahmSmptayareinl. The author is spoken of as 
Ramakiihkaravarya, pupil Of Mukunda Govinda, but in some 
Manuscripts of the work, his name is given as Eamananda- 
sarasvatl. Copies, of this work are by no means rare, there being 
two in previous Collections, and one or two offered to me since, 
having been rejected by me. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS BY 6AMKARACARYA 

Nos. 130,131,133, 134,135, 138 and 139 belong to this branch. 
Of those No. 135 is written in the Sarada character, and Nos. 131, 
133,134, and 139 are also of a Kasmlr origin. No. 138 is the 
Tripurlprakaraija with AnandajnAna’s Commentary. It treats of 
the three bodily vestments of the soul, corresponding with the 
three conditions of wakefulness, dreamy sleep, and sound sleep. 

WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF SAMKARACARYA 
KASMLR TEXT OF THE PASCADASl 

Nos. 141 and 145 are written in the Saradft characters. -The 
first is a complete copy of VidyRrapya’s Panoadasi with the 
commentary of Ramakp@na. The Pancadasi has been printed 
several times on this side of the country, but No. 141 has been 
purchased as a representative of the Kasmlr text of the work. 

No. 145 is called VedSntasara but it is not the work usually 
known by that name, and begins with an exposition of the text 
Tattvamasi. 

No. 127 is a fragment of a work called Advaitacandrika by 
Brahmanandasarasvati, pupil of Narayapatirtha and Pararna- 
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nanda; and No. 128 is a copy of a large portion of the 
Advaitalaghucandrika, by the same author. This last is an 
exposition of the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusadanasarasvati; and 
in the introduction the author seems to say that this exposition 
contains in an abridged form what he has written in the 
Candrika, that is, the first work ; and hence it is that he calls 
it Laghucandrika or abridged Candrika. 

No. 137 is Tattvanusamdhana by Mahadevasarasvatr, pupil 
of Svayamprakasananda. 

No. 149 is Tantradlpikft, otherwise called Sarvopani$atsara, 
which in the colophon is attributed to SamkaracSrya. But in 
the body of the tract the authors of the Vivarana, the Samk$epa- 
sarlraka, and the V&rtikas as well as the Misra (i.e. VScaspati), 
are mentioned, wherefore it cannot be the work of 
Sarhkaracarya. 

No. 146 is an incomplete copy of a work entitled Vedanta- 
siddhantabheda. It expounds the varied views on certain 
points such as the nature of Maya, Jlva, Upadana, <fcc., held by 
different writers belonging to the school of Samkaracarya. 
There is far from agreement between them though the system 
followed by them all, is generally the same. For instance, the 
question is raised, 14 Brahman being the only reality, and 
the animal spirit . or individual soul being Brahman equally 
with God, to what is the distinction between them due ?” 
This question is, according to our author, thus answered by 
various writers. In the Prakatarthavivarana, it is stated that 
the uncreated, undefinable, constituent cause of objects is 
Mays which stands in a certain relation to the principle of 
Absolute Thought (Cinmatra). Absolute Thought or Cit as 
reflected in that Maya is God (Isvara) ; while, as reflected in 
the innumerable definite or determined parts of that Maya, 
which are called Avidya, and which possess the powers" of hiding 
the true nature of tho spirit and of generating appearances, it 
is the animal spirit (Jlva). 
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The view, propounded in the Tattvaviveka—the first of the 
fifteen essays which compose the Pancadasl—is that the original 
constituent cause which is made up of the three principles of 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas, has two forms, in one of which 
the Sattva or principle of goodness is predominant, not 
being over-powered by Rajas or the principle of action, and 
TamaS or the principle of evil, and in the other it is s.o o\ ei - 
powered and is impure. The first is Maya and the second 
is Avidya: and absolute Thought'as reflected in them, becomes 
God and the animal spirit respectively. 

Some say, that the original constituent cause, when the power 
of generating appearances is predominant in it, is. Maya and it 
is the environment (Upadhi) of God, while, when the power 
of concealing the true nature is predominant, the same 
original cause is Avidya ; and in this form it is the environ¬ 
ment of the animal spirit. Hence it is that the animal 
spirit is ignorant of his real Brahman nature, while God 
is not. 

The author of the Saihk?epas5rlraka holds that the 
original cause is the environment or Upadhi of God, while its 
effects are the environment of the animal spirit. • But the 
relation between these environments and Absolute Thought is 
not like that of ikasa or space to the jar in which it is enclosed, 
but like that of a mirror to the thing which is reflected in it. 
Thus Absolute Thought, as reflected in the original cause, which 
is Avidya, is God, and as reflected in the mind or the cognitive 
apparatus (Autaljkarapa), which is an effect of Avidya, it is the 
animal spirit. According to these views, final deliverance consists 
in abandoning the conditions of reflections or images and 
attaining to the condition of the thing which is reflected, i.e., 
of Absolute Thought. 

Our author then proceeds to the more recondite and detailed 
explanations given in other treatises; into these I need not 
enter, my object being simply to illustrate the large variety 
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of theories that obtains even within the boundaries of the 
system of the Vedanta promulgated by Samkarac&rya. 

paichanpacapetika 

No. 142 is Pfikhan^acapetika or “a slap on the face of 
heretics.” The heretics who come iri for this treat at the hands 
of the author Vijaya-RamAcarya, are the followers of Madhva. 
Their getting their bodies branded with heated seals of the 
Sankha or conch-shell and the Cakra or discus of Vignu is 
the principal subject of the attack. The text from the Vedas 
and the Purftnas adduced by the Madhvas in favour of their 
practice are declared to be forgeries, and in some cases, explained 
in a manner different from that in which, they are understood 
by the members of that sect. The author then adduces his 
own texts in condemnation of the practice and consigns the 
Madhvas to the tortures of hell. The tract ends with, a 
quotation from the Kurmapurfina representing Samkarftcarya 
as an incarnation of Siva and recommending his system to those 
who seek enternal happiness. 

No. 129, 140, 147, 668, 669, 670, 672 and 673 also belong to 
this branch of the Advaita Vedanta. 

II—VISISTaDVAITA OR RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM 

No. 153 is a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by Ramanuja. 
Ramanuja’s system is principally followed in Southern India 
in the Tamil and also in the Telugu country, and a good many 
works 1 belonging to it have been printed in Madras in the Telugu 
character. The .system has also a pretty considerable following 
in Rajaputana and MaPwar and also in Gujarath ; and therefore 
tlxe Manuscripts in this Collection purchased in the North 
are written in the NOgari character. Nov 153 was transcribed 
in 1792 Sariivat. 

THE ARTHAPAS'CAKA 

No. 152 is a copy of the Arthaparlcaka by Narftyapaparivrat. 
This is a summary of the topics belonging to the system which 
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primarily are five, each being divisible again into five. The 
five principal ones are (I) Jtva, i.e., animal spirit' or dependent 
spirit; (II) Isvara, i.e., God ; (III) UpRya, i.e., th'e my to God 
(IV) Phala or Puru?artha, i.e., the end of life; and (V) Virodhinali, 

i.e., obstructions to the attainment of God. 

. \ ' ■ !■' « ' 

ANALYSIS .OF THE WORK- 

(I.)—Jivas ate of five kinds, viz. (1) Nitya i.e., those 
who never entered on SamsSra or the succession of 
lives and deaths at all, such as Garu-Ja, Vi@vaksena and 
others; (2) Mukta, i.e., those who have shaken off the 
fetters of life and whose sole purpose and joy is attendance 
(Kaimkarya) on God; ( 3 ) Kevala, i. e., those whose hearts 
being purified are fixed on the highest truth and who are thus 
free from the succession of births and deaths; (4) Mumuksu, 
i.e., those who having experienced the misery of life are 
averse to its enjoyments and have fixed their desire only on 
the highest end, viz., the attainment of the condition of an 
attendant on God; and (5) Baddha, i.e., those who devoting 
themselves to the life whether of a god, man, or brute that 
their previous merits or demerits (Karman) have assigned to 
them, seek only the enjoyments of such a life and are averse to 
the joys of Brahma(n). 

(XX.) —The manifestations of Isvara or God are five; viz., 
(1) Para, i. e., he who lives in Vaikuntha and whose presence 
is enjoyed by the Nitya and Mukta spirits who dwell near him, 
who is unbeginning and endless, who wears, celestial ornaments, 
celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses celestial 
beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and who is 
accompanied.by S’ri, Bho, and Lila; (2) VyQha, i. e., the forms of 
Sam’Karsapa, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha assumed for the 
creation, protection, and dissolution of the world; (3) Vibhava, 
i.e., incarnations such as Rama and Kf§na for the establishment 
of Truth, the protection of the good and the destruction of the 
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wicked; (4) Antaryamiii, who has two forms, in one of which 
he dwells in everything and rules over all, is bodiless, all- 
pervading, and the store of all good attributes and is called 
Vi$nu, Narayapa, Vtettdeva, &c,, and in the other, he possesses 
a body bearing celestial weapons such as a conch-shell and a 
discus, and celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is 
the store of all good attributes, and is known by the names of 
Hysikesa, Purusottama, Vasudeva, &c.; and (5) Area, i. e., 
idols of stone, metal, &c., in which he dwells and allows himself 
to be worshipped by his devotees. 

In the Yatindramatadipikcl to be noticed below and in other 
places, the Vyahas are given as four, Vasudeva possessed of the 
six great attributes, being the first, Saihkar$ana possessed of two, 
viz., Jnaiia and Bala, being the second, Pradyumna having 
Aisvarya and Virya, the third, and Aniruddha possessed of 
Sakti and Tejas, the fourth. The first Vyttha is assumed in 
order that it may serve as an object of devotion, and the other 
three for the creation, &c., of the world. In the present work 
the Vasudeva VyUha is put down as the second form of the 
Antaryamin. 

(III.)—The Upayas or ways to God are five, viz., (1) Karma- 
yoga, (2) Jilanayoga, (3) Bhaktiyoga, (4) Prapattiyoga, and 
(5) Acaryabhimanayoga. Under the first comes the whole 
Vedic sacrificial ritual and the Smarta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances, by going through which 
the person is purified. Then by means of Yama, Niyama, &e., 
mentioned in the Yoga Sastra, one should concentrate his mind 
upon himself. This concentration leads to Jilanayoga, which 
consists in fixing the mind on Narayana or Vasudeva described 
in the Vasudeva VyQha as the person on whom one's own self, 
on which the mental powers have already been concentrated, 
depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 
The Jilanayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga which consists in con¬ 
tinuously Seeing nothing but God. Prapatti is resorted to by 
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those who cannot avail themselves of or are not equal to the 
first throe methods. It consists in- throwing one’s self entirely 
on the-inercy of God. There are many details given which 
need not' be reproduced here. The last method, Acaryahhi- 
mftnayoga. is for one who. is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor, 
and being guided by hiin in everything. The preceptor 
goes through all that is 'necessary to effect his pupil’s 
deliverance, as a mother takes medicine herself to cure an 

infant. 

(IY)—The Purusarthas are five, viz., (1) Dhai-mn, (2) Artha, 
(3) Kama, (4) Kaivalya, and (5) Mokga. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the 
last two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta 
spirits (I, 3 and 2 above.) 

(y )—The Virodhins are five, viz., (1) Svasvarilpavirodhin, i.e., 
that which prevents one’s own real or spiritual nature from 
being seen, such as the belief that the body is the soul; (2) 
Parasvartipavirodhin, or that which prevents one’s approach to 
the true God, such as devotion to another or false deity or 
disbelief in God’s incarnations; (3) Upayavirodhin, or that 
which prevents the true ways from being resorted to, as the 
■ belief in ways other than those mentioned above being more 
efficacious or in the latter being inadequate; (4) Puru?artha- 
virodhin or attachment to other than the true or highest object 
of life; (5) Praptivirodhin, i.e., the being connected with a 
body that one’s own Karman has entailed or with other 
spirits who are so embodied. 

yatIndramatadipika 

No. 154 is a Manuscript of the Yatlndramatadipika in which 
the whole system of the Yatlndra or Ramanuja is briefly 
explained. The author is Srinivasa, son of GovindacSrya of 
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the Vadhula family. The following persons are mentioned in 
the beginning as the propounded of the system:— 


Vy&sa 

Dramidacarya 

Bodhayana 

Srlparaiikusanatha 

Gruhadeva 

YSmunainuni 

Bharuci 

Yatisvara 

Brahmanandin 


At the end the author states 

that in his explanation of tho 

doctrines of the sect he has followed the following works 

Bramidabhasya 

BarfonaySthatmyanirnaya 

Nyayasiddhi 

Ny&yasSra 

Siddhitraya 

Tattvadipa 

Srlbhagya 

Tattvaniriiaya 

Bipasarasamgraha 

Sarvarthasiddhi 

Bhasyavivarana 

N yayaparisuddhi 

Samgatimala 

N yayasiddhaj ii5na 

§adArthasamk@epa 

Paramatabhanga 

Srutaprakasika 

Tattvatrayaculuka 

Tattvaratnakara 

Tattvanirupapa 

Prajnaparitrftria 

TattvatrayavyakhySna 

Prameyasamgraha 

Candamaruta 

Nyayakulisa 

Yedantavijaya 

Ny&yasudarsana 

ParSsaryavijaya 


And others 


The last in the first list or Yatisvara is Ramanuja; and his work, 
the SrlbMsya, is the fourth in this. This is so because the followers 
of Ramanuja believe that tho system was taught by several 
teachers who flourished before Ramanuja. Ramanuja himself 
states at the beginning of the Bhasya that the Vftti on the 
Brahmasatra written by Bodhayana was abridged by his 
predecessors ; and among these Dramidac&rya is mentioned in 
the Srutaprakasika, the commentary on the Bh&$ya. 
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DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE TOPICS BELONGING TO 

RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM , , 

Srinivasa then proceeds to indicate the variety of views, 
entertained by different classes of writers. The, Saris admit 
only one entity (Tattva) ; the R$is divide it into two, Atman 
and Anatman ; and the AcftryaS professing to follow the Sruti 
propound three Tattvas or entities, viz., (1) Bhogya or 
what is to be enjoyed or suffered ; (2) Bhokty, the enjoyer or 
sufferer; (3) Niyantr or the ruler and controller. Some 
Acaryas teach the system under the four heads of (l) Heya or 
what is to be shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off. 

(3) Upadeya or what is to be Sought and secured, and'~t£) its 
means. Other teachers (Desikas) divide the subject into five 
parts, viz., (1) what is to be attained or got at (Prftpya), (2) he 
who attains it'(Fraptr)» (3) the means of attainment (UpSya), 

(4) the fruits or objects of life (Phala), and (5) obstructions or 
impediments. These are the five topics or Arthapancaka 
described above as given in [this year's Manuscript] No. 152. 
Some teachers add one more topic which is called Sambandha 
(relation), and thus expound six. 

There is no real difference, according to our author, between 
these several views, since the variety is due to the adoption of a 
different principle of division by each teacher. The true 
substance of the Ved&ntas or Upani?ads is that there is only 
one Brahma(n), with the animal or individual spirits and the 
dead world as its attributes (Cidacidvisistadvaitarn). 

RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM SAME AS THAT OF THE PInCARATRAS 

The body of doctrines which constitutes the system of 
Ramanuja is eventually the same as that professed by the more 
ancient school of the Pahcaratras or Bhagavatas. The doctrine 
of YyQhas, Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Deity, and 
Bhakti or faith and love as the way to salvation are 
characteristic of the school. It does not trace v all our finite 
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thought'and feeling to a principle alien to the soul such as 
Prak^ti or Maya as the S&mkhya or Advaita Vedanta does, and 
look upon freedom from that sort of thought and feeling as 
Mokga or deliverance. It is a system of popular religion and 
has not such a metaphysical basis as either of those two has. 
Vas^ideva was recognised as the Supreme Deity even in the 
time'of Patanjali ; for under Pardni IV. 3. 98, the author of the 
Mahabhagya states .that the Vasudeva occurring in the Sutra is 
not the name of a Kgattriya, but of Tatrabhagavat, which 
term is explained by Raiyata as signifying a certain ( form of 
the) Supreme Deity, 

HISTORY OF THE.PAftCAkATBA SYSTEM 

The Pftiioaratra system is mentioned along with the rival 
system of the Pasupatas, and with the Saihkhya, Yoga, 
and Vedas or Aranyakas in the Narayaplya section of the 
Mokgadharmaparvan which forms a part of the Srintiparvan 
of the Mahabharata (Chap. 349 Bom. Ed.), and explained 
in detail to Narada in the Svetadvipa by the Supreme 
Nanlyapa who manifested himself to him (Chap. 339). The 
whole Nartlyartlya section seems to refer to that system one 
way or another. This section is older than Ramanuja, since he 
refers to it in the passage in his Vedantabhagya, to be noticed 
below, and older also than Samkaraearya who quotes in his 
Bhagya under II. 1. 1, from chapters 334 and 339, (p. 409 
Vol. I., Bibl. Ind. Ed.), and from chapters 350 and 351, 
(p. 413). Dhruvasena I, one of the earlier princes of the 
Valabhl dynasty is called a Bhagavata, while others are styled 
Mahesvaras. Among the sects mentioned by Bapa in the 
eighth chapter of the Srihargacaritra are those of the 
Bhagavatas and the Pancaratras, 

From this and also from the passages noticed below occurring 
in the Vedanta Bhagyas of Saiiikaracarya and Ramanuja, it 
appears that these were two sects ; but they did not differ 
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materially from each other, and the Paficaratras considered them¬ 
selves to be BhSgavataS also. Samkar&earya refutes the doctrines 
of the Bhagavata school in his Bh&ijya under the Vedanta Sotras 
II. 2. 42 and 43 ; and the same doctrines amended so as to avoid 
his objection, are refuted under Sutras 44 and 45, and the name 
Pancaratra is used in connection with them. 

RAMANUJA’S DEFENCE OF THE PARCARATRA SYSTEM 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, interprets the first two Sutras 
as setting forth the objector’s view or the Purvapakga ; 
represents the opponent as giving the same doctrines that are 
refuted by SamkarScarya under those two Sutras as the 
doctrines of the Bhagavatas, and makes him pronounce them 
to be opposed to the Sruti. Then under Sutra 44, he says that 
the view of the objector is based on a misconception of the 
doctrines of the Bhagavata system, and gives the correct 
doctrines under that Sutra and the next, one of them being 
the same as that mentioned by SaiiikaracSrya under Sutra 44. 
These doctrines are, he asserts, in harmony with the Sruti, 
and thus according to him the Pancaratra system is not refuted 
by BadarUyana, the author of the Sutras. In connection with 
his arguments he quotes from the Patigkara-samhitS, Satvata- 
samhita, and Parama-samhita. 

Under Sutra 45, SaiiikaracSrya accuses the PancarStras of 
treating the Vedas with contempt, since it is stated in 
one of their books that San<jilya not having found the way 
to the highest good in the four Vedas had recourse to this 
Sastra. Ramanuja answers this accusation by saying that 
a similar statement occurs in the Bhumavidya (Chandogya 
Up. VII. 1). Narada is represented there as saying that ho 
has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning 
and still he only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This 
does not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of 
the statement is simply to extol the Bhumavidya or the 
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philosophy of the highest object that is explained further on. 
Or, the sense is that Narada studied all the Vedas, but was not 
keen enough to comprehend the nature of the Atman though 
set forth in those works. Precisely the same interpretation 
should be laid on this statement of Sancjilya’s not having found 
the way to the highest good in the four Vedas, and it should 
not be construed as involving.contempt for the Vedas, 

THE NON-VEDIC ORIGIN OF THE PANGARaTRA SYSTEM 

But in spite of all this defence there can be no question 
that the Bhagavata or Pahcaratra system did not owe its 
origin to the Vedas or Upahigads. It arose from that 
current of thought from which the Bhagavadglta, the 
worship of Vasudeva, and the doctrine of Bhakti sprang, 
and the sacred books which are ' appealed to, are the 
different Samhitss of the Naradapahcaratra, six of. which have 
been mentioned before as existing ip the Library of Jasvantrai 
Gopalrai at Patan 1 , and three of which are, it will have been 
seen, quoted by Ramanuja. The present Collection also 
contains one wdiich will be noticed below. The book printed 
under the name of Naradapahcaratra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of the Samhit&s—that called JhSnamrtasara, 
corresponding with b in Jasvantarai’s list. Of the three quoted 
by Ramanuja, one—the Pau$karasarhhita—occurs ip that list. 
The account of the Pahcaratra given in the Narayaniya section 
of the Mahabharata is perhaps one of the oldest. 

PANCARATRA same as the satvata system 

In forming some idea of tho origin of this system the 
following circumstances must be taken into account:— 

(1). The characteristic name of the supreme deity is Vasudeva, 
and Narayana, Vi$pu, and even K^pa are only additional and 
probably later names or identifications. 
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(2) . In the NSrSyaplya section of the MahabhSrata, the 
P5noar5tra is represented as an independent religion professed 
by the Satvatas and is also called the Satvata religion (Chap. 348, 
vv. 34, 55, and 84); and Vasu Uparicara, who was a follower of 
that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God 
according to the Satvata manner (Vidhi) which was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun (Chap. 335, vv. 19 and 24). 

(3) . The religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of tho 
Panclavas and the Kurus were drawn up in battle-array and 
Arjuna’s heart misgave him (Chap. 348, v. 8 and Chap. 346, 
v. 11). In the Bh&gavata the Siltvatas are represented as calling 
the highest Brahma(n), Bhagavat and Vasudeva (X. 9.49), and 
as worshipping and adoring Kj'sna in a peculiar way (XI. 21.1). 
Ramanuja too refers, as we have seen, to the Sstvatasamhita. 

THE KSATTRIYA ORIGIN OF THE SATVATA RELIGION, AND OF 
THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATION 

Satvat was the name of a descendant of Yadu as we leam 
from the Puranic genealogies, and his race was the race or clan 
of the Satvatas. The Satvatas are mentioned in the Bhagavata 
along with the Andhakas and Vj-gnis which were two of the 
Yadava tribes (I. 14. 25, and III. 1. 29). Vasudeva himself was 
a prince of that race, being called Satvatarsablia (Bh. XI. 
21. 1), and Sstvataputhgava (Bh. I. 9. 32). Tho worship of 
Vasudeva ascends, as we have seen, higher into antiquity than 
Patanjali or even Panini, since the name Vasudeva is contained 
in tho Sutra itself. About the time when he flourished or 
when the Upanigads were written, and men later, when 
Buddhism and Jainism arose, the energies of the Indian mind 
were directed to religious speculation, and we find a variety of 
systems coming into vogue. 

In this intellectual race the Ksattriyas took a much more 
active part than the Brahmans. In the Chandogya TJpanigad, 
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a prince of the name of Pravilhana, the son of Jaibala (V. 3), 
and ASvapati, king of the Kekaya country (V. 11), appear 
as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners; 
and in the former passage it is even stated that the 
Kgattriyas were the orginal possessors of that knowledge. 
Similarly, in the KaugitakibrShmanopanigad, we find Aj&ta&atru, 
king of Kasi, explaining the true Brahma(n) to Balaki the 
Gargya, who had only pretended to teach it to the king, but did 
not know it really. The same story is told in the BrhadSranyaka. 
Buddha was a Kgattriya and belonged to the Sskya clan ; 
so was Mahavira who belonged to the race of the Jnatfkas. 

Sinoe then the Kgattriyas were so active at the time 
in propounding religious dootrines and founding sects and 
schools, we may very well suppose that a Kgattriya of the name 
of Vasudeva belonging to the Yadava, Vj-gni, or Satvata race 
founded a theistic system as Siddhartha of the Sakya race and 
Mahavira of the Jfiatfka race founded atheistic systems. And 
just as Buddha under the title of “Bhagavat” is introduced 
as the teacher in Buddhistic works, so is Vasudeva as Bhagavat 
introduced in the BhagavadgltS and some other parts of the 
Mahabharata. That must have been one of his most prominent 
names, since his followers were in later times called Bhagavatas. 

Or perhaps, it is possible that Vasudeva was a famous prince of 
the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped by 
his clan; and a body of doctrines grew up in connection with 
that worship, and the religion spread from that clan to other 
classes of the Indian people. In its origin this religion must 
have been simple, and it. must have developed into the 
PSncaratra system when some of the Samhitas mentioned above ' 
were written. Other elements represented by the names 
Vignu, NSrfiyapa, Goyinda, and Kygna were engrafted in later 
times on the religion of Vasudeva, and thus the various forms 
of modern Vaigpavism arose. 

It is therefore clear that the Pafioaratra was a distinct system 

25 l U. G, Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol, II ] 
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independent of the Vedas and Upani§tads. But during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, while the country was 
under the domination of foreigners of the Saka, Pahlava, and 
Yavana races, the Buddhists had grown powerful. With the 
restoration of the native dynasties in the fourth century, the 
influence of Brahmans increased and they then began a tieroe 
conflict with all heretics. These were cried down as scoffers, 
atheists, nihilists (VainSsikas), &c. The great Mlmamsakas, 
§abarasv5min, Mapdanamisra, KumSrila and others, flourished 
during this period of conflict. They ran down even the 
Aupanigadas, or the holders of the Jflanamftrga, i.e., the religion 
of the IJpanisads, as against the Karmarnarga or the sacrificial 
religion. The Bauddhas and Jainas who had no regard for 
the Vedas whatever, met them on independent or rationalistic 
grounds. But the Aupanigadas fought them on the field of 
Vedic orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining their position. 
There were unquestionably in ancient times several Aupanisada 
systems; but it was the doctrine of the unreality of -the world 
and the unity of spirit with which the name of SanikarScSrya i$ 
connected, and which has been characterized by the Msdhvas 
as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that succeeded on the 
present occasion. And that doctrine was by others considered 
as subversive of religion and certainty. SamkanlcSrya and 
his followers did not treat tenderly the religious systems that 
had become popular such as that of the Bhagavatas or 
Pancaratras and of tho Pasupatas. 

RAMANUJA’S FINDING A VED ANTIC BASIS FOR THE 
SATVATA RELIGION 

It was, therefore, Ramanuja’s endeavour to put down the 
pernicious doctrine of Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantio 
and philosophic basis for the religion of Bhakti or Love 
and Faith that had existed from times immemorial; 
and thus the paficaratra system which was independent of the 
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Vedas before, becarhe a system of the Vedftnta or an Aupanigada 
system. 

IU.—DVAITA OR MADHYA’S SYSTEM 

Ramanuja found a Vedantic basis for the Paiicaratra or 
Bhagavata religion and vindicated the reality of the world, and 
the separate existence of the human or animal spirit. But the 
theory that he set up in the place of Samkaracarya’s Maya and 
unity of spirit, viz., that the world and the individual spirits are 
the attributes of the Supreme spirit, did not sufficiently 
distinguish the latter from the two former, and was not 
calculated to emphasize the supreme greatness of God as 
compared with the littleness of the animal spirit and of the world. 

MADHYA’S CARRYING ON THE REFORM OF 
RAMANUJA FURTHER 

Madhva or Anandatlrtha, therefore, propounded the 
doctrine of Dvaita or duality, and laid particular stress on 
the five eternal distinctions, viz., the distinction between 
(1) God and the animal spirit, (2) God and the inanimate 
world, (3) the animal spirit and the inanimate world, 
(4) one animal spirit and another, and (5) one inanimate object 
and another. Ii\ other respects he like Ramanuja was a vindi¬ 
cator of the Paiicaratra religion: But he seems to have* given a 
more general or a less exclusive form to it. The name Vigpu 
is more prominent in his system than Vasudeva, and thus the 
historical nature of the Paiicaratra religion is thrown into the 
back-ground. 

In the BbAratatatparyanirpaya, Anandatlrtha gives as 
authorities for his doctrine of the supreme greatness of Vigpu 
and for other points in his system, the four Vedas, Rk and 
others, the PanearStra (Samhitas), the BhArata, the original 
Ramayana, Brahmasfltra, and other texts that agree with these 
and not those that disagree. The Vaispava Purapas are also to 
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be accepted, because they are of the nature of the P&ncarStra 
works, and the Smytis of Manu and others in so far as they 
agree with the doctrine, [Chapter I, vv. 30-32]. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF MADHYA WORKS 
The present Collection does not contain many Manuscripts of 
works belonging to this school; but since the close of the year 
copies of important Madhva works have been purchased and 
these will be noticed in the next Report. 

No. 156 is a complete copy of Anandatirtha’s Bhasya on the 
Brahmasfitra, and No. 678 is a fragment of the same work 
beginning with Sutra I. 3. 23 and coming down to the last but 
one Sutra of Chap. III. No. 675 contains the first two chapters 
of Anandatirtha’s Bhagya on the Bhagavadglta, and No. 679 is 
an incomplete copy of Vidyadhiraja’s commentary on the same 
work. No. 677 is a commentary on the Sahasranftmastotra of 
Vyahkaleria, the god whose shrine on the Vyahkatagiri is famous. 
The author was a pupil of Satyavijaya who died in Saka 1661. 

XV,— jSjuDDHADVAJTA OR VALLABHA’S SYSTEM 
VallabMeiVrya gave a sensnalistic form to Yai?navism. The 
deity is worshipped in the form of Kmia, the lover of the Gopis 
or shepherdesses (rather cowherdesses) living in Gokula. Valla- 
bha’s heaven is a region containing cows (Goloka), to which the 
devotees of Kygna repair and where assuming the forms of 
Gopis, they sport with their lover. His Vedantic theory is called 
Suddhadvaita according to which the animal spirits and the 
inanimate world are but forms of the Supreme Spirit and are 
related to him as the sparks of fire to the lire. We have got a 
Manuscript of one work only belonging to this school (No. 157) 
in tho Collection. 

V.—M1SOELI.ANKOUS VAIS^tAVlSM 

paramagamaoCdimani 

No. 158 is a copy of the Paiumagamacui.lamani Samhita of 
the Naradapanoaratra. As tho Panoaratra Samhitfts are 
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acknowledged to be the chief authorities for Yai$navism by the 
earlier Yaigpava sects, and consequently do not belong to any 
one system in particular, I have put the Manuscript under the 
above heading, it being the only one of its class. 

VISNUBHAKTIOANDRODAYA 

No. 162 is Yisnubhakticandrodaya which looks like a 
manual for the use of an ordinary Yaigpava not necessarily 
belonging to any of the sects already mentioned but worshipping 
Yi§nu according to the general precepts contained in the 
Puranas. The work is certainly older than Yallabha; for 
another Manuscript recently purchased was transcribed in 
Saihvat 1496 and §aka 1361s the cyclic year being Siddhartha, 
in the reign of Mahar&ya Sivadasa, and was finished on 
Wednesday the 14th of the dark half of Alvina, the 15th or 
Amavasya falling in the afternoon of the day ; while Yallabha 
is said to have been born in Samvat 1535. 

No. 160 is Bhagavadbliaktiratnavali which consists of a 
collection of the several texts on Bhakti scattered in the different 
parts of the Bhagavata with a commentary and introductory 
verses. The author is Vigpupurl who calls himself a Tairabhukta 
i,e., a native of Tlrabhukti or Tirhut. 

WORKS ON LATER VAISNAVISM 

No. 159, Bhaktirasami*tasindhu, and No. 161, Mukticintamani 
are representatives of later developments of Yai^navism. The 
author of the former was a pupil of the^ celebrated Kf@pa 
Caitanya of Bengal, and wrote the work in the Saka year 
R&mankasakra which expression signifies 1493. But the 
commentator takes it as equivalent to 1463, wherefore it appears 
that the word “Anka” occurring in that expression is a mistake 
for “Anga*\ The names of the author and of the commentator 
are not given, but the forrger calls himself a Yaraka or “ a 
poor thing ” and Ksudra or a “ little creature The date of 
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the composition of the treatise agrees well with the date of 
Caitanya who was born in 1407 Saka. 

The Mukticintamapi promises Mukti or eternal bliss to those 
who adore Jagannatha of Orissa. 

vi~ka6m!r SAIVISM 

Saivism is perhaps as old as Vai$navism. It does not seem to 
have a historical element in it as Vaisnavism had in the Satvata 
religion founded by Vasudeva or inculcating the worship of 
Vasudeva ; and hence the doctrine of Bhakti plays no prominent 
part in it. When the doctrines were reduced to d definite 
shape, the system came to be known by the name of Pasupata 
or Mahesvara. 

PASUPATA OR MAHESVARA SYSTEM AND THE DIFFERENT 
MAHESVARA SECTS 

The Pasupta system is, as we have seen, mentioned along with 
the Paiicaratra in the text from the Mahabharata referred to 
above. Images of Siva for purposes of worship are referred to 
by Patanjali. The Pasupatas are mentioned by Hwhan Thsang 
as existing in different towns and cities in India in his time. 
Bap a speaks of them in the Harsacaritra and Kadambari. Most 
of the princes of Valabhl are styled Mahesvaras. Samkaracarya 
refutes the doctrines of the Mahesvara school under II. 2. 37. 
Ramanuja also does the same under that Sutra, and mentions 
four sects, the Kapalas, the Kalamukhas, the Pasupatas, and 
Saivas. Madhava explains the doctrines of two of these sects, 
the first of which he calls Nakulisa Pasupata and the second 
Saiva. 

• . i > 

SPANIUSASTRA AND ITS PROMULGATORS 

The Kftsmlr Mahesvaras are different from all these. Their 
literature has two branches, one of which is called 
SpandasSstra and the other PratyabhijnS&Sstra. The principal 
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work belonging to the former is that called SivastttrRpi, which 
according to Bhaskara, the author of the Vartikas, manifested 
themselves to Yasugupta under the guidance of a Siddha 1 . 
K$eiharRja, however, in the Spandanirnaya states that 
Yasugupta found them inscribed on a stone through the will of 
God,* being directed to the place in a dream. In a verse at 
the end of Rama's Spandakilrikavivarana we are told that these 
Sutras were communicated by Maliesa to Yasugupta in a 
dream. 8 Utpala in the SpandapradtpikR states that he learned 
them from a Siddha. 4 However he may have obtained them, 
it is clear that other people got them from Yasugupta, i.e., he 
was their author. 
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Another work of equal authority is the SpandakSrikas, as 
to the authorship of which also there are varying statements. 
Bhaskara says that Yasugupta communicated the Sivasutras 
to Kallata, three parts of which he explained by composing 
Sutras of his own. In the Spanda-karikavivarapa it is 
stated that Kallata only published the SpandSmrta which 
was composed by Vasugupta on Mahadevagiri. Kgemaraja 
in the Spandanirpaya says that Yasugupta having obtained 
the SivasOtras embodied their substance in fifty-one Slokas. 
Utpala, on the other hand, tells us in the Spandapradlpika 
that it was Kallata who composed the fifty Anugtubh Slokas 
after he had learned the Rahasya or essence of the Sastra 
from his preceptor Vasugupta. 1 At the end of the treatise he 
gives a Sloka as if occm-ring in the original, in which the same 
thing is stated. 2 “ The Sutras of his own ” which BhSsltara 
speaks of must undoubtedly be the fifty or fifty-one KSrikas 
mentioned by others. Since this author flourished before the 
others his account is likely to be correct. If the verse given by 
Utpala at the end does really occur in the original it decides the 
point, and the author of the Karikas must be taken to be Kallata. 
But even if it does not, there is another verse which is 
commented on both by Utpala and Rama and which conse¬ 
quently does belong to the original treatise, i.e., the Karikas, 
in which the author praises the style of his master. 8 This 
master is explained to be Vasugupta by both the commentators; 
hence the author of the Karikas must be Kallata. Perhaps the 
best way of reconciling the varying statements would be to 
suppose that Kallata put in vorse what his master taught him; 


1 See the verses given before in the footnotes. 
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or both together composed the KSrikas while Kallata published 
them. Kallata wrote also a short Vyfcti on the Karikas which is 
given in some places in Rama’s work and is frequently alluded 
to by Ksemaraja who expressly attributes it to him. The work 
composed of the K&rikas and the Vftti is called SpandasarvasYa. 

PROMULGATORS OP THE PRATYABHIJNASASTRA 

The founder of the Pratyabhijhasastra, the other branch of 
Kasmir Saiva philosophy, was Somananda, the author of a 
work called Sivadp^i ; but the writer of the principal work 
of the system, the so-called Sutras which are verses, was his 
pupil Utpala, the son of Udayakara. 

The present Collection has the following works belonging to 
these two branches. 

No. 17.1 is a Manuscript in the Sarads character of Bh&skara’s 
Sivasutravartika. The introduction of this is given by 
Dr. Btihler in his Report for 1875-76, from which we learn that 
the author of the Vartika belonged to the sixth generation 
after Vasugupta. 

No. 173 is a copy of the Spandapradlpika in the same 
character. There is a modern copy of the work in NSgan in 
Dr. Biikler’s Kasmir Collection. The author is Utpala who, 
Dr. Btihler thinks, might be the same as the author of the 
Pratyabhijhastitra. But the former was the son of Trivikrama 
who lived at NarSyanastMna, as we are told in the introduction 
of the Spandapradlpika as well as at the end ; while the latter 
was the son of Udayakara. The author of the Spandapradipika 
quotes from the ParamUrthasara which is a work by Abhinava- 
gupta, the pupil of a pupil of the author of the 
Pratyabhi j nasa tra. 1 

No. 168 is Pratyabhijiiavimarsinilaghuvrtti by Abhinavagupta 
transcribed in Sam vat 1808. No. 165 is ParamarthasRra, and 

1 F. 2 b, b, 2 of No. 512 of 1876-76. 
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Nos. 166 and 167 aro copies of the same with KflemarAja’s 
commentary in the Stlrada and Nagari characters respectively, 
and No. 163 is Abhinavagupta’s Gltarthasamgralia in the Sarada 
character. We have also a Sarada Manuscript of NSrSyana’s 
Stavacintamani with Kgemaraja’s commentary (No. 172). We 
have in the Collection two copies, one complete and the 
other incomplete, of a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by 
Rajanaka Rama who represents himself as the son of 
Narayana who lived at Kanyakubja, and the brother of 
Kana (?). As the doctrines set forth in the introduction of 
this commentary resemble those of the Kasmir Saiva school, 
I have put the work in this class. 

SPANDASASTRA DIFFERENT FROM MADHAVA’S SATVADARSANA 

In his Report for 1875-76, Dr. Biihler identifies the Spanda 
branch of the Kasmir school with the Saivadarsana, the 
doctrines of which are explained by Mftdhava in the Sarva- 
darsanasamgraha,«and makes a broad distinction between that 
and the Pratyabhijful branch which is explained .by Madhava 
next. But this view is, I think, untenable. The first Sivasfltra 
CaitanyamAtma and a verse attributed to Vasugupta are quoted 
. by MSdhava as authorities for some of the Pratyabhijna 
doctrines that he explains (Bibl. Ind. Ed., pp. 94 & 95); while 
none of the books or writers on the Spandasftstra are mentioned 
. by him in his account of the Saivadarsana. 

, COMPARISON OF THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF THE TWO SCHOOLS 

Besides, the doctrines of Mftdhava’s Saiva school are totally 
different from those laid down in the SpandasSstra. Siva, 
according to that school, is only an efficient or Nimitta qause 
of the inanimate world, the Karman of the animal or human 
spirits being another prompting cause (p. 80); while there is 
also an independent material or constituent cause (p. 82). The 
animal spirits have a separate existence from the Supreme 
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spirit or Siva; and even when they are delivered or freed from 
the trammels of the world they become like Siva but not Siva 
himself. There is a plurality of animal spirits (pp. 84 & 85). 
Ramanuja also represents the four schools of Saivas mentioned 
by him, in the passage referred to above, 1 as holding the 
doctrine that God or Siva is only an efficient cause, and not the 
material or constituent cause. But the doctrines of the 
Spandasastra are that God or Siva creates the world by his 
mere will; 2 he requires no independent material cause 3 as the 
Vaisegikas and other schools maintain; neither is he himself 
the material cause as some of the Vedantins hold ; but he maizes 
the world appear in himself, as “a whole toSsm” or other 
things appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the 
mirror is by these 4 . The illustration of a mirror is only 
applicable to this extent that he is not affected by his creation, 
while the theory that he is the material cause involves the 
supposition that he undergoes development and change. 
Being a simple substance not divisible into parts, if he develops, 
he must be immanent in the world and can have no existence 
distinct from the world. That Brahma(n) is the material cause 
of the world is the original Vedantic doctrine, as appears 
clearly from the Vedanta Sutras; but the immanency of God 
and his having no distinct existence which are its consequences, 
are denied on the ground that the Upani$ads represent him, 

1 Ante, p. 198. [N. B. U.] . 

2 3r*i^qT%- 

’afFSr'n —Kalians Vrtti on the first Karika 

3PTcr: &C. 

I—Ksemaruja on the 

second Spandakarika. 

shts^tctt ibid. 
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though a simple substance without 1 parts, to have a distinct 
existence at the same time that they represent him to be the 
material cause undergoing development. The two propositions, 
howsoever inconsistent, must be admitted on the authority of 
the sacred texts; (Ved&ntasQtra, II* 1» 26 & 27). 

SamkarScarya, and, before him, Gaudapada avoided these con¬ 
sequences by declaring the world of which Brahma(n) is the 
material cause to be unreal, and due to some principle of illusion 
called Maya. But they are avoided by Vasugupta and Kallata 
by having recourse to the illustration of a mirror; while 
Samkaracarya's illustration is that of a rope and the serpent for 
which it is mistaken. Creation, according to the Kasmlr Saivas, 
is therefore not unreal; and this follows also from their doctrine 
that it is due to God’s will alone. Another illustration they 
give is that of a Yogin who by his power produces anything 
he chooses without using any materials. The animal spirits are 
identical with the Supreme spirit 1 and become the Supreme 
spirit when they shake off their impurity.* These are the 


osrfcrr^KT , rd 5rf% 'aiMvWwapsn* 

II—Rama on Karika 18. WI«TT is here to. 
' ho understood only as “ wonderful power.” 

l-Kallata’eVrtti 

on Karika 2. 

^ II—Karika 9. Rama’s 

commentary on ^ is <TOT 
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doctrines of the Spandafestra, and these are exactly the doctrines 
of the Pratyabhijfia school also as given by MMhava. Hence 
is it that he quotes the Sivasutras and Vasugupta in his account 
of that school. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SPANDA AND PRATYABHUNA ^ASTRAS 
* 

The difference is that according to the latter School the 
attainment of Godhead is brought about by recognition. 
You are God, but you do not know yourself to be such through 
ignorance ; you have therefore to recognise God in yourself 
through the instructions of your Guru or preceptor and in 
other ways. This doctrine was established by the founders of 
the Pratyabhijfia system on the basis supplied by the 
Spandasastra, and thus this system shows a further development, 
and in the order of time also it is later. 

CONCLUSION 

It will thus be seen that the doctrines of the Kasmir 
Saivas are adualistic or Advaita and are radically different from 
those of the several schools of Saivas mentioned by 
Samkaracarya," Ramanuja, and MMhava ; and in them the 
influence of the Aupanigada school—whether that of 
Samkaracarya or any previous one, is clearly traceable. 

NYAYA AND VAISE^IKA 
TARKIKARAKSAVYAKHYA 

We have one representative of Gotama’s system in the present 
Collection, the Tarkikarak$avyakhya by Varadaraja of which we 
have the second and third Paricchedas in No. 184. The 
TSrkikarak§5 consists of Karikas or Slokas and the Vyakhya is 
the perpetual commentary on those Karikas. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE VYAKHYA AND OF 
THE ORIGINAL THE SAME 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that Varadaraja is the author of 
the perpetual commentary only ; but at the end of the work 
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occur two verses the Sense of which is', “ This is the work of 
Varadaraja conversant with the NySyavidya and thoroughly 
proficient in the Mimamsa. Having closely studied the difficult 
works of Vacaspati, Udayana, and others, I have here given 
the substance, which those disputants who desire victory in 
debate should get up.” Now this cannot appjy to the 
commentary, for the substance of the works of previous writers 
is given, not in the merely explanatory portion, but in the 
original Karikas. Then in the colophon we have, “ Thus ends 
Varadaraja’* MulasUtra.” As this Manuscript was written by,a 
Jaina and as Jaina scribes use the word Sutra ” gather too 
frequently without looking to its propriety, it has probably no 
specific signification here. But the word “ Mula ” seems to 
point to the belief that the original text or the TarkikarakgS 
was the work of VaradarSja. However, the point is settled by 
a statement occurring in a commentary on the whole work by 
Mallin&tha, a copy of which has recently been purchased, to 
the effect that Varadaraja wrote the Vyakha on the Slokas of 
the Tfirkikaraksa composed by himself. 

Madhava quotes a verse from this work in the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha (p. 70) which I find in this Manuscript. It is the 28tli 
of the second Pariccheda. Varadaraja thus flourished a sufficiently 
long time before the fourteenth century to become a famous 
author. He mentions Vacaspati and Udayana, as we have seen, 
and in the beginning of the second Pariccheda, quotes from the 
Bh&sya, Vartika, Tika, and Tatparyaparisuddhi. The Bha$ya 
meant is that on the Sutras of Gotama by Vats y ay ana ; and the 
Vartika is a commentary on the Bha$ya by Uddyotakftra or 
Bharadvaja. The full title of the Tika is Vartikatatparyatlka 
which is a work on the Vartika by Vacaspati Misra, and the 
Tatparyaparisuddhi is a work on this last by Udayana. 

KIBANAVALI 

No. 183 is a Manuscript of the Kiranavall which is a 
commentary on Prasastapadfvcarya’s Bha§ya on the Sutras oi. 
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Kapada, by Udayana. It comes down to the end of the first 
category or Dravya, 

WORKS ON MODERN NYAYA 

Relating to modern Nyaya, we have Manuscripts of parts of 
Gad&dhara’?} works (Nos. 693, 694, and 681); and Nos. • 686=—688 
are parts of the BhavanandT which, like the Gadadharl, is a 
commentary on the Dldhiti of Raghunfithabhatta Siromani. 

There is a commentary on the Bhavftnandl* by MahMeva 
Puptilmkara, i.e., MahMeva, native of Puntambem in the 
Ahmednagar District. He was a pupil of Sitikaptha, probably 
the same as the author of the Tarkaprakasa. Nos. 689-691 are 
parts of Mahadeva’s work. 

Another commentary on Siromapi’s work is that by Jayarama, 
of the Vyaptivada of which No. 187 is a copy. 

We have a copy of a commentary (other than those 
noticed in my last Report) on J&nakinatha’s Nyftyasiddhanta* 
manjari (No. 185). It is entitled Balabodhinl, and the author 
is Narasimha Pancanana, son of Govinda Tarkalamkptin who 
lived in Gaudamandala or Bengal. 

No. 186 is an independent work on the Nyaya and Yaise^ika 
systems resembling the Tarkasamgraha and entitled Padftrtha- 
dipika, by Kondabhatta son of Rahgojibhatta, who is the same 
as the author of the Vaiyakaranabhusapasara. 

JYOTISA OR ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, 

AND DIVINATION 

I—OANITA BRANCH 

No. 205 is a copy of a commentary on BMskaracarya’s 
Lllavatl by Mahldasa who wrote it in the year 1644. The era 
is not stated ; but it must be the Sam vat, since the Manuscript 
was transcribed in Saihvat 1733, 
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ANIRUDDHA’S COMMENTARY ON THE BHASVATI 
No. 198 is a commentary on Satananda’s Bhasvatikarapa. 
The epoch year of this is 1021 Saka, and the work was, we 
are told at the end, composed in the year 4200 of the Kaliyuga, 
i.e., in 1021 Saka. The author of the commentary is Aniruddha 
whose father was Bhavasarman and grandfather Mahasarman. 
The last was a physician and lived at Yamanapura ; but his son 
Bhava left the place in his old age and settled in the town of 
Samkara (Benares). Examples are worked in the commentary 
for the Saka year 1416 corresponding to the Vikrama year 1551, 
which was the year of the birth of Hlra, the son of Aniruddha, 
The work was finished on Saturday the 1st of the dark half of 
Asvayuj (?) in the Saka year 1417. The author gives 1520 
(Saihvat) as the date of his birth, and states that he composed 
the commentary when he was 31 years old. The Bh&svatlkarana 
follows the Shryasiddhanta. 

OTHER COMMENTARIES ON THE BHASYATl 
No. 197 is a commentary on the same Karana by one Madhava, 
native of Kanyakubja or IJanoj, who, when he works examples, 
uses Saka 1447. In speaking of the AyanSmsas or degrees of 
equinoctial precession, the commentator tells us that the author 
based his rule for finding them on the supposition that in 
Saka 450, the precession was zero, i.e., the equinox corresponded 
with the last point of Revati and the first of ASvinl, while 
according to the Saryasiddhanta it was zero in 421 Saka. 
For, at the beginning of the Kaliyuga it was zero, and 
according to the Saryasiddhanta, each libration of the equinoxes 
which reaches the limit of 27° occupies 1800 years. So that 
the libration to the east was complete in Kali 1,800, and the 
return motion was complete in Kali, 3,600 ; i.e., the equinox 
corresponded wdth the first point of A6vinl at the end of that 
Kali year. Kali 3,600 corresponds to Saka 421, the difference 
between the eras being 3,179. Madhava therefore proposes tp 
poyrect his author’s rule, 
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At present the Hindu astronomers follow a rule based on the 
supposition that the equinox corresponded with the first point 
of Asvinl in the year 444 Saka. But all these take the precession 
to be one minute every year, i.e., 10 second in excess, though 
according to the rate of 27° in 1800 years, it is 54" every year; 
and the difference has gone on accumulating until it now 
amounts to about 4°. 

No. 199 is another commentary on the same Karana by 
GangSdhara who was a native of a town to the west of Kuruk?etra. 
He wrote his work in 1607 Saka and his illustrative calculations 
are for that year. 

No. 200 is another still, but the author’s name is not given. 
The commentator states that Bhas-karacSrya prepared an 
abridgement of the Saryasiddhanta to Render it intelligible to 
his pupils, under the name of Bhasvatl.; and a certain vain man 
of the name of Satananda made some changes here and there, 
adding something and taking away something, inserted' a versb 
in the beginning and another in the end containing his own 
name, and led ignorant people to think the work as his oVn. 
But there appear to be no grounds whatever for these assertions. 
Bhaskaracarya was born in 1036 Saka, while the epoch year of 
the Bhasvatl is 1021 Saka, on which all the rules are based. 
Bhaskaracarya wrote a Karana in accordance with the Brahma- 
siddhanta and it is not likely he should write another in 
.accordance with another Siddhanta; nor has there been any 
tradition to the effect that he did so. Examples are worked in 
this commentary for the year 1577 Saka and 17l£ Samvat, 
The Bhasvatl Karana seems to have been much used in Northern 
India, since all these commentators are natives of that part of 
the country, and most of the Manuscripts noticed were 
purchased at Delhi. 

GRAHAKAUTUKA BY KESAVA OP NANDIGRIMA 
- Kesava of Nandigrama or’Nandagaum, the-father of Gapesa, 
the author of the Grahalaghava, composed a Karana which 
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however was superseded by his son’s treatise and is now little 
known. The work is called - Grahakautuka; and as in the case 
of his J atakapaddkati noticed in my last Report, 1 Kesava himself 
has composed a commentary on it. No. 700 is a Manuscript of 
the original as well as the commentary transcribed in loOO Baku. 

The epoch year used by Kesava is 1418, while that of his son’s 
Grahalaghava is 1442 Baku. The Saka year in which the 
precession of the equinoxes was zero is taken to be 444. 
Kesava gives Kamaklkara as his father’s name, and speaks of 
NandigrSma situated on the coast of the western sea as his 
native place. 

No. 217 is a Karapa by one Raghunfitha who uses Saka 1484 
as his epoch. 

KHANDAKHADYA 

No. 188 contains calculations according to the rules laid down 
in the Khaiujaktedya for the use of the Kasmlrians. The first 
gloka in that Karana is given at the beginning, and some of the 
Karikas occurring in it are quoted. The Saka year used for 
most of the calculations is 1564 which was the year in which 
the author wrote. From this we are directed to subtract 587 
and the remainder 977 represents the number of years_ elapsed 
since the composition of the Karaiia. The epoch year used in 
this Karana is, we know, Saka 587. 

MODE OF CONVERTING A LAUKIKA INTO A &AKA DATE 

In the beginning the mode of converting a Laukika year into 
the corresponding Saka is given. 47 is to be taken as a constant 
number and to that must be prefixed the number of centuries 
elapsed since the beginning of the Sal,a era at any given 
time. To the number so formed the number of passed Laukika 
years should be added, and the total represents the Saka year 
corresponding to the current Laukika year, which Saka year 



l Ante, p. 36. [ N. B. U. ] 
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appears to be the passed Baka year, since that alone is used in 
calculations. Thus, in the time of the author, fifteen centuries of 
the Baka era had elapsed, and with the constant number 47 we 
have 1547. The current Laukika year was 18, and 17 (the 
number of passed years) being added to 1547, we have 1564 
which was the §aka year corresponding to the current Laukika 
year. The Laukika year here mentioned must be the Saptarsi year. 

From the above method it will be Seen, that in the first Saka 
century Salta 48 corresponded to the current Laukika year 2. 
Now the Baka era began when 3179 years of the Kali had 
elapsed, i.e. Balta 1 past corresponds to 3180 Kali jjast. There¬ 
fore Baka 48 past corresponds to 3227 Kali past, i.e., Laukika 
current 2 corresponds to Kali 3227 past. Now if the Saptar$i 
era began in the same century as the Kali era, in the first 
century of these eras, 2 Laukika current corresponded to 27 
Kali past, i.e. the Saptarsi era began after 26 years of the Kali 
had elapsed. This agrees with the results arrived at by 
Dr. Biihler, if the Laukika years given by him are considered 
as current years and the Kali years past years. 

RAMAVINODA 

No. 204 is Ramavinoda, which is a Karana composed by 
Ramabhatta, the son of Anantabhatta and younger brother of 
Nilakantha, at the orders of RamadSsa, minister of Akbar. The 
epoch year is 35 of the era of Jelaluddin Akbar, who, it is stated, 
got possession of the throne in Yikrama 1612 and Saka 1477. 
Akbar’s genealogy is given in the beginning. The Karana was 
composed in 1535 Baka. 

PH ATTES AH APR AK ASA 

No. 195 is Phatte&ihaprakasa. The first five leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. The work appears to be a Karana 
having for its epoch the year 48 of the era of Phatteshah, who 
is spoken of as king of KedSra, of Badarf, and of Srinagara and 
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as the crest-jewel of the lunar race. The era of Phatteshah 
began in 1713 of Vikrama or 1578 Saka. The state he governed 
must have been the Punjab Hill State of Garhwal, in which there 
are places of the names of Kedaranatha and KedS.rakS.nta, as well 
as Srlnagara. The author of the work is JatSdhara, son of 
Vanamalin, who lived in the counj*ry of Slharanda (Sirhind), 
YanamSlin was the son of Durgamisra who was the son of 
Uddhava of the Gargagotra. 

KIRANAVAL! 

No. 697 is a copy of the KirapSvall which is a commentary on 
the SDryasiddhSnta by a CitpSvan Brahman of the name of 
Dadabhai the son of Madliava, surnamed GSmvkar. This work 
is noticed by Professor Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue ; but 
he does not give the date of its composition. 

DATE OF THE WORK 

In proving that the Kali age proper has not yet begun but 
that we now live in the introductory period called KalisamdhyS, 
by adding up the numbers of years for which the different 
dynasties mentioned in. the PurSnas, particulary the Vi@pu, 
from Partksit (who ascended the throne about the beginning of 
the Saiiidhys) downwards, held power the author gives his 
date three times as Saka 1641, corresponding to Kali 4820. 
In connection with this matter he speaks of the doctrine 
of a complete revolution of the equinoxes as a Vedabahyamata 
or a doctrine opposed to the Vedas, i.e., heterodox, though it 
is advocated by BhASkaracarya and others. 

II AND III. SAMHITA AND HORA BRANCHES 

There are several treatises belonging to these branches of 
Jyotiga. No. 210 is Vjddha-Gargyasamhita. In the body of 
the work, the R?i is sometimes spoken of as GSrgya, and 
sometimes as Garga. The work is different from the Gargl 
Samhita mentioned by Dr. Kern. 
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VARSAPHAL^VICARA by NlLAKANTHA 

No. 206 is Vargaphalavicara by Nilakaptha. The commentary 
on the work is by Madhava who represents himself to have 
entered on the 35th year of his age on Wednesday the 14th of 
the light half of Agadha in the year Samvat 1690 and 
^aka 1555, and makes illustrative calculations with reference 
to himself. Nilakantha appears to have belonged to the same 
family as Visvanatha, the commentator on Kesava’s and 
Gapesa’s works ; but the verses containing an account of the 
family which are given in a detached form are corrupt and 
nothing certain can be made out. 

AN ACCOUNT OF VI^VANATHA'S FAMILY 

An account of Vi^vanatha’s family occurs however at the 
end of No. 201 which is a Manuscript of the Muhartacfl^amapi 
by Sivadaivajna. In GolagrSma situated on tho Godavari and 
in the country of Yidarbha, lived Divakara who was the pupil 
of Ganesa, son of Kesava. The Ganesa meant must thus have 
been the author of the Grahalaghava. Divakara had five sons, 
the eldest of whom was Ejspa who was highly honoured at 
the court of the king, and wrote many treatises. Vigpu was 
the name of the second son and Mallari of the third; and the 
last two were Kesava and Visvanatha. A son of Kfgpa was 
Narasimha, tho author of Vosanakalpalata, and Narasimha’s 
younger brother was Siva the writer of the present treatise. 
The family belonged to the BhSradvaja Gotra. 

The dates given in three of VisvanStha’s works are, as stated 
in my last Report 1 ,1508, 1534, and 1553 Saka, corresponding 
to 1586, 1612, and 1631 a.d. Narasimha also wrote a 
Commentary on the Soryasiddhanta. RanganStha (the author 
of a gloss on Bhaskaracarya’s Vasana) and Kamalakara, the 
author of the Siddhantatattvaviveka, recently printed in the 
Benares Sanskr it series, were hi s sons.’ It thus appears 

1 Ante, pages 35 and 36. [N. B. U.] 

2 Colebrooke’s Essays, 
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that this was a family of Marathi Brahmans ; and the study of 
astronomy and astrology was successfully pursued by it for 
four generations, their original Guru or teacher being Ganesa 
of Nandagaiim. 

VIVAHAVRNDAVANA 

No. 722 is a Manuscript of a work entitled Vivahavjridavana 
or astrology of marriage, by Kesava who belonged to the 
Bh&radvStja gotra and was the son of Rapaga. Rapaga was the 
son of Sriy;Iditya and Sriyaditya of JanRrdana who was a great 
Yajnika. The first leaf of this Manuscript contains the 
introduction to a commentary on the work; but in the 
subsequent leaves we have the original only. The author of 
the commentary is Ganesa, son of Kesava, and author of the 
Grahalaghava, who gives the following list of his works :— 

1 Grahalaghava, a Karana 

2 Works on Tithisiddhi 

3 Braddhavidhi 

4 A commentary on the Lllfivatl 

5 A commentary on the Muhflrtatattva (of his father) 

6 Parvanirpaya 

7 VaivShasaddlpika or a commentary on the Vivaha- 

VyndSvana, 

mInarajajataka 

No* 211 is in the colophon called Minarajajataka composed by 
Yavanesvaracarya; but in the introduction it is stated that an 
ancient Muni taught the Hora&istra consisting of a hundred 
thousand Slokas to Maya, and this was abridged by Mlnaraja 
into eight thousand Slokas. In the margin the work is called 
Yavanajataka. 

MEDICINE 

No. 218 is a fragment of a commentary entitled A yurvedarasa- 
yana by Hemadri, the minister of Rama of the Yadava dynasty 
of Devagiri, on Vagbhata’s A^angayogahpiaya. In the intro- 
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duction it is stated that “Hemadri, the author of the 
Catmwargacint&mani, composed this lucid commentary on the 
Ayurveda called Ast&hgayogahrdaya in conformity with the 
views of Caraka, Hftrita, and Susruta, in order to enable men 1 
to acquire a healthy bodily condition so essential for the 
observance of the fasts and vows, and for the performance of 
the ceremonies involved in making gifts and charities which 
have been laid down in the Caturvargacintrimani. In this 
commentary he has incorporated the conclusions arrived at by 
Haricandra and others in their commentaries on the Caraka 
and by Jaiyata and others in .their commentaries on the 
Susruta.” Since Hemadri here speaks of himself as the minister 
or secretary of Rama and mentions his works on Dharmasastra, 
he wrote this work after 1193 Saka or 1271 A.D., the year in 
which Mahadeva the uncle and predecessor of Rama ceased 
to resign. 

The Astaiigahrdaya is the principal work commented on; 
where it is silent, the Astahgasaiiigraha and other works are 
quoted and their texts explained when difficult. 

No. 219 contains fragments of another important work on 
medicine entitled Cikitsas&ra by Vahgasena. The name of the 
author’s father was GadSdhara whose original place of residence 
was Kanjika.. This appears to be a very old work since we 
have a Manuscript dated 1376 Samvat or 1320 a.d., in the 
Collection of 1879-80* 

No. 222 is a copy of a work entitled YlrasimhSvaloka in 
which diseases are traced to sins, and their natures, and 
religious, astrological, as well as medical, remedies are 
explained. It is attributed to a prince of the name of 
Ylrasirhha who belonged to the Tornara line. Yirasimha’s 
father was Devavarma(n) and of this latter Kamalasimha. 

In the second Yolume of the Archaeological Reports, General 
Cunningham gives lists of the Tornara princes of Gwalior 
(p. 382). In that supplied by the Tornara Zamindar occur these 
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three names successively:—Kunwar Pal, Deo Brahm, Bir 
Simha Deo. Of these Kunwar must be the same as Kamala, 
since this word is corrupted to Kamvala in Hindi and l is 
* interchangeable with r. Deo Brahm is the same as Devavarma, 
for according to the ordinary Hindi way of pronunciation 
this word is Devbarma ; and Bir Simha is of course Vlrasimha. 
Yirasimha established an independent Hindu kingdom at 
Gwalior soon after the invasion of Timur, having shaken 
off the authority of the Delhi sovereign. His date is 1375 
a.d., and of his two predecessors 1350 a.d., and 1325 a.d. 

In the present work the following works and authors 
are referred to-:— 


Sripati (f. 10 ft, 12 ft, &c.) 
S&r&vali (f. 2 a, 12 a, &c.) 
Jfttaka (f. 2 a, 42 b t &c.) 
Harita (f. 2 a, 30 b) 

Gfirgya (f. 2 b) 

Mahesvar at antra (f. 3 a) 
Atreya (f. 3 a) 

Susrutacarya (f, 3 b, 35 a, 

&c.) 

Tisatacarya (f. 4 a) 

Vagbhata (f. 9 a, 13 b) 
Saravalijataka (f. 10 b) 
PadmapurSpa (f. 11 a, 12 by 
&c.) 

Sivagitft (f. 12 ft), 

Gautama (f. 12 ft, 37 a), 
Brahmaglta (14 a) 


Brahmapurapa;(14 a) 
Yyndasamgraha (15 a, 18 a 9 
&c.) 

Yj*ddhasatatapa (17 a) 

YI’ddhapSrftsara (17 a) 
Baudhayana (17 a 9 25 ft, &c.) 
Arogyacintaman i (18 a) 
Damodara (18 ft) 

Saunaka (26 a) 
Yfddhagautama (21 a 9 69 a) 
Brahmapdapurapa (26 a 9 31 a, 
&c.) 

MahabhSrata (26 a , 31 ft, &c.) 
Su&ruta (27 ft, 34 a, &c.) 
YSyupurana (32 a , 49 a y &c.) 
Yacaspati (48 ft) 
Kurmapurana (II 9 a, &c.) 


TANTRIKA LITERATURE 

In this class there are Manuscripts of a good many works 
written in the SaradS. character, more than half of which are 
not represented in Pr. Biihler’s Collection of 1875-76, 
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VAMAKE8VARATANTRA AND THE LIST OF 
TANTRAS CONTAINED IN IT 

No. 236 is a copy of the Vamakesvaratantra in which are 
given the names of the sixty-four Tantras. They are :— 


.1 Mabrtmrtyasambara 

43 Nayottara 

2 YoginijSlasambara 

44 Vxnn(a)dya 

3 Tattvasambaraka 

45 Tottala 

4-11 Bhairava$taka 

46 Tottalottara 

12-19 BahurQpa?taka 

47 Pancampta 

20 Jnana 

48 Rftpabheda 

21-28 Yamalfi$taka 

49 Bhatocldamara 

29 Candrajnana 

50 Kiilasilra 

30 Yasuki 

51 Kuloddisa 

31 Mahasammohana 

52 Kulacudamani 

32 Mahoechu$ma 

53 Sarvajilclnottara 

33 Mahadeva 

54 Mahapisamata 

34 Yathu(tu ?)la 

55 Mahalakginimata 

35 Nayottara (?) 

56 Siddhayogisvaramata 

36 Hrdbheda 

57 Kurupikamata 

37 Mfitpbheda 

58 Rupikamata 

38 Guhyatantra 

59 Sarvavlramata 

39 Karnika 

60 Vimalamata 

40 EalapSda 

61 Uttama 

41 Kfilasara 

62 Arunesa 

42 Kubjikamata 

63 Modane6a 


64 Visuddhesvara 


The names in this list differ a good deal from those occurring 
in the extract from this same Tantra given by Yajnesvara 
Sastrin in his Aryavidyasudhakara (p. 160), and from those 
given by Professor Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue (pp. 108-9). 
In our list Nayottara occurs twice, being the 35th as well as 
the 43rd. There must be a mistake here, and we should 
perhaps read Vstulottara in the first place with Yainesvara 

28 [K. G-. Bkandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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gastrin and Professor Aufrecht. Similarly we have Maho- 
cchusma here for the Yamajn^a of others. This last might be 
taken as meant for the Y&makesvara or Yarn ikes vara Tantra, 
the name of which must be found in the list; but “ Maho- 
cchusina” hardly admits of being so understood, whence 
probably we have a mistake here also. 

No. 735 is called gftbaratantra in the colophon. It contains 
charms and incantations in Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi the effect of which is the destruction of enemies, the 
averting of evil, the acquisition of miraculous powers and any 
desired object, &c. The charms and incantations are in one or 
two places called Sahara Mantras. 

In the begining the following are mentioned as the twelve 

Kapalikas :— 

Adinatha Mahakfila 

Anatha KAlabhairavamltha 

Kala Yatuka 

Atikalaka BhUtanatha 

Karfila Yira (Vlra?) natha 

Yikarala Srikantha 

The following are mentioned as the twelve disciples, the 
founders of systems (MSrgapravartaka). 


Nagarjuna 

Jadabhj'ta 

Hariscandra 

Saptamltha 

Bhimanatha 

Goraksa 


Carpata 

Ava(?)ghata 

Yairagya ’ 

KaiithSdharl(rin) 

Jalamdharl(rin) 

Yamalarjuna 


No. 227 contains the first and ninth chapters of the KulSrnava- 
tantra. Nos. 242 and 731 are from the Rudrayamalatantra; 
No. 245 from the Brahmayamala; No. 737 from the Bhairava- 
yamala; No. 228 from the Sammohanatantra; No. 226 from the 
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Visvdddharatantra; and No. 246 from the Sudarsanasamhita. 
No. 234 contains the Bhairavastava from the Bhairavayamala 
and another incomplete tract. 


OTHER WORKS 


The rest are compilations, manuals, and original treatises. 
No. 224 is Siddhakhan^a of the Mantrasftra by Parvatlputra 
Nityanatha. It gives the Mantras to be repeated and the dark 
processes to be gone through, for the purpose of attaining 
miraculous or magical powers, such as those of subduing other 
people to one’s own will, raising the dead, &c. , 

The title of No. 232 is Netroddyota which is a work by 
K§emar&ja, pupil of Abhinavagupta. 


KAMAKALAVILASA AND VARIVASYARAHASYA 


No. 225 is Kamakalavilasa with a commentary, and No. 734 
Yarivasyarahasya. The author of the KSmakalavilRsa is 
PupySnanda, and of the commentary NatanSnandaMtha, while 
the Yarivasyarahasya is by BhSskararaya, the son of Gambhlra- 
raya who flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The subject of both works is the same, but the first 
is older and more authoritative and is quoted in the second. 
They give a mystic interpretation of the modes of worshipping 
the Devi in her agreeable or rather sensual form, and identify 
the philosophy ultimately involved with that of the Upani$ads. 
The system is in some places called Ssmbhavadarsana by 
Na tananandanRtha. 

ABSTRACT OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE SaMBHAYADARRANA 

Siva and Sakti are the primordial substances. Siva in the 
form of Prakasa (light) enters into the Sakti in the form of 
Yimarsa or Sphurti (feeling or appearance), and assumes the 
form of a Bindu (drop); and Sakti similarly enters into Siva, 
whereupon the Bindu develops and there arises out of it the 
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female element called Nada which is “ as minute as the end of 
a grain of rice and is pregnant with all the primary principles , 
which, according to this system, are thirty-six in number. 
These two, the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united form 
one compound Bindu, and that substance represents the 
intense affinity between the female and male energies. It is 
called Kama (Love), and the two drops, of which that represent¬ 
ing the male, is white, and the female, rod, form the Kal<l. 
Kama is identified with the Sun and the two drops of the Kala 
with the moon and fire respectively. These three, the 
compound Bindu or Kama and the two male and female - drops, 
again form one substance called Kamakala, from which 
proceeds the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them (V&gartliau). 

In the Varivasyflrahasya the three substances forcing the 
Kamakala are thus stated 1st, the compound drop or Kama ; 
2nd, the two male and female drops; and 3rd, what is called 
the Hardhakala which results from the development of the 
first Bindu after it has been entered into by the Sakti, and the 
nature of which, says Bhaskararaya, should be known liom 
the mouth of a Guru only and should not be described in a 
book. This last seems to correspond to the Nada mentioned 
by Natananandanatha. In a text quoted in the commentary on 
the Kamakala vilasa, the highest deity or Kamakala is spoken 
of as having the sun (compound Bindu) for her face, fire and 
moon (the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the 
Hardhakala for her organ of generation. 

Kamakala is also called Para, Lalita, Bhattarika, and 
Tripurasundari. Siva is symbolically identified with the letter 
a and Sakti with It the last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Hence the female element called Nada which arises from the 
development of the first Bindu is called Hardhakala, i.e., 
one-half of the Kala mystically identified with the letter h. 
The mystic symbol of Kamakala or Tripurasundari, who is the 
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result of the combination of Siva and Sakti, is the combination 
of a and h, i.e., Ah or Ahci which is the same as Aham 44 1. ” 
Hence Tripurasundarl is called Ahainta or egoism, and hence 
it is that all her developments (i.e., the whole creation) have 
egoism or individuality; and all souls are but forms of 
Tripurasundarl and, according to Punyfmanda, become 
Tripurasundarl when they study and practise the Kamakalavidya 
with its series of Devlcakras or mystic circles. A and h, being 
the first and last letters of the alphabet, contain between them 
all letters and through them all words, i.e., the whole speech ; 
and just as all things are produced from Tripurasundarl, so are 
all words which express the things. She is thus called Para, 
the first of the four kinds of speech. Creation as stated by 
Bhaskararaya is Pafipma or development and not Vivarta or 
the generation of false appearances. 

THE THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES 

The thirty-six primary principles of this system are the 
following :— 


1 

Siva 

.13 

Prakjdi 

25 

Payu 

2 

Sakti 

14 

Ahaihkara 

26 

Upastlm 

3 

Sadasiva 

15 

Buddhi 

27 

Sabda 

4 

Is vara 

16 

Manas 

28 

Sparta 

5 

Suddhavidya 

17 

Srotra 

29 

Rapa 

6_ 

Maya 

18 

Tvac 

30. 

Rasa 

7 

Kala 

19 

Netra 

31 

Gandha 

8 

Vidyfi 

20 

Jihva 

32 

Akasa 

9 

Raga 

21 

Ghrftna 

33 

Vayu 

10 

Kala 

22 

Vac 

34 

Tejas 

11 

Niyati 

23 

Pani 

35 

Ap 

12 

Purusa 

24 

Pada 

36 

Pfthivi 


The first eleven only are peculiar to this system, the rest are 
the same as those of the Samkhyas. No. 17—21 are the five 
organs of sense, Nos. 22—26 the organs of action, and No. 16 
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the organ of sense as -well as action. Nos. 27 31 are the five 
Ta nmii t-.wi.ni or subtle elements, and Nos. 32—3t> are the 
developed elements. 

This is the philosophy of the Sariibhava Darsana, and it ■will be 
seen that though it admits a male element in the beginning, still 
it is thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes 
predominant, and the highest deity is a goddess, viz., 
Tripurasundarl. The ambition of every pious follower of the 
system is to become identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of 
his religious exercises is to habituate himself to think that he 
is a woman. There is a Sakta ascetic in a village in the vicinity 
of Poona, who, I am told, dresses himself like a female. 

MODES OF PROPITIATING THE HIGHEST DEITY 

The Yarivasyarahasya enters also into the details of the 
Sakti worship and explains their hidden sense. At the end of 
the commentary on the Kiimakalftvilasa we are told that no one 
can attain the knowledge of Brahma(n) as above explained or 
enter into a union with Siva or Tripurasundarl who does not 
assume a Dlkga, i.e., who does not devote himself to a certain 
system of religious exercises. There are three kinds of Dlksa,— 
A na vi, Sakti and Sambhavl. The Dlkga can be attained only 
by the propitiation of the supreme deity. This propitiation is 
effected by three modes of worship which are called Para, 
Apara, and Parapara. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting in the lap of Siva in the 
Mahapadmavana (a garden of lotuses), as possessed of a body 
which is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as 
identical with one’s own self. The second is the CakrapQja, 
the worship by means of the mystic circles, which is a 
Bahyayaga or material worship, and the third consists in study¬ 
ing and knowing the true doctrine (?). 

The propitiation by the mode of CakrapQja is effected by 
offering to the Devi the highest nectar, i.e., wine. Meat 
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and fish are also to be offered and in a text quoted in 
connection with this matter, five things the names of 
which begin with m are mentioned as calculated to propitiate 
the Devf. The five are Madya or liquor, Mruhsa or meat, 
Matsya or fish, Mudra or mystic gesticulation, and Maithuna 
or copulation. This Sruiibhava Bar Sana is to be resorted 
to by those who are desirous of Mok§a or final deliverance. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THIS AND THE OTHER TANTRIKA SYSTEMS 

The systems inculcated in other Tantras such as the 
Mahfim&yasambara were no doubt equally with this system 
taught by Siva, but they are not to be followed ; for Siva 
taught them in order to delude the wicked, and men with 
lower qualifications only should resort to them. It will thus 
appear that the Tantras inculcate the worship of the supreme 
female deity in a large variety of mutually inconsistent forms, 
some of which are dark and terrific. There were a great many 
sects of Devi-worshippers and each system of worship was 
conceived in a distinctive‘Spirit. 

ART 

No. 247 is a copy of the first two out of the seven chapters of 
a commentary on the SamgltaratnSkara by Kallinatha, son of 
Lak$maparya. The Manuscript is very old and the leaves are 
in a dilapidated condition. We have a fragment of a work on 
dancing (No. 248), and another of a work on house-building 
called Aparajitappccha by Bhavadeva. 

JAINA LITERATURE 

WORKS OF THE DIGAMBARA SECT 
DHARMA 

In the PravacanaparlkgS by Dharmasilgaragani to be noticed 
in connection with the literature of the Sveklmbaras, it is stated 
that the Digambara sect originated in the year 609 of Matovlra 
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corresponding to 83 A.D., on the supposition that Mahavlra’s 
Nirvana took place in 470 before Vikrama, or 526 before Christ. 
One of the earliest authors "whose works are referred to by 
subsequent writers is KundakundRcftrya. The line of High- 
priests founded by him is mentioned in an Inscription dated 
1127 Saka. (JBBRAS, Vol. N, p. 236). Three of his works, 
the Astaprftbhvta, the Bha vfidipriibh fta, and the Samayasilra, 
exist in Dr. Biihler’s Collection of 1875-76. There is another 
copy of the last in my Collection of 1882-83, and in the present 
Collection we have Manuscripts of two more of his works, the 
Pravacanasftra (No. 304), and the Niyamasfira (No. 299). 

PRA VAC ANAS ARA BY KUNDAKUNDACARYA WITH A 
HINDI COMMENTARY 

The first consists of Prfikrta Gilthas by KundakundScRrya 
with a Sanskrit translation by Amj’tacandra, and an excellent 
exposition in Hindi by HemariXja, who wrote his commentary 
at the instance of Kaumrapftla (Kamalapfila) of Agra. Kaumra- 
pftla represented to Hemarftja, that the Samayasara had already 
been explained in Hindi by Rajamalla, and if the same thing 
were done with the Pravacanasftra, the religion of the Jina 
would flourish in all its branches ; and requested him to write 
a Hindi commentary on the work. This commentary was 
finished on Sunday the 5th of the light half of the month of 
MSgha in the year 1709 during the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
present Manuscript was transcribed in Sam vat 1809, so that the 
date 1709 must refer to the Sarnvat or Vikrama era; and is 
thus equivalent to 1653 A.D., when Shah Jahan was on the 
throne of Delhi. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PRAVACANASARA 

The first leaf of the Manuscript is missing but from the Hindi 
commentary on the second it appears that it contained a Gfttha 
expressive of adoration of Vardhamana, the last Tlrthamkara. 
In the second Gatha obeisance is rendered to the other 
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Ttrthamkaras along with the Siddhas and Sramanas, and in the 
third, to the Arhats living during the author’s time. In the 
fourth and fifth, after having in this manner adored the Arhats, 
Siddhas, Ganadharas, Adhyftpakas, and Sadhus, who we are 
told constitute the five classes of Paramegthins, the author 
expresses his submission to or dependence on (Upasarapadya) 
that “state of serenity ” (Samya) attained by them which leads 
to Nirvana and which is associated with or follows upon faith 
in the correct doctrine (Visuddhadar&ma) and knowledge 
(Jfiana). 

THE THREE JEWELS 

The sixth Gatha sets forth that a Jlva or soul obtains NirvSpa 
and also the dignity of the sovereign of the gods, Asuras, and 
men, from Caritra (right conduct), associated pre-eminently 
with faith in the true doctrine (Samyagdarsana 1 ) and knowledge 
(Jnana). The commentator explains that there are two kinds 
of Caritra, one which is unaccompanied by desire (Yitaraga) 
and the other which is accompanied (Saraga). The first leads 
to Mok$a or eternal bliss, and the second to the sovereign 
dignity spoken of in the Gatha. 

In the seventh Gatha we are told that Caritra, or right conduct 
is Dharma ; Dharma is what is called Samya (serenity or 
equanimity), and Samya is a condition induced on the soul or 
the developed condition of the soul (ParinSma), in which 
ignorance (Moha) and perturbation (K$obha) are absent. 

The eighth sets forth that the developed condition of any 
object is for the time that that condition lasts, the object itself ; 
therefore, when the condition of Dharma is developed in the 
soul it is the soul itself, i.e., Dharma is the soul in that 
developed condition. 

1 This expression always means seeing or belie ving in the truth of the doctrines 
of Jina. 

29 [R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. II ] 
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THE THREE KINDS OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUL 

Ninth Gatha.—Jiva being capable of development or change’ 
becomes meritorious (Sublia) when merit is induced in him by 
such deeds as alms-giving, worshipping, observing vows and 
fasts ; full of demerit (Asubha) when that quality is developed 
by deeds of demerit; and pure or serene when developed as 
free from desire. 

Tenth Gatha.—There is no substance without some develop¬ 
ment (Paripama), nor is there development without substance ; 
a thing’s having existence is its being made up of substance, 
quality, and development. 

Eleventh Gatha.—The soul or Atman that develops in the 
form of Dharma obtains the bliss of Nirvana .when he realizes 
in himself the “pure” or “serene” (Suddha) i.e., when the 
Dharma is of that nature; and heavenly bliss when the 
meritorious (Subha) is realized, i.e., when the Dharma consists 
of merit. 

Twelfth Gatha. —When the soul realizes , in himself demerit, 
he becomes a low man, a brute, or a denizen of hell, and being 
subject to a variety of torments wanders for long (through the 
circle of existences). 

THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT AND ITS RESULTS 

Thirteenth Gatha. —Those who becom e perfect through being 
developed into pure serenity (Suddha Dharma) enjoy in 
themselves bliss surpassing every other kind of it, beyond all 
pleasure of sense, incomparable, endless, and indestructible. 

Fourteenth-Gatha.—That Sramapa is to be considered as having 
realized the pure or serene in. himself . (Suddhopayukta) who 
knows perfectly all things and the systems that explain them, 
who possesses self-restraint and has practised, austerities, who is 
free from desire, and to whom pleasure and pain are alike. 
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Fifteenth Gatha.—He who has become pure by the realization 
in himself of the pure or serene, is free from the dust in the shape 
of everything that acts as an obstruction to knowledge 
(Antaraya) and that deludes or misleads (Moha), and thus obtains 
omniscience and becomes self-sufficient. 

Sixteenth Gatha.—Having thus attained to his nature (the 
highest development of his nature) and become omniscient, 
deserving of respect from the lords of the three worlds, and self- 
sufficient, he becomes what is called Svayambhu. 

Seventeenth Gatha,—There is in him then production (of the 
highest nature) not to be followed by destruction, and a 
destruction (of the lower nature) not to be followed by 
production ; thus in him unchangeable existence, production, 
and destruction are united. 

Eighteenth Gatha. —With reference to one development or 
another, a thing undergoes production and destruction (at the 
same time) ; everything verily has existence : (which existence 
implies the production of one development or modification' and 
destruction of another, and also permanence in so far as it is the 
same substance). 

Nineteenth Gatha.— After his Ghati-karmans 1 (the disabling 
Karmans) have been destroyed and he has come to have infinite 
power and extensive light, his knowledge no more depends on 
the senses, and he develops in the form of pure knowledge and 
bliss. 

Twentieth Gatha.—The possessor of pure knowledge (i.e., a 
Kevalin) has no bodily pleasure or pain, since he does not 

1 The Ghatini Karinani are five 1, Jnitnavaraniya, that which acta as an 
impediment to the knowledge of the truth; 2, Darsana varan lya, that which acta as 
an impediment to the belief in the efficacy of the Jaina dispensation; 3, Mobaniya, 
that which produces bewilderment and disability to choose between the various 
dispensations promulgated by different teachers ; 4, Antary a, that which prevents 
one’s entrance on the path that leads to eternal bliss.—Govind&nanda’s commentary 
on Bamkaracftrya’s Bh&sya on [ Yed&nta Sutra] II. 2. 33. 
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depend on or has no senses. The nature of his knowledge and 
his bliss should therefore be understood. 

Twenty-first Gatha. —To him (Kevalin) who has developed in 
the form of pure knowledge, all the developments of substances 
(past, present and future) are directly perceptible; he has not to go 
through the efforts Avagraha 1 and others (as ordinary mortals have). 

Twenty-second Gatha—Nothing is imperceptible to him who 
has himself become pure knowledge, and who possessing the 
perceptive power of the senses, has not the'senses themselves. 

Twenty-third Gatha.—The soul or Atman is co-extensive with 
knowledgeknowledge, is co-extensive with the objects of know¬ 
ledge; the objects of knowledge are Loka (or the universe of 
things) and A)oka (or pure vacuity); and therefore knowledge is 
all-reaching. 

' Twenty-fourth Gatha.— He who does not believe the Atman 
to be as extensive as knowledge must believe it to be either 
smaller or larger than knowledge. 

Twenty-fifth Gatha.— If the. Atman be smaller, then 
knowledge, being Acetana or not-knowing,. will not be self- 
• conscious ; since being larger, knowledge must exist in some 
place without Atman who alone is Cetana or knowing ; • if it be 
larger, then, in places where there is no knowledge, he will not 
know or be Cetana, i.e., Atman will* have to be considered as 
Acetana in those places in which there is no knowledge. 

•s Twenty-sixth Gatha.—The best of Jinas is everywhere and all 
tilings in the universe are in him (in the Sense in which all 
things reflected in a mirror are in the mirror) ; for he is pure 

1 Avagraha, lha, Avaya, and Dharana are the four stages through which a 
sensation passes. When a thing is seen at a distance and we are unable to determine 
whether it is a man or a post, the perception is in the Avagraha stage; desire to 
have a distinct perception of the thing which follows is lha ; distinct perception is 
Avaya; and the retention of the, impression which renders recollection possible is 
Dharaiia.—Sakalakirti's Tattyarthasaradlpaka. 
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knowledge and they are the objects of knowledge. (This follows 
from Gatha 23.) 

Twenty-seventh Gatha.—The doctrine {of Jina] is that 
knowledge is Atman, for without Atman there can be no 
knowledge ; therefore knowledge is Atman ; but Atman may be 
knowledge or anything else, i.e., any other attribute of Atman 
such as happiness or power. 

GATHAS 28 to 52 

WHEN KARMAN ACTS AS A FETTER 
Then up to Gatha 52 a good deal more is said with regard to 
Jnana or knowledge. In the 43rd and 44th we are told that the 
best of Jinas have taught that Karman necessarily ripens and 
produces its effects; but it acts as a fetter (Bandha) only when 
delusion, desire and hatred are produced by those effects; if one 
does not allow himself to be so deluded, attracted, or repelled, 
it does not act as a fetter tying him down to the circle of births. 
Even the Arhats have to go through certain actions, such as 
standing, sitting and moving about, and teaching the Dharma ; 
but these are spontaneous, as amorous movements are in the case 
of young women, and do not produce delusion or desire; hence 
they do not act as a fetter. 

KSAYIKA JftANA 

That knowledge is Ksayika (produced by the K$aya or de¬ 
struction of the power of Karman) which embraces simultaneously 
the past, present, and future conditions of all things; while that 
knowledge which is not simultaneous, but is produced by degrees 
after one comes in contact with objects, is not K&Syika, nor 
eternal, nor all-embracing. 

GATHAS 53 to 68 

HAPPINESS OF THE SECOND DEVELOPED CONDITION OF THE SOUL 
Then, up to Gatha 68 we have what is called Atlndriya- 
sukhadhikara or the treatment of the bliss enj'oyed by the 
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Kevalin who has no senses; and afterwards of the happiness 
derived from the senses. This last depends upon Subhopayoga 
Or the realization of the Subha or meritorious. He who devotes 
himself to the worship of the deities, the Yatis (ascetics), and 
the preceptor, and to a virtuous course of conduct, and observes 
fasts, is a Subhopayogin. By this course of conduct a soul 
attains happiness in one or all of the three conditions of life, 
viz., that of a brute, man, or god. But this is a bodily happi¬ 
ness and does not spring from the nature of the soul; it is 
associated with misery; it only sharpens desire while being 
enjoyed and thus brings on restlessness. So that this sort of 
happiness is hardly to be distinguished from the misery that 
follows the realization of the sinful character (Asnbhopayoga). 
There is little to choose between them. Real bliss is to be 
attained by him only who puts an end to all delusion (Moha), 
desire (Rftga) and hatred (Dve$a), and one can do this only by 
knowing the truth taught by the Jina, and learning to 
distinguish himself as the pure knowing soul or light from all 
other things which are insensate. 

GATH AS 69 to 92 

THE CONSIDERATION OF THE jft&NATATTVA ENDS 

With Gatha 92 ends the explanation of Jhanatattva which 
is called the first AdhikSra, those mentioned before being 
subordinate Adhikaras. Then begins the Jneya AdhikRra. 

THE JfJEYA ADHIKARA 
DRAVYA WITH GUNAS AND PAUYAYAS 
Jneya or the knowable is Dravya or substance with Gupas or 
qualities and Paryftyas or developments or modifications. 
Qualities are inseparable from Dravya and are looked upon as 
constituting the breadth of a Dravya, while modifications extend 
over time, and involve sequence, and constitute the length of a 
Dravya. 
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There are modifications of substance and modifications of 
qualities. The modification resulting from a combination of 
substances is substantial modification (Dravyaparyftya). This 
is of two kinds :—1st, that produced by the combination of 
like substances, and 2nd, that produced by the combination of 
unlike substances. The combination of atoms of the same 
substance to form a Skandha such as Dvyanuka Tryanuka, &c., 
is an instance of the first kind ; and men, gods, &o., resulting 
from the combination of spirit (Jiva) and matter (Pudgala), are 
instances of the second. 

Modifications of qualities are also of two kinds:—1st, that 
produced by the increase or decrease of the qualities of the 
same substance ; and 2nd, that which is due to the combination 
of the qualities of different substances. 

It is the nature of Dravya or substance to have qualities and 
modifications, and to be subject to production and destruction at 
the same time that it has permanence (Utp&da-vin&sa-dhrauvya). 
To be thus is to exist. Though a substance is spoken of as 
something distinct from its qualities or modifications, still it is 
to be considered as identical with them, since neither of them 
can exist without the other. When an old form or modification, 
such as that of loose earth, is destroyed, a new one such as that of 
a jar is produced, and in both cases we have the same substance, 
viz., earth. Thus at one and the same time we have production 
and destruction along with continuance or permanence. 

There are two ways of looking at things, one called 
Dravyarthikanaya and the other Pary&yUrthikanaya. The 
production of a jar is the production of something not 
previously existing, if we think of it from the latter point of 
view, i.e., as a Paryaya or modification; while it is not the^ 
production of something not previously existing, when we 
look at it from the former point of view, i.e. as* a Dravya or 
substance. So when a soul becomes, through his merits or 
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demerits, a god, a man, or a denizen of hell, from the first 
point of view, the being is the same, but from the second he 
is not the same, i.e., different in each case. So that you can 
affirm or deny something of a thing at one and the same time. 


THE SEVEN MODES OF ASSERTION 


This leads to the celebrated Saptabhanglnaya or the seven 
modes of assertion. You can affirm existence of a thing from 
one point of view (Syad asti), deny it from another (Syflm 
nasti) ; and affirm both existence and non-existence with 
reference to it at different times (Syad asti nasti). If you 
should think of affirming both existence and non-existence 
at the same time from the same point of view, you must say that 
the thing cannot be so spoken of (Syad avaktavyafi). Similarly, 
under certain circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not 
possible, (Syad asti avaktavyah); of non-existence (Syto n&sti 
avaktavyah); and also of both (Syad asti nasti avaktavyah)* 

What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not 
be considered as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, 
and in the form of everything. It may exist in one place and 
not in another, at one time and not at another, &c. It is not 
meant by these modes that there is no certainty, or that we 
have to deal with probabilities only, as some scholars have 
thought. All that is implied is that every assertion which is 
true is true only under certain conditions of space, time, <&c. 
This is the substance of the section which treats of 
DravyasSmSnya or Dravya generally. 


SPECIES OF DRAVYA AND THEIR PROPERTIES 


Then we have Dravyavise$a. Dravya is divided into Jlva 
and Ajlva. Jlva is Cetana, i.e., sentient or conscious, and Ajlva 
Aoetana, i.e., insentient or unconscious. The latter is of five 
kinds—Pudgala (matter), Dharma (right conduct), Adharma 
(unrighteousness), Kala (time), and Akasa, (space). Akasa is 
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divided into two parts, Loka and Aloka. The first is filled 
with Jrva and the first four unconscious substances ; the other 
is a void. Some qualities are Murta, i.e., IndriyagrShya or 
perceptible by the senses ; others are Am Art a or not perceptible 
by the senses. 

The qualities of Pudgala are Marta and of the other 
substances, Amarta. 

The peouliar property of AkSsais AvagSha, i.e.,giving room 
for the other substances to exist in j of Dharma, to give motion 
to the Pudgala associated with .Jiva ; of Adharma, to confine the 
Jlvapudgala to a certain place ; of Kala or time, to render the 
modifications of substances possible ; and of Jiva or Atman, to 
undergo Upayoga, i.e., the realization of the three kinds of nature 
mentioned before. 

A Jiva or Atman in a worldly condition has four kinds 
of PrSiia or living powers, viz., 1st, Indriyaprana or the 
sensational power of five binds; 2nd, BalaprSna, or the 
power of action by means of the body, speech, and mind ; 
3rd, Ayubprapa or the power of sustaining a bodily form ; 
and 4th, Anapanaprapa or the power of respiration. The first 
being of five kinds and the second of three, we have altogether ten. 

The four kinds of Prana are the effects of Pudgala; and 
the Jiva having delusion, desire, and hatred developed in it, 
becomes tied down to tho Kami an which Pudgala generates 
and to the PrApas, and thus experiences the fruit of the 
Karman, and while so experiencing contracts the ties of other 
Karmans. “ The Atman being sullied by Karman assumes 
Pranas again and again as long as he does not abandon his 
attachment to the body and other external objects ” (24). 
The several forms of god, man, brute, &c., which tho same 
soul goes through, are due to Naman (name) and Karman 
which spring from the Pudgala (27). The body, the Manas 
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(mind), and speech are the efieots of Pudgala; and a 
Pudgala substance as a collection of atoms. “ I am hot made up 
of Pudgala, nor have I made the collections of Pudgala atoms; 
therefore am I not the body nor its creator” (36). 

Karman arises from Pudgala, but it operates as a fetter to the 
Atman, because he is oapable of seeing and knowing the properties 
of Pudgala and conceiving a desire or hatred for the objects 
created by Pudgala (47, 48, 49). The modification of the 
soul consisting of desire, hatred, and delusion produces Bandlia 
or the fettered condition (54). The Atman is the author of his 
own condition or development, not of that of the Pudgala ; the 
actions of the Pudgala are not done by the Atman though he is 
associated with the Pudgala (58,59). 

When the Atman having desire and hatred is developed 
into the Subha (good) or Asubha (evil) condition, then Pudgala 
develops into the eight kinds of Karman' the first of which 
is the concealment of the truth; and since both are associated 
together in same place, that Karman operates as a fetter to 
the soul (60, 61). The fetters of the soul are really his delusion, 
desire, and hatred ; and the actions of the Pudgala are so only 
in a secondary sense (63). He who does not abandon his 
attachment for his body and possessions and thinks ‘here I am’, 
‘this is mine’, abandons the path of a Sramanaand goes astray (64). 

‘I do not belong to others, others do not belong to 
me, I am mere knowledge (JniUia) ’; he who thinks 
thus thinks really of himself as the Atman (65). I think 
myself to be knowledge and faith (DarsanabhQta), not to be 

1 The eight Harmans are the four Ghatins mentioned before, and the four 
Aghatins. These last are—1, Vedaulya, i.e., the belief that there is something which 
one has to know ; 2, N&mika, i.e., the belief that I am a person bearing such and 
guch a name; 3, Gotrika, i.e., the knowledge that I now belong to the family of the 
pupils of the worshipful Arliat; 4, Ayuska, i.e., actions necessary for the preservation 
of life. These four are of use to enable one to know the truth; therefore they are 
Aghatins, i.e., not injurious, favourable.—Govindananda, loo. oik 
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apprehended by the senses, the great being, firm, unchangeable, 
and independent (66). Bodies, possessions, pleasure, pain, 
enemies, and friends are not everlasting ; the pure nature of the 
soul as knowledge and faith is everlasting (67). He who being 
purified contemplates himself as such cuts the knot of delusion 
(68). The knot of delusion being cut, desire and hatred being 
destroyed, a man assumes the nature of a Sramana indifferent to 
pleasure or pain, and attains eternal happiness (69). 

HOW TO ATTAIN THE HIGHEST CONDITION OF WHICH THE 
SOUL IS CAPABLE 

Having in this manner explained the nature of the particular 
Dravyas and the three conditions of the Jlva or Atman, our 
author proceeds to describe the way of attaining the highest 
condition, viz., that of purity and simple thought in which there 
is eternal bliss. That way is to become a Sramana after one has 
taken leave of his relations and friends. Here two leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. But the frame of mind in which one 
should enter on that condition of life, appears to have been 
given here in this way. The man should think that nothing 
in the world really belongs to him, should have subdued his 
passions, and should be determined to go through the several 
modes or processes of attaining knowledge and faith,’ and of 
Caritra, Tapas, and Ylrya. 

The commentator states that the modes or processes of 
attaining knowledge and faith are eight in each case, 
Caritra is of thirteen kinds, Tapas of twelve kinds, 
and Vlry&cSra is intended to bring forth the powers of one’s 
own soul. The intending Sramana should also have assumed 
Yath&jatarQpa, literally “that form in Which one is born,” the 
original or primitive and uncontaminated form. 

REQUISITES OF A SRAMANA 

The extornal requisites of a Muni or Sramana laid down by 
the Jina are that he should assume such a form, and should shave 
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off his hair and moustache, should have no property, abstain 
from killing, and should not adorn his body. The internal 
requisites which put a stop*to future births are, that he should 
bo free from attachment to worldly objects, that he should be 
devoted to the purification of his nature (Upayogasuddhi), his 
actions should be pure, and he should not be dependent on any 
thing (other than himself) (4, 5). He should also realize in 
himself such other characteristics as the preceptor, who initiates 
him, may point out, and should learn the vows; and then it is 
that he becames a Sramana (6). 

The following are the primary requisites of a Sramaija 
as laid down by the best of Jinas, and if they are 
set at nought through carelessness, the Sramana has 
to be re-initiated, (a) Yratas or vows for avoiding sinful 
actions, which are five 1 2 according to the commentator; ( b ) 
Samitis for the preservation of the vows, whioh are also five* ; 
(c) Indriyarodha or the restraining of the five senses ; (d) shaving 
off the hair; ( e ) six 3 Avasyaka observances; (/) Acela,‘not 

1 The five Vratas or Maka vratas are 1 Ahimsa, nob to kill, i.e., to protect 
all life; 2 Satya, speaking the truth as well as what is agreeable ; 3 Asteya, not to 
steal (even a blade of grass); 4 Brahmacarya, chastity ; 5 Akimcanya, poverty.— 
Sakalakfrfci’s Tatt varthasaradipaka. 

2 They are-1 Iryasamiti, going by paths trodden by men, beasts, carts 
&c„ and looking carefully, so as not to occasion the death of any living creature ; 
2 Bhasaaamiti, gentle, salutary, sweet, righteous speech; 3 Esanasamiti, receiving 
alms in a manner to avoid the forty-two faults that are laid down ; 4 Adanani- 
ksepanjisamiti, receiving and keeping of the things necessary for religions exercises, 
after having carefully examined them ; 6 Pari-(Prati-) sthapanasamiti, performing 
the operations of nature in an unfrequented place.—Ibid, and Mildhava’s Sarva- 
darsanasamgraha, p. 39. 

3 These are .•—I S&mayika. II Caturvimsatistava, III Vandanil, IV Prati* 
kramana, V Pratyakhy&na, VI Kayotsarga. I. Samftyika is freedom from love and 
hatred or equanimity as regards the agreeablenes9 or diaagreeableness of things. 
This is of six kinds. 1, Namasamayika, which consists in not liking good names 
or disliking bad names; 2, Sthapanftsamayika, not being pleased or displeased 
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wearing cloth* or nudity; (g) Asnftna, “not bathing*'; (h) 
Kgitisayana, “ sleeping on the bare ground ” ; (i) Aclanta- 
dMvana, “ not cleansing the teeth ” ; (k) Sthitibhojana, 
“ dining while standing ??; (l) Ekabhukta, “ taking one meal 

with beautiful or ugly images (of gods and others); 3, Dravyasamftyika, 
regarding, agreeable objects such as gold and disagreeable objects such as earth, 
equally ; 4, Ksetraaamilyika, making no difference between pleasant places such 
as a garden and unpleasant places such as a forest of brambles; 5, Kalasamayika, 
not being pleased or displeased by agreeable or disagreeable seasons and times ; 
6 , Bhavasamayika, love for all living beings and shunning everything of an evil 
tendency. Some of these are also otherwise explained. 

II. Caturvimsatistatva is the praising with devotion of the twenty-four 
Tirthamkaras. This is also of six kinds; N&mastava, Sth&panastava, 
Dravyastava, Ac. 

III. Vandana is humbling oneself before one who deserves to be worshipped 
by making obeisance, and praising, invoking a blessing, singing liia triumph, Ac. 

IV. Pratikramana is the expiation of the sins concerning Naman (names), 
Sthftpana (images), Dravya (objects), Ksetra (places), Kala (times), 
and Bhava, (mental • states), or sins generally, by means of Nindana, 
Clarhana, and Alocana, and other processes. Nindana is condemning 
tho sinful act or repenting of it to oneselfGarhan a is doing the same 
before a Guru; and Alocana is making a confession of it to a 
Guru, Pratikramana is of seven kinds :—That performed (1) every day; 
(2) every night, (3) every fortnight, (4) every four months, and (5) every year; 
(6) that which has reference to Iryapatha (walking), and (7) Uttamarthika, 
consisting in abstaining from food for the remainder of one’s life after con¬ 
fessing all sins and becoming careless about the body. The particular species 
of Pratikramana are differently given in other books. 

V. Pratyakhyana is keeping aloof from or avoiding evil or improper 
names (Naman), images (Sthapaua), objects (Dravya), and the other three, 
in order not to incur sin. 

VI. Kayotsarga is the abandoning of one’s body, i.e., one’s attachment to his body 
in order to purify himself from sins incurred by resorting to evil names, images, 
objects, &e., to lessen the force of Karman and thrive in holiness. This is done 
while a man is standing with all his limbs immovable, his arms hanging down¬ 
wards straight, tho knees unbent, the feet apart from each other by the distance 
of four fingers, and the toes straight.—From Chap. VIII, of Asadhara’s 
pharm^mrta, 
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only. ” In all there are twenty-eight observances (7, 8). If 
after the holy bodily observances have been begun, a break 
occurs, it should be condoned by processes the first of which is 
JLlocana or confession. And if there is an interruption in the 
internal advancement, the Sramana should go to another 
Sramana who is proficient in the doctrine of the Jina, confess 
his fault and abide by his directions (10, 11). Wherever he 
lives, whether in the company of other Sramanas or alone, 
a Sramana should take care that his vow is not violated, and 
should avoid attachment for all things other than his pure soul. 
The Srama^a’s vow is to be considered as properly observed 
only then, when he avoids all attachment, devotes himself to the 
true doctrine and to the acquisition of knowledge, and fulfils 
the (twenty-eight) primary requisites (12, 13). 

Attachment to objects other than one’s pure soul operates 
as a fetter; therefore do Sramapas abandon everything. 
Without total renunciation the heart is not purified; and 
if the heart is not purified what possibility is there of 
the destruction of Karrnan (18, 19). ? But this general 
rule has exceptions. A Sramana may, having in view 
the necessities of the time and place when and where he 
lives, take such things to himself as do not check his highest 
development (21). Such form of the body as befits a Sramana, 
the words of a Guru, discipline (Vinaya), the study of the 
Sutras, must be accepted (24) ; these cannot be renounced. So 
also the things the abandonment of which would check progress 
must be accepted. Without the body you cannot go through 
the whole discipline which brings on the highest development; 
it should therefore be preserved and food taken to preserve it. 
But if the food is acquired by begging without committing the 
forty-two faults, the Sramapa who eats it may be said in effect 
not to eat it (26). He is a Sramapa who does not care for this 
world or for the next, who eats and moves just in the proper 
manner, and who is free from Ka$aya, i.e., love and hatred or 
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likes and dislikes (25). The body is the only property of the 
Sramana and for it even he has no attachment. 

PERFECT FAITH IN THE TRUE DOCTRINE NECESSARY 
FOR A SRAMANA 

This is the AcRra or course of conduct prescribed for a 
Sramana; but one essential thing moro is required for the 
attainment of Moki-sa. He who is absorbed in one thing only is 
a Sramana. Such singleness of devotion he only has whoso 
knowledge about the nature of things is certain, and certainty 
of knowledge can be had from the Agamas or Jaina sacred 
books only; therefore, the study of Agamas is a 
matter of the highest importance (1). The Sramana who has 
not studied the Agamas does not know the nature of his soul, 
and the nature of things distinct from the soul; and it is not 
possible for him to put an end to Karmau if he does not kno-w 
the nature of these things (2). All objects with their various 
qualities and developments are properly explained in the 
Agamas, and the Sramanas know them only by learning the 
Agamas (4). If a Sramana does not see things through the 
Agamas, there can be no moral discipline for him (Saihyama), 
and if there is no moral discipline, how can he become a 
Sramana (5) ? He does not become perfect by merely learning 
the Agamas, if he has no faith in what is taught there about 
things ; nor does he obtain eternal bliss (Nirvati) by mere faith 
if he does not go through the moral discipline. (6). 

NO KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT FAITH IN THE SCRIPTURES 
NO ETERNAL BLISS BY MERE FAITH WITHOUT MORAL DISCIPLINE 
THEREFORE THE THREE JEWELS NECESSARY 
Here is explained the necessity of the so-called three jewels 
(Ratnas), viz., Jfiftna or knowledge of things as revealed in the 
Agamas; Darsana or faith in what is taught there; and 
Caritra or Dharma, i.e., moral discipline.—But if a man has a 
particle of attachment for the body and other things he does 
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not become perfect or attain eternal bliss even if he knows all 
Agamas (8). That Sramana, who has realized the five Samitis 
and the three 1 2 3 * * * * Guptis, restrained the five senses, got over the 
Ka§aya, 8 and has Darsana and JMna fully, is to be considered 
as having undergone thorough discipline (Samyata) (9). 
Friends and foes, pleasure and pain, praise and censure, a clod 
of earth and gold, are alike to him (10). He who is perfected 
simultaneously in Darsana, Jnfma, and Caritra is to be regarded 
as having attained singleness of devotion (Aikagrya), and has 
completely realized the nature of the Sramapa. 

THE SltAMANAS WHO ATTAIN THE SECOND CONDITION ONLY 

The way to eternal bliss has thus been shown. The author 
next proceeds to mention the duties of the Sramanas who realize 
the Subfca or good only, and not the Suddha. These two classes 
of monks are mentioned, he says, in the scriptures ; the first 
have A srava 8 , and the last are free from it. The duties of the 
Subhopayogin are :—Devotion for the Arhats, kindness towards 

1 Gupti means the protection of the soul from desire, hatred, and delusion, 
which tie him to the SamsarA They are three 1, Manogupti or preventing the 
mind from wandering in the forest of sensual pleasures by employing it in contem- 
plation, study, &c.; 2, Vaggupti, i.e., preventing the tongue from saying bad 
things by a vow of silence, &c.; 3, Kayagapti, i. e., putting the body in an im¬ 
movable posture as in the case of KAyotsarga.—From SakalakTrti’s 
Tattv&rtbasara. 

2 Krodha, ‘anger’, Mana, ‘pride’, MSya ‘deceit,’ and Lobha ‘greed.’-Sarva- 
darsana and Sakalakirti, 

3 Asravas are the movements of the soul corresponding to the movements 
of the Manas, speech, and body through which Karman flows in from the 

Pudgala to the soul. This Karman brought in by the movements (i.e., the Asravas) 

the soul takes in when he is influenced by Kasaya, as a wet piece of cloth takes 

in all the particles Of dust brought towards it by the vrind.—Sarvadarsanasmgraha 

and Kiu'tikeyanuprekaA Sometimes the flowing in of the Karman through the 

movements which are caUed Yogas is regarded as Asrava,—Sakalafirti. 
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the learned ; *adorning and saluting the great Snddha Sramanas, 
treating them with respect by going forward to receive .them 
when they come, and following them when they go ; preaching 
JfiSna and Darsana, receiving pupils, and bringing them up, 
giving instruction in the worship of the Jinas, doing all the 
good he can to the four classes of Sravakas (lay-followers), 
Sravikas (females), Tatis (priests), and ArySs, and to the body 
of the Sramanas, without doing harm to his own person ; 
conferring benefits on all Jainas, priests as well as lay persons, 
through compassion without expecting anything in return ; and 
doing what he can, to bring relief when he sees a Sramana 
afflicted with disease, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Such a 
course of conduct is good for a Sramana ; but for a Gfhastha or 
householder it is of the highest importance and leads him 
indirectly to Mokga. 

THE FIVE JEWELS 

Then follow a few G&th&s which contain some general 
observations, and the work ends with five, each of which is, 
according to the commentator, devoted to each of the five jewels 
( Ratnas ) which make up the whole Jaina creed. These five 
jewels are I, Sanisaratattva, 2, Moksatattva, 3, Mokgatattva- 
sadhaka, 4, Mok@atattvasadhana, 5, SSstraphalalabha. 

1—In the first of these Gathas, it is stated that he who 
does not apprehend the true doctrines which form the Jaina creed 
and believes his fancies to be true, revolves in the circle of 
existences for ever. 

2. —He whose conduct is not improper, and who has firm 
belief in the truth, and is at peace, does not remain long without 
the fruit. 

3. —He who knows all things truly, is free from attachment 
for external as well as internal things foreign to his true nature, 
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and has no desire for the pleasures of sense, is tailed Suddha 
or pure. 

4 .-—He who. is pure is a real Sramana, he alone knows the 
correct doctrine and possesses true knowledge, and ho alone 
attains Nirvana. 

The next five leaves being lost, the fifth GStha is not 
before me. 

COMPARISON OF THE CARDINAL DOCTRINES OF JAINISM WITH THOSE 
OF THE SAMKHYA, VEDANTIC AND BUDDHISTIC SYSTEMS 

This is a summary of the Jaina doctrines as explained by 
a teacher of very great authority among the. Digambaras. The 
idea of the three conditions of the soul, the sinful, the meritorious 
or virtuous, and the pu.re or serene, —with the corresponding 
fruits of a miserable life among the lowest orders of. being, of a 
life of happiness and pleasure in the regions of the gods, and of 
eternal bliss—, is common to this system with, the Samkhya, 
the A,dvaita Vedanta',, and Buddhism. But it differs from 
the last in’ maintaining the existence qf the soul as an independent 
substance^,and from, the other two .in regarding love, hatred, 
merit or virtue, &c., • as qualities of the squl, and in maintaining 
that the soul is capable of development or modification. 
According to the Samkhya and Vedanta, the soul is in its 
nature, unchangeable (Avyaya ), unperishable ( Nitya ), pure 
( Suddha ), limitless thought (Buddha), and unfettered (Mukta); 
while love, hatred, virtue, &c., and the fettered condition 

are the results of the insentient principle, which is Prakpti in 

the first system, and Maya or Avidya in tho ' second. 

With the Jainas the fettered condition is the result of the 
qualities of the soul, love or desire and hatred, and of their 
insentient principle, the Pudgala. To distinguish the soul from the 
Prakrti or Avidya with its results, and know it as distinct, is what is 
necessary for Mok§a or deliverance according to those two systems ; 
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while according to the Jainas, that condition of the soul, in 
which it loves and hates, must give way to the development of the 
highest qualities, viz., purity, serenity, and limitless knowledge. 

In admitting love, hatred, and others as the qualities of the 
soul, the Jainas agree with the Vaisegikas. On one or two 
points they hold a view which is of the nature of a compromise 
between the Samkhyas and the VedSntins on the one hand 
and the Vaisegikas on the other. The former maintain the 
doctrine of SatkSrya, i. e., that an effect is the same as its 
material cause or pre-exists in that cause and is only made mani¬ 
fest by the operation which that cause undergoes; while the 
latter advocate the doctrine of AsatkSrya, i. e., that the effect 
which is produced is something new and did not exist before. 
But the Jainas maintain that an effect pre-exists in the cause in 
one sense and is a new thing in another. If you look at an effect 
such as a jar as a mere substance, the substance is the same as 
in the loose earth of which the jar is made ; but if you look 
at the jar as a modification, it is new and did not exist when 
the earth was in the condition of loose particles. 

Similarly, Dravya as the substratum of qualities is not recognised 
by the Samkhyas and Vedtotins ; with them a Dravya and its 
qualities are identical. The Vaisegikas regard the two as distinct 
but connected together by the relation of Samavaya (constant 
connection ). The Jainas admit Dravya as the substratum of 
qualities, but like the Samkhyas and Vedantins regard both as 
identical, since one of them cannot exist without the other. 

JAINISM NOT A SECT OP BUDDHISM 

The Jainas attribute the fettered condition of the soul or 
Bandha to delusion, desire, and hatred, or more systematically 
to Kagaya as explained in a former note, and inculcate moral 
discipline as the means of destroying them. The Bauddhas 
also seem in a way, according to some writers, to attribute it to 
desire j but they trace worldly misery and the succession of 
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births and deaths to Avidya or ignorance of the truths that 
everything is momentary and there is no such permanent 
substance as the soul. This is unknown to Jaina metaphysics; 
but the two systems agree in laying down moral discipline as 
the way of riddance from the SamsSra. They have also got some 
names such as Arhat, Sramana, and Jina, which are common, 
though the Jainas have altered the sense of a few, such as the 
term Pudgala. But the doctrinal differences and differences on 
minor points are so great that Jainism and Buddhism must be 
considered as two different systems of religion springing from 
the same stream of ideas, just as in modern times the systems 
of Ramanuja and Madhva have sprung up from the same current 
of P&ncaratra and Yedantic ideas ; and one of them can by no 
means be considered to have branched off from the other. 

But, that as a system, Jainism is much later than Buddhism, is, 

I think, unquestionable ; because, 1st, some of its ideas resemble 
those of the Yaifesikas ; 2nd, a morbid extravagance characterises 
its moral discipline, while • the tone of that of Buddhism is 
much more healthy ; and 3rd, its sacred language is the 
principal Prakrit, while that of the Buddhists was orginally 
the Pali ; and the Prakrits were, as I have stated elsewhere, 1 
formed in my opinion, about the beginning of the Christian era. 
So that though the Niggantha Nataputta may have flourished 
about the time of Buddha, Jainism must have received a 
definite shape, and the sect become compact, several centuries 
later. But of this more hereafter. 

THE NIYAMASiRA 

No. 299 is a copy of the Niyamasara with a commentary by 
Padmaprabhamaladharideva. Tho Manuscript is in many places 
unreadable. In the second Gatha it is stated that Msrga and 

1 In his Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit Languages, 
included in the Fourth Volume of this Edition. [N. B, U.] 
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Margaphala are mentioned in the system of Jina ; Marga is the 
way to deliverance (Moksa), and its fruit is Nirvana. 

Niyama means that whioh must be necessarily done; and JSana 
or knowledge, Darsana or faith, and Caritra or moral discipline 
constitute Niyama. Niyama is the way to deliverance and its 
fruit is the highest Nirvana. 

NATURE OF ITS CONTENTS 

The work thus expounds the whole discipline which the seeker 
of eternal bliss should subject himself to ; and the great vows, 
the Samitis, the G-uptis, &c., are explained. In the introduoion 
the commentator renders his obeisance to Siddhasena, to Aka- 
lankabhatta who was a “sun to the lotus in the shape of 
reasoning,” to Po jyapada who was a “ moon to the sea of words ” 
(grammar), and to Viranandin. In the body of the work, 
Padmaprabha quotes Amptacandra, Gunabhadra, Samantabhadra, 
Somadeva and others. 

The work contains twelve Adhikaras which are as follows :— 
1st, Jlva, 2nd, Ajlva, 3rd, Bhava, 4th, YyavahSracaritra, 5th, 
Niscayapratikramaija, 6th, NiscayapratyakhyRna, 7th, Alocana, 
8th, SuddhaniScayaprayascitta, 9 th, Paramasamadhi, 10th, 
Paramabhakti, 11th, Niscayaparamavasyaka, 12th, Suddhopayoga. 
Bach of these is called a Srutaskandha. At the beginning of the 
fifth AdhikSra, Madhavasenasttri is adored by the commentator 
and at the end, Viranandin. 

DHARMAMRTA WITH A COMMENTARY BY ASADHARA 
AND ITS CONTENTS 

No. 297 is a Manuscript of the Dharmamrta by Asadhara 
with a commentary by himself entitled Bliavyakmnudacandrika. 
The work has nine chapters. In the first, the general nature of 
Dharma consisting of the three jewels is explained ; and in the 
second the nature of Samyaktva as well as the way of realizing 
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it. Mithyatva' is faith in gods that haVe animal and human 
attributes such as hunger, desire, and hatred, in teachers who 
are encumbered with clpthing, &c., and in Dharma that allows 
of the destruction of life ; and the opposite of this is Samyaktva. 
So that Samyaktva is faith in the Jaina, or in this particular 

case, the Digambara doctrines, and Mithyatva is faith in other 

creeds. In the NiyamasSra also it is stated that Samyaktva is 
the result of faith in the doctrines laid down in the Agamas 
revealed by the Apt a who is spoken of as one who is free from 
all shortcomings and in whom the highest qualities have been 
developed. 

The subjects treated in the following chapters are 
these ‘—III. Juana ; IV. Caritra or SamyakcSritra ; V. Pinda- 
visuddhi or the unobjectionable food; VI. Margamahodyoga, i.e., 
the subduing of the passions, such as anger, pride, &c., and the 
acquisition of the gentle virtues; VII. Tapas (1) external, 
consisting in fasting or eating little, &c., and (2) internal, con¬ 
sisting in Alocana or confession, Pratikramana, and several 
other processes*; VIII, the six Avasyakas explained in a former 
note’; IX, the daily and occasional duties (Nitya and Naimittika) 
such as the adoration of the Jinas and of the Guru, the worship 
of the images of the Titthamkaras, and others. 

ABADHARA’S HISTORY 

11 At the end of the work AsSdhara gives his own history. Asa- 
dhara belonged to the family of Vyaghreravala and was the son 
of Sallakgana or Lakgapa and his wife Ratal. He was born in 
the fortress of Mandalakara situated in the country of “ a lac 
and a quarter ” (Sapadalak?a) which was the ornament of the 
Sakaihbharl Lake. He had by his wife Sarasvatl, a son of the 
name of Chahada who was a favourite of Arjunadeva, king of 
Malava. AsSdhara was lovingly complimented by the sage 

1 These will be fully given below. 

2 Ante, pp 236 ft, note 3, LN. B, U.] 
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Udayasena in the words, “Great is AsSdhara who is the swan 
on the lotus of the family of Vyftghreravala, the son of Sallakgana, 
and the Kalidasa of the Kali age, whose limbs are gratified by 
drinking the nectar of poetry and who possesses an all-seeing 
eye of wisdom.” Madanakirti the great Yati or ascetic also 
said to him, “You are a store of wisdom.” When the country of 
“a lac and a quarter” was subdued by Sahibavandina the king 
of the Turuskas, Asfldhara being afraid of religious violence 
(literally, destruction of righteousness), emigrated to the country 
of Malava in which the holy triad flourished under the fostering 
care of the king of the Vindhyas, and living in Dhara with a 
large family, learned the principles of the Jaina faith and 
Jainendravyakarana from Pandita MahSvlra, the pupil of Papdita 
Dharasena. He was praised by Vilhana, “the lord of poets” and 
the minister for peace and war of Vijayavarman, king of the 
Vindhyas or Malava, in the words, “Noble AsSdhara, know that* 
being a son of Sarasvatl you are my brother, as a matter of 
course, and a friend ; and to say that you are so in words 
involves redundancy.” 

AAadhara afterwards lived in the city of Nalakacchapura 
for advancing the cause of the Jaina faith, in the 
territory of king Arjuna which was full of SrSvakas. He 
taught grammar to Pandita Devacandra and others, to Visalaklrti 
and others, the six Tarkasastras, which operated in their hands 
as a weapon for conquering all enemies, the works or doctrines 
of the Jina to Vinayacandra and others, and poetry to Valasara- 
svati and Madana the great poet, so that they became renowned 
among men of taste and culture. 

LIST OP HIS WORKS 

A sadhara wrote the following works:—I, Prameyaratnakara, 
a metaphysical treatise containing a clear exposition of the 
SySdvada ; 2, Bhai’atesvarftbhyudaya, a poem, having at the end 
of each canto a gontaining the word Siddhi, with a gloss ; 
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3, Dharmampta containing the essence of the teaching of the 
Arhat, with a gloss entitled Jfianadipika; 4., Rajlmatlvipralambha, 
a small poem on Nemi, with a gloss ; 5, Adhyatmarahasya, com¬ 
posed at the command of his father and much liked by those who 
have begun the practice of Yoga ; 6, glosses on the MttlSradhanS, 
Caturviiiisatistava, &c. ; 7, Kriyakalapa from the Amarakosa ; 
8, a commentary on Rudrata’s K&vy&lamkara ; 9, SahasranSmasta- 
vana of the Arhats with a gloss ; 10, Jinayajnakalpa, with a gloss 
entitled Jinayajnakalpadlpikft; 11, Tri§a$ti-smrti, containing 

stories about the sixty-three persons abridged from sacred 
(Ar$a) MahSpuranas, with a commentary; 12, Nityamahoddyota 
describing the manner of washing the [ images of the ] Jinas 
and worshipping them ; 13, Ratnatrayavidhana, explaining the 
importance of the worship of the Ratnatrayavidhana; 14, 
A^tahgahrdayoddyota, written to render the Vagbhatasamhita 
plain. ” Asadhara, the author of so many works wrote this 
commentary to elucidate the duties of the Yatis laid down in 
his own Dharmamrta. 

There was a rich man of the name of Papa, the foremost 
of the citizens of Nalakacchapura, who belonged to the 
family of Khankhilya. He was a Jaina and a good and 
virtuous man of gentle manners, and liberal in his gifts 
for the worship of the Jinas. He had two sons of the names of 
Bahudeva and Padmasimha. Bahudeva’s sons were three, Hara- 
deva, TTdayin, and Stambhadeva. Haradeva represented to Asa¬ 
dhara that Mahlcandra the Sadhu had caused to be written a 
commentary on the duties of the lay followers laid down in the 
Dharm&mrta, and solicited him to do him the favour of writing a 
commentary on the duties of the Yatis or monks, which portion of 
the work was unintelligible even to the most intelligent. Being so 
requested by Haradeva and out of regard for Dhanacandra, 
Pau<Jha Asadhara composed this commentary entitled Bhavya- 
kumudacandrika. 
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It thus appears that we have before us one only of 
the two parts of the Dharmamvta, the portion containing 
the duties of lay followers (&ravakas or Gyhasthas) not being in 
this Manuscript. The commentary was composed in a Jaina 
temple in Nalakacchapura in the reign of Jaitugideva, the son of 
Devapala, king of Malava or Avanti and belonging to the 
Pramara race ; and was finished on Monday the 5th of the light 
half of Karttika in the year 1300 of Vikrama. 

Of the works mentioned by Asadhara as having been composed 
by him, we have, besides the Dharmamyta, No. 10, Jinayajnakalpa, 
in Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76, and Nos. 9 and 11 have 
been purhased by me since. At the end of the latter there is a 
Prasasti like the one under notice but much shorter, and most of 
the verses in it are the same as in the other. The work, however, 
was composed in 1292 of Vikrama, that is eight years before the 
commentary on the Dharmamqta. The reigning prince, even 
there was Jaitugideva, son of Devapala of the PramSra race, 
and Asadhara was living at Nalakacchapura, and composed the 
work in the temple of Nemi. 

IDENTIFICATION OF SAHIB AVAN DIN A 

The Sahibavandina, after whose conquest of the country about 
the Sfimbhar lake, Asadhara emigrated to Maiava, must have been 
Shahabuddin Ghori who vanquished P^thuraja, king of Ajmir 
and Delhi, in 1193 A.D., and laid the foundation of the 
Mahomedan empire in India. The two dates given by our 
author correspond to 1236 A. D. and 1244 A. D. When Asadhara 
left his country he must have been a young man, for he studied 
the doctrines of Jainism and grammar at Dhara. For this 
reason, and also because the feaf of religious violence that drove 
him away, must have been excited in the minds of the people 
immediately after the Mahomedan conquest, it appears likely 
that he left the Sambhar country soon after 1193 A. D,; so that 

32 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL II ] 
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at the time when he wrote the Tri^tigmrti (No. 11), he must 
have been in Malava for about forty-two years. 

MALAVA PRINCES MENTIONED BY ASADHARA 

During this time he speaks of three reigning kings of Malava, 
Vijayavarman, whose minister Yilhana was his friend, Arjuna 
during whose reign he went to live at Nalakacchapura and 
whose favourite his son was, and Jaitugideva, the son of Devap&la. 
In the list of the princes of Malava hitherto traced, we have the 
name of Arjuna and his latest known date is 1272 Vikrama, i. e., 
1216 A. D. He is therefore the Arjuna spoken of by our author ; 
but he must have died before 1292 Yikrama, sinee Jaitugi was 
the reigning prince in that year. The name of this king as well 
as of his father Devapala have not yet been found elsewhere, 
and the latest prince we know of is Arjuna. The Yijayavarman 
mentioned by Afedhara may have been Jayavarmadeva, the son 
of YaSovarman. This last prince ascended the throne in 1190 
Samvat or 1134 A. D., wherefore it is possible that his son 
Jayavarman was on the throne about 1195 A. D., or 1251 Sam vat 
when Asadhara must have been in Dhara. But between 1195 
A.D. and 1211 A.D. —the earliest date of Arjuna—we shall have to 
place two princes at least, Yindhyavarman and Subhatavarman, 
regarding the others as collaterals holding subordinate power, 
and the Amu$y5yana of some of the Inscriptions as a pronominal 
derivative. 1 

SAKALAKIRTPS TATTVARTHASARADIPAKA. 

No. 294 is TattvarthasAradlpaka by Sakalakxrti. Sakalaklrti 
was the spiritual head of one of the branches of the sect, and 
succeeded Padmanandin, as we learn from the Prasasti at the 
end of the Harivamsa, to be hereafter noticed, by Jinadasa who 
was a pupil of Sakalaklrti. 

1 See JA09, Vol. VII; Prinsep’s Tables; JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 263; and 
Colebrooke’s Essays, Ujjain Inscriptions. 
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THE DATE OF SAKALAKlRTI 

Sakalaklrti was succeeded by Bhuvanakirti, and a pupil of this 
latter named Jn£nabhQ$aiia wrote a*work entitled TattvajnSna- 
tarangini, a copy of which has been recently purchased, in 1560 
of the Yikrama era. Subliacandra, the fourth High-priest of the 
sect after Sakalaklrti and the second after JnSnabhUgana wrote 
two of his works, as will be stated hereafter, in 1608 and 1613 of 
Yikrama. So that Sakalaklrti must have lived about 1520 Sarhvat 
or 1464 A. D. Sakalaklrti wrote many works some of which are 
represented in the present Collection, but more have been pro¬ 
cured since. 

The Tattvarthas&radlpaka is divided into twelve chapters. In 
the first we have, after the usual salutations, a statement of the 
seven Tattvas or principles. These are (1) Jiva, (2) Ajlva, (3) 
Asrava, (4) Bandha, (5) Samvara, (6) Nirjara, and (7) Mok$a. 
The first four and the seventh have already been explained in 
the preceding pages. Samvara is preventing the Asrava or 
flowing in of the Karman upon the soul by means of the 
Samitis and Guptis explained before ; and NirjarS is the 
destruction of the Karman in two ways, (1) by suffering or 
enjoying its fruit when it is produced (Savipaka), or (2) putting an 
end to it before it matures and brings about the fruit. Those 
who desire final deliverance resort to the latter way and destroy 
their Karman by means of Tapas or austere observances, bodily 
and spiritual. 

Jiva is described as a conscious substance, capable of develop¬ 
ment (Upayoga), imperceptible to the senses, an active agent, 
and as big as the body it animates. He suffers or enjoys the 
fruits of his deeds, goes through a succession of births in 
consequence of Yidhi (Karrnan), and becoming perfect through 
the destruction of the Yidhi, soars upwards. He obtains 
knowledge of five kinds.—1st, Mati or sensational; 2nd, $ruta f 
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that derived from the sacred hooks; 3rd, Avadhi 1 , limited or 
conditioned ; 4th, Manahparyaya, knowledge of what passes in 
the minds of others ; 5th, Bodha or Kevala, the highest or. 
perfect knowledge. Sensational and revealed knowledge is 
explained at length in the first chapter. The four stages of the 
former, Avagraha, Iha, &c. are explained in a former note. 

SrUTAJKANA OR THE SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINAS 

Under the second, the author gives an account of the whole 
sacred literature which I here reproduce : 

The three grand divisions are Anga, Parva, and Angabahya. 

I.—ANGA 

1. Acar&nga, in which the duties of Yatis or monks are 
given. It oontains 18,000 words (Pada.) 

2. Satrakftanga, in which the ways of conddning any 
violation of discipline that may have occurred are 
explained. It contains 36,000 words. 

3. sthananga, which treats of Dravyas and the things com¬ 
prehended under that category. It is made up of 42,000 
words. 

4. Samavayanga, by means of which the divisions of 
Dravya, Kgetra, Kala, and Bhava are shown by proficient 

1 Avadhijiiana is the ocular perception of visible objects existing over an 
extent of space, the magnitude of which is determined by the nature or merits of 
the seer. Some gods see all things in the region bolow heaven up to the end of 
the first Naraka, others up to the end of the second, and so on to the seventh or 
last Naraka; but in the regions above heaven, they see only up to the end of the 
flag-stafE of their cars. The denizens of the Narakas also see things over dis¬ 
tances varying from a Yojana to a Gavyuti. This power of seeing things over large 

distances is acquired by men who go through austere religious exercises. This 

sort of perceptions is called Avadhi, because it is the perception of things below, 
as in the case of the gods, or of things which have a ceriain definite characteris¬ 
tic, viz,, visibility, or perhaps of things over a certain definite or limited extent 
of space.—Srutasftgara’S Tattvirthatika, on Sfttras t, 10 and 22 (p. 406) 
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men to be of the same number by the same bind of 
calculation. It is made up of 164,000 words. 

5. Vyakhyaprajnaptyanga, containing the answers given 
by the Jinendra to the sixty thousand questions put by 
the Ganadhara, as to whether a Jlva exists or not; com¬ 
posed of 228,000 words. 

6. JnatydharmakathAnga, containing various religious con¬ 
versations between the Tirthamkaras and Gapadharas ; 
composed of 556,000 words. 

7. Upasakadhyayananga, in which the vows and duties 
of the lay followers and the righteous course of conduct 
proper for them are detailed by the Ganadharas. It 
contains 1,170,000 words. 

8. Antakrddasanga, in which is given the history of ten 
Kevalins belonging to the system of each of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, who with great courage overcame 
all obstacles and effected the destruction ( Anta ) of 
Samsara. It is composed of 2,328,000. 

9. AnuttaraupapSdikahga, in which is similarly given the 
history of ten Yogins for each Tlrthamkara who attained 
to the five highest ( Anuttara ) conditions. It contains 
9,244,000 words. 

10. Prasnavyakarapaiiga, in which the questions of others 
are answered. It has 9,316,000 words. 

11. 'Vipakasiltranga, in which the results of the good and 
evil actions of men are explained. It has 18,400,000 
words. 

The total number of words in all the Angas is 41,502,000. 

12. Dj'§tiv;Idanga, in which an account is given of the 
advocates-of the theory of action (Kriyavadins) and of 
other things, and which is made up of five classes of 
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treatises,, viz., (i) Parikarman, (ii) Sutra, (iii) Pratha- 

manuyoga, (iv) Purvagata, (v) CQlikQ. 

(i) Parikarman consisting of, 

1. Candraprajfiapti, in which the lords of the Jinas 
have described the power, motion, and snch other 
things relating to the moon, and given the duration 
of his life. It has 3,605,000 words. 

2. SQryapraj fiapti, containing a similar account of the 
sun. It has 503,000 words. 

3. Jarnbud vlpaprajnapti, containing an account of the 
mountain ranges, land, &c., of Jambndvipa. It 
has 325,000 words. 

4. Dvlpa vSrdliipra j napti, containing an account of 
the innumerable islands, seas, and mountains. It has 
5,236,000 words. 

5. Vyakhyapraj fiapti, expounding the nature of the 
six Dravyas, with their qualities and modifications. 
It has 8,436,000 words. 

In all, Parikarman is made up of 18,105,000 words. 

(ii) Sutra, in which men’s being the agents of their 
actions and having to suffer or enjoy the fruits, and 
such other things are taught. It contains 8,800,000 
words. 

(iii) Prathamanuyoga, containing 5,000 words and 
explaining the nature of the sixty-three holy persons 
(Salakapurusas.) 

II.—P0RVAS 

(iv) PQrvagata 

1. UtpSdapQrva; 10,000,000 words; treats of the production, 

destruction, and continuance or permanence of Jiva and 

others. 
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2. Agrayapiyaptlrva ; 9,600,000 words; expounds the chief 
things in or the essence of the Aiigas. 

3. YlryapravSdapOrva; 7,000,000 words; treats of the 
powers and knowledge of the Cakrins, Kevalins, the 
gods, &c. 

4. AstinastipravadapUrva; 6,000,000 words; discusses the \ 
doctrines about the existence or non-existence of the 
five Astikayas 1 included under Dravya. 

5. Jnanapravadapiirva ; 9,999,999 words ; treats of the 
origin of the five kinds of knowledge and of the three 
kinds of ignorance, and of the persons who possess them, 
etc. 

6. SatyapravadapQrva ; 10,000,006 words ; treats of Yag- 
gupti or the restraint of speech and of agreeable and 
truthful speech, &c. 

7. AtmapravadapUrva ; 260,000,000 words ; treats of the 
agency of the souls, of their suffering and enjoying the 
fruits of their actions, &c. 

8. Karmapravfidapurva ; 18,000,000 words ; treats of the 
Karman (worlds) of men. 

9. Praty&khy&napQrva; 8,400,000 words; treats of the 
fettered condition of the soul, that condition of the 
Karman in which it begins to produce its effect (Udaya), 
its being inactive (Sanaa), the shunning of evil, the 
nature of the vows and observances, &c. 

10. Yidyanuvadaptlrva ; 11*000,000 words ; treats of the 
eight parts, the reason and others, of Yidyas or systems 
of knowledge. 

1 Jiva and four of the five subdivisions of Ajiva, i. e., Pudgala, Dharma 
and Akasa, are called Astikayas. They • are so called because they exist in 
time and spread over space. Kxia does not extend over space, therefore it is 
not Astikaya, 
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Kaly&napUrva ; 260,000,000 words; recounts the blessed 
deeds of the 63 holy persons (Sal&kapuru$a.) 

12. PrapS,vayapUrva; 130,000,000 words ; treats of medi¬ 
cine (?) 

13. Kriyayisalapttrva; 90,000,000 words ; treats of metres, 
figures of speech, poetry, arts, the merits (of these), &c. 

14. LokabindusarapRrva; 125,000,000 words; teaches the 
way to deliverance and other things. 

The total number of words in the PUrvas is 955,000,005. 

It should be remarked that the PQrvas form one of the three 
chief divisions and are thus contrasted with the Angas, but they 
are also regarded as forming one of the subordinate divisions of 
Dretivada, the twelfth Anga. 

(v) Cdlikil. 

1. JalagatSl; 20,989,200 words ; walking on water and 
arresting the force of water by means of charms, &c. 

2. Sthalagatft; 20,989,200 words; charms and other 
processes (Mantra and Tantra) for walking on land. 

3. Mfiyagata ; 20,989,200 words charms for producing 
• magical wonders. 

4. RUpagata ; 20,989,200 words ; teaches the art of assum¬ 
ing various forms, such as that of a tiger, an elephant, &c. 

5. Akasagata ; 20,989,200 words ; gives the Mantras and 
Tantras for moving in the sky. 

In all the number of words in the Colikfts is 104,946,000. 

The total number of words in the last Anga composed by the 
Qanadharas with its five divisions is 1,086,856,005. 

The total number of words in the Jina scipture, consisting of 
the twelve Angas composed by the Ganadharas, is 1,128,358,005. 

The total number of letters contained in all the Padas or words 
uttered by the Jina is 16,348,307,888. 
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In the first Pdrva there are 10 Vasins or topics* in the second 
14, in the third 8, in the fourth 18, in the fifth 12, in the sixth 
12, in the seventh 16, in the eighth 20, in the ninth 30, in the 
tenth 15, and in the remaining four 10 each. In all, there are 
195 topics in the fourteen Purvas. Each of these Vastus or 
topics has twenty Pr&bhytas ; so that the total number of 
Prabhptas is 3,900. 


Ill,—ANGABAHYA. 


8. Uttaradhyayana 

9. Kalpavyavahara 

10. KalpSkalpavidh&naka 

11. Mahakalpa 

12. Pup^arlka 

13. Mahapundarlka 

14. Asitikasama 


1. S&mityika 

2. Cat ur vi riisati sta va 

3. Vandana 

4. Pratikramana 
5.. Vainayika 

6. Kytikarman 

7. Dasavaikalika 


These fourteen miscellaneous ( Praklrnaka ) treatises, not 
included in the Angas (Angabahya), were composed for the 
benefit of persons not possessing much intelligence. The total 
number of Padas or words contained in them is 80,108,175. 

The contents of the succeeding ohapters of the Tattv5rthas5ra- 
dlpaka are as follows :— 

Chapter II. 1. The nature of the remaining three kinds of 
knowledge. 2. The fourteen Gupasthanas or stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the soul from the lowest, that of an unbeliever and a 
sinful man to the highest, that of a Jina or Kevalin. The three 
kinds of souls (1) Bahiratman, (2) Antaratman, and (3) Paramatman. 
The ignorant, unbelieving, thoughtless, sinful, worldly man 
belongs to the first class; he who is a believer, is thoughtful, 
and righteous, and is engaged in working out his deliverance, 
belongs to the second ; ,and those who are delivered to the third. 

Chapter III. Artaraudradhyana, i.e., contemplation of or 
constant thinking about the misery in whioh one is or the 

33 [ R. GK Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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calamity he has met with (Arta), and about unjust, cruel, 
unmerciful, ancl sinful deeds (Raudra) such as killing and stealing. 
This sort of contemplation should be avoided by one who seeks 
deliverance. 

Chapter IY. DharmasukladhySnaDharmadhyRna, i.e., 
contemplating ih a retired place how and when one shall be free 
from the circle of births (Apaya), by what means one’s mind and 
body will be pure, and Karman be destroyed (UpRya) ; and the 
nature of the soul (Jlva), of inanimate things (Ajlva), of the 
ripening of the Karman (Vipaka) &c. This Dhyana is of ten 
kinds. SnkladhyRna, i.e., externally keeping the body and the 
eye perfectly steady and motionless and restraining the breath ; 
internally (1) contemplating the things included under the 
categories laid down in the sacred books or their names one after 
another, that is, first a Dravya or substance, then its quality or 
modification, or another substance, &c. ; (2) fixing the mind on 
one of these things only. Before, however, one is qualified to 
enter on this Dliyftna, he must already have made a great deal of 
progress in holiness and have accustomed himself to the other 
Dhyanas to be mentioned below ; and the result of this Dhyana 
is said to be the destruction of all Karman and final deliverance. 

Chapter V. The other Dhyanas necessary for the success of 
the SukladhyRna are (1) Pinijastha, (2) Padastha, (3) Rupastha, 
and (4) RQpRtlta. The first has what are called five DhRranRS, 
i.e., fixing the mind successively on five things. They are (1) 
PkrthivI, (2) Agneyl, (3) MarutI, (4) Yarunl, and (5) Rflpavatl. 
The Yogin should imagine or place before his mind a vast ocean 
of milk, hushed and tranquil, and without waves. He should 
then imagine a lotus with a thousand petals, as big as Jambadvlpa 
and shining like gold, to be situated in the midst of it, and the 
lotus to have a celestial pericarp like a mountain of gold. He 
should conceive a lofty throne resembling the autumnal moon 
to be placed in that pericarp, and should imagine himself as 
sitting at ease on that throne, serene, without desire or 
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hatred, and prepared to conquer his enemy the Karman. Thus 
ends the first Dh&rana. The Yogin should then imagine a 
shining and beautiful lotus with sixteen petals jutting out, as 
existing in the hollow of his navel. He should contemplate the 
fourteen vowels and aih, ah as marked on the sixteen petals, and 
the great Mantra Arham (^f) with the dot over the line as shining 
on the pericarp. Then he should imagine a volume of smoke 
arising from the curvilinear r or Repha of the Mantra, then a 
succession of sparks, and then a continuous flame. The flame, 
increasing in intensity, burns the lotus which exists in the heart, 
upside downwards, and which is the product of the eight 
Karmans and has eight petals. He should then imagine fire in 
a triangular shaj3£ with the Svastika on its apex, away from 
his body, blown by the wind, and burning brightly with a 
golden flame. The fire from the Mantra burns the body in the ; 
inside, and this fire from the outside ; and being in flames, the 
body is reduced to ashes and also the lotus in the navel. Thus 
far we have the Agneyi I)h&rana or the concentration of the 
mind on fire. 

Then the man should imagine wind blowing with the 
violence of a tempest and scattering away the ashes, after which 
he should think of it as becoming still. This is the Marutl DharanS. 

Then he should contemplate a number of clouds pouring 
down rain in torrents accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
After that he should imagine a stream of water bearing 
the standard of Varupa, beautiful like the crescent of the 
moon and overflowing the sky. With this water, he should 
wash off, in imagination, all the ashes of his body. This is 
Yarunl Dharana, 

Then he should contemplate himself to be in qualities 
like an all-knowing being, free from the seven elements, 
sitting on the throne, adored by the gods, possessing celestial 
excellences, and shining like the full moon. 
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The contemplation or Dhyftna that is effected by using certain 
words or letters is called Padastha. The Yogin should imagine 
lotuses in certain parts of the body with a certain number of 
petals; and think of the sixteen vowels written on the petals 
of one, the twenty-five cosonants from k to m on those of 
another, and the remaining eight y, r, &c., on those of a third, 
and then sit muttering and contemplating them. He should 
similarly, with a concentrated mind, meditate on the highest 
Mantra Rhrnm (=§) which according to the various sects, is 
Brahman, Hari, Buddha, Mahesvara, Siva, Sarva, and Mah-csami. 
But it is the all-pervading, all-knowing, serene Jina,.&e god o£ 
gods, that stands there, having assumed the. form of that 
Mantra. The Yogin should also mutter and meditate on the 
Mantra ha ( f) and on Om ( a*) which last should imagine 
as existing on the pericarp of the lotus of hig heart. Om is made 
up of the first letters of the names of the five Paramesi,hins, Arhat 
or Arahanta, Asarlra or Asarlra ( Kevalin ), Acarya or Airiya, 
Upadhyaya or UvajjhSya, and Muni (Sldhu); and it should thus 
be thought of. Again, the Yogin should mutter, imagine as 
drawn on lotuses on his body, and meditate on, the following 
Mantras containing the names of the Paramegthins :— 

owl 3TR^vTT<lT i OIWT fa-TTFT 1 <Wt I 

OHTt I omt cSfa I 

There are a good many details about such matters into which 
I will not enter. 

Rfipasthadhyftna is contemplating the Lord Jina, sitting on a 
throne of jewel in the assembly of men who are desirous of 
salvation, surrounded by the twelve Gapas and .the eight door¬ 
keepers, possessing infinite greatness, a store of infinite virtues, 
of a celestial body, shining more brilliantly than a Koti of suns, 
fanned by excellent chowries, attended on by the gods, free 
from the eighteen blemishes, endowed with all the excellences, 
and expounding the Dharma. 
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RapatltadhySna consists in contemplating the highest form 
of one’s own soul, as immaterial, a store of virtues, and resembling 
the Siddhas between whom and himself there is no specific 
difference. 

Chapter VI. 'DhyfinabhSvanfi, which consists' in imagining 
oneself as having realized the highest qualities. The Yogin should 
think, “I am a Siddha, I am like a Siddha, I am an enlightened 
soul, I am in infinite bliss, I possess infinite power” &c., &c. 
There is a long string of such assertions with regard to oneself. 
After this we have some general remarks on contemplation and 
the conditions on which success in it depends. 

Chapter VII.—In this are given the characteristics of tbo five 
classes of Nirgranthas who are qualified to enter on and practise 
the Dhyana of Dharma and Sukla. The names of the five 
classes are (1) Pulaka, (2) Vakusa,’ (3) Kusila, (4) Nirgrantha, 
and (5) Snataka. Then are described the five MiavaB or spiritual 
conditions of a man. They are (1) Aupasamika which is of 
two kinds, (2) K@Syika, of nine kinds, (3) Ksttyopasamika, of 
eighteen kinds, ( 4 ) Audayika, of twenty-one kinds, and 
(5) PfU'inSinika, of three kinds. 

The Aupasamika condition arises from the Harman 
being for a time separated from the soul; and the purity 
of the latter consequent upon it, is compared to that of 
turbid water which has been purified by its being touched 
with such a thing as the Kataka fruit, the sullying 
matter settling down at the bottom of the vessel containing the 
water. The Kgayika condition is produced by the destruction 
of Karman and is comparable to that of pure water which has 
been separated from the dirty matter and kept in a clean vessel. 
The K@ayopasamika condition is a mixture of the last two and 
arises from a partial destruction of Karman. It is comparable 
to turbid water that has become partially clean. 
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The Audayika condition arises from the Karman being 
about to produce its effect, such as taking a soul to the world of the 
gods or lower animals according to his deserts. The Paripamika 
condition is the orginal or natural condition of the soul in¬ 
dependently of his connection with Karman, such as his conscious 
nature. The circumstances under which some , of these BMvas 
arise, and their spiritual effects, as well as their sub-divisions, are 
explained. Then we have the seven Nayas, the points of view or 
principles with reference to which certain judgments are arrived 
at or arrangements made. The Dravyarthika and Paryayarthika 
rules mentioned before are divisions of the first of these Nayas. 

Chap. VIII treats of the five divisions of the Ajiva principle, 
Chap. IX, of the Asrava, Chap. X, of the Bandha, Chap. XI, 
of Sam vara, and Chap. XII, of Nirjara. 

KARTIkIiYANUPKBKSA 

No. 290 is Kartikeyanuprek^I with a commentary by Subha¬ 
candra. The original consists of Prakrit Gathas in the Arya metre 
by Kartikeyasvamin, who is called a Sadhu by the com¬ 
mentator. Subhacandra was the spiritual head of the Balatkara- 
gana which was a branch of the Nandisamgha, and belonged to 
the same line as Kundakundacarya. The succession list is thus 
given:—Padmanandin, Sakalaklrti, Bhuvanaklrti, Jnanabhu?ana, 
Vijayaklrti, Subhacandra. Subhacandra finished his work 
on the 10th of Magha in the year 1613, of Vikrama. Another 
work by Subhacandra, the Pandava Purana, a copy of which 
has been procured since, was composed, we are told at the end 
of the Manuscript, in 1608 Vikrama. 

CONTENTS OF THE KAETIKEYANUPEEKSA 

Anupreksa is thinking, meditation, reflection, study ; and 
there are twelve such Meditations or Studies in the book. I. 
Anityanupreksa, setting forth the impermanence of everything. 
II. Asarapanuprekga or “ the reflection about helplessness, ” 
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in which it is stated that nothing can save man except the three 
jewels. III. Samsartouprek^a, in which the unceasing 
succession of births and the .miseries the soul has to go through 
are mentioned. IV. Ekatvanuprekga, in which, we are told 
that the soul goes through the circle of existences alone, suffers 
alone, and can be blissful alone. When this is borne in mind, 
everything else becomes unworthy of the sours desire. V. 
AnyatvStnuprek^a, where it is laid down tiuit everything from 
the body downwards, our friends, relations, and possessions, are 
foreign to our soul. VI. Asucitvanuprek$a, where we are 
asked to reflect how impure the body with the blood, flesh, and 
other things is, and how in connection with it, the soul becomes 
impure ; therefore we should cease to love the body, and con¬ 
centrate our whole attention on the pure soul. VII. 
Asravanupreksa, where the nature of Asrava is explained. 
VIII. Samvaranupreksa, where the mode of resisting the 
operation of the Asrava is explained. IX. Nirjaranuprek$a, 
in which the manner of destroying the Karman is given. 
X. Lokapuprek§a, in which we have a description of Loka 
and the six kinds of objects contained in it. Loka was not 
created, nor is it supported by any being of the name of Hari 
or Hara, and is, in a sense, eternal. Its area, the upper and the 
lower worlds, the beings existing in it with their different kinds, 
the duration of the lives of gods, beasts, &c., the different kinds 
of bodies made up of light, air, earth, and water, the nature of 
the soul, the three kinds of soul, Bahiratman and others, the 
connection between the soul and Pudgala, the nature of Dravya 
generally, of Kala, &c., are mentioned. XI. Durlabtontt- 
prek§&. The soul dwells in various bodies and for a long time. 
The attainment of the human body, therefore, is a matter of 
great difficulty ; it is more difficult to have a sound and healthy 
body ; and still more, to have a sound mind in that sound body; 
therefore, one should make good use of his life as a human 
being and resort to the three jewels. Even as a god he is ndt 
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able to go through the whole discipline that is necessary for 
attaining final deliverance. XII. Dharmaimprek^a, in which 
the Dharmas of householders or lay-followers and of the monks 
are given. The first are twelve in number and they are as 
follows :— 

DOTIES OF THE LAY-FOLLOWERS 

I. A&rSvaka or lay-follower must be Samyagdarsanasuddha, 
i.e., must have faith in the Jaina dispensation and thus be free 
from the faults and defects leading to and arising from unbelief 
and false belief. 

II. He should abstain from wine, flesh, and others. Under the 
expression “ and others” the commentator puts down assafoetida, 
oil, ghee and water kept in a leathern vessel, honey, butter, 
rice-gruel, nocturnal meal, five kinds of fruit containing insects 
in them such as Udumbara, gambling, intercourse with a 
courtesan or the wife of another man, hunting, theft, onions 
or bulbous roots, other roots, and leaves. These two duties 
appear to be compulsory on all SrSvakas. The following are 
optional. 

i III. Vratadharin.—There are Sravakas who assume three 
kipds of vows ; viz., (i) five Anuvratas, (ii) three Gunavratas, 
and (iii) four Sik^Uvratas. 

(i) THE ANUVRATAS 

The Anuvratas are the same in name as the MahSvratas ot 
the Sramapas or monks, but in some cases interpreted differ¬ 
ently. They are :—1. Not to destroy, or cause, or permit to 
destroy, life. 2. Not to speak about killing, or harshly, or 
abusively, or reveal a secret; but to speak what is agreeable 
and beneficial to all living beings, and what is righteous. The 
commentator quotes a verse in which not to tell a lie is spoken 
of as the second Anuvrata. 3* Not to take a very valuable 
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thing in exchange for one of little value, not to appropriate 
what has been lost by another, to be content with a small gain, 
and not to take what belongs to another without his permission. 
4. To look upon a woman other than one’s wife as a mother, 
a sister, or a daughter. 5. To destroy greed and be content, 
regarding everything as perishable, and to lay down a limit 
beyond which one shall not go in the acquisition of money, 
grain, gold, land, &c. 

(ii) THE GUNAVRATAS 

The Guijavratas areI. Digvirati, i.e., to lay down a 
limit beyond which one shall not travel in the different 
directions, or a limit as to the countries one shall visit for the 
acquisition of wealth. II, Anarthavirati, or the avoiding of the 
five evils, viz., (1) Apadhyana, i.e., finding faults in others, 
envying their wealth, casting a glance at their wives, and wit¬ 
nessing their quarrels: (2) Papopadesa, or giving advice to 
others in matters concerning agriculture, tending of cattle, 
trade, and such other things and about the union of men and 
women; (3) Pramadacarya, or doing anything without any 
purpose with earth, water, fire, and air, and cutting trees 
uselessly; (4) Himsadana, i.e., keeping a cat or such other 
destructive animal, dealing in weapons and iron implements 
(such as a spade), keeping (and giving) sealing wax, the residue 
of oil-seeds after they are ground, and other things (i.e., 
according to the commentator, opium, aconite, &c.); and (5) 
Dussruti, i.e., hearing read the Sastras which delude (such as 
Bharata, Bhagavata, &c.), and works containing buffoonery, and 
teaching the art of subduing others to one’s will by means of 
charms, and books on erotics ; and hearing others vilified. 
III. Bhogopabhogaparimana, or regulating one’s enjoyment of 
food, betel-nut and leaves, clothes, &c., according to one’s 
means. 

34 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. XI ] 
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(in) THE &KSAVRATAS 

The Sik?5vratas are1. Samayika, which , consists in 
sitting or standing as long as may be convenient in a quiet place 
in the morning, noon, and evening, with the body motionless, 
the hands folded, the senses restrained, all sinful thoughts 
expelled, and the mind concentrated on the words of the Jina, 
absorbed in the contemplation of (fee’s own pure or highest 
nature, and reflecting on the hidden sense of the Vandana, (i.e„ 
according to the commentator, the names of the five Parame^hins, 
and the words, images, and temples of the Jinas, together with 
prostrations and other movements that are made in pronouncing 
the formulas containing their names ). 2. Pro$adha’ or Posaha, 

i. e., to observe a fast or eat once only or one dish only on the 
two holy days (the 8th and the 14th of each fortnight), after 
having given up bathing, unguents, ornaments, company of 
women, odours, incense, lights, &c., and assumed renunciation as 
an ornament. 3. AtithisamvibhSga, i. e., giving food, medicine, 
knowledge, and protection from danger to the three classes of 
persons worthy of the gifts (viz., first, a believer who has assumed 
the great vows, next, a believer Who has assumed the SrSvaka 
vows, and lastly, a simple believer ). 4. Desavakasika, which 

consists in drawing closer or contracting every day the limits 
already laid down (in accordance with the Gunavrataa ) to the 
range of one’s travels and to the enjoyment of the objects of the 
five senses, and doing the same with clothes and the other things 
enjoyed, in order to destroy greed and desire and avoid sin. 

SjSMAYIKAVRATA 

IY. Samayikavratadharin is one who with a serene heart 
makes Kayotsarga, i, e., abandons his love for his body, turns the 

1 Thia word is one of the several iiistances in which the Jainas have given 
Sanskrit forms to Prakrit words instead of finding the original Sanskrit words of 
which they arc corruptions and using them. The word in the Gatlia is Posaha, 
which without doubt, is the Pali (Jposafcha and the Sanskrit Upavasatha. 
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hands twelve times, 1 prostrates himself twice, bows his head 
four times, reflects on his own pure nature, or the image of 
Jina, or the highest syllable, and contemplates the various effects 
of Karman. These movements of the hands and the prostrations 
are, it appears, to be made while pronouncing the five formulas 
given before ( &c,) 

PRC&ADHAVRATA 

Y. Prosadhavratadharin is he who on the 7th and 13th of each 
fortnight, going to a Jaina temple in the afternoon, and performing 
some ceremonies, undertakes to observe a fast, so as to abstain 
from eating, drinking, tasting, and licking, abandons all 
household occupation, passes the whole night in meditations 
about Dharma, rises early in the morning, goes through all the 
ceremonies, passes the day in the study of the Scriptures, per¬ 
forms the Yandana, passes the night in the same way, goes 
through the Yandana again next morning arid the ceremony of 
worship, feeds guests belonging to the three classes ( mentioned 
before, viz., a monk, a believer whb has assumed certain vows, 
and a simple believer) and then dines himself. 

THE OTHER DUTIES 

YI. He is Sacitfcavirata who does not eat a leaf, fruit, bark, 
root, and tendril which have life. 

YII. A Nisivirata Sravaka is one who abstains from eating, 
drinking, &c., at night, and does not cause others to eat, drink, &c. 

YIII. A Brahmavratin Sravaka is one who has no desire for 
any woman. 

IX. He is Tyaktarambha who does not enter upon any under¬ 
taking nor causes others to do so. 

X. A Nirgrantha Sravaka is one who has freed himself from 
attachment to anything internal or external, considering it a sin. 

1 Thin expression has been variously explained by the commentator. 
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XI. That SrSvaka is Anumananavirata who goes through his 
household affairs not through a feeling of pleasure, but because 
they must be gone through. 

XII. He is Uddi$tah&ravirata who eats the proper sort of 
food given to him by others without his asking for it, and free 
from the nine faults of being prepared, caused to be prepared, 
or wished for by the mind, speech, or body. 

THE TEN DUTIES OF MONKS 

The author next proceeds to describe the ten duties of monks. 
They are these :—1st, Uttarna K$ama or perfect forbearance ; 
2nd, Uttarna Mardava, perfect humility ; 3rd, Arjava or perfect 
simplicity ; 4th, Saucatva, perfect purity or freedom from greed ; 
5th, Satya or veracity ; 6th, Samyaina, or acting in a manner 
npt to occasion the destruction of life ; 7th, Tapas, or bodily 
mortification and purificatory exercise; 8th, Tyaga or renunciation 
of palatable food, furniture, and house-; 9th, Akimcanya or 
renunciation of all attachment for a living or dead thing and of 
worldly affairs ; and 10th, Brahmacarya or chastity. Then are 
mentioned some virtues that a believer should realize ; and 
thus ends the.twelfth Anuprek$a. 

A CCLIKA AND THE TWELVE KINDS OF TAPAS 

Then follows a Ctllika in which the twelve kinds of Tapas 
are explained. They are: 1, Anasana; 2, Avamodarya , 

3, Yrttiparisamkhyana ; 4, Rasaparity&ga ; 5, Yiviktasayyasana ; 
6, K£yakle6a ; 7, PrSyascitta, which is of ten kinds ; 8, Vinati, 
of five kinds; 9, Yaiyfivrtya ; 10, Svfidhyaya ; 11, Kayotsarga ; 
12, Dhyana. Under the sixth Dharma or duty given above viz., 
Samyama, come the Samitis, and the other requisites, mentioned 
ih other treatises, come under one or other of the ten modes of 
Tapas. The DhyElna which is the twelfth kind of Tapas is here 
of the same kind as that described by Sakalaklrti, and very 
often the same words are used in both the treatises in explaining 
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its nature. The first six modes of Tapas constitute the Bahya 
or “ external ” Tapas ; and the rest, the “ internal ” or spiritual 
Tapas. 

praSnottaropasakagara 

No. 305 is PrasnottaropE^akEcara by Sakalaklrti. It is written 
in the form of questions from a pupil and their answers by the 
teacher, and contains an exposition of the duties of householders o^ 
SrEvakas. These duties, we are told, were first of all laid down in 
the seventh Anga UpEsakEdhyayana, which was composed by the 
Ganadhara Vr$abha (sena) after he had learnt the subject from 
the first Jina. Subsequently each successive Tirthamlsara taught 
the Anga, and last of all it was taught by MahEvlra and Gautama 
and then by Sudharma, Jambusvamin, Yi?pu and other Munis 
who knew the twelve Ahgas. But in the course of time when 
man’s life became short and his intellect narrow, the Angas, 
Ptlrvas and other sacred works were lost. Then the great Yatis 
Kundakundacarya and others taught the duties of householders; 
and the knowledge traditionally handed down from them, 
Sakalaklrti proposes to avail himself of. in the composition of 
his treatise. As these duties of the SrEvakas have already been 
given, I need not examine the present Manuscript further. 

TWO WORKS ON THE RITUAL 

No. 291 is Jinasaihhita, in which the modes of worshipping 
the JinaS, constructing temples, consecrating images, &c., are 
explained. It is put in the old form of the Ganadhara Gautama 
speaking to the king of Magadha. 

No. 293 is a work of the same sort, but cast in the form of the 
ceremonial Prayogas of the Brahmans. The author is 
SrutasEgara, the writer of another work, the TattvErthadlpikE, 
which will be noticed in the next Report. 

feUTASAGARA AND HIS DATE 

SrutasEgara was, as stated at the end of the work, the pupil 
of YidyEnandin who was the successor as High-priest of 
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Deyendrakirti. Devendraklrti’s predecessor was Padmanandin. 
In a work entitled Sudarsanacarita by Nemidatta, Siriibanandin 
is represented as Nemidatta’s teacher, and as the pupil of 
Mallibhusana, the successor of Vidyanandin. Srutasfigara who 
is also mentioned must have been a fellow-student of Malli- 
bhu$apa. Nemidatta wrote another work called Srlpalacarita, 
a copy of which we have in the present Collection (No. 310) 
in Samvat 1585. Here he gives the following succession list 
1. Padmanandin, High-priest of the Ssrasvatlya Gaccha of 
the Mula Samgha ; 2 Deyendrakirti; 3 Vidyanandin ; 4 Malli- 
bhusana. ’Simhanandin, the author’s teacher, was the pupil of 
this last. Nemidatta represents himself as devoted to the 
service of Srutasagara and other Yatis.” So that SrutasUgara s 
literary activity must be referred to about the year 15.>0 
Sam vat or 1494 A. D. 

SOTRAS ON JAINISM BY UM AST ATI 

As a further authority for the explanation of the doctrines 
of the Digambara Jainas here attempted, I L may refer to ] 
the entire Sutras of the system composed by Umasvati or 
UmaSvamin, two copies of which I have procured since the above 
was written. These Sutras are alluded to by Madhava in his 
account of the Jaina sect and also a Yi'tti on them by Yogadeva, 
a Manuscript of which was purchased by me about a year ago. 
Umasvati appears to be an old author and two other Yj'ttis on his 
Sutras by Pujyapada and Vidyanandin are mentioned by 
Yogadeva. 

LEGENDARY LITERATURE 
PADMAPURANA 

No! 301 is a Manuscript of the PadmapurSna by Ravigepa. 
Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76 contains a Hindi version of 
it (No. 632), and this is the original Sanskrit. The PurSi.ia 
contains the story of Rama and Ravapa, and, as in other cases, 
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was first communicated by MahSvira to his Ganadhara 
IndrabhQti (Gautama), from whom it passed to Sudharma and 
thence to Jambttsvamin. This last comnntnicated it to Prabhava 
and he to Klrti, and Klrti to Anuttaravagmin. Raviseria got a 
Manuscript of the work as composed by the last and wrote 
his Rfimriyana. At the end the same thing is stated in other 
words. Indrabhuti taught the Furana as he learnt it from 
Mahavira, and it was published by Uttaravflgmin the pupil of the 
grand pupil of Jainbilsvamin, Anuttarav&gmin is, it will be 
seen, here called Uttaravagmin. Ravisena was the pupil of 
Lak?manasena and he of Divukarayati. Divakara was the pupil 
of Indraguru. 

DATE OP THE COMPOSITION OF PADMAPUBANA 
Ravisena composed this PurSna when one thousand two 
hundred years and one-half of the fourth after that, had elapsejl 
since Yardhamana attained to perfection, i. e., in 1204 of the 
era of Mahavlra’s Nirvana. From the Digambara Paftavali, 
two copies of which exist in Dr. Btthler’s Collection of 1875-76 
(Nos. 628 and 629), it appears plain that though the Digambaras 
refer the birth of King Vikrama to 470 A. Vlra., they place the 
beginning of his reign and consequently the epoch of the era 
eighteen years later, i.e., in 488 A. Yira., and calculate their 
dates in accordance with that.—-So that 1204 A. far., corresponds 
to 716 Vikrama or 660 A.D., while if we take 470 A. Vrr., as the 
initial date of the Vikrama era, it corresponds to 734 Vikrama 
er 678 A.D. 


JINASENA’S ADIPDRAtjfA 


No. 288 is a Manuscript of the AdipurSna, a work by \ 

Jinasena. It contains an account of Vrsabha, the first 
Tlrthamkara. /„ 


THE AUTHOR’S DATE 


Jinasena wrote another work entitled Harivaihsa ; and'a 
verse occurring at the end of it, in which he gives the date of 
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its composition as 705 Saka corresponding to 783 A. D., has 
been given by me in my Early History of the Deccan. The 
Purapa, we are told, was first narrated by the first Jina to 
Bharata through his Ganadhara Vpsabhasena, and by Gautama, 
the Ganadhara of Mahavira the last Tirthamkara, to Srepika. 
From Gautama it passed on to Sudharma, from him to 
JambQsvflmin, and so on through a continuous line of teachers 
and pupils to Jinasena. 

PREVIOUS JAINA AUTHORS MENTIONED BY JINASENA 
In the introduction Jinasena speaks of the following authors 
in termB of praise 

1. Siddhasena, who was a lion to the elephants in the 
shape of opponents in argumentation. 

2 . Samantabhadra, who with the thunderbolt of his words 
shattered to pieces the mountains in the shape of false 
doctrines. 

3. Srldatta, who acted the lion in the destruction of the 
elephants in the shape of his opponents. 

4. Yasobhadra, the mention of whose very name was 

sufficient to humble the pride of a whole assembly of 
learned men. • 

5. PrabMcandra, who by his Candrodaya delighted the 
worlds.—In a marginal note the full name of the work 
is given as Ny&yakumudacandrodaya. 

6. Sivakoti, by means of whose words the world resorting 
to the four ways of deliverance becomes happy. The 
work here alluded to is called BhagavatyMdhanft- 
catugiaya* 

7 . Jat 5 c 9 irya.—In a marginal note Simhanandin is given 
as his proper name. 

1 Volume III of this Edition, p. 89, footnote 8; page 66, footnote 2, of the 
Edition of 1895. [N. B. U.]. 
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8. K&nabhik$u, the bright jewels of whose words, agree¬ 
ing as they did with the Dharmasufcras, attained the 
form of Kathalamkilra.—Probably he was the author 
of a work called KathrilamkSra. 

9. Deva, called Devamuni in a marginal note, the Tirtham- 
kara of all authors, the Tirtha or holy water of whose 
words wash away the dirt in the shape of the flaws in 
the speech of learned men. 

10. Akalahka 1 whose merits adorn the bosom of learned 

11. Srlpala > men like a necklace, when fully 

12. Patrakesarin apprehended by the heart. 

Akalahka is praised by all subsequent writers, and he is 
spoken of as having defeated the Bauddhas in argument. 

13. Vadisimha, than whose learning, dialectic skill, and 
clearness of exposition could go no further. 

14. Yirasena, the teacher of Jinasena and an eminent dialec¬ 
tician who obtained the title of Bhat-taraka and was the 
author of glosses ( Upanibandhas ) on the Siddhantas, 
in whom learning and a knowledge of the world were • 
combined, and who could speak like the god of speech 
himself. 


15. Jayasenaguru, author of Vagarthasarhgraha. 


Jinasena uses in one place puns on the words Brhatkatha, 
Lambha, and Gunricjhya, and in another quotes a definition of 
poetry given by some writer, and expressing his dissent, 
gives his own. At the beginning of the chapter there is an 
interesting passage containing the refutation of the doctrine of 
a Creator, in which objections of the nature of those considered 
and answered in the first Pada of the Second Chapter of 
SaihkarScilryaV Bha$ya on the Vedanta Sutras are brought 
forward against that doctrine. 

35 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, II ] 
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THE FIFTY-THREE RITES 

In chapters XXXVIII—XL are described the fifty-three 
rites or ceremonies to bo performed from conception to death, 
a good many of which correspond to those of the Brahmans and 
have the same names, such as Garbhadhana, Nftmakarapa, Caula, 
IJpanlti, Vivaha, &c. Fires, Mantras, and other things are 
admitted, but the Mantras are not those of the Brahmans but 
others newly composed. Jinasena professes to follow in this part 
of his work the seventh Anga or the Upftsakadasahga. Out of 
the forty-seven chapters of this Purina, the last five were 
written by Gunabhadra, the pupil of Jinasena, who also wrote 
the second part or Uttarapurana, of which No. 289 is a copy. 

THE UTTARAPURANA BY GUNABHADRA 

The Uttarapurana contains an account of the other Tirtham- 
karas down to Vardhamfma the last. 

At the end there is a long and valuable Prasasti already 
brought to notice by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the Indian Antiquary, 
and by myself in the Early History of the Deccan. 1 

PRASASTI AT THE END 

In the beginning we are told that “ the line ( of teachers and 
pupils ) known by the name of Sena was the place in the ocean 
of the Mdlasamgha, where were found bright jewels in the 
shape of great men. In that line flourished Virasena BhattSraka, 
the leader of the army of Vira ( Mahavlra ), who frightened 
away all elephants in the shape of opponents in argumentation. 

In him Jnana and Caritra assumed, as it were, a bodily form, 
and he shone, to confer benefits upon those who were his 
disciples. Wonderful it is that the sun-lotuses of the faces of 

X Volume III of this Edition, p. 96, footnote 2 ; page 69, footnote 2 of the 
Edition of 1896. The full text of the Prasasti is given at pp. 426-430 of the 
Original Report. [N, B. U.] 
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princes who prostrated themselves ( at his feet ) while going 
round him, bloomed and looked beautiful by means of the 
rays of the moon in the shape of the nails of his toes. The 
monks expound the SiddhibhQpaddhati (‘ the way to the 
region of perfection ’ ) to others, though there is a difficulty at 
every step, after having studied his commentary.” It thus 
appears that Yirasena composed a commentary on a work 
entitled Siddhibhupaddhati. 

Yirasena was followed by Jinasena. The king Amoghavarga 
prostrated himself at % his feet and considered himself 
to have been purified, when he did so. Jinasena 
was a man of great learning, and masterly in the 
refutation of the views of opponents, knew the exact truth 
as regards the Siddhantas, was skilful in telling stories, solved 
knotty points in books, and was a poet of a high order. He had 
a colleague of the name of Dasaratha in whose “perspicuous 
words the true import of all the Sastras shone as clear as an 
image in a mirror, and could at once be apprehended even by 
children. ” Gunabhadra of a world-wide fame was the pupil of 
these two. He knew the truth, as well as the works which 
expound it, and his mind was matured by his resolutely going 
through the Siddhantas which contain information on all the 
minor branches of learning. He devoted himself to the practice 
of Tapas, and his words dispelled'.the darkness in the heart of 
men. 

The revered Jinasena, the author of glosses on the 
Siddhantas, composed “ the life of Puru ” (l^abliacarita), in 
which there are instances of all metres and figures, which sets 
forth the doctrines of all the Sastras incidentally, is calculated 
to put to shame all other poems* and is worthy of being read 
even by the learned.—Whether the glosses meant were those 
contained in his Puranas or were separate treatises does not 
appear clear.—*The work left incomplete by Jinasena was 
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completed by Gupabliadra, who was obliged to have recourse to 
brevity on account of the long time that had already elapsed ; 
and consequently his portion does not contain details. The 
reader of this Purina will learn the nature of the fettered 
condition of the soul with its causes and effects, will know 
what are good deeds and what evil deeds, and will see that 
there is Such a thing as final deliverance and a way that leads 
to it. His faith will increase and he will learn how the Asrava 
or flowing in of Karman is prevented and how its NirjarR or 
destruction is effected. Therefore this Purana should be 
explained to others, heard, read by those who long for deliverance, 
thought about, worshipped, transcribed, and caused to be 
transcribed, Lokasena who was the chief of Gunabhadra’s 
disciples, obtaining influential assistance, succeeded in having 
his teacher’s instructions as regards this Purina acted up to 
always by respectable people.—The instructions meant must be 
those expressed in the last sentence. 

DATE OF THE CONSECRATION OF THE PURANA 

This holy Purana containing the essence of all the Sastras 
was consecrated by the best among the faithful and worshipped 
on Thursday the 5th ( of the light half ) of A$adha in the year 
820 of the Saka king, the cyclic year being Pihgala.—This 
was the current year, and 819 was the past year.—At that time 
AkJXlavarga of fair fame who had destroyed all his enemies was 
ruling over the whole earth. His “war elephants had on the 
one side drunk the waters of the Ganges and, as if their thirst 
had not been quenched, had on the other, resorted to the dense 
forest of sandal trees, open to the gentle breezes blowing from 
over the waves of the ocean, a forest into the shade of which the 
rays of the sun did not penetrate.” The goddess of prosperity 
tormented in all her previous abodes, found a happy resting 
place in his bosom. And Lokaditya alias Cellapataka was 
governing the province of Vanavasa at Bankapura which was 
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named by his father after himself. He belonged to the 
Padmalaya family, was the son of Cellaketana and younger 
brother of Celladhvaja, and encouraged the growth of Jainism- 
Then follow a few laudatory verses but we have had enough 
of that sort of matter. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE PRINCES MENTIONED IN THE PRA§ASTI 

The princes Amoghavarsa and AkSlavarga mentioned in this 
Prasasti belonged to the R;i?trakuta dynasty which ruled over 
the Deccan, and here as elsewhere we have evidence of the 
great power of the family and the large extent of territory' 
over which it ruled. The dates of the former occurring in 
Inscriptions are Saka 775, 787 (which is represented as the 
fift>-second year of his reign), and 799. Jinasena who is spoken 
of as having been adored by the prince wrote his Harivamsa as 
has already been stated in Saka 705, when Vallabha, son of 
Kmia, whom I have identified with Govinda II, was on the 
throne.^ Amoghavarga must have succeeded his father Govinda 
III in Saka 735 ; so that Jinasena lived at least 30 years after 
the completion of his Harivamsa and may have lived longer. 
Akalavarga’s other dates are Saka 797 and 824. There must be 
some mistake as regards the former, if his father’s date 799, 
which occurs in an Inscription in one of the Kanheri caves, is 
correct. 1 The Prasasti represents him as reigning in Saka 820 

1 At the end o£ the Digatnbara resoenaion ot the Pras’nottararatnamSlikH, 
Arnoghavarsa is represented to have abdicated the throne through the growth of 
the religious sentiment, so that the inconsistency noticed in the text is to be 
accounted for by supposing that his son AkMavarsa was the actual sovereign in 
Saka 797 and 799, but as Amoghavarsa was not dead though he had ceased to 
concern himself with State affairs, his name is mentioned in tho Kanheri Inscrip¬ 
tion as the reigning sovereign in the latter year. Tho stanza referred to in the 
Prasnottaramalikfi, a copy of which I have recently procured, is as follows:— 

?rijjrcr i 
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which is perfectly consistent with the date 824. In Saka 820, 
we gather that Gunabhadra the pupil of Jinasena and the 
continuator of his work was not living, and it was his pupil 
Lokasena who consecrated the Parana. So that, supposing 
Jinasena to have lived for about ten years after Amoghavar$a’s 
accession, i.e., up to Saka 745, the interval of 75 years between 
Saka 745 and 820 is not too long for his pupil Gunabhadra and 
Gunabhadra’s pupil Lokasena. 

There are Inscriptions of the times of Amoghavar$a and 
Akalavar$a in which Baiikeyarasa and Samkaragap<Ja of the 
Cellaketana family are represented as ruling over the province 
of Banavasx as their feudatories. The latter of these is probably 
the prince spoken of in our Prasasti. 

Another work of Gunabhadra entitled Atmilnu^asana has 
recently been discovered and a copy of it purchased for 
Government. Gunabhadra is there also called the pupil of 
Jinasena. 

At the end of No. 288 the copyist gives a succession list of 
the High-priests of his sect which is as follows :—1 Subha- 
candradeva who belonged to the line of Kundakundacarya, to 
the SarasvatTgaccha, Balatkaragana, Nandyamnaya, and 
Mftlasamgha ; 2 Jinacandradeva ; 3 Prabhilcandradeva ; 4 

Gandraklrtideva ; 5 Devendraklrti. The last was living in 
Saihvat 1674 when the Manuscript was transcribed by his 
pupil $sabhadasa. 

6ANTICARJTA BY SAKALAKIRTI 

No. 309 is Santinathacarita or the life of the Tlrthamkara 
jStotin&tha by Sakalakirti. In the beginning the author offers 
his salutations to or adores the following :— 

THE PARAMESTHINS 

1. The Tirthamkaras, some by name, and the rest 
generally. 
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2. The Siddhas, who are delivered from their enemies, 
the Karmans, are possessed of the eight virtues, have 
ascended to the highest top of Loka, are free from all 
misery, and enjoy infinite bliss. 

3. The Acaryas, who go through the five courses them¬ 
selves, and take their pupils through them. These 
five courses are DarsanacSra, Jilanacfira, TapaScSra, 
Caritracara, Viryacitra.—-These the reader will re¬ 
member are mentioned by Kundakundacarya, and are 
given in a marginal note in this Manuscript. 

4. Pathaka-munis or Upadhyayas, as they are usually 
called, who study the Angas, Purvas, and Praklrnakas 
to attain perfection and teach them to their pupils ; 
and who are familiar with the twelve Angas. 

5. Sadhus, who by difficult and terrible Tapas, and by 
means of the three jewels, walk by the path which 
leads to deliverance and are at all times absorbed in 
Yoga (mental concentration). 

These are called the five Paramegthins. 

THE KEVALINS 

6. All the Ganadharas from Yysabhasena to Gautama who 
composed the holy twelve Angas for the benefit of 
those who wish to be delivered. 

7. Sudharmacarya, the possessor of pure knowledge 
(KevalSvagama) who like a cloud rained down the 
nectar of Dharma. 

8. Jambasvilmin who, even in his boyhood, killed by the 
sword of his asceticism the enemies, desire and 
delusion. 

THE SRUTAKEVALINS 

9. The five Sjrutakevalins Vimu, Nandimitra, AparSjita, 
Govardhana, and Bhadrabahu. They were called by 
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that generic name, because they were conversant with 
the whole of the sacred lore. 

THE StJRIS • 

10. The Sdris, YisSkhacarya and others. 


THE KAVIS 


The Kavis, viz.— 

11. Kundakundacarya 

12. Akalafika, the great dialectician 

13. Samantabhadra 

14. Pajyapada 

15. Nemicandra who was familiar with the Siddhantas 

16. Prabhacandra 

17. Jinasena 

It will thus be seen that there are among the Digambara 
Jainas five classes of persons deserving of adoration, viz.,—I, 
the five Paramesthins ; II, the Kevalins, Gautama and his two 
successors ; III, the five Srutakevalins ; IY, the Saris ; Y, the 
Kavis. The Kavis are later writers of repute, and undoubtedly 
historical personages. According to the fifth Gatha of the 
Pravacanagara, the Ganadharas form th$ third of the five groups 
included under Paramestins. But these groups of the 
Parame^hins seem to be ideal and were suggested by the actual 
Tlrthamkara Mahavlra, his Ganadhara Gautama, and the 
Srutakevalins Yi$nu and others. They figure in all the 
formulas repeated at the time of Jina worship. 


parSvanathacarita by the same author 


Another work of Sakalakirti, the Parsvanathacarita, of which 
No. 303 is a copy, contains in the introduction verses 
of the same nature as the above, some of them being 
identical. The Manuscript was transcribed in Sarhvat 1662 
or 1605 A. D., at Maharotha during the reign of 
Akbar and of a dependent native prince of the name of 
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R&yasila. It was finished on the 5th of the light half, of 
Bhadrapada. 

The succession list of High-priests of t.he Sarasvati 
Gaccha of the Balatkaragapa of the Mtilasamgha, belonging to the 
line of KundakundacSrya is thus given :—1 Padmanandin, 2 
Subhacandra, 3 Jinacandra, 4 Prabh&candra. The second pupil 
of this last was Ratnaklrti; his pupil Bhuvanaklrti; and his, 
Dharmakirti and Yisalakirti. Lak$micandra was the pupil of the 
last, and was perhaps the head priest of some branch of the sect; ■ 
for we have the expression Tatpatte used after him. So then we 
have this part of the list thus :—1 Lak^micandra, 2 Sahasrakirti, 

3 Nemicandra, 4 Yasahkirti. From Batnakirti downwads, each 
of these lias the title of Mancjalac&rya. Then follows the 
genealogy of Nlvfil, wife of Malu, who was a follower of the last 
priest and who caused the Manuscript to be written. 

JINADASA’S HARIVAMSA 

Nos. 314 and 315 are copies of a work entitled Harivaiiisa by 
Jinadasa, pupil of Sakalaklrti. In the introduction Jinadasa 
says that these legendary histories were communicated by Yxra 
to Gautama, and thence they passed to Sudharma, JambQSvamin, 
Yidyucara, Kirti, Anuttaravid, Ravi$epa, and Jinasena in 
succession. Ravi§ena’s Prabhava is here called Yidyucara, and 
Anuttaravagmin, Anuttaravid. It will be seen that Ravi$ena is 
here placed chronologically before Jinasena, and that is the 
conclusion we have arrived at from the dates occurring in their 
works. No. 314 was transcribed in Sarnvat 1654 and finished on 
Thursday the 10th of the light half of Pausa. It was caused to 
be transcribed by X§iemacandra, the pupil of Candraklrti, the 
successor of Prabhacandra, High-priest of the Balatkaragana and 
Sarasvatigaccha of the Nandisamgha which was a branch of the 
Mtilasamgha. 

No. 310 is Srlpalacarita by Nemidattayati which has already 
been noticed. It was composed by the author in Sam vat 1585 
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in the temple of Adijina, in the town of Purnafe which was 
situated in the country of Malava. 

jivamdharasvamicarita by subhacandra 

The Jlvamdharasvfimicarita (No. 292) was composed by 
Subhacandra in Vikrama 16-—. There is a misreading in the 
verse in consequence of which the figures in the units and tens 
places cannot be made out. In the introduction the author 
mentions Pnjyapada, Samantabhadra, Akalanka, Jinasena, 
JnanabhH§ana and Subhacandra, There is a Prasasti of the 
copyist at the end but a portion of the leaf is torn off; and so it 
cannot be properly made out. 

subhaumacarita by ratnacandra 

No. 313 is Subhaumacarita by Ratnacandra. Subhaurpa is 
the future Tlrthamkara. At the end of the work we have a suc¬ 
cession list. First of all in the Sarasvata Gaccha of the Mfila- 
samgha there was a Muni of the name of Kundakunda who 
belonged to the school of Slmaiiidhara. In his line flourished (1) 
Padmanandin, whose successors were (2) Sakalakirti, and (3) 
Bhuvanaklrti. Then we have two MaijuJalftcaryas, the first of 
whom was Ratnaklrti, the fellow-student of Bhuvanaklrti, and 
the second or his successor Yasafikirti. In the line of this last 
flourished Gunacandra who was succeeded by Jinacandra, the 
leader of the BalatkSragana. He was followed by Sakalacandra 
and after him came Ratnacandra, who is spoken of in the present 
tense since it was he who composed the work. 

date of the composition of subhaumacarita and 

THlf HISTORY OF THE AUTHOR 

The composition of the work was finished on Thursday, the 
5th of the light half of BhMrapada, in Sarnvat 1683, in a 
temple of Parsvanatha situated on the banks of the Gan^a at 
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P&taliputra in the country of Magadha, during the reign of 
Salem Sah, the lord of all Mleneccha kings. Assistance was 
given in the composition of the Subhaumacarita by TejapSla, 
son of Dhanaraja, and Hemar&ja, son of Re$S, who belonged 
to the Khapqlelavala line and were the followers and pupils of 
Divijendraklrti (Dvije), the successors of Candraklrti, who 
himself followed PrabhScandra. In a marginal note it is stated 
that these High-priests belonged to the Delhi establishment, 
( “ were the occupants of the Delhi throne ”). Teja belonged 
to the Gotra of Saumanya and Ilema to the Pattanx Gotra and 
lived in a city of the name of Pattapa. Ratnacandra had come 
(to Magadha) on a pilgrimage to SaiiimedScala accompanied by 
Jayakirti, son of Jaganmalla, KamalakXrti, Kalyftna, Kacara, 
Kanhaji, and Bhogidasa. Ratnacandra, son of a merchant 
named Mahl of the BhQyatfa caste and his wife Campa, com¬ 
posed the work [then]. 

Of all the Sravakas who adore the Khapdelavalas, 
Agra villas, Danis and Jaisavalas, the assistance rendered 
by lejapala son of Dhanaraja Kesin, was the most 
valuable, in so far as everything needed was provided. 
Honiaraja, the lord of Hamirde, together with his nephew 
Hira, caused this (work) to be written. Blessing bd to 
Mangala, the son of the merchant Hema, who lived in the 
town of Saga (Sagavadanara) situated in the province of 
Vagvara (Vagada) ! Rajasimha and Amara, the sons of 
Kp$pad£sa Bahuapa (Cahuapa?) of the K$atriya race, Bhima 
and others(P) and Hemakirti raised Ratnacandra the author of 
this work to the pontifical chair—In a marginal note Salem 
Sah’s other name is given as Jehangir, so that the Mogal 
Emperor during whose reign Ratnacandra wrote his work, was 
Jehangir the son of Akbar who reigned from 1605 A. D. to 
1627 A. d. The date 1683 Saiiivat, the month being Bhadrapada 
(September-October), corresponds to 1626 A. D. 


VIQNl 
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TRADITIONAL HISTORY OP THE JA1NA SACRED LITERATURE 
FROM A DIGAMBARA PATTAVAL1 

We have seen that Ravigena, Jinasena, Sakalakirti and others 
speak of the sacred lore as having passed from Gautama to 
Sudharma, thence to Jambusvamin, and so on in regular 
succession. This means that Jainism had no written books for a 
long period after the foundation of the religion. But the tradition 
as regards this matter is fully given in the Pat(avali mentioned 
before (No. 629 of 1875-76) on the authority of old Prakrtit 
Gathas which are there quoted. It is to the following effect 
After Mahavira’s Nirvaiia three Kevalins flourished. They 
were (1) Gautama who lived for 12 years ; (2) Sudharma who 
also lived for 12 years ; and (3) Jambusvamin who taught the 
creed for 38 years. 

' Then there were five Srutakevalins : 1» Vi@#unandin for 14 
years ; 2, Nandimitra for 16 ; 3, Aparajita for 22; 4, 

Govardhana for 19 ; and 5, Bhadrabahu for 29. These knew 
the eleven Angas and the fourteen Porvas by heart. But 
this statement does not occur in the Gathas ; it is made by 
the Hindi commentator. It is however in every way in 
keeping with the whole tradition and with the name Sruta- 
kevalin ; and Sakalakirti confirms it in the PrasnottaropSsaka- 
cara, as we have seen. Then followed eleven-persons who knew 
ten PQrvas by heart. Their names and dates I give below. It 
will be seen that the last Srutakevalin ceased to be in 162 A. Yir. 

DASAPORVADHARINS 

1 Visakhacarya, A. Yir. 162. 6 Siddharthacarya, A. Vir. 247. 

2 Prog(ilacarya, A. Vir. 172. 7 DhrtisenScarya, A. Vir. 264. 

3 Ksatriyacarya, A. Vir. 191. 8 Vijayacarya, A. Yir. 282. 

4 Jayasenacarya, A. Vir. 208. 9 Buddhilihg5carya,A.Vlr. 295. 

5 Nagasenacarya, A. Vir. 229. 10 Devacarya, A. Vir. 315. 

11 Dharmasenacarya, A. Vir. 329. 

Then followed five persons who knew the eleven Angas 
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1 NaksatrScarya, A. Yir. 345. 3 PandavacSrya, A. Ylr. 383, 

2 Jayapftlaearya, A. Ylr. 363. 4 Dhruvasenac&rya,A. Yir. 422. 

5 KamsacCtrya, A, Ylr. 436. 

After the last the number of Afxgas known went on decreasing. 

1 Subhadracftrya, A Ylr. 468, knew ten Angas only, 

2 Yasobhadr&carya, A. Ylr. 474, knew^nine Angas only. 

3 Bhadrabahu, A. Yir. 492, knew eight Angas only. 

4 Lohacarya, A. Ylr. 515, was the head of the church 

for 50 years, but what the extent of his knowledge was is 
not clear. Probably he knew seven Angas. 

Then followed five men whp knew one Anga only. 

1 Ahivallyacarya, A. Yir. 565. 4 PuspadanUcarya, A. Yir. 

2 Maghanandyacarya, A. Yir. 633. 

593. 5 BhutavalyricSrya, A. Yir. 

3 Dharasenacarya, A. Yir. 614. 663. He was the head of 

the Church for 20 years. 

Thus for 683 years after the Nirvana of Mahavlra the 
knowledge of the Angas remained though in a gradually decreas¬ 
ing ratio. Then, according to the Hindi commentator, the 
last two of these Munis reduced the whole sacred lore to writing. 
It will be seen that the ICevalins and the &rutakevalins here 
named are the same as those mentioned by Sakalaklrti in the 
Santinathacarita, and the Acaryas from Visakha downwards 
are spoken of by him as Suris. 

MEANING OF THE TRADITION 

The meaning of this very important tradition, as I consider 
it to be, is clear. The knowledge of the doctrines of the 
founder of Jainism was only orally handed down and there 
vere ho books. Gradually a great change came over the system. 
Soinae of the original doctrines were forgotten or ceased to be 
beli eved in and others must have come into voguo. 
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WHEN THE JAINAS CAME TO HAVE WRITTEN SCRIPTURES 

The Jainascame to have written scriptures about 683 A. Vir., 
corresponding to 195 A. Vikr., and 139 A. D., when the last of 
the men who knew any portion of the sacred lore by heart 
died. Up to this time their sect must have been very unim¬ 
portant, though it was probably founded about the time of Buddha. 

And its being in that condition is also indicated by the fact that 
while there are many Inscriptions referring to Buddhism there 
are only a few solitary ones referring to Jainism up to about the 
5th century of Christ. And the date 139 A. d., agrees very well 
with my conclusions as to the period when the Prakrits were 
developed. They began to be formed, as I have stated, about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and by about 139 A.D., they must 
have become distinctive dialects spoken in different parts of the 
country. It was therefore in the vernacular prevalent in one of the 
provinces in the second century that the Jaina books were written. 

Jainism probably began to raise its head when Buddhism 
began to decline, and succeeded in making way by bringing 
its doctrines nearer to the popular creed sanctioned by 
Brahmanism. They gave a substantial existence to the soul which 
was denied by the Buddhists, and raised their Tirthamkaras 
to the rank of the Supreme being though they denied to 
them the authorship of the world. They connected the popular 
heroes Rama, Kr$na and others with their creed and even 
admitted domestic ceremonies such as those of the Brahmans. 

The compromise that some of their philosophic doctrines present 
between two Brahmani c schools has already been spoken of. 1 

jj. B.—The Manuscripts of works belonging to the Svetambara 
Jain as were made over for examination by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
to his Manuscripts Assistant, Mr. (afterwards Professor) Shridhar 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar. A Report was drawn up by the latter 
and it is printed on pp. 1 26—157 of the Or iginal Report [N.B. 13 .] 

~T Ante,.pp. 212 II. [N. B. U. ] 
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A NOTE ON THE SAMVAT ERA 

[FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS FOR 1883-84, pp. 158 If.] 

In a Review of my last Report' characterise! by a general 
spirit of fairness, which forms a distinguishing feature in the 
writer’s character and has enabled him to acquire that influence 
over his brother scholars both in Europe and India which he 
now wields, Dr. Btihler finds fault with me for taking the 
word “ Sam vat ” as expressive in all cases of the Vikrama era 
which begins in 57 B. C. His words are :— 

“ I must, however, add that it is hazardous to assume, as 
Professor Bhandarkar seems to do throughout, that all dates 
preceded by the word “ Sariivat ” belong to the era of 57 B. C. 
In common with other Sanskritists I too have held this opinion 
for many years. But recent discoveries have shown that even 
the scribes of Gujarat and Rajputana, where the Vikrama era is 
universally used in everyday life, sometimes put Sariivat 
instead of Sakasariivat. As instances I may point out the 
Manuscript of the MahabhSfya (Kielhorn, Mah. II. 3, p. 8), 
written at Iladurga (Idar) in Sam vat 1513 and 1514, where the 
mention (in the colophon) of the victorious reign of the 
illustrious Nilrilyanadilsa the Rao Narondas of the Ayin Akbari, 
shows that Sakasariivat’1513—1514 is meant, and the copy of 
Govindaraja's Snmimanjarl in the India Office Library 
(No. 1736), dated Sariivat 1467, which Colebrooke and the 
editors of the Palaeographical Series believed to correspond 
to 1410 A. D. In the colophon of the latter work the scribe 
states, however, that-he wrote at Vasuravi (Vasravl) during 
the reign of Maharapa Udayasiihha. As Mahrirana Udayasiriiha 

1 That is, the Keport ou search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for the years 
1882-83, included in this Volume earlier. [N. B. U.] 
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of Mevad came tp the throne in 1541 A. D., it is not doubtful 
that Sarhyat 1467 refers to the §aka era, and corresponds to 
1545 A. d. Under these circumstances every ‘ Samvat-date’ 
requires verification.” 

That the word “ Samvat, ” denotes at the present day the 
Yikrama era alone, and the word Saka, the era which begins in 
79 A. i)., is a fact that cannot admit of dispute. But Dr. Biihler 
thinks this was not the case in former times, and that the 
word “ Samvat ” was sometimes used to denote the Saka also ; 
and brings forward two instances 'in which if we understand, 
the Yikrama era by the word “ Samvat, ” we are led to wrong 
results. The wrong results only show that there is some 
mistake here ; but they do not necessarily show that the word 
“ Sain vat ” is here used to express the Saka era. And besides 
the Saka will hardly do for the first of the two above dates. 
For Saka 1514 corresponds to 1592 A. D., when it is highly 
questionable whether Narayanadasa was the reigning chief at 
Idar ; for in 1576 A. D., a large army was sent to Idar to subdue 
that chief, he having previously shown a rebellious spirit, and 
Narayapdasa was defeated and his capital fell into the hands of 
Akbar. Einloch Forbes immediately after this speaks of 
Yiramadeva, the successor of Narayanadasa. The wrong results 
may be due to the transcribers of the Manuscripts having 
copied the dates from their originals and given the names of 
the princes in whose reigns they themselves lived ; or to an 
actual slip of the pen in writing them. 

Not only, therefore, do these two dates afford no ground 
whatever for the supposition that& the word “ Samvat ” is 
here used to denote the Saka era, but I can give a mass of 
positive evidence to show that for the .last four hundred and 
fifty years at least, the yrord “ Samvat ” has been, just as it is 
at present, used to denote the Yikrama era only, and the word 
“ Saka ” or “ Saka ” the other. I have recently collected a 
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large number of instances of double dates from Saka 1361 or 
1439 A. D., downwards in which the word “ Saiiivat ” is used 
before one, and “ Saka ” or “ Saka ” before the other. The 
manner in which these words are contrasted shows that 
“ Saiiivat ” denotes an era different from that which “ Saka ” 
denotes, and the number expressive of the date in the first case 
being in excess of that in the second by 134, 135 or 136, the 
era expressed by the word “ Saiiivat ” in these instances is 
unquestionably that of Yikrama. These double dates are as 
follows :— 

1. A MS. of the Vi^imbhakticandrodaya recently procured 

has at the end ^ 3TT% Hi* srsrfoflft 

2. No. 106 of 1882-83, Mitaksara, has *qfel 9’ J ^’A 
5T1% 9 so 9 JT5T#WR. 

3. No.533 of 1883-84(the present Collection),Dana vakyavall, 

has 9 1 511% 9 « o « qgqft ?fqsrp'-r?- 

No. 197 of 1883-84, Madhava’s Commentary on the 
Bhasvati, has (f. 65 a) 9^<sq 51P£: 9«V®. 

No. 324 of the Vi^ramabag Collection, PrakriySkaumudl, 

has «fr 9*A<5? 3T^ 511% 9SU<J SPP?+I1^ Wffq^T# 

gw# 5iq>^qf 


4. 


5. 


6. No.86 of 1883-84,Vigpubhaktikalpalata with commentary 
has 9^® 51 9^3^ si I iggf? t gfb 

7. No. 206 of 1883'84, \ ;r ar?aphalavicarasiddhanta ( a com¬ 
mentary on), has (f. 3 a) 9 5TFP: 9H"AH 

gw# 

8. No. 321 of 1883-84, Srlpala Caupai, hasSRH 9®?S 511% 

9^09 qrquTH gw# 

9. No. 199 of 1883-84, Gaiigadhara’s Commentary on the 
Bhasvati, has (f. 26 b) 31#<?l?# #53.9®«q 511% 9$o® 

#WR# gw# fi#l ( sfr ) 9H 51#- 


87 [ R, Gr. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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10. No. 202 of 1883-84, Dhruvabhramakayantra, haa 

9®$9 sresn 9$^® jrr&Rit 11 sra Iwwn 9* 

f^r H 

11. Krwakarnamrta, last leaf of, (found in No. 159 of 
1883-84, BhaktirasSmvtasindhu ) haa 9®$$ 

9^^811 II 9 II 

12. Saptapadarthltlka ( recently procured ) haa 9 d 9 9 

sr? sfrra; 95'*5 sr i frwgwr 9*. 

13. No. 201 of 1883-84, Muhnrtacadamani, has 9< 9^ 

cj^ 9 ^®<j sra&nt wpn$ *r§ssw w^ri wpprrafc. 

14. No. 103 of 1883-84, Prabodhacandrika, has 9<:'V^ 

^rHfe 9®^ttll 

15. No. 215 of 1883-84, SSr5vall, has #1?! 9<S*H 5TI$ 9®?° 
qivigf^ 9' it' « nffrq q refr . 

16. No. 204 of 1883-84, Ritmavinoda, haa t-idd. 9<s$® 5Tra» 

9®* 9 9 V *fRT. 

17. No. 222 of 1883-84, Virasimhavaloka, has ?fara[. 9 <5® 5 W4»T 
9®3* %t f«n8f % gT?3pat gt>. 

18. No. 207 of 1883-84, Vastuprakarapa, has *f9<i»? 5TT 
99i<lrof®i 9* 3 $. 

19. No. 210 of 1883-84, Vyddhagargyasamhita, has btldU 

gw 9 &sra:9<c®* 9»?<s gfr- 

It is plain, therefore, from this that the word “ Sainvat, ” 
whatever its etymological meaning, and in whatever sense it 
may have been used in early Inscriptions, has within the last 
five centuries, if not earlier, come to be restricted by usage to 
the Vikrama era. In No. 200 of 1883-84, which is a commentary 
on the Bhasvati, it is expressly stated that the era of 
Vikramaditya is called “ Samvat ” and that it is in advance of 
the Saka by 135 years. The words are 

(tO Cw : 1 

*n*f<r i 
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20 . it Ararat,aft? th*t arf^o. 

.wr( 5*r)*n^rfn *<m 

TOrriftqst#( Cf )H: 'i arms SHsassftjtft 
^•(s) *»**• 

Nothing could be plainer than this. Abd this occurs in a 
work written 231 years ago. We are therefore perfectly justified 
in taking “ Sam vat ” as occurring in Manuscripts to mean the 
era which begins in 57 B. C., and if in any particular case 
wrong results are arrived at, they must be due to some 
mistake of the scribe of the nature of those we meet with 
in almost every line in a bad Manuscript. Such mistakes 
do not and cannot point to a sense of the word “ Sarhvat ” 
other than that which usage has clearly given to it. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1884-85, 1885-86, 1886-87. 1 

I ISSUE the following pages with a feeling of keen regret. I 
had planned as extensive a report as the last, if not 
more, had examined the Manuscripts, collected materials, and 
got the extracts copied out. But after finishing the first two 
articles, I had a long-continued illness ; .and since that time my 
College duties, and other work which could not be avoided and a 
good deal of which was of a literary nature, left me no time or 
energy for digesting my materials and putting them into shape. 
I expected to be able to take up the Report after my retirement 
from the service ; but I had another attack of illness in the 
beginning of this year. The Report, however, could be delayed 
no longer, and I had to send it to the Press immediately. I, 
however, hastily added three more articles before actually 
doing so. 

The second article has been published in a somewhat altered 
form in the Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. 

The number of Manuscripts purchased by me for Govern¬ 
ment during the three years 1884-87 is 1,406. Of these, 1,135 
were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana, and 271 in the 
Maratha Country. 

I will proceed to notice some of the interesting Manuscripts 
in the Collection and to state such points of importance as I have 
been able to gather from them. 


1 Originally published in 1891, at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 
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A BHlSYA ON SARVlNUKRAMA 

VEDAS, VEDANGAS, ETC. 

WVEDA AND DEPENDENT TREATISES 
A COMMENTARY ON KATYAYANA’S, SARVANUKRAMA 

No. 89 is a copy of a commentary called Bha$ya on 
KatySyana’s SarvSnukrama. The Manuscript which was 
transcribed in Saka 1583, i. e., 1662 A.D., is in a very bad 
condition ; the paper has become so brittle that the slightest 
touch brings off a piece, and the edges of the leaves 
and the corners have worn away and portions of the written 
lines have thus disappeared, making the rest difficult to be 
understood and entirety unintelligible. This circumstance is 
very much to be regretted as the work appears to be important 
and has not yet been subjected to examination. The only other 
available copy of it, I know of, is a fragment which is in the 
Tanjore Collection, and is noticed by Burnell in his Catalogue 
(page 2). The author's name cannot be ascertained. 

The commentary on each Mapdala begins with a Sloka, but it 
is always in praise of a deity ; and the author seems to have 
studiously concealed his name, as is not unfrequently done by 
some Sanskrit writers. The opening Sloka is the same as that 
which is at the beginning of Danilin's Kavyadarsa ; and as if to 
show that it is not his, the author gives the paraphrase of it in the 
second. In a great many places the author gives the current 
legends connected with passages in the text of the Rksamhita, 
introducing them with the words “ Atretihasam acakgate ” and 
rarely with “Atrakhyanam acak$ate.” When these are given with 
simply this introduction, they appear to have been quoted from 
the Bj*haddevatfi. But there are legends and quotations from the 
MahabhSrata and Puranas, these latter being referred to by the 
name PurSnakara or Paurapika. Some are spoken of as having 
been given by Vpldhacarya. This author is frequently quoted. 
Thus he is represented as considering Indragnl not to be the 
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principal deities of the verse I. 139. 9, but as subordinate 
CN ip&tabhajau) against the view of the author of the SarvSnukrama. 
Again, he is spoken of as maintaining that the first Pada of IY. 
57. 8, has reference to the cultivation of soil, the second speaks 
of men who subsist on agriculture, the third is for rain, and the 
fourth is composed by the $gi through his desire for grain, 
the whole hymn referring to agriculture. This, says the com¬ 
mentator, is not opposed to the statement of the original author. 
Vj-ddhacarya would thus appear to have written a work of the 
nature of an Anukramani or a commentary on any of the existing 
works on the subject and to have held some independent views. 
The story referring to VI. 75, and those about the origin of 
Vasisiha from tJrvasi in connection with the seventh Ma#dala, 
and about the relations of PurUravas With Urvasi, which are the 
subject of X. 95, are quoted as given by the same author. The 
wording of the last is, however, the same as that of the version 
given by Max Muller (Ifcgveda Vol. YI. page 18, varietas leotionis) 
as belonging to the Bphaddevata. This Vpddh&cftrya must be the 
Same author as that quoted by Trikfm^amapfjana as an authority 
in sacrificial matters 1 . Saunaka is also very often quoted by 
name by our author in speaking of the deities or metres, but 
not as the narrator of the legends. 

anukeamanidhOnmO 

No. 39 is entitled Anukramapirlhopdhil, and consists of the 
Sarv&nukrama in a tabulated form. In each line we have first 
the number of the hymn, then the first Pada of the first verse, 
and afterwards follow in order the numbers of the Vargas, and 
of the verses of which the hymn is composed, the name of the 
l?Si> the deity, and the metre. The next hymn is noticed in the 
next line. When the particulars referring to a hymn are not 
complete in one line, we have more, i.e., a paragraph. The 


1 See my last Report, p. 28 ; [ Ante, p. 103 N. B. U» ] 
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Suktas are numbered continuously from 1 to 1,017 and the end 
of an Adhyaya is simply marked with the letters “Adhya.” 
,The Valakhilyas come between hymns 668 and 669, i.e., after 
VIII. 48, and are numbered from 1 to 10. The Manuscript was 
transcribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada in the Sam vat year 1796 and is thus a hundred and 
fifty years old. It was purchased by our agent from a Brahman 
belonging to the Sahkhayana school living in Jaypur, and was 
brought along with No. 42 and copies of other works of the 
Safikhayana School, which will be noticed in. the next Report. 

n his tabulated Anukramam agrees in all respects with the 
Sarvanukrama, as I have found from a comparison of parts here 
and there with the statements at the top of the hymns in 
Professor Max Muller’s Edition, and with the original Sarvanu- 
krama. The number of verses in VII. 21, is, however, stated as 
9, probably because the tenth is the same as the last verse of the 
previous hymn. In other places, however, where the same 
verse occurs at the end of two successive hymns it is not left 
out of account; so that there is probably a mistake here. 

The number of hymns, 1,017, is the same as that given in the 
Anuvakanukramani indexed in the Sarvanukrama, and found in 
the Vulgate. But our Dhundhu differs from the last in omitting 
one of the 11 Valakhilya hymns, that beginning with Yamrtvijo 
(VIII. 58); but agrees with the Sarvanukrama, for this also omits 
the hymn, and the commentary noticed above agrees with the 
text, as it contains no reference to it. As the Vulgate is 
identified with the school of A svalayama, the slightly different 
text represented by the Sarvanukrama must be the one prevalent 
in some other School. 

The author of the Bhasya on the Caranavytlha often 
noticed by scholars gives the omission of VIII. 58, as a 
peculiarity of the text of the Samhita studied by the followers 
of the Sahkhayana Sutra. At the same time he notices 
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the insertion of two of the three verses composing the hymn 
into X. 88, but only as a Khila and consequently not to be 
counted. The work before me does not notice the insertion 
probably just on this account, assigning to the hymn nineteen 
verses, which it has in the Vulgate. The text as represented by 
the Sarv&nukrama is thus in its entirety the text of the Sahkha-' 
yana School, and this is confirmed by the fact that my Manu¬ 
script which agrees with it, was got from a Brahman o. c the 
Sahkhayana Sakha living at a village called Brfihmapol about 
two miles from Jaypur. It follows, therefore, that the only 
difference between the Samkitas of the schools of Asvalayana and 
Sankhayana consisted in the addition or omission of VIII. 58. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion are 
contested by Professor Oldenberg. And the grounds are these. 
In the Up&karana ceremony, usually called Srilvani by us, after 
the name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the first and lasb 
verses of each Mapdala. In the Sankhayana Grhya Sutra the 
last verse that is directed to be repeated is Tacchamyoravrnlmahe 
&c., which therefore must have been the last verse of the 
tenth Mandala of the Samhitii followed by Sahkhayana. Similarly 
in another place in the Sutra the teacher’s having taught to his 
pupil the whole of the Veda ending with Safhyor Barhaspatya is 
spoken of. Samyor BSrhaspatya here means, according to 
Vinayaka the commentator on the Sutra, the second of the two 
verses Tacchamyor, &c. Now on the evidence of a Karikit 
quoted in a Prayoga noticed by Prof. Weber in his first 
Berlin Catalogue (p. 314), it is concluded that the B&$kala 
Samhita of the Rgveda ended with the verse Tac chain yor, 
&c. There is also more evidence to the same effect, or rather 
the source of the evidence adduced by Professors Weber 
and Oldenberg, and the statements of subsequent authors 
based on that source, which are not noticed by the two scholars, 
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The Karika itself occurs in the work entitled Asvalayanagrhya- 
KSrika attributed to KumSrila. Whether this writer is the same 
as Kumarila, the great Mlmamsaka, is a point which I at least 
do not consider to be settled. There is a copy of it in the 
Collection for 1883-84 and bears No. 509. The Collection A. 
of 1881-82 made by me contains two copies of a Bha$ya on the 
Karikas (Nos. 176 and 177). No. 176 is an excellent Manuscript 
and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not give his name, and though the 
name NSrayapa does occur in one place, still it is written in 
such a manner as to leave it highly doubtful whether it is 
meant as the name of the commentator. In the introduction 
we are told, “First of all Nftrftyana, the author of the Vjrtti, 
composed his work, as it was difficult for persons of little 
learning, who had simply a smattering of a part of the sacred 
lore, to perform the various ceremonies prescribed by A6vala« 
yana with the help of the Sutra alone. Taking that Vytti as a 
basis and considering the views of Jayanta and others which 
are in conformity with the Sutra, the author of the Karika 
composed the Karika setting forth the procedure "in order. 
Still some people neglecting this Karika, though of use to carry 
one through the rites, on account of the difficulty arising from 
his brevity, and regarding a Paddhati (manual) alone to be 
useful in this respect, perform the rites for themselves and 
cause others to perform them in accordance with it. Therefore, 
on account of the impossibility of removing doubts by a mere 
Paddhati as to what is first, and what last, whether a thing 
exists or does not exist in the whole body of the rites prescribed 
in the Grhya Sutra, some one, through the favour of the deity 
presiding over the ceremonial, having sat at the feet of a master, 
the like of whom is not to be found, of the name of Vuppadeva- 
bhatta residing in the city of Kalamba and belonging to the 
AivalSyana school of the $gveda, for receiving instruction in 
the sense of the Karika, is now expounding the whole Karika 

58 [ B. 0, Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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for removing doubts concerning the body of rites that are 
performed, making use of what was taught to him by the 
master,” 1 

From this it appears that the Karika was written in accordance 
with Narayana’s Vrtti, the views of Jayanta and others being 
also represented. And in the work the Bhagavadvfttikrt and 
Jayanta are frequently mentioned. 2 Now, as regards the point 
in question, Naidh.ru va-Narftyana’s Vjtti on A6v. Gr. III. 5. 9, 
is : “ It is well known to students that this itself (and no other) 
is the Sutra and Gphya of the Sakala traditional text and the 
Bftskala text. For the Sakalas ‘Barnaul va akatib’ is the verse, 
because it is the final one of their Samhita; while for the 
Ba^kalas ‘TaccharhyoravrnTmahe' is the one, being at the end of 
their SamhitfL This construction is proper.” 3 

The Karika based on this Vrtti is that noticed by Professor 
Weber in the first Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus :—“The 

from ff% 

^5K i ?r«iT^3r 

TTHfT^t^TFT^im^ «RT«rf*?T =5 I 3T<T: SRT^SI 

T%Tntir T%*FcT ^JTf% (%^TT 

.rrscfteiTj^ q^T 

^TRtTT^ ?s^gqT^r i%r ^ r f r ^ 

^JTiwr^f^TTO^naTW ?TRrfi^T fofaftft i 

(From No. 176 of A. 1881-82.) 

2 See also Dr. Buhler’s review of my last Report, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII., p. 188 A. 

3 p. 168, Bibl. Ind. Ed. 
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last oblation (5 huti) thrown into the fire of the Dikaias is after 
[the repetition of] the ftk ‘Sarmlnr va^’ and. the last oblation 
of the BSijikalas after [the repetition of] the }$k 4 Tacchamyor,' 1 
The commentary on this is 4 In the province of the [tgveda 
there are five different Sakhfts, Asvalayanx SaiiikhySyani, the 
Sakalas, Ba^kalas and Mandfikas. Of these, the last oblation of 
the Sakalas is by repeating ‘Samam va’ and the last oblation of 
the Ba$kalas is by repeating * Tacohamyor/ Everything else 
is the same. This same Asvaklyana Stttra is of use for the 
performance of the rites to the followers of the Asvalayana 
Sakha and to the Sakalas and Ba$kalas. ”* Jayanta in the 
Yimalodayamala thus speaks about the point:— 14 Since this 
itself (and no other) is the Sutra of fiakala- and Bftgkala and this 
the Gphya of the two Saihhitas, those who end their SamhitS 
by the verse ‘Samam v$ Skuti^,* throw an oblatian into the fire 
after repeating this verse and then offer to the Svig^akft, while 
those who read * Tacchamyoravjmimahe * at the end of tlieir 
text, throw an oblation on repeating that verse and then offer 
to the Svi$takft, and not on repeating ‘Samam va akntih*’ This* 
sense is obtained from the word Eka which occurs in both the 
Satras ” 3 
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It will thus be seen that the source of the information used 
by Professor Gldenberg is Naidhruva-NarSyaria’s statement in 
the Yftti, and though Jayanta’s direct connection with 
NarUyaija’s work is not mentioned, still the passage from his 
work is so very much alike to that occurring in the Vj*tti, that 
there is hardly any reasonable doubt that it is based on the 
Vj-tti or both derived from a common source. If then the 
Ba$kala Samhita ended with ‘Tacchamyor,’&c., while the Sakala 
with ‘Samanl va fikntih,’ the SSnkhUyana Sutra, which prescribes 
‘Tacchamyor,’ etc., as the verse for the last oblation in the 
Upakarana ceremony, must be a Sutra of the Bagkala Sakha ; 
and as according to Saunaka the Samhita of this Sakha had 
eight hymns more than that of the Sakalas, and the arrange¬ 
ment of some of the smaller books composing the first 
Man^ala was different, it follows that the statement of the 
commentator on the Carai?avyiiha that Sankhuyana’s Samhita 
differed from Asvalayana’s, which is the same as that of the 
Sakalas, only in excluding VIII. 08, cannot be true, and there 
•is no Samhita exactly corresponding to the SarvSnukrama, 
which also excludes this hymn, and though my Manuscript was 
in the possession of a Brahman of the Saitkhayana school, as 
other works of that school were, still it should be considered 
not as representing the Samhita of that school. 

But it must not be forgotten that those same writers, who 
give us the information which leads us to these conclusions, 
tell us as a fact well-known to students of Asvalayana’s Sutra that, 
that was the Sut-ra of the Bask alas as well as the Sakalas. The 
same fact is stated by Gargya-Narayapa in his comment on the 
first Srauta Sutra of AsvalUyana. The expression ‘Idam eva or 
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‘Etad eva* used by them would show that this itself or this alone 
was, according to the commentators, the Sutra of the B5$kalas ; 
and if the S&hkhiiyana Sutra was peculiarly theirs and the 
Asvalayana of the Sakalas, they were not aware of the fact. 
Again, the traditional number of IJks, 10,580}, is not given 
by the existing Sakala Samhita, that ends with 4 Samam va 
akUtih/ &o., and the real number falls short of this by 15. 

This confusion is, it will be seen, based on Narayana’s 
interpretation of Asvalayana’s Sutras on the Upakarana, III. 
5, 8 and 9, which assigns definitely one of the verses to the one 
school, and the other to the Other, and will disappear if we 
interpret the Sutras in a manner which, though it may differ 
from that of Narayapa, is still consistent with the positive 
information given to us by him and the other authors. By the 
use of the word Eka in III. 5. 8, Narayapa understands that 
Asvalayana directs the use of the verse ‘Samam va akutib’ to the 
exclusion of 4 TacchamyorSvrplmahe * prescribed in the next 
Sutra ; and by the word Eka in this last Sutra, the use of this 
last verse alone is meant to be prescribed to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus the sense, he says, is, that or this is to be used 
i.e., Yikalpa or option is here allowed ; but it is a Vyavasthita 
Yikalpa, i.e., one course is to be followed by one class of men 
and the other by another. 

Now Asvalayana’s usual way of expressing a Yikalpa 
is by the use of the word ‘Y&’ as in I. 10. 9 ; I. 11. 13 ; 
I. 14. 5 ; I. 15. 6 ; I. 19. 2; I. 20. 1, &c., &c., and we 
find the word used even a little before in the section under 
consideration in the Sutra III. 5. 3. Different courses for two 
classes of persons are prescribed by naming one of the classes 
as in I. 7. 9, where the Jamadagnas are mentioned, and 1.10. 19, 
where we have the Paficavattis, or by using the word Eke, i. e., 
“ some,” as in I. 4. 2 ; I. 13. 6, &c. So, then, if ho meant the 
verse mentioned in III. 5. 8, for the Sakalas, and that in III. 5. 
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9, for the Bttgkalas, we should expect him to name the first 
School in the first Stttra or the second in the second. At any 
rate, even if this mode of expression should fee considered 
unnecessrry, the word Va is quite indispensable. And Nttrftyana 
himself is by no means certain about the explanation he has 
given ; for he winds it up with the words ‘Ityevam niveso 
yuktah/ which means " this construction is reasonable,’' or, 
according to the sense of the word Nivesa as used by the 
grammarians, it means “ AsvalSyana should properly have put 
in words to that effect.” Again, the word is interpreted here by 
Nttrttyana in quite a different sense from that in which he 
interprets it in III. 5. 6. 

The true explanation seems to me to be this. Asvahlyana 
evidently meant to prescribe the first and the last verse of each 
Map<Jala. But since those for whom he wrote were supposed 
to know the whole Samhita by heart continuously without 
proper divisions, or perhaps to possess a book in which the 
verses were written continuously without a break, he prescribes 
a pair of verses in each case, the first of whioh is the last of the 
previous Manclala and the second the first of the next Mapdala. 
This mode of statement can evidently not be used in prescribing 
the first verse of the first Marujala or the last verse of the last 
Mamjala, and they must be prescribed singly. But to prevent 
the possibility of the learner connecting the word Dvypca 
“ pair of verses ” with the first verse that has to be prescribed 
singly and of his repeating the second verse also of the first 
Mandala, the word Eka is used in the Stttra III. 5. 6, Agnimlde 
purohitamityeka. But there is no such necessity in the Sutra 
which prescribes the last verse of the tenth Mandala ; for even 
if the word “ pai? ” were brought over to it, it could have no 
signification, as nothing follows the last verse. If, notwith¬ 
standing this, the word Eka is used in that Stttra also, it follows 
that there were some verses in the Samhita which came after 
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the last verse of the tenth Marujala ‘SamAni va akfitiV And 
Asvalayana prescribes the last of these verses also in III. 5. 9 ; 
but there too the word Eka is used. What could be the purpose 
of the word here ? 

We can understand the ' purpose only if we suppose 
that the verses which followed ‘ Samam va ftkutih 9 
constituted such a hymn as the Samjfifma hymn with fifteen 
Rks as given by the commentator on the Caranavyuha, the 
fifth of which was ‘Tacchamyor,’ etc., and the fifteenth or the 
last also the same. If the word oka had not been used in the 
Sotra which prescribes 4 Tacchamyor, ’ etc., the learner by 
connecting the word M pair 19 with it might have used the first 
4 Tacchamyor,’ etc., i.e., the fifth verse of the hymn and along 
with it the sixth also Nairhastyam, etc. But Eka prevents the 
use of this ; and the result is that the last verse of the hymn is 
prescribed. 

•But now the question arises, if another hymn followed 

Samani va akfltih, ’ why does Asvalayana not prescribe 
its last verse only Tacchamyor, etc., as is done by SaiikhSyana, 
and why does he prescribe Samanl va akutih, also ? The reason 
must, I think, be sought for in some such fact as this, that in 
his time there was no general agreement that the $k Samhita 
ended with Samam va akutih, but that some included the 
Samjnana hymn also in it. To meet both these views he 
prescribes both the verses. So that there is no Vikalpa or 
option here to be construed as resulting in the prescribing of 
two different Rks for two different schools; but 21 Rks 
are prescribed and 21 Ahutis or oblations for the followers 
of the Rk Samhita. And since the authors of the commentaries 
on both the Srauta and Grhya Sutras, as well as Jayanta, 
inform us of the tradition that Asvalayana’s Sfitra was intended 
for the Sakalas as well as the Bagkalas, the 21 $ks and 
Ahutis must be understood as laid down for both. 
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If then NfMy ana’s interpretation that Asvalayana lays down 
two courses for the two schools is to be rejected and we must 
suppose that Asvalayana prescribes ‘Tacchamyor’ &c., because the 
Samjnana hymn formed a part of his Samhita, though not 
acknowledged as such by all, the reason why Sahkhayana 
prescribes Tacchamyor etc. only, must be, not that his Sutra 
is peculiarly the Sutra of the Baskala school, for that fact is 
implicitly denied by our scholiasts; but because he acknowledged 
the Samjnana hymn as decidedly the last hymn of the Samhita, 
and probably the view of its being apocryphal was not started 
in his time, or he neglected it. Thus like AsvalSyana’s Sutra, 
SankhSyana’s also was intended for both the Sakalas and the 
Bagkalas; that is, the first two are Sutra Vakhas only, and do 
not represent any difference in the Samhita. 

That the Asvalayana School is a Sutra Sakha only and is not 
tied down to a particular Samhita is, in addition to the 
statement of the soholiasts, also pointed to by the present practice 
of Brahmans of that school, who at the end of their Samdhya 
adorations have to speak of themselves individually as 
Pgvedantargata Asvala yana-Sftkala-sSkhfidhy5yin. The name 
Sakala is added to show the Samhita, as the name Asvalayana in 
itself is not sufficient to show it. 

But the view that the Samjnana hymn was apocryphal, which 
is only indicated by Asvalayana, gradually gained strength, 
especially in the Sakala school, through the influence of the 
Anukramapl which rejects it, and it was thrown out of the 
Samhita ; but probably the Ba?kalas did not keep pace with the 
Sakalas in this respect, and hence the statement of Narayapa 
and others that the Samhita of the former had ‘Tacchamyor,’ 
etc., for its ending verse. But though the Sakalas rejected 
it, the verse ‘Tacchamyor,’ etc., is at the present day repeated 
every day by the followers of the school in winding up 
the Samdhyavandana and the Brahmayajna. It is repeated 
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before the verse ‘Name Brahmane.’ The fast is prescribed 
by Asval&yana in III* 3. 4, and both in the Grhyapari&sta (BibL. 
Ind. Ed., p, 270, 1, 8). 

The Bfi$kala Samhita seems not to be extant now. 
For the author of the commentary on the Carapavyaha, 
after giving its peculiarities on the authority of a Vrtti 
* on the Anukramanl, says, Evamadhyanabhavacchakhabhavab ; 
u the Sakha does not exist because such a text is not studied.” 
The only Samhita, therefore, to which both Asvalayana and 
Sahkhayana now refer is that of the Sakala school. Hence this 
statement of the commentator on the Caranavy Qha that the only 
difference between them is the exclusion or inclusion of Rgveda, 
VIII. 58, and herein is the explanation of the fact that our 
No. 39 belonged to a SSnkhayana Brahman. 

The Saibjnana hymn of fifteen verses having thus very likely 
formed originally a part of the Sakala Samhita, one can under¬ 
stand why it is necessary to add the number of verses contained 
in it to make up the traditional number of 10,580£. It may 
here be remarked that the Sutras of Asvalayana and Saiikhayana 
about the Upftkarana oblations that we have been discussing, are 
adduced by the commentator on the CaranavyUha as authorities 
for including that hymn in the text. One can understand how, 
in his eye, the Sutra of the latter is an authority, believing as he 
did that the Sarhhita of Sankhayana was the same as that of the 
Sakala school. But he has not explained the significance of 
Asvaklyana’s giving the last verse of X. 191, and also of the 
Samjfiana hymn. He, of course, does not adopt Narayana’s 
interpretation. According to the commentator the Samhita of 
all the Rgveda schools is the same, which, of course, is true, as 
•we have seen in the case of the four that are extant. The fifth 
Mamjukl has not yet been traced. 

There are two copies recently transcribed of the Caranavyoha- 
bh&sya in the Deccan College Collections, No. 19 of 1871-72 and 

39 [ E. Q. Bhandarkflr's Works, Vol. II ] 
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No. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the name of the 
author. But the work has been lithographed at Benares and 
also printed in the Benares Sanskrit Series as an appendix of 
the edition of the Pratisakhya of the White Yajurveda. In both, 
the name of the commentator is given as Mahldftsa, who wrote 
the work in the year (expired) Tridasangadharamite, which, in 
the edition in the Benares Sanskrit Series, is given as equivalent 
to 1613, but which really means 1633, tridasa meaning 33, the 
traditional number of the gods. This Mahidasa or Mahldfisa is 
probably the same as the author of the commentary on the 
Lllavati written in 1644 Samvat and noticed in my Beport for 
1883-84 under No. 205 (pp. 82 and368).* 


apastambadhvanitarthakarikas 


No. 83 is a transcript of Trikanqlamapd ana's Apastambadhvani- 
tarthakSrikas. In my last Report I gave the results 1 2 of the examin¬ 
ation of the fourth part of the work. The following is a list of 
the authors and works quoted in the first three parts :— 


I.—Adhikara Kanda 


Atharvana Sutra 15 b 1. 
Apastamba 4 & 9. 

Katha 17 a 12. 

Karka 24 b 1; 25 a 6. 

Katiya 22 b 9. 

Kesavasiddhanta 19 b 5. 
Kesavasvftmin 21 a 11. 

Jaimini 23 a 2. 

Devala 21 b 12. 

Baudhayanamata 5 a 7 ; 24 b 5. 
Bharadvaja 6 a 11. 


Bh5radvajasutrabh5§yakrt 4&10. 
BhUradvajlya 24 a 10. 
Bharadvajiyabhagya 23 a 14. 
Mantrabrahmanabha^yakft 
25 a fi. 

Laugaksi 24 a 12. 
Laugak$ikarika 17 a 8. 

Vamana 21 b 3. 

VSrtikadarsana 15 a 3. 
Sallkan&tha 14 b 13. 
Sabdanusarin 18 b 3. 


1 Ante, p. 207. [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante, pp. 101 ff. [N. B. U.] 
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Apastamba 5 a 7. 

ASval&yana 3 5 12; 10 5 11. 

Katha6a5;9a6: 951; 10a6,9* 

Kathasakhinab 5 a 5. 
Kathasruti 5 a 7, 8,11. 
Kathasaya 7 a 12. 

Katiyasutra 4 a 14. 
Katyayan&sayal5 9; KatySyana 
6 5 14. 

Kalpabh^ya 9 b 11. 
KesavasiddhSnta 7 a 3. 
Chandoga 2 a 5. 

Kau$Itakibhib 2 a 4. 


II.—Pratinidhi KSp<Ja 

Ohandogagyhya 2 b 11; 3 a 6 . 
D&modara 3 a 4. 

Bahvj*c 2 a 5. 

BaudMyana 1 b 14; 2 5 14; 3 a 7 
8 ;45 10; 6a 14. 

Btaradvaja—Bharadvftja 3 a 7, 
13; 4 a 5; 451, 4; 65 6 ; 7al3. 
Bharadvajly abbacy a 8 a 12. 
Madhyamdinasruti 3 a 3. 
Y&jinam 7 a 14. 
Yidhiratnamata 4 5 11. 

Samagab 5 5 5. 


III.—Punaradh&na Kap£a 


Atharvana 5 5 6. 

Karka 7 5 8; 8 a 6. 
Karmadipa 28 a 13, 5 5. 
KatySyana 24 5 2, 6. 
Kau$itakisruti 14 a 8. 
Chandogaparisi§ta 16 a 1; 21 
a 6 . 

Bahvyc 4 5 9, 11; 32 5 3. 
Baudhayana 4 5 6; 19 5 1. 


BbavanSga 32 5 3. 
Bhavabhs$ya 19 5 8. 
BbSradvaja 17 a 3; 28 5 5. 
Madhyamdinasruti 4 a 5,11. 
Yaj fiaparsva 30 5 7. 

Laugak§i 13 5 8; 25a 7, 13. 
Ystjinab 4 510. 

Satya§Sdhadi 4 a 11. 
Sabrakara 3 a 13. 


Baudbayaniyaka 32 a 12; 35 51. 

The YSmana in tbe list of the first part is spoken of as having 
given a certain opinion on a sacrificial point in commenting on the 
Puru^arthfidbikarapa (BralimasutraJII. 4.1.) He thus appears to be 
an old writer on tbe Yedanta. 

Devala, Damodara, Laugak§ikarika, Karmadipa and 
Bhavabha$ya, mentioned in tbe first three Kandas 
do not occur in tbe fourth, a list of tbe names mentioned in 
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which is given in my Report for 1883-84 1 2 “Jaimini” given 
in that Report under the head of “ other authors ” must be 
considered to be the author of a Kalpa Sutra. 

Professor Hillebrandt states in the preface to his edition of the 
►SahkhSyana Sutra that Trik&n<Jaman$ana ignores wholly the 
Sutra of Sahkhayana and adduces the authority of my last Report. 
In the first group of names at page 28 of the Report,* I have put 
down Sahkhayana occurring twice in the fourth part of 
Trikamjamaptjana’s work as the name of a Yedic Sakha or school 
to be on the safe side. But it is quite possible, or even probable 
that in the two passages, the author means to speak of the author of 
the Sutra; for SahkhayanUsaya, or the opinion of Sankhayana, is 
what is spoken of. Still, from the fact that the name does not 
occur in the first three parts of Trikapdamancjana’s work, and 
occurs only twice in the fourth, it would appear that the Sutra 
was rarely studied as is stated by the Professor. 

DIGAMBARA JAINA LITERATURE 
DHARMAPARIKSA OF AMITAGATI 

In the Colleotion of Manuscripts of the Digambara sect of 
JainaS, we have a copy of a work of Amitagati not known before, 
the Dharmaparlkss, as well as one of his Subha$itaratnasamdoha. 
The date of this last is known to be 1050 of the Vikrama era, 
while that of the new work is given at the end to be 1070, 
corresponding to 1014 a.d. 

In this work, Amitagati represents a demi-god (Vidyadhara) 
of the name of Manovega, son of a prince of demi-gods 
of the name of Ajatasatru, to be a devout follower of 
the Jaina faith. He had a friend of the name of Pavanavega, 
who, however, was not a Jaina. Manovega ardently desired 


1 Ante, pp. 101 IT. [N.B.U.] 

2 Ante, p. 101. [N.B.U.] 
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that his friend should be of the same faith with himself; 
and while moving in his aerial car and thinking in what way he 
should be converted, his car stumbled when he reached Ujjayinl. 
Then getting down near the great garden of the city, he found 
a famous Jaina saint of the name of Jinamati discoursing on 
religion. At the end of the discourse, which is given at some 
length, the Vicly&dhara asked the saint whether his friend would 
ever become a believer, and was told that he would, if Manovega 
went to Pugpapura with him, showed him the contradictions 
and discrepancies in the doctrines of other sects by conversing 
with the followers of these, and instructed him by arguments 
and illustrations. 

Manovega accordingly went with his friend to Pugpapura. 
The method he follows is, on each occasion, to assume a 
different form, to go to the place in that form, beat a drum, 
and sit on what is called the ‘golden* seat. People of all 
sorts gather round him, he shows them something which is out 
of the ordinary course of things, or tells a story with many 
inconsistencies and improbabilities, and when they raise questions 
he asks them whether, in their own religious works and beliefs, 
there are not things equally out of. the way and equally Incon¬ 
sistent and improbable. After they admit that there are, he 
turns to his friend and calls his attention to these faults in the 
ordinary religious works of the Brahmans, and thus endeavours 
gradually to convert him. to his faith. 

Thus, at the first visit to Pu^papura, the two friends 
appear as young men adorned with golden ornaments and 
gems, and still bearing heaps of hay and faggots of 
firewood to sell. The people asked them the reason of 
this incongruity, whereupon Manovega, after telling them a 
good many stories of unthinking persons who do not consider 
a thing properly or impartially, to induce them to give a calm 
consideration to his observations, asks them in return how it was 
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that the Great Yi^nu— the Creator, Protector, and Destroyer 
of the world, by whose mercy men attain to eternal bliss, and 
who pervades everything, and is eternal and pure,—became a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gokula, and looked after the cows and 
played with the cowherds; how it was that he went to Duryo- 
dhana as a messenger at the bidding of the son of Pandu like an 
ordinary foot-soldier; how it wus that on the battlefield he 
became Partha’s charioteer and drove his chariot; how it was 
that he became a dwarf and, like a beggar, begged of Bali in 
humiliating terms a piece of land; and how it was that the All¬ 
knowing, the All-pervading, the Unchangeable Protector of the 
world, was oppressed in every way by the fire of separation 
from Slta like a mortal lover. “If Vi$pu does things like this, 
no mortal can be blamed for doing them; if a mother-in-law is 
ill-conducted, the daughter-in-law cannot be reproached for 
acting likewise. When the whole world is in the inside of him, 
how can Sita be taken away from him ? Nothing existing in 
space can be taken out of space. If the god is all-pervading, 
how oan he be separated from his beloved ? If he is eternal, 
how can he be afflicted with separation ? How can the Lord 
of the v world do the behests of others ? Kings do not do the 
work of their servants. How can the All-knowing ask others 
(what he does n t. know); how can the Ruler (of all) beg; how 
can the Wakeful sleep, or the Unsensual be a lover ? How can 
He, like an ordinary miserable being, become a fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, a dwarf and three Ramas successively ? ”* 

After having argued thus with the Brahmans, he went to the 
garden and spoke to his friend in the same strain : “Friend, 
I will tell you another thing. There are six periods mentioned 
in the Bharata in order, having each its peculiarity like the 
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seasons. In the fourth period there were sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve Supreme Sovereigns, th6 twenty-four Arhantas 
(Jinas), and nine Ramas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of 
these nine. All of them have passed away ; there is no substance 
existing that is not destroyed by death (time). The last of the 
Vi§rms (Kesavas) was the son of Vasudeva; and his Brahman 
devotees call him the Pure, the Supreme Being. (They say) 
‘He who meditates on the god Vi?nu, who is all-pervading, a 
whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, and who 
frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery/ He 
is traditionally known to have ten (forms) :—A fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, Vamana, Rama, Rama, and Rama, Buddha, 
and Kalkin. 1 Having spoken of him as a whole without parts, 
they represent him to have ten different forms- though there is 
inconsistency,” 

It will be seen that the idea of the ten incarnations of Vi$pu 
had become quite an article of ordinary belief by the year 1070 
of the Yikrama era or 1014 A.D., and Buddha had been received 
into the popular Brahmanio pantheon. In the first of the two 
verses quoted in the notes, the tw r o last incarnations have been 
omitted, probably because the object was to represent the birth 
of Vi$nu in previous ages of the world ; while the ninth belongs 
to the present and the tenth to a future age. 

On another occasion Manovega transforms himself into a 
Pulinda and his friend into a cat without ears, and offers the cat 
for sale, saying that the smell of the cat drove mice away for ten 
or twelve Yojanas on all sides. In the story he told of the cat 

i rffa; 'ang: Sr&r i 
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There is a marginal note on in which the word is explained as meaning 
or “boar.” The three Ramns are, of course, Parasurama, Rama the son of 
Dasaratha, and Ealar&ma or Krsna. 
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the Brahmans discovered an incongruity ; and Manovega, on his 
part, tells the following story as occurring in one of the Purapas 
of the Brahmans containing like incongruities. 

There was a recluse of the name of Mandapa Kausika. On one 
occasion he sat down to dinner along with other recluses. Seeing 
him sitting in their company, the recluses rose up, afraid to touch 
him as if he were a Capdala. Mamjapa Kausika asked them 
why they rose up, as they should at the sight of a dog. They 
told him that he had become a recluse immediately after he had 
been a Brahmacarin, and without going through the interme¬ 
diate order by marrying a wife and seeing the face of a son. A 
man without a son does not go to Heaven ; nor are religious 
mortifications successf ul if gone through by one in that condition. 
He then went away and asked men of his caste to give him a 
girl in marriage, but as he had become an old man, nobody would 
give his daughter to him. Thereupon he went back to the 
recluses and told them of this, when they advised him to marry 
a widow and assume the life of a householder. By doing so no 
sin was incurred by either party, as stated in the scriptures of 
the recluses (TSpasagame). For, they said : 

qf?fo i 

jtfIW qr^afr r%#q?r ti 

“ In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband 
has renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen 
away from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to 
women. ” 

The text on this subject occurring in the Smptis of ParS-sara 
and Narada, and also in that of Mann, according to a statement 
of Madhava contained in his commentary on ParSsara, though 
not found there now, is : 

Jjcr srsrfik* qfa% q#r I 

su^oit qf?fcsq)r 11 
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The difference between the two texts is little ; the words are 
merely transposed in the first line, and we have JR& for 
This transposition, however, allows of the proper locative 
of qrfo being used, without the violation of the metre. 

In connection with another story of a re-marriage, the Brahmans 
of Kusumapura are represented to have said to Manovega, 
who had on that occasion appeared there in the form of an ascetic, 
“Even if a woman is married once, when through ill-luck the 
husband dies, it is fit that she should go through the ceremony 
[of marriage] again, provided there has been no cohabitation. 
When the husband has gone away from home, a good wife 
should wait for eight years if she has already borne a child, and 
for four if she has not. If husbands in five suoh conditions are 
taken when there is reason, the women do not incur sin. This is 
what Vyftsa and others say.” 1 

From all this, it follows that widow-marriage was not a thing 
unheard of in 1014 A.D., and that the principal Sm^ti texts were 
very well-known at the time and quoted in support of it. 

The story goes on. Marujapa Kausika married a widow as 
directed by the recluses ; and they lived together as husband 
and wife. A girl was born to them, and she grew to be a 
woman of uncommon beauty. Her- name was ChSya. Subse¬ 
quently, Manxjapa Kausika conceived the idea of going with his 

, i cr.^rr trforftarrfo (fsr) vtor: i 

jrcfhjFnr( % )i st’ttM sn%cri( m i 
** stftEt *rfcr i 

_ *V. ... ^ . . * — _ ^ * ■ it 

•r ^nprr sfh ii 

The numeral ‘five’ here must refer to the five cases mentioned in the text given 
above. • 

40 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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wife on a pilgrimage to holy places ; but as ChSyS, on account 
of her tender age, could not be taken along with them, he was 
for a long time considering who would be the proper person to 
whose care he should commit her. Brahman, Vi$pu, and 
Siva would not do, on account of their various misdeeds in 
matters of women, which are here narrated in detail and with 
zest; and the only person fit to take care of the girl was Yama, 
the God of Death. The father committed the girl to his care 
and went away with his wife. Yama, however, enamoured of 
her beauty, used her as his wife ; but, in order that she might 
not be seen and taken away from him, he concealed her in his 
stomach. 

After some time, Vayu, the God of Wind, remarked to 
his friend Agni, the God of Fire, that Yama was the happiest 
of the gods, living as he did in the company of a woman of 
incomparable beauty. Agni asked how he could have access to 
her ; but Vayu replied that Yama concealed her in his stomach 
# and it was not possible even to see her. Still, he said, when 
Yama went to perform ablutions and the sin-wiping ceremony 
(Aghamarsana) he disgorged her, and then only she was to be 
found alone. Agni took advantage of that opportunity and 
appeared before her on one occasion. He could win her easily 
and spent some time in amorous intercourse ivith her. When 
it was time for Yama to come back, ChSy& told Agni to dis¬ 
appear, as he would destroy both of them if seen together. But 
Agni refused to go, whereupon she swallowed him and kept 
him. concealed in her stomach. 

Agni having thus disappeared from the world, the usual 
course of sacrifices and of cooking was interrupted, and 
gods and men were greatly troubled. Thereupon Indra told 
Vayu to find out Agni. Vayu searched for him everywhere, 
but did not find him. He informed Indra of this, but said 
that there was one place which he had not searched and 
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where he was likely to be found. Thereupon he invited all 
the< gods to a feast. He gave one seat and one offering 
to each of the gods, but provided Yama with three. 
Yama asked why he gave him three. If he was thinking 
of his beloved who was concealed within him, he should 
give two ; Imt why three ? Vayu promised to explain the 
reason, and told him to disgorge Chaya. This Yama 
did ; and when Chaya appeared, Vayu told her to disgorge 
Agni. She did let out Agni accordingly and everybody was 
surprised. 4 

Here we have one of the many stories about the disappearance 
of Agni. 

In this way the Vidyadhara goes on transforming himself into 
a different person on each occasion, discoursing with the Brahmans 
and afterwards pointing out the absurdities of the Brahmanic 
sacred books to his friend. The following are some of the 
observations he addresses to the latter. “ All people divide 
property between themselves everywhere ; but the division of a 
woman [among several men] is censured even by the censurable. 1 
The Vyasa who was the son of YojanagandhS was a different 
man from him who was the son of Satyavati, a happy princess. 
Parasara the king was a different man from Parasara the 
ascetic ; people confound them, being deluded by the identity 
of name. Duryodliana and others were the sons of Gandhari, 
and Dhptara^ra ; the five Pftrujavas are well-known in the world 
as the sons of Kunti and Madrl. All the sons of Gandhari, 
together with Kama, allied themselves with Jarasaihdha and the 
Pspglavas with Kesava. The powerful Vasudeva, having killed 
Jarasaihdha in battle, became the [one] lord of the earth on the 
whole surface of the earth. The sons of Kunti having practised 
religious austerities went to the place of Siva or a holy place ; 


„ 1 This is an allusion to Draupadfa becoming the wife of the five Panda vaa, 
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the two sons of Madri being desirous of salvation attained to 
accomplishment in all respects. Duryodhana and the rest 
having resorted to the teaching of the Jina reached the abode of 
the gods in accordance with their respective deeds. This is old 
history, but it is told in a different manner by Vyasa ; how can 
men whose minds are warped by a false faith speak the truth ?” 

Again, Manovega said to his friend, “ You have heard the 
Sastra of our opponents which is full of incredible things. He 
who follows their precepts or the directions laid down by them 
does not obtain the desired fruit. Does anybody ever obtain 
oil by wringing sand ? It is not possible for monkeys to kill 
Eakgasas ; what a difference between gods possessed of the 
eight great virtues and unintelligent brute creatures ! How can 
huge mountains be lifted up by monkeys, and how can they 
stand (float) on the sea the waters of which are deep ? If ESvapa 
became incapable of being killed by the gods through a boon 
[of Siva], how could a god becoming a man kill him ? It will 
not do even to say that gods became monkeys and killed the 
Eak$asas ; you do not get what you want even thus. How can 
the All-knowing Samkara grant such a boon—a boon which 
was the source of irremediable harm to the world, even 
to the gods ? When one thinks over the Purftnas of the opponents, 
one finds no worth in them ; can anybody find butter by churn¬ 
ing water? These [beings] Sugriva and others were not monkeys; 
i and Havana and others were not Eak$asas, 0 friend, such as 
people imagine. All these were men, pure, righteous, and 
spirited, following the religion of Jina. They were called 
monkeys because their banner had a monkey on it, and the 
Eak$asas, who were acquainted with a great many powerful arts, 
w r ere so because they had a Eakgasa on their banner. One who 
desires salvation should have his eyes clear and believe these 
beings to be as they wero described by Gautama, the lord of the 
Jinas, to Srenika.” 
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Again ; " Thus wore great and righteous men of olden times 
, described differently from what they were by Yyasa and others, 
whose minds were darkened by a false faith and who were not 
afraid of being precipitated into the great Hollow. The deluded 
Yyasa spoke a falsehood when he said that Duryodhana, the bee 
on the lotuses in the shape of the feet of the Jina, who was in 
his last bodily form, died, being killed by Bhlma. Kumbhakarpa, 

Indrajit and others whose hearts were anxious to embrace the 
lady Mukti or Salvation, had the nature of a R£k$asa attributed 
to them, which is sinful, involving, as it does, the abominable 
practice of the eating of flesh and even of men. Yalmlki spoke 
falsely when he said that the great-souled Vali, who was the 
bridegroom of the. bride in the shape of Perfection, and the 
fetters of whose deeds were broken, was struck by Rama and 
killed.” 

A good deal of this is written in the manner of a sectarian, but 
it does appear that the stories of the Mahabharata and RamSyana 
are differently told by the Jainas, and point perhaps to different 
authentic rescensions. 

In the event, Pavanavega’s mind is turned away from the 
popular religion, whereupon Manovega takes him again to 
Jinamati, the saint of Ujjayini, who instructs him in the Jaina 
faith. 

x4.mitagati’s spiritual genealogy is as follows :—1 Yirasena the 
best of the Mathuras (monks of Mathura), 2 Devasvamin, 

3 Amitagati, 4 Nernisena, 5 Madhavasena, 6 Amitagati, the 
author. * 

AN ANTHQ3X>GY BY DHANAMJAYA 

Nos. 1145 and 1146 are two copies of a thesaurus by a 
Digambara Jaina of the name of Dhanamjaya. At the end of the 
first Pariccheda or part occurs a stanza in which Dhanamjaya is 
called a Kavi or poet. In the next it is said, “The argumentation 
of Akalanka, grammatical rules of Pttjyapada, and the poem of 
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the poet of the Dvihsariidh&na—this is a triad of jewels.” 

“ DvihsamdhSna ” is two-fold interpretation ; and a poem each 
verse of which is written with the intention of bringing out two 
senses is a Dvih saindhana Kavya. It appears, therefore, from 
these two Slokas that Dhanamjaya, the author of the thesaurus, 
is the author of DvihsamdhSina Kavya also. No. 1142 is a copy 
of this Kavya, and No. 1143 of a commentary on it by 
Nemicandra. Here also the author is named Dhanamjaya. 
Vardhamana in his Gaparatnamahodadhi quotes Dhanamjaya. 
I find the Slokas in the copy of the Dvihasamdhana before me. 
That in p. 97 of Eggeling’S Edition is the 51st stanza of Canto IX, 
that in p. 409, is the 22nd of Canto XVIII, and that in p. 435, is 
the 6th of Canto IV. 

The proper title of the poem is Rftghavapapcjaviya and each 
verse has two senses, one applicable to the MahabhSrata story 
and the other to the Ramayapa story. As the Jainas copy the 
Brahmans in their profane literature, and as we have a 
Meghadflta of the Digambara Jainas, and also one of the 
Svetambaras, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Dhanamjaya 
borrowed the idea of a Raghavapandavlya from the Brahmanic 
poem of that name by Kaviraja. 

Kaviraja must have flourished about or after the time of 
Munja of Dhara, since he compares his patron Kamadeva 
of Jayantlpurl with Munja. Munja was put to death in 
about 996 A.D. by Tailapa. 1 Vardhamana composed his 
Gaparatnamahodadhi in the year 1197 Vile ram a or 1141 a.d. 
Both Kaviraja and Dhanamjaya, therefore, must have lived in 
the interval between those two dates, the latter being considerably 
younger than the former, if the supposition of imitation is correct. 

According to Mr. K. B. Pathak, the Kanarese poet 
Abhinava-Pampa speaks of one Srutaklrtitraividya as the author 
of a Raghavapapdavlya. A writer of the name of Meghacandra 


1 See my Report for 1882-83, p. 45. [ =Ante, p. 61. N. B. U,] 
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appears from a certain statement of his to be a contemporary 
of this Pampa, and Meghacandra’s son wrote a work in 1076 
Saka or 1154 a.d. 1 There is nothing to show definitely that 
Srutaklrti was the same as Dhanamjaya and his Raghava- 
papdavlya the same as Dhanafbjaya’s. But the date of the son of 
a contemporary of Pampa does harmonize with the dates arrived 
at before, and is not against the supposition . of the identity of 
the two individuals and the two poems. 

NOTICES .OF SOME MANUSCRIPTS BELONGING 
TO THIS COLLECTION 

[Originally included in the Report on search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for 1887-91, pages lv-~-lxxxviii] 

prayogaparijata by nbsimha 
» 


No. 294 is Prayogaparijata Pakayajnakapcla. 

The following are the authors and works quoted in this 
Manuscript:— 


Agnipurapa. 

Devala. 

Atri. 

DevlpurSna. 

Amarakosa. 

Narada. 

Adipurana. 

Naradlyapurana. 

Apastamba. 

PadmapurSpa. 

Asvalayanacarya. 

Pulastya. 

Usanas. 

Pracetas. 

IJgvidhana. 

Bphaspati. 

Kalanirnaya. 

Brahmapurana. 

Kurmapurana. 

Brahma vaivarta. 

Garu<Japurapa. 

Brahmap<Japurapa. 

Gobhila. 

Bhagavadgita. 

Candrika. 

Bharadvaja. 

Chandogaparisi$ta. 

BhavisyapurSna. 

Jatukarpya. 

Bhpgu. 


1 Indian Antiquary, Yol, XIV, p. 14, 
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Yispupurana, 

Yyasa. 

Sankha. 

Sambhu. 

S&tatapa. 

SSlankayana. 

Saunaka. 

§attrirhsanmata. 

Sumanta. 

Saurapurftna. 

SkandapurSna. 

Smytibh&skara. 

Sm]*tyarthasara. 

Harita. 

Hemadri. 


Matsyapur&na. 

Marici. 

Markap<Jeya. 

Mark and eyapm*ana. 
Yama. 

Yajfiavalkya. 

Laugakgi. 

YarahapurSna. 

Yasi^tka. 

YayupurSna. 

Yfddhamanu. 

Ypddhavasistha* 

Yisvamitra. 

Yi$nu. 

Yignudharmottara. 


Prayogaparijata is quoted in tbe Prayogaratna by NSrayana- 
bhatta whose latest known date is 1568 A.D., and it quotes 
Hemadri whose latest date is 1272 A.D. No closer approxi¬ 
mation to the date of Nj*simha, the author, can be made. In 
a passage on fol. 73 he states that he will give the names of the 
articles not to be used in certain rites in the Karnataka 
language, wherefore he appears to have been a Kanarese Pandit. 


GITAG0V1NDA WITH A COMMENTARY 


No. 346 is Gltagovinda with a commentary entitled RasikapriyS. 
The 1st leaf is wanting and the opening words of the 3rd verse. 

This is a commentary on Jayadeva’s Glta-Govinda by 
Kumbhakarna, who, as stated in the introduction, was a prince 
belonging to the dynasty that ruled over Medapata or Mewar 
in Rajputana. The progenitor of the race was Rappa and the 
first prince of note was Guhila, after whom the dynasty was 
called by the name of Gehlote. In the course of time a famous 
prince of the name of Hammlra belonging to the family ruled 
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over Mewar. He was succeeded by his son K$etrasimha and this 
latter by Lak$a. After Lak$a his son Mokala came to the 
throne, and Mokala was followed by Kumbhakarna. 

These names are also given by Tod in his Annals of Rajasthfma 
and in this order. The dates of accession of the princes are 
according to him the following :— 


Hammira, 1301 a.d. 

Khaitasimha (K$etrasirhlia), 1365 a.d. 

Lak$a, 1373 a.d. 

Mokala, 1398 A.D. 

Kumbho (Kumbhakarna), 1419 a.d , and reigned 
to 1469 A.D. 


This king is noticed in my Report for 1882-83 as the patron 
of the architect, Mandana, the author of the Rftjavallabha- 
mandana. Tod mentions Kumbho’s having composed this 
commentary or what he calls “ Appendix to the divine melodies 
in praise of Crishna. ,, 

In the commentary the author quotes Karikas from the 
Kavyaprakasa and also some of the instances. The metre of the 
first verse of the original, which is Ssrdulavikr^lita, is thus 
defined :— 



and Yasantatilaka of the next is given as 

3rf7T sntfcrfcirarsFr cr+nrr sntr *r: i 

These are the definitions of the two metres given in the 
Yfttaratnakara of Ked&rabhatta, so that this work is not later 
than the first quarter of the fifteenth century. In commenting 
on the 3rd verse, Kumbhakarna makes out the six following 
poets as mentioned therein :— 

Umapatidhara, Govardhana, 

Jayadeva, Srutadhara, 

Sarana, Dhoyi (Kavik?mapati), 


41 [R. G, Bkandarkar’s Works, Vo 1 . II ] 
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and reports the tradition that these six. Pandits adorned the 
court of LakgmaTiasena. A verse from Goi-Dhoikavir5ja, 
qiioted by Jahlana will be found in the succeeding pages. 
Kaviraja is a paraphrase of KaViksmSpati. Laksmanasena came 
to the throne in Bengal after 1168 A.D., as will be seen hereafter. 


PORNABHADRA’S paKcopakhyana 


No. 371 is Pancopakliyana. 

This is an edition of the Pancatantra prepared under the 
direction of a Mantrin or minister of the name of Soma and 
completed on the 3rd Tithi of the dark half of Phalguna of the 
year 1255 by a man of the name of Purnabhadra. The text of 
the Pancatantra, he says, had become corrupt, and he corrected 
every letter, word, sentence, story and verse. Accordingly we 
find on comparing this edition with the existing text as printed 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series that there are differences of 
reading in almost every line. Some of the prose passages and 
verses in the latter are omitted and sometimes there are others 
in the place of those occurring there. Sometimes there are 
verbose prose passages to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the existing text. The work might be characterized as 
Pancatantra re-written. Who the Soma-Mantrin mentioned by 
the author was it is difficult to say. The date in all probability 
refers to the era of Vikrama, wherefore it is equivalent to 1199 A.D. 


PADYAYENI BY VENIDATTA 

♦ • 


No. 375 is Pad ya veil I by Vegldatta, son of Jagajjivana, 
grandson of Nllakaidha, and belonging to Yajnika family. 

Names of authors and works occurring at the end of the 
verses quoted 


Akabbarikalidasa. 

Akalajalada. 

Anantabhrata. 


Amara. 

Amaracanda. 

Asamitra. 
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Indrakavi. 
Uddamakavi. 
Kavikankana. 
Kaviraja. 
Kavlndra. 
Kalidasa. 
Kurmacalanrpati. 
Kr$nadasa. 

. Kp^napapdita. 
Kerali. 

Kesarikavi. 

Kgemendra. 

Gapapati. 

GGrjara. 

Govardkana. 

Govindabkatta. 

Gauri. 

Gauripriya. 

Ghanasyama. 

Candracuda. 

Cintamani. 

Cintamanidiksita. 

Jagajjlvana. 

J aga j j I va nav r j y a. 

Jagannatka. 

Jayadeva. 

Triyikramabhatta. 

Dapdin. 

Damodarabkatta. 

Devasiddkivedin. 

Devesvara. 

Dkrirta. 

Natkopadhyaya. 

Nllakaptha. 


(si. 

PadmavatT. 

Pingala. 

Prabkakarabhat (a. 

Balakr$na. 

Balajibkatta. 

Bindukavi. 

Bilhapa. 

Brakmendrasvamin. 

Bhartykari. 

Bhavadeva. 

Bhanukara. 

Bkuvan&nanda. 

Bkupatimisra. 

Bko j apraban dha. 

Madhuskdanasarasvatl. 

Madkusadanasvamin.' 

Makakavi. 

MSdkava. 

Maitkila. 

Morika. 

Mokana. 

Mokana Otr5 (dra, ?)ka. 
Raghunatkopadhyaya. 

Ratn&valif. 

Ramfinathakaviraja. 

Ramacandra. 

Ramacand rabhatt a. 

Ramacandragamin. 

Ramacandropadhyaya. 

Ramajit. 

Rayabhatta. 

Rudra. 

Rapaka. 

Laksmana. 
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Sarhgadhara. 

Siva. 

Sivananda. 

Si$ta. 

Sriyajnika. 

Srihar$a. 

Sarimasika. 

Sadasiva. 

Sarvadasa. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Simhadatta. 

Subha?itamuktavali. 

Smarapuhgava. 

Harinarayanamisra. 

Hariharabhatta. 

HanQmat. 


Lak§manasena. 

Lak§manasenaputra. 

Loliinba. 

Yamsimisra. 

Yanlkanthftbharana. 

Y Spirasalavr j ya. 
Yahinlpati. 

Yijasegara (Dvijasekhara ?) 
Yitt'halesvara. 

Yir&ja. 

Yisvarn bha tabby at ta. 

Y epidatta. 

Yeradidatta (datta ?). 
Yaidyabhanu. 

Yyasa. 

Samkaramisra. 


Dr. Rajendralal Mitra notices a MS. dated 1701 of a glossary 
composed by the author and entitled PaficatattvaprakasikS 
(Yol. IY, p. 48). From the letters SK. printed after the date, it 
appears that it is to be referred to the Saka era. Prof. Aufrecht, 
however, seems to refer it to the Vikrama era and consider its 
equivalent (1644 A.D.) to be the date of the composition of the 
work (Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I, p. 314). 


PADYIMRTATARANGINI BY BHASKARA 


No. 376 is Padyamrtataranginl by Bhilskara, son of Apajibha- 
*tta and belonging to the family of Agnihotrin. 

Names of poets and works occurring at the end of verses 


Akabariyakalidasa. 

Anyoktikanthabharana. 

Amarusataka. 

KSvyaprakasa. 

Gapapati. 


Gadadhara. 

Gunakara. 

Gauda. 


Candrakavi. 

Jayadeva. 
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Trivikrama. 

Devagapa. 

Dharanxdharabhatta. 

Pand itaraja. 

Prastavacint&mapi. 

Bhattanxlakap£ha. 

Bhanukara. 

Bhavasataka. 

Bhaskara. 

Bheribhankara. 

Matkpta (Bhaskarakpta) 
Bhaskaracaritra. 


Martakavi. 

Ramacandra. 

Lak$mana. 

V amsidharamisra. 
Valmiki. 

Vidyapati. 

Viimnathav&hinXpati. 

£krngadhara. 

Sapmasika. 

Sadasiva. 

Sabhyakanthabharana. 

Haribhatta. 


The commentary on the Vj-ttaratnSkara to be noticed below, 
apparently by the same author, was composed in Yikrama 1732 
or 1676 A.D. Probably this author is the same as the author of the 
Paribh5?abhaskara noticed in my Report for 1883-84 p. 60;* 
for in both cases the author’s name was Bhaskara, his father’s 
Apaji, grandfather s Hari, and great-grandfather’s Purugottama, 
the family name being Agnihotrin. In the colphon of the 
commentary on the Yrttaratnakara, Bhasbara’s other name is. 
given as Hari. Probably his grandfather’s name was given to 
him according to th<i usual Maratha custom. Bhaskara’s chro¬ 
nological relations with Bhaftoji Dikgita and Nagojibhaita 
mentioned in the Report’ are consistent with the above date. 

SABHYALAMKARANA BY GOYINDAJI 

No. 417 is SabhySlamkarana by Govindaji (Sanskritized 
into Govindajit). 

Names of poets and works occurring at the end of the verses 
quoted :— 


Amaraka. 

Amaracandra. 


Uddlyakavi. 

Utpala. 


1 Ante. p. m [N. B. U.] 

2 Ante. p. 162 [N. B. U.] 
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Kalasa. 

KavirSLja. 

Kalidasa. 

Kumaradasa. 

K$emendra. 

Ganapati. 

Gadadhara. 

Gopaditya. 

Govardhana. 

Gha^akharpara. 

JayamSdhava. 

Trivikrama. 

Dapdin. 

Darpana. 

DharmadSsa. 

Nirmala. 

Nllakantha. 

N ilakaptkasukla. 
Prablifikarabhatta. 

. Balabharata. 
Baiiabhatta. 
Bilvamangala. 

Bilhana. 

Bhafctasomesvara. 

Bhartrhari. 

Bhavabhtiti. 

BMnukara. 

Bhanupapdita. 
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! Bharavi. 

BhavamiSra. 

Bhasa. 

Bhlmasimha. 

Bhimasena. 

Bhojaprabandha. 

Mahanataka. 

Magha. 

Murari. 

Medha (dhra ?). 

Raghupati. 

Rajasekhara. 

Ragha vanandade va 
Rudra. 

Lak§mapa. 

Yararuoi. 

Yaraha. 

Vasudeva. 

Yikatanitamba. 

Yedavyasa. 

Sakavrddhi. 

BSxngadliara. 

Sivasvamin. 

Srihar^a. 

SapmS-sika. 

Samkula. 

llarihara. 


alamkaramanjCsa by devasamkara 


No. 519 is AlariikarainailjQ§a by Devasamkara. 

[After the Introduction] follow tile following verses, in which 
Bajirav the First of the Peshwa family, and his descendants 
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Madhavarav and Itaghava or Raghunatharav are noticed, and a 
ourious etymology of the word Peshwa is given. : 

wjx f^rroiPT irirlt i 

cm% li M. 

?fcf ni STcT JT$3[! ' 

5fT^n«r ii \s II 

crer TjftvpFro'4'r i 

jng^r *m%3rr: li e n 

StFT^r f%f^5Tt f%¥i#r l 
amr: sferet li 

cr«rrr^r li 

^JTrRrcsFr i etc. 

This is a work on AlaihkSras alone like Appayya Dlkgita’s 
Kuvalayananda. The instances are framed by the author, and 
in them he sings of the glories of the Peshwas Madhavarav the 
First and his uncle Raghunatharav, who is spoken of as Raghava. 
This is the latest instance of the embodiment of the idea of making 
the flattery of a royal personage subserve a scientific purpose, 
the earliest known to us being Halayudha’s Kavirahasya and 
later ones, the Ekavali to be next noticed and the PratSparudrlya. 

Both Madhavarav and Raghunatharav are styled kings, and 
in the instances, sometimes Madhavarav is spoken of, and 
sometimes Raghunatharav. Madhavrav became Peshwa in 1761 
and up to 1768 his uncle was associated with him in the 
Administration. The author, therefore, had that state of things 
before his mind’s eye and must have composed his treatise 
during that period. Ramsastrin, the celebrated NySySdhisa 
or Chief Justice in Madhavarav’s time, is thus spoken of 

jtsts i 
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RamaSastrin is thus placed on a level with Gautama and 
Kapada. 

From the following colophon it appears that the 
author’s name was Devasamkara, his father’s Nahanabhayi, 
and his surname Purohita. He was a Gujarati Brahman, native 
of Raner, probably the same as Rander,and lived at Urafcpattana, 
which must be Olpad. Both places are near Surat. 




JTTR%»T 

HHTHT 





VIDYADHARA’S EKAVALI WITH MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 


No. 535 is Ekavall with Mallinatha’s commentary. 

/This is a transcript, oaused to be made by me for our Collection, 
of a Manuscript belonging to Govind Sastri Nirantar of Nasik. 
In Part I of my “ List of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries, 
etc.,” published in 1893, that Manuscript bears No. 133. The 
author’s name is Vidyadliara. 

The Ekavall is a work on the Alamkarasastra written on the 
lines of the Kavyaprakasa. Like the latter it consists of 
Karikas followed by an explanation. Sometimes we have the 
same expressions and passages as in the older work. It 
consists of eight parts called TJnmegas, the subjects treated 
in which are the following :— 


I.—Dhvanivyavasthapana. 
II.—Sabdarthaniriipana. 
Ill,—Dhvanibheda. 

IY.—Gunibhatavyaiigya. 


V.—Gun anir upana. 

VI.—Doganiriipana. 

VII.—SabdalaiiikSra. 

VIII.—Arthalamkara. 


In the first of these we have the subject-matter of the first 
Ullasa of the Kavyaprakasa and the latter part of the fifth, in 
which Vyangya or Dhvani, i.e., suggested sense, is established 
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as something independent of the Abhidheya or conventional and 
Lak$ya or figurative, and as forming the soul of a Eftvya. The 
second TJnme$a corresponds to the second IJll&sa, the subject- 
matter of the third Ullasa being despatched with a short notice 
at the end. The third and fourth of the above correspond to 
the fourth and fifth parts of the Kavyaprakasa, the fifth to the 
eighth, the sixth to the seventh, and the seventh and the eighth 
to the ninth and tenth. There is nothing corresponding to the 
sixth Ullasa of the KavyaprakSsa ; for Mammata himself 
considers that as a separate chapter to be unnecessary, as its 
subject-matter is embraced in the ninth and tenth Ullasas. 

At fol. ’S b and 9 a* and b occur the following verses :— 

I 

^TT^sfRlft ^ fsaR: II 

feraglt f%vi% Br 

f%rirar i 

w.r*x T^rf11 * 

5CTim('iT)i fewror^rr sKfasr w q f n 

T^fRcf ?r q-fWnRTrRgfjftsrfrr II 


What is peculiar to this work is that the instances of the rules 
have been framed by the author and they are all in praise of a 
prince of the name of Narasirhha. It will be seen that 
Vidyadhara mentions Harihara in the above. The prince Arjuna, 
from 'whom he got amazing wealth, must have been the ruler of 
Malwa of that name whose earliest and latest known dates are 
42 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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1211 A.D. and 1216 A.D. 1 Harihara, a Jaina poet named 
Madanakirti, and Somesvara the author of the Klrttikaumudl 
and Surathotsava, were contemporaries 2 and the last wrote the 
Surathotsava while Vastupala was alive. Vastupfila died in 
1298 Vikrama, i. e., 1242 A.D. 3 So that all these authors 
flourished during the early decades of the 13th century. 

In the body of the work certain attributes are applied to 
Npsimha or Narasimha of a nature calculated to afford help in 
determining his identity. They are as follows :— 

f. 31 a cr^r i r. 92 a sfftFg- 

f. 95 a 

f. 33 b JRnUrqt qrf&nssn;: t f. 66 a 

qrfsyrrjsrc:. 

F. 49 b 52 b 5fi^T srrsfatfr 

STTSf^r: I 

f. 6i« %'rnrr *r srfa: qrf&Spgr: 1 

sipirfaqr. 

f. 93 a #: qrf^^r 

F. 99 a gaitarrajrchr 1 

Narasimha was thus king of Utkala and Kalinga. Utkala is 
the name of modern Orissa, and the province bordering on it 
to the south was called Kalinga. They both appear to have 
constituted one kingdom. Narasimha is represented by his 
magniloquent flatterer to have humbled the pride of Hammlra. 
It is more than doubtful whether he actually did so, but from 
the use of the epithet we may safely infer that Narasimha was 
a contemporary of Hammlra ; but which Hammlra is meant 
must be determined, as there were three princes of that name. 

1 See my Report for 1883-84, p. 105 [=Ante, p. 260 N.B.U.]. 

2 Ibid, p. 57 [ = Ante, p. 168 N.B.U.], 

3 Ibid, pp. 22 and 14 [=Ante, p. 93 and p. 80, respectively N.B.U.]. 
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The first belonged to the Harauti branch of the Chohan family 
and appears not to have been a person of note. He was a 
dependent of Pj*thirSja and was killed in 1193 A.D. As the 
terminus a quo for Vidyadhara (who must have been a protege 
of Narasimha, as no poet bestows suoh fulsome praise on a 
deceased prince) is, as shown above, the early decades of the 
13th century, this Hammira cannot have been Narasiriiha’s 
contemporary. Besides, Orissa was not ruled over by a king 
of that name from 1024 to 1237 A.D. 

Another Hammira was the prince who belonged to the 
Gehlote family and was, as stated in the Introduction to the 
RasikapriyS, 1 2 an ancestor of Kumbhakarna, king of Medapata 
or Mewar and reigned from 1301 A.D. to 1365 A.D. A third 
was the king of Sakambari of the race of ChahuvSna 
mentioned by Sarngadhara in the beginning of his anthology, 
and represented by him to have been famous for his bravery 
which equalled that of Arjuna. He is the hero of the 
Hammira Mahakavya of NayacandrasQri and is represented 
to have begun to reign in 1339 of Yikrama Samvat, i.e., 
1283 A.D.* It was this Hammira who defended the fortress 
of Ranthambhor (Rapastambhapura) with bravery against 
Alla-ud-din Khilji for more than a year and fell at last 
when it was taken in the year 1301 A.D. 

Both these princes bearing the name of Hammira were 
famous. But as the Chohan prince is represented by 
Nayaoandra as having attempted the conquest of Southern 
countries, he was probably the Hammira alluded to by 
Vidyadhara. The Mahomedan power must have been 
firmly established in India at the time of Narasimha, for 
his panegyrist says in the following verse, which contains an 
instance of the figure called Vyajokti, that the supreme lord of 


1 Ante, p. 321 [N.B.U.] 

2 Kirtane’s edition, pp. 27 and 66, v. 66. 
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the Sakas trembled when he heard a peal of thunder, thinking 
it to be the sound of the drum of the marching army of the 
lord of the Utkalas, and concealed his fear and tremor by 
pretending that the embrace of his beloved had sent a thrill of 
joy into his frame. 




The Mahomedans were, for some time after the conquest of 
the country by them, called Sakas by some of the Sanskrit 
writers, and the name Yavana to designate them came into more 
general use afterwards. 

All these considerations lead us to about the end of the 13th 
century as the period when Narasimha and Yidyadhara, the 
author of the Ekavall flourished. And from the list of the 
kings of Orissa given by SirW. W. Hunter and copied by 
Mr. Sewell in his “ Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India,” 
it appears that there was a Narasimha who ruled over the 
country from 1282 a.d. to 1307 a.d. If the Hammira alluded to 
was the Mewar prince of that name, our Narasimha may have 
been the one who reigned from 1307 to 1327. There were two 
more Narasiihhas after 1327 ; but they reigned for only 2 years 
and 1 year respectively, and therefore neither can have been the 
hero panegyrised by Yidyadhara. There was another still, who 
reigned from 1257 to 1282. But he has been excluded by the 
whole trend of our argument. 

Thus then the Ekavall was written about the end of the 13th 
or the beginning of the 14th century of the Christian era. It 
is quoted by Mallinatha in his commentaries and also by 
Appayya Dik$ita in the Kuvalayananda. In the Ekavall I 
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find quoted the verse Kimasubhir glapitaib, etc., which occurs 
in Sriharga’s Nai$adhrya. 

The commentary called Tarala, or central gem, of the 
Ekavalr, or one-stringed necklace, is by Mallinfitha, the celebrated 
commentator oh the Kavyas. In the sixth of the Introductory 
•verses which has a double sense, the commentator says that 
“ this Ekavali, though a work of merit and an ornament, was 
because it had not a commentary (this Tarala) kept or secreted 
in treasure-houses as a necklace is, though it has a string and is 
an ornament when it has not the central gem. Now that the 
Ekavalr necklace has a bright central gem in the shape of an 
elucidatory commentary (Tarala), may blessed persons wear it 
round the neck and on the bosom, that is, get the work by heart 
and commit it to memory.* 1 

It would thus appear that the Ekavalr was not for some time 
studied and the work was neglected because it had no com¬ 
mentary ; from which it is to be concluded that Mallinatha 
wrote the Tarala after a certain period had elapsed since the 
composition of the original. What the duration of the period 
was it is difficult to determine. But it must have been pretty 
long, since the Ek&valx is not a string of unintelligible Karikas 
which require a commentary from the very beginning, but 
consists of Karikas and the author’s Vftti or elucidatory 
remarks. At any rate it would not be unsafe to suppose that 
Mallinatha did not live before the middle of the 14th century. 

In the Catalogus Catalogorum Professor Aufrecht mentions 
apparently three different works of the name of Ekavalr, 
evidently because he had not the means of going beyond the 
vague.statements contained in the catalogues before him. The 
second is by Mahamahesvara Kavi noticed by Burnell (54 bX 
This work is the same as the one I have described; for its 
beginning, Praleyacalakanyaka etc., is the same as that of my 
Ekavalr (see the extract in Part I of my ‘Lists* referred to above. 
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p. 64) and like the latter contains eight Unme^as. Where 
Burnell gets the name MaMmahesvara Kavi from, if it is not to 
be taken as an epithet of Vidyadhara, and the curious 
identification with Abhinavagupta, the famous author of the 
DhvanySilokalocana which he calls K&vyalokalocana, I do not 


know. 


The commentary Tarala noticed by Professor Weber (Berlin 
Catalogue, No. 1723) is the same as the Tarala mentioned 
above, as will be seen from the extract. It is a commentary 
on Yidyadhara’s work. The third noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht is, of course, the same as ours, since the name of the 
author is the same ; and the first must also be the same, though 
no particulars are given. Mallin&tha cites the EkSvall which 
he has commented on. So that it follows that we know of one 
work only of the name, and its author was VidySdhara and 
oommentator Mallinatha. 


PlftCALARTHAPRADlPA 


No. 545 is PingalSrthapradipa. 

This work appears from a statement in Dr. Kielhorn’s 
Report for 1880-81 (p. 71) to have been composed in Sarnvat 
1657 or 1601 A*D. Burnell’s Manuscript of the work was 
written in Saka 1554 i.e., 1632 A.D. (Tanjore Cat., pp. 53 and 
175), and Kielhorn’s in Saiiivat 1716 or 1660 A.D. 

Among the works and authors quoted are the following :— 
HarSvalT. Srutabodha by Kalidasa. 

Salivahana. Udaharanamanjarl, composed 


Yaplbhu§ana. 

Vpttaratnakara. 

Pingala and Pihgalanaga. 
Chandoratnakara. 
Yfttamauktikavartikaduskaro- 
ddhara, composed by himself. 


by himself. 
Dasakumara. 
Sarasvatlkanthsbharapa. 
Chandomanjarl. 
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In the instances of the different metres, there are Prakrit 
verses in praise of several princes of the middle ages. They are 
as follows :—r 

I. Candesvara—* 

19 a *nigiriTT% i stit l 

*a^r sartor ittt qarwfrr i 

TrtTrTqTr%rft anqrar arcq jt ll 

Com. ^r^orr itt: ^*7 Tirsfri wuctufii- 

JTT^JT sr^I5T4frr TftT ^TT ^Tf^^T^RnpT I l 

II. Cedipati— 

216 3scrarg^iTT% > *T?r • 

TTHRIT 5TT*T OTOT 3T^ WSmf igfl I 

71®t ^T^qfWTT ^rRr gi qri srR® % ll 
Com. %%crRgT«T 5i>rr%i^5T>^f^T foar- 

tt^wti i *r«rr i ^q irm^rot ^gi% *m 

5f% l *nftr0&t)g« i 

III. Hammlra— 

(1) 216'and 22 a *Tr®*ftgiTITfcr I 3TIT I 

giR ’ttst i^r^oi ggnr $r i 
qjRfjar Sj3TtRtt ^81 qrarairc gir gar igfirTT ll 
Com. TnTTTFTTsrrsrr =qT*rrqR?TT q^fr srRT qfTTiwriTSFrq i 
?j>jt i gq gift qri Ti'qm^rprrt%si m ifilftr wq: i % ggi% 
3T<Sq- iRtc^TT *m TfT^ I.....H>Vsq<%?qrT %?f^TT 
it$Tcr q i^ r fi r g^TPR sjq iwtt: i 
(2) 25 b TK5TgHITT% I 5TIT I 

qarnT itht sr# iriSi ti gr^ar s^jftar l 

^ ffgRg it qftar qqqar \ 

qni Tn%ar i*iftT?ftT qa?^igg% 

T %373 w>% it«ki gi% 5 % H 
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VRfSt; | <RT%: ^ITRSTf^n I 

qvn ^jn^n%r ?i% m i qnre’EFn*: 
qi^qR^vnR^ir^qfoq^sR ?r sire* i fer i *req^- 
St’cfr SJRR I SFtfaT ^T%at 

fiqrsr^! I =ar I^HTWfa I 

(3) 366 i^T%^rg5[T^Rr i sr?T i 

tr^T *rn%r i 



'arifosr sfftiw* qisw: Srcftr ^q? i 


f^irim «q? sranr ^ ^rr? iw.% l 
r^mm aif ajvnT 3 tt«i ^renr«n; 3 t^t i 
^ Tnf< ^n% f^rq^ mu f%T%q? stw' 

Com. qrt%i^r q'k-cm^qqrniqiqtfiqRr i w i qtq 
f % ig frr &r qqnmf^f^q: RWRrRq^R'mq *%^5RT**:- 
qqt 5^^^5nqi5OTT%qTsr%<Tt «fti:?Tfi^cra5arf^cr 
...(qT^) ?R<jt *ngpft q;q% | l^qr^f q*ri% ^RP^R 4 * I 
ffcr 5Tq; i t|T%; R^T5aqra«jT^qi% i qq f^qn^ q^nrm qfq- 
qjRTq^qq ariaficr: ^TrerFRqig^rt \ % R q^- 
(3n^qfs#w^rf%f^w) ^qqr% fqq^in%sq ^n$w i 

(4) 376 »PRPRgqT?R% I *RT l 

¥tT3(3T JRS3F ’t’RRRC T^Rr^ST »TT%3T 5F*RT I 
st^rrst JnssrM* ^T%sr qft?R #srt l 
^TRimr ^r^3T rmir arf^ RTstr l 

^tfrc qfesriT^r qto ftqqon q>T3T^ II 

Com. q«rr i wt wsRrasn l qt^qf^irrj I *Ti%qt *I^> 
qfir: i wraraRfat n^RFiRr sTh? iqftsrR ^Rq^RRiTT^r- 
qcft qrq rrt i qsi I 
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?rorwa«rr w I cratft fTcr* »rar ?Rr ru: i 
^H?r\ ^rRRr *rRr wm?: qRr?ft R^rots n 

snc srfiirr srar? v T3W sr? ureqsr feufR i 

V. \ 

wft: utsis cjfc srfarcrnT srf or %rm\ i 

¥f3T^%3r Slfifc3T UST^'^FIDI q% I 

US* T^KSf Rr ^gs: are^ur sfrc^wfR ^ II 
Com. qjfers:# i qur i qfora . 

^Cfwfr^ferr: (*0 crf^^r sifgfes arctsforaN- 
^r ^T^rfrr i utR?t w i^rrf^ f^JTmtsu&u »j?r: i 
usu i or^qf ffrr q>{%?qT5^nr uw*rr*rf %jrrferR%u *jcr: 

! snpn q^rftstfr: 

(#) swfar JrrpPfur *cRt ^ arewiRr f&mxtfo i u&rfiir 
qfe ERRTJTT qj** STSRTft ft*rarctft I ^q^ir%^Tcft% I 
•*wlk« qfrrlr rrt q*nuqR%ft<q^:miTT; strit: 

dtr *Rr urfoRrefrrT f^rftr rut ^Rr %*: r%? arricft- 

sq& l trrqfcr %5nRrirr$tq; II 

IV. Sahasanka — 

22a f^rfloftg^T^dcr i 

qjnrsrf Rri| ?pu? gatfr f^nRrw ^wfcrt i 

nfreqj far^? a =q ^rfirq- g ll 

Com. T%qnnf^R €|T qir^RfcRp I UVJTI U$!% 

qRqPEU ifl cTqfrT IJUUrft f^TT^RT STOn* I foshfc qipR: 

*$t¥s * \ 

V. Kasisvara— 

(1) 23 a arurau^T^q l TRT 1 

=u^t irqr qjFir fro ftri f^lsTon %p5F7t i 

%tit %ttt %tit %ttt q^Ffter RtRiott % T%rfr II 

43 [ R. G. Bh^ndarkar’a Works, Vol. II ] 
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Com. ssfiaRW ttsih Rqfcnq *qfi% l qqr I *3* WT' 
SRRiT* (^t) ^R %aTO 53[I^T s^rTT^T 

?rra?r % q>rcfter qrqqsftq ct rrm. Rql^cra % wart Rrarfa i 

(2) 46a sfrforg^^ I 5T?a i 
lr %Rqsr qTW Rpng wtqrarr rtnrar Rft q& 
qsrrRsr ^1^5 »ow? q% i 

3fT qfrf%3T Rv^Y ’TTfesT JTt%3T 

%®1TT 'flf^T3T qfRoi55RT3T <(*X)3l 3T^0T q% II 

Corn. 3Kfi&rf>fe: ^T^J^TTWWtgwik^ I qqt I %q WSfY* 
mRoi snssr wk i srfeRiqfcR fwn s?qf^Wiqlw 
fam qq i ntsfitST ?Rr f&Rrcqresqq %wt ^srfatrqt Rrq 
a^r^f: i STzrws&rrrc^alr ^wrt %qqq; 

Rrcssr qi ^qR oRn 1 i €teqn« s$«r 

*0?tt: i ^Yirq% qRrq ; i f% =q q?wy sfrfon i 

?Trm jttht rttRq q I %®*mg 

3%cH5 ft ui «*aT fim- qarRqr qq qindRar^t ttstt 
qRq: i 

YI. Acala— 


24 & *Rrwg5reR<r i q^T i 
fogs? q%3T m qq^ qR^Rq ^qqarq^ i 
mz rfnrq? qg qa Rgqq Rrarc i 
qqd^q^q? ^Rrer qqrasqR q^ grf&q i 

Com. Rtg# q^Tfg^q qRyrtr w^qaqqq* qr^rsfT^nr i 

qRg?i ^qqsrqs:.........TR!qgqfcrs.^afRsqanqRqqj- 

^nqqivqqt^q i qai qsrRr^qq rnirr i qq q qrcmRT- 
q< q ^R s^Rkt; qqfg# qgq i qwa-q #rqRfrqR ®req 
q?r: gRqq fqq^rqg^qqssjmgrt i 
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VII. Kama- 


(1) 26 a I 5TIT I 

«kwjt =g^r fOT =5r^i: gorf% I 

irfl: i 

qfe 3? m&lr wife ^ nvsrnrt i 
q^r q*ys: qsfi qt fafsrnrr i 
Com. sR^qfci i qm i qtff vrsrf^ 

*rfct fv&;... ^m*qrcqq.qasfcr.. .«w f'$ qasfrr *ri?r 
TTft =£T3>T^T I.Tmi ^IT 

jurors.mranr Srqf^qasrenfr i qm q *h% q^rf&rar. 

SpsRT: ...qajfcir I qq =5rsf*^rr^i% q;8r ?r^i% 

ms f§tqqs£ arm faigqq q qssfcr i 

(2) 33a I 5T1T i 

% Jif%3T ^3- ^ gjf *n*3r mre i 

fqgm f^rfmar sp^raT qr^T vmn #? ^ n 

Com. qrftofa; qrfeqfcT WcT I HW\\^ ^ WWJW 
aprft i sift g q i...5rq <qqr ni%tr l 

q^q qq wqqrt^ q$<rtiiT*r qf 1 % h . yr+.^itT5 q©rf?rar: 1 
iT^l^qt qj^qfqqr f%5fWT %q ?qqi 1% T^TcT: I 

(3) 426 ^rfTq^sTg^r^f^ l 3T?T I 


1^3V3TC?y35TTTT3T^5? I 


^qflsarq^sm^gq^ i 
q^^T&3mT^q*T3i3?arr i 



!p5TI 


Com. qqi^fq; q»otgqqmqi% I qm i ^ qssqayqfaw^ra' 
g A o us rei # %mqq w> i arm #q qqsNrag^mi sffeq 

n^ni^Fni q^ q^ qq i q%q. 

m^-u^q . %?& ^ar i qm%m ^^tssqsyj 


;: qtff; gjssr i 
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KINGS MENTIONED IN THE PRECEDING VERSES 

I. This extract refers to Cande^vara. The verse contains 
nothing historical. Who this Candesvara was, it is difficult to 
say with certainty. But he was not unlikely Candamahasena or 
Ca^ida of the Chohan race, who ruled over Dholpur and built a 
temple dedicated to Candasvamin, and consecrated it in the 
Vikrama year 893 or 842 A.D . 1 2 3 

II. Cedipati is lord or king of the Cedi country. What 
particular King is meant cannot be determined, but he may be 
Karna, of whom more below. 

III. What is historical in the passages about Hammlra is that 
he was at war with the Mlecchas, i.e., Mahomedans, whose king 
reigned at Delhi. His marches are described. He had a 
counsellor or follower of the name of Jajala. The kings of 
Khorasan, Malava, Malaya, and of the Gurjaras, and Colas were 
defeated. This is probably a tall talk always indulged in by 
sycophants. I have shown* that there were two Rajput 
Hammlras, one of whom was a Chohan and held the fortress of 
Ranthambhor and the other a.Gelilote, who ruled over Mewar. 
It is not distinct which of the two is meant. Both fought with 
the Mahomedans. Perhaps the Chohan prince is alluded to 
here, as Nayacandra represents him to have a faithful follower 
of the name of Jajadeva. 8 Jftjadeva and the counsellor J&jala 
alluded to in III (3) are probably one and the same person. 

IY. Sahasanka was a prince who reigned at Kanoj and who is 
mentioned by Mahesvara in his introduction to the Yisvaprakasa. 
One of his works, as also one of the works of the author of the 
Nai?adhlya» is called Sfihasahkacaritra. Govinda IY of the 
Ra^rakuta dynasty, whose latest known date is 933 a.d., was 

1 Inscription translated by Dr. Hultzsch in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, p. 38. 

2 Ante, pp 330 if. [N. B. U.] 

3 See Kirtane's edition of Hammira Mahakavya , p. 91, v. 38, and p. 131, v, 16, 
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also called Sshas&nka; and the description given of him in his 
Sangall grant, that “he rained down gold in showers,” closely 
resembles that given in the above verse. The commentator 
says that by Sahasahka is meant Vikramaditya, which is but a 
random statement. 

V. and VI. Who the lord of Kasi is, whose fame by its fair 
colour put to shame moonlight, etc., Ido not know, nor that 
other prince or Varanasi, who fled from the field of battle. 
Acala also, who turned his back against his enemy, is unknown 
to mei 

VII. Karpa was a prince of Cedi, belonging to the Karaculi 
race. He is here represented to have humbled the lord of 
Gau<Ja, to have soared away the kiag of Ufckala or Orissa (Odra), 
vanquished Vikrama, defeated the powerful army of the 
Gurjara king, pulverized the forces of the MaharS^ras, and 
extirpated the race of the Maks# prince. Whether he was able 
to do all these things is more than questionable; but it appears 
certain that he was constantly engaged in wars with his neighbours, 
and had succeeded in establishing his sway over some of them. 
He was a contemporary of Bhimadeva of Gujarat and Ahava- 
malla of Mahara^ra. Perhaps* the Vikrama he is represented to 
have vanquished was Vikrara&ditya I of the later Calukya 
dynasty who was the unck of Ahavamalla and the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of his father on the throne. About the 
time of Bhoja’s death Kania foimed a confederacy with Bhima¬ 
deva against Malava and sacked Dhftra, 1 and it was Udayaditya, 
the son of Bhoja, that freed tbft country from his power. Some 
of the Inscriptions also speak o® him as having humbled the 
neighbouring princes. 

In the Prabodhacandrockya, Gopala, who was the commander 
of the forces of Kirttivarman, a Candella prince, is represented 

1 Early History o£ the Doraan, 2nd cd;, p. 82. [ = Volume 111 of this Edition, 
p. 114 N. B. U.] 
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to have defeated Karna and re-established the independent 
sovereignty of his master by delivering him from Karpa’s yoke. 
A copperplate grant issued by Karna bears a date which is 
equivalent to 1042 A.D. 1 Vikramaditya I came to the throne 
in 1008 A.D., Ahavamalla reigned from 1040 to 1069 A.D., and 
Bhimadeva of Gujarat from 1022 to 1064, 1072, or 1074 A.D . 1 2 
It is quite possible that on some occasion during his long con¬ 
tinued wars he may have “ vanquished Vikramaditya I, and 
pulverized the forces of the Maharajas ” as represented in the 
above verse ; but it appears Irom Bilhapa that he -was eventually 
defeated or deposed by Ahavamalla. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE EXTRACTS 

The above extracts present vernacular speeoh in three forms. 
The oldest form, i.e., the Mahirastrl Prakrit, we have in I, II, 
III (1), IV, and V (1). It had become classical as Sanskrit itself 
and could be used for literary purposes at any time. 

Then we have another form in VI, and VII (1), (2), (3). 
This resembles the Apabhramsa iorm, as we have it in the 
instances quoted by Hemacandra i» his Prakrit grammar and 
in the 4th Act of the Vikramorvasiya. 

A third stage is represented by III, (2), (3), (4) and (5), 
and V. (2). This is what might be sailed the earliest form of 
the modern Hindi, the forms llbilhimaha, “in Delhi,” and 
Jakhapa. or Jakkhana “ when,” 'wing specimens of the new 
formations which became necessary after the old terminations 
had gradually faded away up to the Apabhramsa period. 

The last two forms must represuit the vernacular speech of the 
period when the poets wrote, and since they could not have 

1 Bpigraptiia Ind., Vol. II, pp. 299, 302*3. 

2 Early History of the Deccan, pp. 81, 82, 84, and my Report for 1883-84, 
p. 150. [Former = Volume III of'this Edition, pp 1\2 ff. N. B. U.] 
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praised the particular princes if they had died and been forgotten 
at the time when they lived, the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the forms of the language used by them were the forms 
current about the time when the kings flourished. Thus about 
the time of Karpa, i.e., in the first half of the eleventh century, 
the stage of development at which the vernacular tongues had 
arrived, was still that represented by the Apabhramsa, the origin 
of which is to be referred to about the seventh century; and 
they began to assume their modern character about the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, when 
the poet Canda flourished, and that was the form they had in 
the time of the Chohan Hammira, i.e., 1283—1301 A,D. 

NYAYARATNAPRAKA^A of VACASPATJ 
No. 775 is NySyaratnaprak&Ja. 

This is a commentary on the Nyayaratna of Mapikaptha by 
Vacaspati who wrote it at the command of PadmSvatl the queen 
of Pratapa. Pratapa was the son of Vlryabhanu and belonged 
to the Chohan race. He is spoken of as the lord of the Paficala 
country. As this country is to be identified with the north¬ 
eastern portion of Rajputana, nearest to Agra and Gwalior, 
these princes probably belonged to the branch of the Chohan 
race that ruled over Dholpur and the surrounding districts 
noticed under No. 545. The Manuscript appears to have been 
written in Samvat 1616 in the month of Karttika, i.e., in 
1559 A.D. 

ADBHUTASlGARA by ballabase na 
No. 801 of 1884-87 is Adbhutasagara by Ballalasena, king of 
Gaucla. 1 

The Manuscript is incomplete, but the second which by over¬ 
sight has been put into the Dharmasastra branch, is complete. 
Prof. Eggeling has described a Manuscript of the work in his 


1 See also No. 231 of 1887-91. 
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Catalogue of the India Office Library. As, however, it is 
incomplete, and the introduction which gives the date, and is 
important for historical and chronological purposes, is wanting, 
I proceed to describe the Manuscripts in our Collection. 

In the introduction we have verses about the king and his 
genealogy. Some of them are unintelligible owing to the 
corruption of the text. 

Then follow verses in which the authorities used are stated:— 





qi&ysnsfj JRTI 

qrir ^oiTTW^Rcn^ft il 

*Tfcqr$fln^ ll 



After this we have a short statement of the contents; 
hut the contents are given more fully in a Sucipatra attached 
to No. 231 of 1887-91, to which reference may be made. 

Then occur the following verses giving the dates of the 
commencement of the work by Ballalasena and its continuation 
by his son and successor, Lak$manasena :— 


5TT% STrtir^crerFR 
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wit fiEwrerara rTTO ^srr^gimsrT- 


^Wsrrernrr 

iftpu farawr fa^i: wfrgqrtr irt: ii 

Wtprpn:: incMrr l 

^RP ^5W5*J5(; (?) rRJW 

srr^n^fr * 4 ft«rsg vjsnitsraTft flratcRr 11 

No. 801 of 1884-87 conies down to the end of Pravarsanad- 
bhutavarta, which ends on fol. 199 a of No. 231 of 1887-91, the 
total number of leaves of the latter being 390. At the end of 
each Avarta we have the following colophon mutatis mutandis :— 



At the end of the whole after we have «fr- 

3r^?raT|>ifc: ^rfaurrjRJi 

From the statements in the Manuscripts, it appears that the 
Sena kings of Bengal traced their descent to the lunar race of 
K§atriyas, while the popular belief in Bengal is that they 
belonged to the Yaidya caste. The first prince mentioned is 
Vijayasena. He was followed by Ballalasena, and after him 
his son Lak$manasena ruled over the country. The work, it is 
stated, was begun in 1090 Saka by Ballalasena ; and before it 
was finished, he raised his son to the throne and exacted a 
promise from him to finish it. Then he gave many gifts and 
“ went to the city of the gods with his wife.” The work was 
afterwards brought to a completion by the labours of 
Lakgmanasena. 

At the end of a Manuscript of the Dftnasagara, another 
work by Ballalasena existing in the India Office Colleo- 

ii l R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vok II ] 
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tion, the date of its completion is given as Saka 1091. 1 2 3 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in liis Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts,* 
gives 1019 Saka as the date. Prof. Aufrecht has recently 
justified this last by correcting the Sasinavadasa, i.e. 1091, occurr¬ 
ing in the India Office Manuscripts, to Navasasidasa, i.e., 1019.* 
But there is nothing to show that the former expression is 
wrong beyond Dr. Mitra’s second-hand statement of the date. 
And the date of the commencement of the AdbhutasSgara as to 
the correctness of which there can be no question and which 
will not admit of such a correction as is applied in the other case, 
is Khanavakhendu, i.e., 1090 Saka, with which Dr. Mitra’s date 
of the DrinasSgara, 1019 Saka, can in no way harmonize. That 
date, therefore, must have been arrived at by somebody mis¬ 
reading the correct expression Sasinavadasa as Navasasidasa. So 
that. Ballajasena died after 1091, i.e., 1169 A.D., and Laksmana- 
sena succeeded him. 

But Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in another place, gives 1106 A.D. 
as the date of Lak^manasena’s accession on the evidence of an 
era called after Lak@manasena which is current in Mithila and 
is used also in some Inscriptions and Manuscripts. 4 General 
Cunningham mentions a copper-plate Inscription in which 
Saka 1321 and Samvat 1455 are given as corresponding to 
Lakgmana Samvat 293, from which 1106 A.D. comes out as 
the initial date of the last era, and considers that era to begin 
with the death instead of the accession of Lak?mansena, as he 
takes another more famous era to begin with the extinction 
of a dynasty instead of its foundation. 5 Now, the date arrrived 
at in this manner is inconsistent with the statements we find in 
both the works of Ballalasena which represent him to be living 

1 Eggeling’a Catalogue, p. 545. 

2 Vol. I, p. 161. 

3 Z. D, M. G., Vol. LI, p. 329. 

4 Jour. Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL XLVH, p. 397-99. 

5 Archseol. Reporta, Vol. XV, p. 160 ff. 
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in 1168 and 1169 a.d., and Lak$manasena to have been raised by 
him to the throne some time after 1168 A.D. 

From the introduction to the DSnasfigara it would appear 
that Hemantasena, the father of Vijayasena, first raised tho 
family to importance and probably wrested the province of 
Bengal from the preceding dynasty of the Pala kings. 
Assigning about sixty years, which I consider the smallest 
possible period for the reigns of the three predecessors of 
Laksmanasena, we are brought to about 1046, A.D. as the 
date of the foundation of the Sena dynasty of Bengal on 
the supposition that Lak$manasena began to reign in 1106 A.D. 
But that is not possible, as an Inscription of Mahlpala, 
one of the most powerful princes of the Pala dynasty, 
is dated Sarnvat 1083, corresponding to 1027 a.d. 1 2 ; and as 
his reign lasted for 52 years it may have extended even 
to 1050 a.d. He had a good many successors, the names of 
four of whom occur in some of the Inscriptions. In the 
colophon of a work entitled SaduktikarpSmyta by Srldharadasa 
the author gives 1127 Saka, i.e., 1205 A.D., as the date of its 
compilation, though the metre of the verse in which it is given 
is faulty, and speakes probably of the year of Lak$manasena also. 
But as the text is corrupt, the sense cannot be clearly made 
out.* Srldharadasa speaks of himself as the son of Vatudasa a 
feudatory and close friend of Lak$mariasena. 

If then Lak$mapasena earn# to the throne in 1106 a,d., about a 
hundred years would have to be assigned to two generations, i.e., 
to Sridharadasa and his father, which is not reasonable. These 
two collateral circumstances, therefore, are inconsistent with the 
supposition that Laksmanasena’s reign began in 1106, while, as 
we have seen, there is a direct opposition between that date and 
those contained in the two works of Ballalasena. The only way 


1 Ibid, p. 163. 

2 Rajendralal’s Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Vol. Ill, p 141. 
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to reconoile these latter dates with the initial date of the era is 
to suppose that the era is not Lakymanasena’s, but that of the 
foundation of the Sena dynasty by Hemantasena. Ballalasena, 
who was living in 1091 Saka or 1169 A.D., must have died, 
from the statement in the work under notice, a short time after. 
Supposing he died in 1172 A.D., the reigns of the first three 
princes would ocoupy about 64 years, which is the interval 
between the date of the foundation of the dynasty and that of 
Ballal.asena’s death. This interval is not too small nor too large, 
and consequently has an appearance of probability. It was 
probably usual, in accordance with the prevailing custom, to 
date events in the years of Laksmanasena’s reign also ; and when 
after the lapse of time he beoame the only prince of the Sena 
dynasty that was remembered and his own regnal years ceased 
to be used, the era of the dynasty came to be identified with 
him; and thus the Sena era became the Laksmanasena era. The 
chronology of the Pala and Sena dynasties will have to be re¬ 
adjusted in view of the date of Mahipala (1027 A.D.) and the dates 
of Ballfilasena (1168 and 1169 a.d.) contained in the Adbhuta- 
sSgara and the DanasSgara. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 

SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1887-88, 1888-89, 1889-90, 1890-91. 1 2 

T i publish with this Report another seleotion from the materials 3 
collected by me,'calculated to throw light on some points in the 
literary and political history and chronology of the country. 

This is my sixth and last Report. The Manuscripts collected 
from May 1891 to the date of the delivery of charge have been 
made over to my successor. 

During these four years the number of Manuscripts purchased 
for Government is, as will be seen from the catalogue, 
1,500, besides a set of Copper-plates with an Inscription of a 
grant of land, and an astronomical instrument made of brass. 
Of these 1,267 were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana and 233 
in the Maratha Country. These have been divided into 19 classes 
as usual according to the subjects. 

A NOTE ON JAHLA^A’S SUBHA§ITAMUKTAYALI 

Manuscripts of this work are notioed by Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Library under the names of Sakfcima- 
lika and Suktimuktavali. There is another copy ambng the 
Manuscripts purchased by Dr. Peterson for the Government of 
Bombay during 1884 1886, and is marked No. 370 in the list 
published in his Report for those years (P). Dr. Peterson 

1 Originally published in 1897, at the Government. Central Press, Bombay. 

2 Most of these 4 Materials ’ dealt with the Manuscripts belonging to the 
Collection of 1884-87, the notices of which were orginally included in this 
Report after the note on Jalhana’s Subh&sitamukt&vali. As the notices of the 
MSS of the 1884-87 Collection have been now embodied in the Report of that 

Collection (antepp. 292-848), the elaborate and exhaustive Note on Jalhana, which 

follows is therefore what here makes up the Report for 1887-91. [ N.B.U.] 
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published an article on the work in the Journal of t.jie Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. Brig Manu¬ 
script had no beginning or end, and therefore in tha t article 
he notices those verses in the anthology only which r^fer to 
particular poets. Some years ago our common agent brought me 
the first fourteen and the 30th leaves of another Manuscript (B). 
These contain the Prasasti in which the history of Jahlana an4 
his family is given. As it gave a comparatively high antiquity 
among compilers of Anthologies to Jahlana, I asked my agent to 
procure another copy, and he brought me a Manuscript which 
was in the possession of the late Durgapras&da (D). It has 199 
leaves from the beginning, but on examination and comparison, 
I find that the matter on the last seven leaves which is intro¬ 
duced with the word does not belong to the present 

work. 

Manuscripts JB and D agree with each other, except in un¬ 
important matters; but P, or Dr. Peterson’s Manuscript, appears 
to belong to an entirely different recension. B and D contain 
a great many verses more than P. Thus P, the first leaf of 
which is the 3rd, the first two being lost, has at the top the 
second half of the 9th stanza of the first topic mentioned in the 
Anukramanika. This topic or section contains, according to B, 
47 stanzas, and according to D, 48, but one stanza has been 
wrongly copied into it and has been erased ; so that these two 
Manuscripts agree in the number of the stanzas and in the 
stanzas themselves. But P has only 12 stanzas in this section ; 
apd the 9th is the same as the 31st of B and D, the 10th is the 
41st in these, 11th, 42nd, and the last, 35th. Thus 8 stanzas 
between the 31st and 41st do not occur in P at all, and one, the 
35th, is put at the end. Similarly in the next section or Asir- 
vadapaddhati, P has 32 stanzas, but D, 110. B keeps pace with 
D till the 26th up to its 14th leaf and then ends ; but it has one 
Stanza not occurring in D. Thus throughout, a great many 
verses occurring in D are not found in P, so that this is a much 
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shorter edition of the Soktirmiktavali, containing perhaps half 
the matter which we have in the other. D comes down to the 
section Munyadervarnana and breaks off with the initial words 
of a stanza in praise of Agastya ; while P goes on up to the 
section of Dana, of which it has about 4 stanzas. 

It is difficult to determine which of these two resensions is 
genuine. The shorter may be a subsequent abridgment by 
another person of the longer, or the longer a later enlargement 
of the shorter ; and it is also possible that both were issued by the 
original compiler himself. But for historical purposes one 
should be guided by what is common to both, to be on the safe 
side. The Manuscript P does not seem to have contained the 
introduction which we find in B and D, as its two lost leaves 
could not afford sufficient space for it and the AnukramanikiX. 
At the end of the introductory Prasasti in B and D, we have the 
name of Vaidya-Bhanupandita as the author. But whether he 
is meant to be the author of the last two or three stanzas or of 
the whole Prasasti it is difficult to say. It would, I think, ,not 
be unreasonable to take him as the author of the whole ; and 
thus the fulsome praise of the author and his ancestors, in 
which the princes themselves, whom they served, are assigned a 
lower position, becomes intelligible. 

The following is the Introduction :— 








sre^fcr 3^; 

fcgrfa «r: ii r ii 
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grafcr a ^ 11 



trT%5T5R:nT«IT%ff II # II 



^R[t: H$iqrafSfrFn gfc I 




%si il ^ il 

g^TOcT^r ^5TRTT SW «T*T5iTTf%5*T: I 

garr v* ^ il %. n 



ars?; ^wvarcrafa ll vs 11 

aq&ftsr %s xrgrft: §sr*rtT*r%: 1 

5TRT SnffeRfalJI <1II 



ST ST Sf&x ttCivtc: 5^g^i: II «. II 

1% «r^RrreiTR% *8*1 

an?faT ^r^ni^r ^fr il \o \\ 

f^T^HI ^F33r«l *rct U*35lr5R JT^rt I 
T^TFT fag* 5T«tr TT^TcTT $-r**I$<TT* II U II 


1 m for f«r D. ^ »j? : for jp: B. X sHf frir*rc*ci*n D. 
v ^fir B. H D. x 'rsfrn for B. 







MiNisr^ 



JAHLANA’S SUKTIMUKTlVALI 


fi»T 3 rs ?far: n n 

i7g: qgsfqdwtfitoTwd^'W #<j&T 
gsn g fad f^ i sK TT Y&ffiw i awn; I 

3!% gspTTTsror 

^frrarft g’nftft^frgar a d-wlfisid 11 \\ il 

^lTST* gTTOTT ^3Ti^TT^rgPII^IT%dTOT 

HTTCTTOTsrm^Rmft §rtnWr ^rrsra- ^r i 
gTirgr re ^mmfa'iMdrr an^anm ** tften 
fa*roai% f^r^r &ni ll ll 


3rr#^*nw^TOT grar aaimm: I 
n^naa 2 ft aarw^ftlrnag. ae^aT ll K% ll 
fta fifsNta tor ^tws: gjft a aw a>fT%g; i 
aaa a aa*a assaarfa aaraa t*a ^33: ll ivj 11 


gaa f^RTT fftaaftqftag.ll \<z 11 

a?qft gfftar a^'ft^arar gftft srft 
aftr fft^Egafta^fft gsftftsra arft; 1 
ftftcEr^a aaiffta^ a^crersaTfa ftarfft at 
a?wi^feaaTfCqTct<reaT«RTft ^aTfog 11 ^ 11 
f%^*^%*fta Tnrfer^ri ag*fa 1 
aar#i Tc^r srgarg^g^ag 11 II 



1 ft B- ^ %a for faa B. \ ga for qft B. 

45 [R. Ck Rhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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fest qt sarvn^ii W. H 


T^IT^ tfrfcmtT STT^ 

tftq^r agfii ppn *rrgft m ^cNt i 


fTSFTT^T cl^ft 

qKWK^K wr g ^igt* t *N«iwi 1 


awftwn 
tifapiT 

Ttsq sr3^fli^5TPJrig'jnj?n' $*Jrarsnq l 
crf^raTir ir^ra T^’jf^rafy'i'Ju^if^R^T^hi^^Ti 

srr m qq i fire s H ferwrfrn sns^ng^r II ’fcsil 

srq <renfe r ?;5prn% qstfqT i 

<l3im«q i iE l ^¥UT^?JT II RC II 

q^£f*rer: i 

£ro% <ftRhw rwn ^vi^s^EPni. 11 ^» 


3" I 



b D. * *rif for ^rf D. * D. 
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q<2[ r %jp !t M4fcr f^r^rr fitter 'hiarei n \l n 


Os. 

^r^TW^jf^rg 5*3remiT«wrfaTT l 

S’srrf^wi sira n n W n 

qttfafi%cflnir^?TFh i 

TOOfr tr rq ^fiw H^wrwf^r ?|f^w *nfl% n \% n 

q r a fc# ir fcrfs&cqregt^: \ 

^ q^«rR^%55r(%3T 
TO^srmR^r f*3*sri*rw%»faftn3r 11 %v il 
^=aT^^?;cn^^rorftf^ t%st fIwsptt 
sfcH-r srf^rar wfapror % i 

$renrssrfcr %fa foafa u V\ 11 

#<*r«n =5r^rf^r ^gvncr% i 

q?qrfita@3t'3«B gp6h* g*spr 11 ll 
nw wnwi srsf&cr 3nRra& tf& 
f%^r itrrptrf #r *irf% ^;<TF?re i 

%3T^T3HT*r %»T ^-TT ^H>T SNIc^l^rW 
fan** 9K«T^KR5ys SF’JW^r *3PC «t falfa: II %V® II 




<\ 3n^ for &rfir D. w for fasrr B. ^ 3* for D. 
\ =* for JT B. * %*r ^ D. ^ B. 
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II II 


<roTfa wm sfFgrr 1 



ctph^i gj%g^go?rfrrinq. 11 *K u 


w i jpfl &ft aB*%: i 


<ror ^rrfcr *t?tt n ii 



There was a person of the name of Dads who belonged to the 
Yatsa Gotra and appears to have been in the service of the 
Yadava king Mailugi, called in other places Mallugi. Vijjapa, of 
the Kalacuri race, who had usurped the throne at Kalyana in 
1157 A.D., was not allowed to enjoy it peacefully. Besides 
internal disturbances he had to face the attacks of the 
surrounding Chiefs. Mallugi appears from the above to have 
been one of those who were hostile to him, and Dada, who 
commanded his troops of elephants, fought a battle with Vijjana. 

Dada had four sons named Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba, and 
Gangadhara who contributed to raise the importance of Mallugi’s 
kingdom. Mahidhara succeeded his father in the command of 
the elephants and had to conduct the war with Vijjapa. His 
son Ananta appears to have assisted his father and captured 
many elephants from his master’s powerful enemies. 

After Mahldhara’s death his brother Jahla succeeded to his 
office and is said to have rendered Bhillama’s kingly power firm. 
Bhillama, we know, was the son of Mallugi and acquired finally the 
paramount sovereignty of the Deccan for his family, about the 
year 1187 A.D. Jahla led a maddened elephant into the army of 
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the Gtlrjara prince and obtained fame, as Bhagadatta.- Bhagadatta 
is a prince mentioned in the Mah<£bh£rata who fought with 
Arjuna with great bravery.—Jahla spread terror into the heart 
of Malla, frightened the forces of Mallugi, who must have been 
an enemy of Bhillama, and vanquished Muhja and Anna. Who 
these chiefs were we do not know, and a great many of them 
had to be vanquished before Bhillama could acquire supreme 
power. The Munja mentioned here was not the celebrated 
prince of DhSra of that name. Jahla captured many elephants 
and gave them to his master Bhillama. 

Janardana was the son of his brother Gahgadhara and 
he appears to have succeeded as commander of the troops of 
elephants. He taught Simha or Sihghana the art of managing 
elephants and thus enabled him to conquer Arjuna. 
Sihghana, called Simha also, was the son of Jaitrap&la 
and grandson of Bhillama. If he was taught the art of 
managing elephants by Janardana, it must have been so when 
he was a young man and during his father’s reign. Singhapa 
himself came to the throne in 1210 A.D. 

Janardana’s son Laksmideva succeeded to the office and con¬ 
tributed by his courage and bravery to consolidate the power of 
king Kr$na. Kf$na was the grandson of Sihghana and ascended the 
throne after him in the year 1247 A.D. Laksmideva constructed a 
large tank and had an extensive and beautiful garden. His son 
was Jahlapa, who with his brother assisted king Kj*$na by his 
counsel and commanded the troops of his elephants. He 
compiled this collection of elegant sayings. 

The following gives the contents of the anthology : 





•J II II 


f*n?r i 
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#sr^ unerase: (sfr fcreiNKdd ? ^nn: II II 
^ fofegrfa wE ra w r: i 

^ratcrsrRT^r qsrru^g^r: #rerareer?n ll il 
fee* snq? ^rt: ^srorar^r; i 
II «vs || 

feferpR: i 
^TITJ H ** H 
SWRIR tesi»*WT<*3 ^ ^h ftpw g w :: I 
cR f^$Ft STOIT f^RTR H^iRlRWT II tf*. II 
srer: <an^RT fafeam rrsniT ffersn^: 

TrfJT^rar^wr sr? snsffcr R re tftRs g ll n 
sr^r ^?nt fatfopi: foRcrcrRi i 
ctrt fajtrronra* fRi; fsranrar? ll m ll 
tfi fara^Hfr *ttr: i 

*tt<R spra: ^M fagrafegHwdU wam II <\R II 
jnf^RR^rrat i 

^iRiajigsR: qaji^qpxsprecRr: ll M ll 


srenfrn ^ ^flfFrr (»r) 3 R?r: i 

stfriT t%arRcT»R^?rcrs ll '*x ll 
SRJT1T: I 

g^T^rs TOtitgt fsRiRr^; w ll <VA ll 

^T5 tTrSTJTOT *nsNm*I. I 

fasswra hhr^ ^c fofe qqr fa : ll ^ ll 

T^lfrr: ^RRnfr ttW‘- wmm sr i 
sn^TasR: qsrrRflRr cRsnffrn: n <vs 11 

^!TRRmara , q?nT?r: qr hr^r %srh i 

5 Ef#rrn%«^oi ^ggi^t^ u lfijid xr n 11 
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tht w rerrfsir sfrfcTCRT i 

?ror ^fe 'qrgfa: n <v*> 11 

wusn i 

^EIRrsiJRJT^^: ll t° II 

? f n % T % TT ^ ^T?r£ ^^fr: 1 

^R $3RlfT tT II \\ II 

3 K 3 nr #*m vramr ^ffr^Erq^cfir i 
*rtr*: srifofR&r W* ^3 ^g?flr 11 v*. 11 

sfWcrr aT^otH fe^Trr 1 

srcR 11 ^ 11 




?# 


gsKirf^wj^r: ll 


THE SECTION ON SPECIFIC POETS 


Leaf 30 of B contains the section on specific poets. It begins 
with the last words of a verse marked 4, which number 
probably is a mistake for 3, for the next verse has the same 
number. The leaf ends with the third Pfida of verse 19. In D 
there is evidently a mistake in transcription, for after the first 
eleven verses of the preceding section which contains quotations 
about poets and poetry in general, we have another which is 
probably the 12th of the section ; but it ends with the letters 
which are the last letters of the 38th verse of the 
section on specific poets, which verse corresponds with the 26th 
of £he same section in P. There is again another similar 
mistake at the end. After the 61st verse we have one-half of 
the next, hut it is followed by the 11th verse of the section on 
Sajjanapaddhati, the opening words of which, however, are lost. 


1 (fcT ) B. 
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The first 38 verses, therefore, of the section and one or two at 
the end do not exist in D. The following extracts give all the 
verses belonging to the section in the three Manuscripts :— 

III B, f. 30 


Ill B, f. 30 

=7fefosjrlT I 

5nrer(3sr)crrT =3r ^rr gf^efari s*rfacrR5ta 

Rrfer ^srar^cr: i 

arift s*rr€*tiT *nwmg 3n«rsr?fr3R: II %, ll 

3ET«rr«f?TT Jim * i 

SEmrl || vs II 

s crsr$H§p:^Nft. 

-r-g.—ir l nil mi -‘t rri v nr — ib S ~ii- ^ hub ii ■■ fii^ai m^Eib I 

mrrfMr^rr vrner n c n 

5Tf3rnmeqr. 

%%: %$r ifr i 
^ n w T ^ra^^n msre;: ll ^ ll 

#r rmt i 


rs (?) ll^ii 
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*rg^r jprrafcr fatiHr Ti%tr sr: ii IH ll 

jf% f ^ror^f%wra[Fr ftfifaT i 
%%cfTmiTWT 5T f^TTTcr ^TRTI II ^11 

«RmOT. 

gen jftnn^n ^rr *rtt 

g i <4l ^ ^ & qr <ST% ^iTrrmfl^ll v* II 
SRcETT 5rf^TT «TPSIT5 5TTrfWTfST^ifT I 

f%^cTTTTrtt ^rqtq?T ll 11 

^rar^fr^T • 

^RF^qr q%55[Torr ttct^t q^mtsrt: 11 1% ll 

TOW. 


sit^rPcrfa ^r^cfr *RHRi-y*?^- 
ssiRrrf*: i 

^rwR 3 R^r yrarr: 

(*:) or fftr n ^vs 11 

3TRT *Rt i • 

♦ ♦ _ • <\ 

stch: ^rR^T^riW 


III. D (f 226—£ 24a) 

siTsrefapcoT q>i *^rct ^ i 
sri^n a gm^naig morar $wn ll v* ll 

m ^r 4fct ft sipfir cRrere r # i 
?<fte sir$(^)at *trt q>fa (*$t) n«® ll 


46 [K. G. Bkandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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5 OTi<rtciPi%f$RT I 

ansF y n fr r: wr&t II #Ui 

^T3T5r?5TT^W. 

otp*Si ffc*nfiC*OTT: II w II 

?cm =5 f^q^h[RTT«r«r T^nrs^nfo mr jctt- 


f^TT?rr?r^nf^ sufttaiftaT OTifr ii y^ ii 

. -S .N.A. 

^#sf?^rarl; vfois: TOTretf 1 
sot srsnrersOT ?»s sRH^nsR n yy II 

m^cre re nir 3% jtot^rrp:; i 

^[?4(sg[)rr. srg’ereg: ^frr m gfl^RFr: li y^ n 

a?^r5R5t?t; ^t fen I 

fcOT frf^s^n 'tffalt * ^ H y^ li 


srr?n sn^ftartfr srr£% ott? ^r: li yvs n 

a r gg r fefa w^ : > 

^sjT^TTwIrsrT^I ^TSOT^frT ^T^TT II *<i II 

sj*i#r *rt %T%Rnsr*?*T3p£f i 

n «*» n 

f§[|>] *fran% f^oicTT ^ rTT ^ «R3R: I 
?r*TT 3OT <=R*I SOT ^ V OT 3R5 II II 


V *OT: f55gft: 351%: 
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5 T^J|f ir^T^rTr sgn<TT**Tf I 

?iR>ri ^cR^srf^ir^^r. n m II 
^rwr wq g 8 $ i% (gqjR^aar) ws# i 

fonfa qrwr %r 11 <*& il 

STSfT&fr 3 »K: ^fcl^ 5 q% I 

^ m 11 'a# a 

% 'fW !J$R tf^rTT: I 

ft^fcT f^PKRRT *1 $I*WW3* WZl II <A'A II 

gTR’rfR I 

m li ^ ll 

* 

*£J?RT ^SvcfRT 5R55RT ^ famiq* I 
sn$t?Ar *fa<g | gm ^T nq sfe msfcr 11 <a\s n 

qpfer iRfe ^arR feft 553 ^re^TT i 
sfRRi * gre teftwiiff qr gropn 11 *ac 11 


sftsstR^^RRT crmsrRcn 1 

?T^?pfr ^TtRcff 11 'a*. 11 

(stfinsrc: stflrcara: ^jc^r^st ^Tf^^sr 1 
3T^ ^ar^r 11 v 11 

*reftq: q<fi ra% fqu ?«T ^FSSJJTtatTqfe* 

^apn* 5 qq^^rfJR^ 5 qW^:sr 4 T’anq^r< (ftr) 1 


^ ’ ' ' ' \ 

R^TT^IRTf^ %R 3°n ; ^TRf^H H V« 
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III P. (f 13a— f. 18a) 

wnffe i srantmt fa) «n 

5flrf^T5 i 

■ | ^14W*fPF'CT«. 

mfcr qrfafa^fa) <n$r ms *5*mn%:fasn^: *) 

arnft ^fTRTirg arrmrflFsw il H II 

sw$m *T% JTI I 

ssrgra *ksmsh *r: *js*r<K«n%r* \\\\\ 

f^r i 

ftm«U4i44<w * cfif^t^r ’TrEPir. II« II 

#r mb TrfirsrotFteft I 

gfr tftr fi pft (f&ft) %on^rT 4dta$rmft *it i 

tl% ^CWT II % II 

5FRDTT JTf^rTT *TTOT[:] I 

S^(t)^3 ftrerwfafatr feroro » «» 

<ksi ^ T5T%TTrPft: I 

ami; *r?fr ^i%*m^i: n <* II 

n«£rfa 3tor<r ?m ^ i n%3fi’at «r i 
^rf^rot fr %?ri%n il Ml 

(fog) <r3reterc*%- 

*j5raT<.*d i i 

midfofr gT l ^ STT^t II \o II 
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<(W^W T 1 

Mig gqpnr fuftnwi II U II 

^ A- 

qSRt^qT w|4 S g T qtr*T ^faVKlh 

anteT w q>f^sreT: II *R II 

q>?nfa. 

f^5TiRtg^5Ioft ¥tt I 

^ jnt?r qrcn qas* sr a-nurr n if ii 
sw^n^nf^iT i 

gon#*T 3R5 ii *« II 

fa(c|th*W£^J. 

*n§rar f^^HT^T *r q^sw > 

*jrtfa **w n ^ ii 

vHqjgjW- y 

^Irf^: sptrt i 

q* qr* ll ii 

^ww . 

5T«r^r^q#e£f?i (?) i 

qT°I^q qiuqripfq ^JTfrT II V$ II 

; *T5i$nir^Eq. 

^aratf^l ^S^rStTOU q>*tf^ feqqRq^fa.' 
fa gq: n mjvir r: 11 *<£ « 

qr^r sfa <ssm q^r. i 

strs q;%(^)^nart qrq£ era qrron n ?*> ll 
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WTf^r^arfcr ll R® n 

^RdVqfesfror i 

5!trto!' 0 qtfg: n n 

artt smret gp^n < 

sJTWRFJRt! II *C< II 

aR5flr(i?) f^f^RT^t * qpJ&IR W* : I 

cnpSf: ^RSTST^fw: «(R II R\ II 

smt ironf^r I 

(W i gpfofrgq wragf^r ll ll 

g i pHtt i w& s jttt% for -1 

ST^iTRnW^f ^»1T 3Tfa SW ?3TT: II ^\ II 

>1 

*n% 3Pifir gr#flr^r : sRfeftfa fer?n i 
5*n% sricr qRt %rt qRsrsinfr li R%, ll 

sEIU&fH-IR. 

an q qfte pft feaftr i 

f^rt ^gp^roaj TFPnsr $w n ^ ll 

wr r pfa % s&wv arraT & I 

fcfig sr strt qrfg(sft) <RRrctat* ll ^ 11 

v^fTTf^rnfpTn ^T3g^(rT)fg^%f$RT I 
^PT || II 


<H sMfoRPT I 

q^prc^r ftgrfst^nqT! arc ll \p » 

SERTfa. 
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Nt: W fSTT I 

foq »5 r?t * =* Cr^ H \\ il 

fsr^omf cri srsrj i 

5fR <7*5 cR*T ^TrTT =q% liR || ^ N 

ajqf;; qm^ft \ 

sftwrfrftqrarfo qTnrtr%g m qfe \\ \\ h 
% WthcT^jt fStTr g$R rf^rqr: t 

f%fcr f^r^cTRr q srt: v w it 

qrsJpi ^ir Wig ^vtsptt i 
qsfrrr ** gRti%grg^u ii ^ n 

7T3T^T?qT^^. 

jf^q^^nRinf f^j*;r ctrstrctt i 
I^r 73%*resr sre^'i* \% 11 

^q^RfeRRcq *RT I 

q^qRrftr^jrrvftq^r n r; ii ^\a ii 

qRkR'q'r. 

^nro#i%7rcn \< H 

3T#r^rsr. 

qra: 5istJ^g4^rRiTR: yq CTrafew 

qroj/Nto# V 13:11 

*W*(*) «l&3atsssren: f^rTJTi: 5 TT(^ptt)7TT: ^cR 
jrnff %®jr cr tMi75RT tflfq: qrferf^<s^«r: 11 11 

swift. 

sr^qi^R^nr gor^R ftcTRcTT l 
JTFTnSjrr^RH'q qmt f5 R^cT II «o || 
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" iM&fa srfcrrsTT! I 
<r# wf^ftrrct *: wmm %*- 

ig&rfc snsrifer sit SSIS^ II #1H 



?T®?IT 5J <,1^4*7rg^§^: 

*1 rM * * Wi^RT^r 51 Jrarsr: II 

f^HCT ctT^ 

qRT«af STIR’ SR^RlfcT T^'IWg^TTOT R onar; II yR II 
*<*r <*>fa$|*ngi srtt% i%f%#rf^ *n i . 

[ cPW ^RT RT^Rft II y^ II 
c: Jfljrt 

wrat *f;n%^T^t ftfstusti i 

trft S^rsrcrfct: ’T^rroRig ^rm* 

%*ri si ^lAflfc g ii yy h 

POETS AND WORKS MENTIONED IN THESE EXTRACTS 

The poets ai*f works mentioned in these extracts are as 
follows:— 

1. Yalmiki in a verse by Jayau^o-- a and another from the 
Saktisahasra (B.); in a verse by Yamananfig*. \3t/> 

2. Psnini, author of the Grammar and Jambavatija^jra by 
Rajasekhara (B. P.)« 

3. Yararuci, author of KaiithRbharana, by Rajasekhara 
(B. P-). 

4. Bhasa in a verse by Bapa (B. P.). 

BhSsa in a verse by Rajasekhara (B. P.). 

5. Ramila and Somila in a verse by Rajasekhara (B. P.)* 
mentioned as the authors of a Sndrikakatha. 
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6. ( a ) Gunadhva, the remnant of the story composed by 
•whom after he had burned a large part is highly esteemed in 
the world (B. P.). by Rajasekhara. 

(6) Gunadhya, also in a verse by Trivikramabhatta (B. P.). 
(c) Brhatkatha in a verse by Dhanapala (B.). 

7. Satavahana, compiler of Gathas, in a verse by Rajasekhara 
(B. P.). \ 

* 8. Vasavadatta (of Subandhu), in a verse by.Bapa (B. P.). 

9. Kalidasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (P) and in another 
probably by the same author (B.). Raghu, by Rajasekhara 
(B. P.); Raghuvamsa also (D. P-). 

10. Bhartrmeijtha in an anonymous verse (P.). 

11 Bh&ravil mentioned in a ver3e by Trivikramabhatta 

(P.). Kirata mentioned by Rajasekhara 

12. Magha j (B p ); 

13. Bapa in.the same verse of Trivikramabhatta in which 
Gunadhya is mentioned ; also as the author of Hargacarita and 
Kadambarl by Rajasekhara (P.). 

14. Pravarasena, author of Setu, by Bana (P.). 

15. Pulinda contemporary of Bana by Dhanapala (P.). He 
was probably the same as Divakara, the Candela mentioned by 
Rajasekhara (P.). 

16. Mayttra by Rajasekhara (P.). 

17. Dhropa or Hrona by Rajasekhara (P.). 

18. Trilocana, author of Parthavijaya, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

19. Ganapati by Rajasekhara (P.). 

20. Pradyumna, author of NStakes, by Rajasekhara (P.). 

21. Yalmlki 'j 

22. Vyasa J*- by Kalidasa (P.). 

, 23. Dandin J 

24. Kumaradasa, author of Janakiharana, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

*7 [R. GK Bkandarkar’s Works, VoL II] 
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25. Ratnftkara by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

26. Anandavardhana, author of “Dhvani as the essence of 
Poetry* 7 by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

27. Bhavabhnti by an anonymous author. Ratnavall also 
mentioned (D. P;); 

28. Sivasvamin, author of many hymns to Siva and of 
Natakas, Natikas and Prakarapas (D.). Anonymous. 

29. Bhimata, lord of Kalanjara, author of five dramas, the 
best of which was Svapnadasftnana, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

30. Mftyttraja (of the Kalacuri royal race ? ) by Rajasekhara 
(D.). 

31. Akalajalada by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

32. Kadambarl-Rama, author of dramas, by Rajasekhara (D,). 

33. Gonandana skilled in alliteration, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

34. Kulasekhara, author of AScharyamanjarl, by Raja¬ 
sekhara (D.). 

35. Dhanaihjaya, author of Dvihsamdh&na, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

36. Surananda, “among poets the ornament of the Cedi 
country, as among princes was Rapavigraha and among rivers 
the Narmada,” by Rajasekhara (D.). Ranavigraha was a Cedi 
prince, and brother-in-law of Krsna II of the Rfi^trakuta dynasty 
of the Deccan, whose dates range from 875 a.d. to 911 A.D., and 
maternal grandfather of Indra III or Nityavarga whose dates 
are 914 a.d. and 916 a.d. Probably the poet Surananda was a 
contemporary of the prince. 

37. Tarala, the ornament of the Yayftvaras, a work by whom 
was probably called Suvarnabandha, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

38. Samkara, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

39. Sllabhattarika, wrote in the Pancall style like Bapa, by 
Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

40. Yikafanitamba, by Rajasekhara (D. P.), 
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41. Vijayanka, a Karijatl lady, wrote in the Vaidarbhl style 
like Kalidasa, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

42. Prabhudevi, wrote in the 1.5(1 style, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

43. Subhadra, by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

44. Yijjaka, a dark-complexioned lady. Anonymous (D. P.). 

45. Amara 



46. Aoala 

47. Abhinanda 


48. Devabodhi, a Yogin of great powers (D.). 

49. Murari. Anonymous (P.). 

50. Amaruka, by Arjunadeva (P.). 

51. Bilhapa. Anonymous (P.). 

52. MSyasarasana by Lostyasarvajria (P.). 

53. Bhigagbhanu (P.), the same as Vaidyabhanu, which is the 

name occurring at the end of verses quoted from his work in 

this anthology and the Padyavepl. 

54. Caura (P.). 

55. Harsa(P.). _ 

INDEX OF POETS WHOSE VERSES ARE GIVEN IN JAHLANA’S 
SOKTIMUKTAVALI 

The following is an index of the poets whose names are given 
at the end of the verses quoted in D together with the first lines 
or initial words of these verses. The numbers refer to the 
leaves of D. The references to P are indicated by that letter 

being prefixed. 

In folio 295 there is an omission of the nature of the two 

already noticed consequent on the scribe’s not having one leaf 

of his original before him. Similar omissions of short or long 
passages there are in folios 455, 1445, 1505, 1625, 164a and 
190a. In these cases and also in the sections at the end whiob 
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are wanting in D, I have taken the poets and verses occurring 
in the shorter recension of the anthology as represented by P. 

Wherever after the name of the poet the word or ^ 
occurs, I have taken the two or more preceding verses to belong 
to him. But in many cases there are two or more verses at the 
end of .which a poet's name occurs without 3^“ or Prima 
facie, this omission indicates that the last verse only belongs to 
the poet named, and the omission of the usual subscription of the 
author’s name, or of when the name is unknown, under 

the preceding verses is due to the corruption of MSS. And 
from a comparison of D and P and from my knowledge of 
some of the works quoted from, I find this, as a general rule, 
actually to be the case. But it is possible that the ^ or ^ 
itself is omitted through a mistake, and this, too, I have found 
to be true in a case or two. The safest course under the 
-circumstances is to take the last verse only as belonging to 
the author named, and this I have followed. 

Acala 

32 a srg snr b <rrsrnl$ft, 

107 a i 

Adbhutapunya 

101 a 3miT% P. 117 b 3rrar% fftr!t 

Anaftgabhxma 

190 a nrrfa srgsrajfa i 


Andhanatha 



Abhinandana 


141 a T>5ff^rar»Tr, w <faRt i 
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Abhinavagupta 

55 a ^ qte, 56a«fcn* 

76 a stfrrTRft^c^^^T vri «F^T? I 

Amarfika 

61 a 5J3IRT g^T^TT, b SRTcT'C^'^’TT fe’CcTT, 

^ i%g ;f ^T5Pn^ l 63 a sreST* $<T 

65 a gr^^TT 62 a s£t«5s5N*r«nftfti5 

^i:, 66 b aftHdqfefc 70 a m * sjgfo q 

Sfctft: *33R* I 73 a ^^rjT^^TJPTT te r^T, 
73 6 gft f%*nsq*r%qr, mm: ft; * ftrafa qw 

jsr:, 80 a qq^ # <nq } ^sRroifoSt i 

101 6 sftalf ^wrf^JT ftci%dT, 102 a frw: 

q£rg <rg <r§ t 6 ^rg ?tc®t |ft&£T wsi ilwri 
f^rir^mir -d^£ wufafti *qtffor »iW^ 
qqq^3 ; q^ : nTft'^q i ?T5qqrfag*q W® f^'Tf^r^') q ^inFFT- 
*TT%rfa: 1104 a «j# qf^Tcn «I«K^ I 

attributed to Amarfika elsewhere; 4c±l<5IM ^ ^ 
1^v5 UcqT^dT I 3T*pq?W%q q'HWfea f^rf^T^T, 
these two attributed to Amarfika in P ; 

^■, 105 b d^T^J^TPR qwrfeWFT, 107 b qrf^STf^ 

^rif%, 108 b g*^srei Sftr, g<rg *rf^ q?rq q*q 
q^ET ITT I qf^55R S<sRirftrfa WBP I 109 a 3% 

119 a ^ 121 b 

*rfarcnrcrii*rfr, 126 a sfNMrftftrfcr;, 132 a ^r- 
d U H idl &dtw rgrHdT^;gr^?gT^^» I b&feziim\rttt, 137 b 
smro^sff q# |f| s^rftr «r ster, 146 a sn^rarcqgqT 
vsqmvT^i^r > 147 b 

148 b qr<#^5jq g<qr gsir, sfl^N^T^wj- 

1149 b qqfaFSR** feq^fpjftqrow^ g»wqr 1150 a 
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iwifercra?! ’rcTfg^PTT J P. 118 ^si^ncq^rr 
P. 123 a %% ^«r f^RirTu ?rg ^crira ft; i 6 q> i qR4>m<s - 
?7t55 P. 124 b art %*rrprr ftrirft q*qqnflrfcr 

ftrsft i P. 125 b g£rq *ri% ^errftrf^ *tctt; i 


30 b 

sroftsft i 


Amrtadatta 

16 b 


Arasithakura 

7 b ar fafa tpy 96 b w^jt ftftren s^rtem, 

P. 122 b 5RR ftrifSKrar, 164 b 

1171 a wsralqqsnr fwrfa nfoarr I 

Arga^a or Argatha 

P. 11 b fogg rf y nfofftfr, P. 160 a ft?RT: 3K$ftT q^w: I 

Arjunadeva 

P. 17 a a ra^^f^ re *re*fi i 

Avantivarman 

135 a aiftRrrrrf^^t’TOT I; poet’s name in P, 

not in D. 

Asvikumara (two) 

P. 159 ar g f fos rhreTT ’Ptr 

Akasapoli 

75 a tftr^ rrg% 184a firm#s£rarreg i jrt i 

qftlWNq ftfc^ST i 

cTO ^T% 5^T I 


I %$ #:: %*T d%5T I !T 

^fsnRRTTRTi 189 b qterrefr iSr#i srn^sftrsET 11376 anqRrnS 
f^ipf'^q^pflpc i 
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Adityabhatta 

169 b 5TeiT5ibg l 

[Bhadanta—Arogya] 

103 a 


Jcohafca 

153 b snarsr qqqPrsra, 154 b gSrfa % %^ r 

IT cTRT arM?r i 

[Bhatta-] Induraja 

21 b tf^T^, P. 39 b 

^?rr (?), 55 b 3=5# %Trer 109 b *tt 

qrfecn r P. J17 ggftftfcr- 
srNft, 183 a ^r^^T ^ t ^id^ hTt i 

b qqqfoar*: qf^Eramvw: i 

Indrakavi 

T, 8 6 ^1'iiHRft sr^TT^Tf^lf, 
L) 44 a q^s£nH%gqur: qgqfi-r:, 

^^3 f^TrspTFT, 47 a 

I 160 a TT»n f% Ij^rT ?T g 1 I 

Ufjdiyakavi 

P- 115 b »TI5Tf%»H3^^TH?Tr ^ f$RT | 

Utprekgavallabha 

11 a f^nawraig q: srftf 1 P. 12 a sISrsr 

ssfo’cfaqq «ri^f i 64 b arrq f^-psq srarcPnir 1 
66 b «rr& Mot rariraq ^rtftt [:] 1 68 a wav gr r 
iR^Tf^r^Tr^l 86 a ^ot sRifo 3 ^ SRig^Pn^, 

3T5TSIT I ^r%I%f^T ft*?, 9 b 
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[s] I 98 b 3%^ f^RTcTJRT, 101 6 
1129 a ^Tfr^reraHiTN, ^ 
p. 124 b i 

g hf raa qrfa ^ ^rn%ri i 

[Bhatta-] Upamanyu 

135 a l 

Umiipatidhara 

9 b f^rf^RcfST^TOT^^:, P. 1.8 b J^TTsfrTt wrraras, 
41 b ZXW&tt, 42 a sfTC* *W=TT 5Rt| grresr*, HWV ^JrT* 
31391393*, 50 a 3 T^r: %=5TST %^^fr^r:, 54 f^F9SK 
55 b <9 t%n «rprr *st ?mr %^T%Hr i 

73 fSraTOP JR^r, 75 b 9 jjwfc, 160 b 

fipfosNi: ^r5rc^Rnr%S¥FIT l 184 & cRHSTR 


Kat(tu)kaditya 



Kamalakara 


179 a 




KamalSyudha 

125 b 55^ q'cTR'i | 


KarpGrakavi 

41 a gpq ^T%5C <?rcfoi ar^ft «tt% I 


Kalasa 
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Kalinga 

126 a 159 b snft: 

m 3Rfcr ^FjfrT SfHn, 183 6 %<f^%T^0||5r^qSR l 

Kavikeli 

15 a *|3fNhre?r tsrreraraj 

Kaviratna 

21 a I (the name of 

the poet from P.) 45 b shm: #fcT srafaSr* l 


161 b 

qjrfcf l 


Kavisvara 

^ f\ r\ . . 

Ran:, *3R ^Tifiraf: t^rtct ^ar 


K^mandaka 

84 a Jrmrfa #fcr *Rfr^ ftaftrSta i 

Kalidasa 

P. 15 b 5i# srn# srrstfh&i 71a q^if%g fafrq frg?r#fa;, 
left* q*n 3 ^:t s$frrrfr, 72 a jt# 

#rni sft%d*TRrtlfa 74 b l=rT^Rt 5lW^Jn>T: frsr 
82 a ^nfiR q# ^qmrf^rqror: i qriwur 

f5r#fjro^irpT?rjrrtl[f^^r 186 a r# 0#^ q fi ^ ^ rcrq x Mi- 
#mi 91 b wn#g%^3*|qqreri 97 a jt#?t rt 
*«ni 110 a s# ??fcw?rqTs*5 grenR, 125 a fiflr (sr) 
gi#?g$s5%R*3*:, 128 b ^qfai cffc *gcrf% ^rr, 

i 129a*TcTT ^cr: i 

^rarf ffe#rrer#r 131 a quarterffc #>$*: i 

133 a oktt s^rf^nqqt^^ni I 135 a 
13 7 b ftnstr qr&tq^i i TSF ft f frftmqjifed g**# 

150 b *rar f* qqrtt #«nr%anr, 151 b rr^fr ^nm ftnsn:- 

48 [R. a. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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arft g^wtfqrgrqa^ jpj* i 175 b gpf 

gsmt, ’cRing f^TFTrr^^niTJ i g wkREfo g:, 176 b 

i 189 b 5trrmqtffafi*g*£t- 
tqf^RTFgfw: i a ^ftfgig i ^ftqrer ?Rsn*nq: i arfa g^- 
i qftsro I 

191 a flfNrra: ^^^ri^^wsre^iirw'si; i a q^rffainr- 
RrasnjT&TOT, sinuRmR^ i 

Kuntalapati (v. 1. Sihalapati) 

79 a f^HIFT f%frTrr rR^TT iTcTaq Sjg: I 

Kumbhaka 

90 b r r ^f Nr m# i 

Kumaradasa 

95 a 4Mftw5[‘] R«rr=Rr «rpt$ ^trr: i b frtqf 

sreft cTcsricrewwT^ i 96 b srg: sre;q ?^ 3r q grsr I 98 b q^r- 
JT^r«rqrtnqT%: 1105 a sn% hto f^rgxr urftft ^r, 
(poet’s name given as ^rlkumara in P.) 132 a ai r T ^^ r- 
snRsnjrrTqrerr i P. 114 a fomfai q^Rr ^?narn: i 184 b 
srasqrreftqrSq 1191 ?Iwt rrq^r ^r: 1192 a ftre: 
sr^raRFqr i 

Kumuda 

16 a ilrcg^rfa \ 

Kp^napilla 

113 6 P. 122 6 ar^^PTgr ff jpr gf ^: i 

Kp^namisra 

15 a jjsfjwr fqjqres, 59 a *?*rqs ^qrt i 


Kokkoka 


P. 156 a 
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379 


7 b <a*rf% t=t snffo ft*igT T gre q g %:, 14 a 

I 16 b an f^ffeW *T ^nTcTTrl l 24 b 
sft: sjrWJWT^ • 28 a I b |^5T I 

3#> ’T^rftrTcrr i ^TTrercrsi i ?r^cr ’rRftt: i 61 a 
ar^fTT«Ryrekri33fcn, 69 b anrfafifsren srmsrre, poet here 
called KsemeiSvara in P.—77 a 
«THgSfT l 92 b j^tefitawfcr l author’s 

name in P.— 115 a ftrerr ^ PT^I^TT surfer wf^r:, 116 b 
ft, P. 114 a 55*1% I 145 a 

j, 147 a 3T$f%Tn%55Tsri«K I 154 a 
i b ^resn fg fafc r, % i 

SWT Mfarwfilre 1 rf%sf% HjrfcT 5rf%^, 155 a TFr^cTSWI- 
sn^n i P. 161 b ^«cgi%?r%3RTr, : i 



Ganapatikavi. 


14 a i 


GadhikabhallQka 


118 a 


Gelpapdita 

166 a Tjr^ng *rf% fq%:, fora; i 


132 b 


Goidhoi-kavirftja 

I 


Gotrananda 

7 a I 75 a % 3TT#Pfl5T STttTTT 

4TeTTRcT%3 I b TFTcTPT: 3§TJ f^TTgW ^%T55Trf*;T I 77 a 
>3T%1 srf^TTT 5# 3JT7T55, 94 a f^gT^T 
100 b crg^ST H<r g555TT, 105 a%«r sN^FTH, 134 b 
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Q 


srrptfa JT^r i raft frrft *rt srciNi:- 

q% si;gRfr crrwrirT i ^scresmrar w ufc#, 137 a %er: 
^IcKrtf 141 a STlrT ^PTfR^T^T 5T%f^ I 

(Bhadanta-?) Gopadatta 

192 b itTffjjft #f»T$ g$f§S?RSHT 5TIU ff^^TT: I 

Gobhata 

24 a aagsrsn ^g^r^JiqraT^mrn^r: i (the 

first Pada from P.) 26 b imXKWQm'Zf g^cSTgJ, ^^FTf- 
g l ftRWg T (5l0 I <4ffefr % r l ?tqpr l 3TJ%: ?Frfa ^Rtqrflr: I 

(author called Gobhatta here). 

GovardhanacSrya 

P. 127 b 3Rrg% guftfr *n farcuraft *r qq qf^rcr: i 

[Bhatta-] Govindaraja 

36 a I 


Caturmukhamahadeva 

55 b foritt I 

Candraka 

21 rt^rsr vcreriRt^T, 107 b sr?ri^ uararu gq, 

134 b i^HTeiorr qfaqqsqT l 

Candrakavi 

31 a sravr* i 

CiltjLhesvara 

100 b q^t q^PTF?'cpnfrT I 

Clyaka 

71 b artt 3Tf *rot im i 74 b qq 

qT55T i 
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Chittappa 

P. 3 b ^ wm, D. (1 0 b) gives the 

latter half only. f%«T etc. 116 ^rt^ sufriaftfanwi- 

37 b ^ fo^f. 165 a _2* a 2 T 

srgjTcft sffear i 168 a wrn-it »t»th ^rRr^gwit^wt* 

VEfcT^ I 

J aghan aa thal tba^uka 

98 a qrc r g’Tf *rr$r^ ' 

Jayagupta 

123 b I 

Jayatungodaya or Jayatunga 

9 a rjOTFJ ^ l 68 b f% % *T ^ ' 88 a 

Jayadeva 

11 b P. 12 b arfa 

snffcl3I%: t 

Jayainadhava 

128 a n*umsrf&T?T 3*^* 1 

Jayavardhana 

P. 160 b ?r <a* gs re rfr ^ i 

Jaladeva 

84 b fa%^PTtW I 

Jalamanugirudra 

181 a I 


♦T fiiku 


164 b 3?; 







<§L 
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Jitamanyu 

168 b f^rrtfr i 

v Jivanaga 

416 jq^ffo Wc IT I 

Jhalajjhal'avasudeva 

61 b ctf?;: i 

Pimboka 

74 b grscrrarr tiirorsirafaft, 83 b strict ?rr^ <m?i 

5f?TW^RT I 

Tarunabapa 

64 a I 

Trilocana 

24 b ^fcf |J3RR #cT: I 

Trivikramabha((a 

P. 14 6 tP'QHfcf&W, 15 b r%f^^T * 35 Tfa q^ft- 
^R«nn4t^>nr: i 71a ^<Tf«r*nr^Hfor*rc:isrft:, 

^vflrfjT, 77a c3^?ITlldJ4l*»cta JJ^TT q^M <>4I Hi|T \ 86 b 
aniepifttO^ i ^55rrqr^5ft^R i ^n*r %%rfvr% j ^pi^- 
qwrem^fsr, 87 b ^srsTrefy^rcrferarg^;, 88 a 
qft^sRt*rar vuvm, 89 b ferft?Rfe 

iftrTRf^ ^ | 93a 97 a we* 

=* SRWfsrr I 99 b 3TPSTI;: ^ 

101 b tpj I 

132 b arr^ccrfofiw #553^grT^«f9ir; i 133 b gqff 
134 a 136 b fog 

»rr I 137 a f%q»*r<r% i 

?! »trt *fomr Jr ^ Ifq^r ^ q^rt i qt*qn 5^5 
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140 b , 182 b m 

186 a 3R5ft^g^TTR^T I 189 a 
f% mifofrpyfc n *qtf£q^r;, foqsq: qTJ%, 190 a irfera- 

i q g g fffe ^^Rr, wrowid<r - 

DaijcJin 

131a ^fiRr ^T^ Tq^rfirggr: qftcn qfcRn gsHjt q dfc i 
173 a ?t 3RRT nTtsrTT*rar I 

Barpanaraghava 

P. 122 a ftsrrgsKTfcrr srNf i 

DSmodaragupta 

154 b Sffaspq: swqrfoqt l I 

Dipaka 

9 a ?pm% (w qrfa) ^ JRtgfan i 

31 b f?n ?m: qnrertrtsfr *T3t^nq&=TT i 153 b $$t- 
jnqfef OTl I 154 a ^TWTTni 5ytefm gggpC^g ^ I 

Durlabharaja 

P. 158 b gifrr^Rra^R^, g*stf d n fad l i 

sraigqq ^q l 

Devagupta 

Devabodhi 

19 a 85 a 

cf^g W£&-< 5ftcr^f%: l 

Devaraja 

P. 125 b stfct snifter 


n frm i 















*)# 
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Dhanamjaya 

174 a «r i 

Dhanapala 

ll a cr^ttoit gfttnnrT f^iewf^rcf^rr* 12 a 3ra*tfwre*fl*T- 
RmiHR , P. 14 b VC&R Mratr^T5T5 I P. 15 a Vwift 
43><«liwn i 

Dharma 

182 6' 

Dharmakirti 

87 a «T nfan? %5Tt nSPSTOT* I 105 b 

•flgg fim TTFW I 

DkarmadAsa 

172 6 5ftarO«H^T?fr I '3#WT^3l**l I 

Dharmadeva 

170 6 starts* **rcyH. I 

Dharmfiioka 

P. 13 a arg^gs? ^ tinner? *$iero? i 168 6 

fogem? Ore?) *n*reRi> 171 a R*gr?t ? 

Dharimala 

p. 142 a <m% *ft g cre£ t JK^f^TR sft %n?rT¥«trq% I 

(anonymous in toamgadhara ; not in D). 

Dhfttimadhava 

129 b 3RTffcR^3 i 

Nandana 

77 b ^ i 
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Naradevavarman 

155 b 3»r?T*r Jrfcmfer# ^?RTxni *r i 

Narasirhha 

54 b frr. jrf^qqfircr:, 55 a ^irf^n^r# 

f%TTT%T f^TIRT: fa i ffr ir ft I 

Nfigappayya 

46 b firw qfoRrr i 

Nsciraja 

95 b 3?^rr: t%?t srorf^Tjorgir^f^r i 111 a ftqmrqpt;- 

P-121 b ^qr^(?) 555*hr 3r<rof3m?r: (poet named 
Niviraja). 

Nathakmnfira 

110 b 5TTon%^(^ 3 ^ 3 % sftwr, 130 a ^r^rarfT^T- 
g^spror, P. 126 b 

qnripftor! 155 a ^q&r: q$i (?) 186 a 

Nidnldaridra 

74 a 3ri5r fstvrror ^srrrer sir jtot i 

Nis&nfirayaija* 

107 b % %£ ^rfv^r^ar 

^5l^?nw: 157 a aT^^rf^rTT^OT^f^FT, b ^fTTTg^rT 
srr swcpr i 1 


Naimeya or Naimayya 

24 6 ?T^fr sptfffr 5[?[RT T?q?rr l 53 a 

* Perhaps the same as the author of the VenisamhXra; the 2nd, 4th and 5th of 
the following verses occur in that play. 

49 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, vol. II] 
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Pacini 


119 b ^n: 139 b faSwaTO I 

Punaruktapandita 

27 a trsrr^r^’na'^^(the name of the 
author from P). 

Pnspadanta 

p. 156 a srsfr ^rfr » 

Prthvidhara 

60 a frr^.1 63 bm afcWT- 

f^t fasfrw I 183 a mg ntafof aTmuft* 

I jrrduitffir i 

Prakasavarsa 

31 b arf^t > *rf^ 

wigs i u;<r^i qfatorfa* i 55 b ft» <K5WRW- 
ftrrnT, P. 159 b ^rsrstfctcsf*; i 

Prajnananda 

151 a I 177 a I 

Pradlpavasumdhara 

« 

Prabodkacandrodaya 

19 a foOTO*** \ 

X . * ’ d ■ : 

' ' 4 v Prahlada 

31a o^rm i 49 b 

' ^ srrm msgsri wi#r i ^r^nitgm- 

fir a r fe n fr it i m <^fc<ragsfJmig i , 50 a 
qjpSfrrerra* *r$r 53 b unre st ftr^r r 
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Prahladana 

30 a 31 b sr $*T*T =3T^f§Ti, 49 b 

tn^sPBaorarn ar^fart, 56 b <M?g$5T, 

P. 25 b srraTw^n i P. 18 b wg^ftTspr- 

5*r^?ri i P. 163 b fiPn srtht ^n^rar i 

Banabhat^a 

5 a 4 M^»rft rqarffr 17 14 a ^rr^r: sfifafHt: 

Irt% T^ng V > (last line; the first and 
probably some other verses being on leaf 13, which is 
lost.) gfeprr P. 14 a 

jxflwnr ugyft,' p. 14 b sfa*%ro, 64 a gWsUlfa 
^H^tarrs i 2 a ym ura vts ren : gf$t IWWTO i *rtr 
?i«nreTP wd^t: *sgwfaj i ^Fnpf cri^Rcr sr*Rfa 
ffififa nnf I (P has the first two only of these and they 
are anonymous). 116 6 ^SK'jM* fa) 

^nerrefa greisfNfa, 117 a yi-w- 

i 118 b fitfrascfan* 
f&g&fart m*t, 121 b gsisfiEfa 126 b 

3T?4t«iT?cr^ ! TR^[^ sfa, 127 6 s«nA 
147 b q?rg ctsrfcfa i 177 a Jrcrtf fa^F^fa- 

fa^, 180 a jn^THT fairer fap&fa faw i 

Bilhana 

6 a ’TT^rT 15 a I 

P. 12 a sffafa*, f^g^T, 21 a 5Tfa- 

5 t^TVT 1 b ^rrfa I P- 18 a fa^T ^ 

«rrf| faPT I 22 a J&tr'fa sPTffa^ TOT *Tg, b 
snfr ^frfaprg^spj^rfa 39 b m fag sfafa, #r*P 
^g ^UTrer?! (attributed to Bhimapandita in P.) 40 a 
Swre faswgft fe^fal ( attributed to Bheribhankara in 
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1, (no name after this in P.) 49 a 

65 b 5TfST ^CrfcT, 

66 f#f, 67 b so^tfa mrfarn a^crim, 

68 a ^ ^ % CTT%, ^ItrFtF 

f%«rrft ^tt: 169 b i srgfaar- 

aTcg m%T^T i 70 « am mat f;%5T«nrf^atft icrffer a% 
CTO I <J S 1T *TT*IRfr% :, 76.a ^•HRi+hiqi^a agcT, 
78 a «n^nsrr^: 

H^frr fosgar, b jftTinrgwf^ 

gmafa, ^nwa aif4 aft3m, <ffa: 

BRtfa f^fvicr 79 a irarmarr 84 b 3?^ %a sfosraaar- 

gc; f4rmr f%f%5i%a, 85 b art«ra^*a5rgR%?no, 

86 b srea f^nfogsrar gma^T, 89 a *t% Jreaimaaa $4*, 
^rerTWTRtrJr^oi foaaaaT, b sraaca&a a«?aT, 92 a 

^4<srigg4 vtrfar i b g^iTOirorFrTa i 93 b rnlct 
ffiy^ jfrren? i 95 a sra =r^nraTf anrpnT i crcs. srfq 
I b srg^rftn $4rrean i g^ar^gr^Tm 
mat ga^a: i mgrat aca: f%f%fga aa!%a- 
sra II 96 b ^f^gsp: ££t 1 9 7 a ctirreft amp I b m$r 
CmTH^Wm I 98 a afoacm fa^Ta I b JT^T af$ 4mm | 
ttiTO^CHisttmt i 99 a 3njmm wt m 4 gsspKffe, ^rrarar: 
^n^yT^iff 1amp qrmcraftn i ill acafe cam s ram m-a?, 
mawfaa^iara a^ap, b 4ra m t gai% ftWtcn%, 112 b 
^asratra: aacrsiarar i mmfrT%nftTT: f4tna, mam 
113 a ?RR: STRPSm, 117 b f^cmjvJr- 
122 a 3TOTqq% 5R^T 5T5Tr%, 123 a sftesfft- 
124^5TR^r5rmiwrm 1125 a aar?rrrfa maracm i 
s'cmsrofa g*fm i Jrlf^on grakrerP i b armrafatmtou i 
127 a 4armrf4g faaraRPsfa^S i b % (m) vl\ mt4 
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f^rT^TI^T (rf) 128 b 3TrTT4S«l fM l 

3r#s*T3*^i jfvwtwi i 130 a #^n^R 5 Ryt^rarr*fT i b 
nTft frr%?ntsi?rHr i 3vn*r ft gf^a^nter: i 133 b 
g^rtr% qftcn irrtr^n% i 136 & twtt fafonrsw 

R ^ ?r^T 1138 a $«TI gS’tgfRT =^orqr., (The poet here 
called Kasmiri-Bilhiria.) b arftRWJTCSn WFM: 141 b 
*T«TT cTT ^l-eliti 'Cff^cTi, (attributed apparently to 

Murari, but to Bilhana in P.) 144 b <£tenfP5J«Rt 

ftnditr *ttr 3fr?rcn, wig 
€ig*firf ^>fnrT: i P. 121 3* $teregwniTcR:, 
150 a m s^wSiwi, p - 124 a *1^® 

[r]$T I 156 a IT srwr w srsr*, 157 a 

3r*T#£ feg* HT%3> 1 160 a ^T'-TH^IT 

TRW>:, 168 b ftrsCPRTOR WTT% *3TT<rtg 1 3STCTTf- 

i 186 6 ^nrwpiRsretefr- 
g»sm(«rrt i ^ fwrararcr^NMir i sr^ref^r srfcrag^for 
?ft^T3rT i 1187 a g^g** 

190 a srwreftg i 


110 a 2TO T 


[Bhatta]BTj;lka 

[♦ 1 125 a 

Bhartrmerjiha 


P. 127 a wg*x 

Bhartphari 

25 b 5TSffT3»k^lwrt f% £lW*T TRlt^r: 
gyfr ff%:, 26 a ^Nw wwfr =* T^TRTVTT: I 28 a 

% ?TRt^TrR! qrpWtror: m$m *tt^ 5r 
qtTwrr:f^:?TT; zr i %rft mgwsroT: vztwk 

%'. *5TT$tT I«irr % g &c., 3TT# *PR% 35T^r ffl:, 
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121 a qqft sr to f%%fi»reqt, 174 b qTqc*qwf%q 
srrfkTqr^ i 


Bharvu 


126 b 


[Bha^a-] Bhallata 

P. 25 a 11% qftjRfTRt fqgqq, 30 6 % 5TRfT 5rqq: *i|q 
*TORT grm?T% (attributed to Bhallata in P.) 35 b 

qf% f%qqqr 36 b ^rg%nrwmfrt% 

137 a in m f%qTgqf%qtqq>, b ^rjqf TH ?ufq qq 4 - 
f%f%:, 47 b 3RT*^5nnti q^KT qfqt qf%: l 53 a 

qq% f%wrT^?TH% i 

Bhavabhuti 

62 6 cq rdtrfe % £gq f%?ftq i 64 a qf^jjf^njorr* 
^ftT^RTT^T STf/rC I 70 b ^Jfqr sf%:, qf^RR? 

qnrf%f% 52%, 71 a q% 72 b stwisO: quiq^ssr: 

qfa*qTq., *n^q i^rR terror q*, 73 a q^qrwrfcri 
M^gqfltd q^q^STT I 75 a qqq SI^TqtfPTOH. 75 b 
wi qrtr^q f%qr g h f5m% i 76 a qft^^Trfrqj 
^q^qsRTsnirfaqq; I 105 3^SJTTHR?g JR^PTfqwrT I 
108 a STqqt q |prf%f% qr g:qrfjrf% qr I 133 a 

5 ra>d44yfg>iii%: i 147 a %qj% f%qfa qg 
*i^i^frl4l«nq I P. 134 b 'ic&di'lc&ttt 3>f%, 162 b “flqq: 

,(3rd line of the verse beginning with f%gr- 
) 31%: 163 b qTf^rfqqqSf- 

SUsncqgh 179 a gqc$3l$£rc^rfciqjqST, 184 a ^ *nrg- 
188 b q^qT^Tqqq^q^ 1 g fe* y fl % d - 
I 189 a qrg 35HlpN qfaqq:, 192 b 
RP ST WWR, %q:, sqTRTsqfoTn^qqfl^ I 
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Bhagavata Jayavardhana 

143 b 

Bhfiravi 

26 a srfwR^t wf^r: fsmgtl:, stt^wr^rfi *T?qb l 
b srqgr^ft^ 1 131 a qq ?q snfa #§Wt, 

P 159 b 3rfir3[tt<iT iga ww&ra n 

Bhasa 

141 a qrori* ursfr^j qq ?frr srftw l 91 b 3?*qr 

555TR ^rar t 

Bhaskara 

122 a «5[T g i 

Bhaskaravarman 

191 b qgTRRiraqTf^ f^KcT^qq: I 

q 

Bhxma 

58 b ntfrr^q 115 b qrfa ^pqpqft- 

5Tqrr?qr: 1 

Bhimabliatta* or Bhimata (P) 

78 a 3Tf%*ms[*n% I 

Bhimasimhapapdita 

150 b srerw srfcmfa qrcw l 

BhQtimadhava 

6 a 1 

BkeribhSnkftra 

6 b 11 b 

T^S’cf^RrfSW) 33 a 

169 b ^nqmqqfasiqfSnfti ^r^Wri qft 1 181 b 
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crqs&fepfcrcqqt*, 187 b fcq?*m i 


Blioja or Bhojadeva 


5 b arr^rqr grqq^ ^rr ifM, 29 a q?qm q^rqqfa 
SR^T^Tm I 30fl^O smfrf ^ I 

33 b q: ^TmiT^ctT% 3rn?lT, 36 a q#T 3TTJR 
^qgr^qsrqrfi: 0 ,3 7 a qrni q«rT3PP% tI^, 

S3 

38 a rcnftesrofo, 41 b ^ qjS q rq^rgqfTP 

I 44 a qr«r>n*r 46 a q^qqrfqqt 

f«irrragtr, 50 b grq^q i% qqtrq, 51 a f% % qsraqr 
fogqqqqT, b sTTj^qq^PT'JT^i^crqT, 56 b h foqisrqt 
sresfafen, % 57 a qq>Rrqg^% 

f3t>:, q^qqqRi i qqfi^qsertfcch srqqRr, b 
gr qsrsrcq gg?q q%? q qq qfcqr, 58 a qf% fWwfa 
% pflr irt qfqt gfq % q^qf i ^ q^facrq*F?q 
f^rfqi, qOTJfTp* p^iq, p^pq qi%qqijnT, b ar^q^rgnrf^- 
frr^ qft?[FT, ipfkJR q^i5Tqpi yft q^pq 

qqgq^q, ^TTSFR'Tfft; q^^^q, 94 a q^fq T% 3 %: fpvqpq: 
q^r^T^qrfifq ( attributed to Bhasa in P.) 110 b 
q qsrfq qfaf^r, 115 a ;&qft: jqf^rlrar ijs, 119 a ^^qr- 
gtq:, 126 6 ^qn^qp^qT^q^T^J, P. 126 a 
qqq sph, 188 a f% sjqt ^^^pqqrri^q^rR^q, qq: f% 
qq# ftstfirfrP I 


* There is no after the seven verses in fols. 181-182; but the 1st and 
the 4th occur in P. and there we have qr^ after the name, wherefore probably 


all these belong to the same author. 
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Makaranda 

175 b sRsgrm ft w4 i 

Mankha^a 

10 b qFTTci> g i i 4* fq4n^ri; i 60 a ftwr l 

Mangalarjuna 

25 a sp«wfa ft «4ft #^4ijnr4Pmi i 

\ 

Madana 

7 644r Tftftaraft ^jTRn^tftraq-MT^fr, P. 116 
f>rft i 19 a sthirtt ’rftsrrrwifa, 37 a *rerft 
gfawftipr, 123 a ffm?: ^rnfrpp:; i 

l P. 98 a *w 

sRR&f «■!WJfWvduftrh (the latter part of this verse only 
in D.) 124 a 4r srerg s&sRrftreftT frRqreftt 1134 b 
ftq^TPTOq-rT:, 135 6 4 rtt: IJr^fasTTftsKT 3*T ftft, 140 a 
3rgf^j4#^i%^n%rft%s r gsfftr ^stri ^ft h^rr?, 
^g^i^g^R^ftrRft^frsroi^rr 1145 b 5R*nft 
vrft^cfwnc, 153 b 4% R%ft ’arS^m, P. 121 b ar w i tfiHt - 
*rgR 4fo?Tf4^Riw-pirsfan 1156 b wtpir jgjRft 
^4t&, 159 b wr *rr i ^ 

, 179 a f%R^p^^ft^rtrr4mr, 180 a 
4htr 1184 a ftr^^rar, #irrt, 

ie#Rrer%fti ft ftf<ft, 184 b 3RgqrR^r^ot^^Ti%RrirJ i 

Madalasakuvalayanatika 

72 a ft; ^ g$4 fo*ft eft Sr nrorfa i 

Mayttrabhafta 

72 a *nftrsn4 aqwHaa $R*rresrcR i 


60 [R. Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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From the MahSnataka 

8 6 fjfr 12 6 sraTH 

ITOTS, 14 6 m 145 a 31% 

g S R Sreyrefr, 156 a «T*| %3*Tfli <i^ric4, % 

TT^rfr ^n*r, 158 a s=§mr: (®*r* ?) fosr^r, 6 

sr%% 3nwn: 5Eft®Kw4'd?ricriTf% i 
*JSS* I 



, P. 134 a nr?n: snfa^TT* 


cffecT, P. 136 6 aft fR^KPTPT I 

Mah3mami$ya 

125 a arsgrqsrerammr sntfinnftm HTtfcT l 127 a ^rrort- 
cq<5T%ftfa HTSTrT OTT?T5m: I 

Magha 

124 6 fo iM<re4 f % ^gw^qi i 127 a fe i Rmnw r m g, 
129 6 aw l % w g ?gm i gi^^n^raTfesnl:: i 

133 6 3*3<Hl4ffi=rfa ^5R%r: I 135 a 3Tfo<$<Adljg'Pl<l f| 
foHh I 142 b irftm ^mmi i ^fascmm irg 

aMwmrsift'dmaf^ra I 146 a '{lrln'M4<*i T ^3' 
irfit t ^ ^1147 6 3tti^ wm i 

P. 124 a ar fe<3 t ft 3mm ^ rf^n: i 162 a 
ms'siip:: i g* 176 b f%H 5*1 

fJrer^ gjffcgwi i m.*n g*rt^l77 a 

Madhavamagadha 

52 a fkfk h f% Iri \ 


Madhavasila 
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MayurSja 

156 « I 158 & 

3TimTSW« I JfW I 

Marula 

67 b afhxr^rft fiWpifas ipotr I 

Malatimadhava 

p. 11 b c5Tr^oiT^rrr?n7f^ ^f^rar^r ' 

P. 12 b <raTft *mvTFr^T ^r: > 40 b ^RTT 

znffi ^r^rft 56 a ^WTTT:g^TT%rrg^T yt 

96 a » b sttnr farted '+»^.d ^ 

181 a ^r«f»fe«h(<sil§;5^ I 

. Mahila 

145 b ynnwn^PT I 

Muktskaija 

121 b sqr«IT ^5rST5T3Rr?r^JT: ^mfrT • 175 
(isri) I 

Munja or Srl-Munja 

P. 25 * (*r?) T^i^T ««r- 

[tr] • 106 a *r% s>?rmfa vtk^r^i injnti i 

Murari 

5 b JT^reg^r ^rrg^:, 6 b ?fr^rffc?ra- 

I 7 a sfr ftsFT b 8 a 

f^flfrT JTfT^ l 10 a It a 

s^t^arcsfr:, 12 b 

5rgv:n, 25 b 3T^#rqT# 57 b ^ eT ^ 

65 a ^ *tt jjTT^TTin^^^f, 88 a 3RT$cifrs f^F^nTmi, 
93 6 3TT^ ^Ttng<3*lf^T^ > 06 a n*tHlsft'4fi<3*9rR- 
TfWifpiT^fe’Trrf i .116 a P 121 a 
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cmtfa; «McT P 134 a 

135 a 6 ^g^f^rff^ra^lT, 140 a 

irr%fr « 141 6 sirfa, 1% g 

=is«m*i^ds^snR, cff^-^F^RT 
laffir f R , ft^uw nf apnracm, 143 b h crra^s? 
si gr tftrjr>: i stjr i »tr% g-T^rr^fa 

¥Rwra. 146 a #c[^|^ ggrf^^gT^rr ^ f$r^R5flrr%^ t 
156 b gfagifa gisrrfa g«rfo gll: 158 a Sr 
wre g ft , wfasnracr:, 

159 togari jimfa f^T, #3^1 

I60 63rsnfar asnrrfa'lrc fefijrcrn.^ra^# ^g *afiR :,srrgir: 
^scsm#::, srnwTsi^T’ft qgg g sr fere r, 165 b 
177 b sisRpro:, 178 a 

^r: ^r^ra^qrT ^gfo = c<re3 *reR, ^ %&rar&3:, b fofh 
W r ^ R, g*T HT%*rfNfrre (Murari’s name in P.) 179 6 
•urefa n^Rrsra'Rnw^ 1 180 b %ttr 

qr»§r 1181 a swEjfrcsq % <?t?p 1 ^ssTf^qrfcr T%f^gsr<ft5R 
\ b vRsrig., ^^?qr^RrT?pT- 

faft: 1 182 a I d trt gj^SR[»R 

ifesr, 184a^R^Wf3$rWTf%o, 187 a gRJTTHCqRR 1 
6 sranr*r: ^rft^«T5, 189 a WsresRlrfa^, 190 a 
w^rra^r^gnf , 6 fiR^mnrTr *r w i 

191 a 1 rft*r3RR*ssrmfaf$r: 

192 a *rato I I 

Morika 

63 6 ?r mn?TR, 76 6 UT srrsg.sw^rfsR 1 

Yaeovarman 

75 a 81 6 ^R^ra^TJTFT- 
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*ra, 106 b q s mg n ft r J ifansr, (The 

author has the epithet Rsrpi here). 

YogeSvara 

Ratnagho^a 

174 a g t f&$ r s qqF>g % sir^r *r *rr^ \ b 

«nreu 

Ratnacandra 

77 a MTlIrSfSTFtfa^R^T: I 

Ratnakara 

24 6 ?r rtw 134 a 3TWM<#f^T- 

fs re *s - fV- ! 

MW^^T^rret I 

Ralhana 

40 6 aRiil (name of the author from 

p.) 49 a #'*'TfrsrtT wt^:, 139 b 5t%srrfa *r *?fafSr 
i 

Ravigupta 

24 a gM 5T 4TfcT fefffcT I 3Nfi[. 3^ *Tf?ri I 27 a 
sT^TTrJT^r fSHrcr * unrarfrr, b ^fjorr^R 29 a 

aiHwfo * oTWcr 145 a mz'ffiik. 5^ irfai 

Rajasekhara 

5 a 17 b |^jK^w r,9a^ 7TOTRI 

16 a ^rffeftiT^rrr, 18 b ffarnp r m qpmi: i ^fRr 
TOTHR I 226 and P. 11 a ^T^TT I P.13 b 

^r%r qrfww^r ft& i ^sfcr *A i i 

^fPRSTPRT^t I P. 14 a £31 nV'nr^TT l ^RT^rt HftlcTT 

»TTOT I sNcf, P. 15 a 5T»R1 l 
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i ffr 4> fa+£5P r rei i gr^rqf^iTon i srtt sraret 
i ^r^R5Tr«r^ i snot «Tarq# ^ i wsngrrerm- 

i 22 b i *n *rr 4frt ft *r*vo i ^rft- 

jnfh^rat^or i 23 a & b i wrg^ren-nrt 3# 1 

ht i 3<«r^3f55^#%; 1 3T?sn#r^r 1 
35 ^ ^FTT 1 b f^3PT f^SORTT I «T^FTT ^R^ 1 ?TT I 
<||<||tK l! fi g ^ n 1 f&KTT «T^#K r n4>r«ir<(l. I tiT®^T*§3b ?TRt 
Tt<& 1 % Wfsfcrt* I wserfte 1 I 

jftt% soft P. 18 h g-T grc^nHiRqrrfMt g^rc- 
I 61 a €5Tt V K * *FTl%ar > 65 a «CcT^n 
66 aSTTfft 'GVmfomxfo ftffrH, 73 b «U«IF«gT 

g2J ^T^srrr, 75 b ^rJn%m?TWFTcT tfn, 76 b 

^ri^ng^?r»Rgtr t: ft 3ft 77 b faf&cn&aftJFW- 
g FfaK^frfr reT^^rc 184 h^qiTFKFTa »ft ,J J 33%, 87 b faflfcftf 
^ff^RT*. $3 ^ 3 , 90 a ^5Tt; ^ffJTT^T^ S^ropp^T I 

U3faqe rem*«ftfe3g*h g# r%fn%3%FT, ’W gsjrensy- 

UrW:, II There is 

at the end of these; but the 1st and 

3rd only occur in P. and there they are 

anonymous; wherefore his authorship of them is 
more than doubtful—100 a ?raM 3ft gfBpn 5rftra>3T, 
102 a 110 a rpferfag g*FF%, 

113 a % f%3ft gnC5TT, ’g*33*f%WTO3 I 

116 a 3% 124 a ^frnr; %*3n»rr 

jp g^U T ^ TqT, 126 b 3%i {dT^srFjfiR 33T, 130 b 5<sirgpd<«4- 
^r n-^n 131 b 

sranredf: I 132 a foiFfirci sng srasnftentr gnssri i 
133 b 144 a 3*33 S5Tt3% 

f^foraffa* I 150 a 5^tnittteTfar5^1%[t] 

fem 3F&i 1 151 a *3Tf*T 33WT3 ^<rf%33, P 121 b 5TJT?3- 
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q r qr fcfe greft 1 P.134 b 

y, 160 a qifrrerfa 162 swr«$r 

(No remark here in P. as to author- 

qt qf^ffaroridi i ^jfn^sricrf^^ i f^risj: sriitfa i b 
qq spi^r., 179 b snfr-it f^tildWdd^rfc, 
180 a I 180 b V T% tifc4.<J- 

f%f^r%q:!PdT; 182 b 5?:'. q#5g[d5pir, 183 b 

qjsrfte viTfirf^ TRJwsftifa *nreTd<Piwft§ > ^faarr- 
^ep r p yw nq r l 186 b qdWidfated-dr=rcq*i, 192 a q^r 
arWRr srmfcr i 

Kanaka 

54 a 3-4iRdbfin i 

R5ma 

97 b at «r Rjd^rrfcr i 

Rftmila and Somila 

113 b ^RTT^r: 3«TdT I 

Rissu, Rissuka or Risuka 

26 b dter ^dfoTS^T sr, 28 b 5TT^T f% irrSTT^ I 44 a 
3 Tr=fFr srrR ’Tfcd: ^TTCdT 5#^= I 167 a W^HNWlt 
q$ra SRrH I 

Rudatl-brahman 

67 a Rmidt f ^d<H 1 

Rudra 

10 a qmt wngdKnn q>foiqRfc, 65 a ^srsmnn* 
fjftRir, 68 b f*t»dT%: hRt ?risTd ddf, 73 a qr«R.Rd 
q^rpr vM, 90 i 91 a 

d srqqdt, d<rni %qqf^ gsftdmfa ssn I 
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103 b far* wrn i 104 a fajpng str gw 

S5T5, 105 b W** «m, 106 a $£ fasqr- 

.107 a mk sr%^5r^=cra: *3^ ^rt s 108 a 
grawftfi raftyn ^rd^lr^mTprrf^g - 1 109 a srei w 
g^renlr, ws wftrfa ^irtr snferfa f% <rto 

m, 121 a ^T?n sitg srereq s i T, P. 116 b t% 5W grm fogsr 
jmHnjy 148 b ^ifft ^ grrerere; P. 126 a 

?T^r55T rT^wft, b 3RT ^31 f^T, 169 b ?R 
f^ffcrswt^ 1175 b f% »frf^r jrfcT w Jig t% i 

Rukmata ? 

45 a f^nsfTTt ®rf^ ?r i 

Laksmana 

93 a fojHjfr i Rmmra i 

Lakgmldhara 

57 b WSpjfgrfSl:, 97 b I 

125 b wr ^fr »pr, 180 b a n*fra*jdfci<.q r l P. 159 b m 
r fa^wg i 

Laghuvallabh,a-Vssudeva 

143 a *nir «rfe: ^rf^R srg??R f^frr^r i 

LostaCt ya)sar vaj na 

^4>d4gggn^ , P. 155 a I 

Yankalavarfca 

127 a %*rrai$5«re«1 , b n^fiRftajy- 

g^fcr g% i 

Yatsaraja 

P. 12 a ^cW^qTOjiKirSr 1 
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45 a 3t 4 ffa I (Name of the poet in 

P.) 60 b 83 b qgqR fag%*r; 164 a 

VarShamihira 

17 b «?i% Jrafa ?r*R^t#iTi%r, 161 

^Rf sr^: stf^qr. i (q? f%f| (f?) 5T i 
cwcrst i5T ?rra rrr^fa %5«Tf£; 1 gvi- 

ftcisg ?TT^f*n i *rgi%# i s* i^t %*ri 

^foi^^iTRferri^r i 188 a ^ri ^S'crcr 3 rt;, 
P. 156 b sCTJrr: Nfef t srr qgsratfrori, 158 a «qMtaqfrai* 
vtpt^oi, P. 158 b arfa (sn%?)FT « ren ro ? r * igf^req I 
P. 159 a g%?r ^3 r ^rr% tft » 

Vardhamana 

28 a qm f fcrrd E f *T ^tt: I 

Yardhuka 

103 b qR5TT *11% qqitfT: l 

Yallabhadeva 

P. 11 b g^snrprfr#, 21 b |?i?nTq^rT%4 <nr ftaftlrr, 
crafts TTg^TSTfR, %*r% ^ grogwc**, gq*nfT*rc*ft 
qR?r: gnftfa 3i%;, 22 a %w£t to; qtfawft %qr, b «|<r%qq; 

WKl* TO ^KTf% JT^rTT TO*U!% I 

aw<fc p Ptora w fi t, 24 a q* st fc^qict i ftrowRi 
i b ^Rgiirfcrg *rcir *f?t5 i %g<T q^qi%q% i 
27 a 3 T^^rg^r>mT 3355 stt^ot g;*rtr v&fo \ l^hiTOq- 
ftr*rr?m i b sq^gntTrgf^r 51 > 29 a wrapfcw - 
tfpq Iq qt TOT% qm: 1 %5T$55f%<fol 3?vgqg?RT: *r% i 
29 b gsc; fag * l 30 a q»; qqq% 

51 [R, G. BhandarWs Works, Yol. II] 
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V \ 

?§ptSTfsn ^5^nrf^, 32 a^rci: f^rcr wsfo **&<& 

I 35 b 3 ^t » 

' 39 b 40 a HHT^f 555^T*Tf% I 

b *rf^ jratfa wra, 46 b smTrawr; 

49 b 51 b 3Tg^frf% 51 # afa»r 1 

52 a wmffr flc ra ffireT 1 53 b f^r^RT^- 

■fal W& \ 54 a 5rm^T ftrgrRJTS \ P: 39 a 3T3JHT5TT: 
f^TflTWTT ^T^irfelfe 7T^^T^> l 56 b I 

srf|r^ftT% ^rgirq^ 1 *raft fasrafrr srrgfo: l There is no 
q$r at the end here ; but the sameness of the metre 
affords a presumption in favour of the sameness of 
authorship. 

Yasunaga 

75 b ^F5Tt^ SStfM' fl’IcTII 

Yasumdhara 

19 ^OT^f%,35aq?rf^Tfi^rT^ri 

Yastupala 

31 a ^Stfcl 5T rTC^T 5T fa^Tt, 42 a 3TWT H 
fspsfaw 0 , 186 b *ms*izwet 0 1 

Yagbhata 

104 b srnraiFH snap trf^JtfcTTHR^r § 33 : > 

VatsySyana 

P. 156 n Siwmi f%^RT«lI^«TR«n^T5IT jtct: I 

% Vad Is varakaficaiia 

17 a ^sfor ■ 175 1 

Yamana 

106 a <£P7t I 
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[Bhafta] Vamana 

74 a srr^rnflr Pr^'K^i^t^T ^?it i 

YamananSga 

p. 13 a sranrrr*. q^TTf^’N, 147 b gtohlllK* 

Mr ^cf^qrr:, P. 155 b srnafa t 

Yalmtki 

98 a c^n: q?rq®RTT^IP, 118 a qwrfafar %rfrf^r: I 
im^HTfaqmr i 

Vasi$tha-Ramaya$a 

P. 161 a sri \ 

Yasudeva 

83 a 3raWA*^»JI« cTEq HT9T I 

Vikatanitamba 

112 a fa srft %qffcT% i P. 116 a qTC5T 

$5r<TlSf*:f<r ’snsrarnwENsr i 

Vikramaditya 

85 a ^Nu qfa^ q ^T % %q*PI ■ 135 b f^qcftq ^RTT^T 

Vijayasarman 

96 a I 

Yijjaka 

47 a 51 a %«TT3T «r<T 

I 111 a ^ 120 a 

^qqrfrflnrg^r g^g q*w i 124 b f^rero- 
gTJiT^Rq^qqtqttJ i 
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Vid^apati 

P. 13 w (3?)sr?rr *r [a^?] 59 b 

3FJTOSTH I 

\ \ . 

Yidyesana 

p. 25 b JTrnTOi*. ?F5tr% I 173 b 

«rt snsfr q^gsRT fog \ 

Yibhakaravarman 


142 b m 


Vimalasarasvatl 

♦_* 


P. 39 a ^ #3K«T I 

Visalya 

83 b 3T«ftoTJ i srf^w : 3rr i 

Yisakhadeva 

16 a 33REnfr?Jr«r^rr, 96 b grfr^^req ^ r ^ Ttr 
tutdwv i 122 a amg^Tfisii fsrargqf^fcsT, 174 b *r«n 
191 a, f%q4^ *rH 

P. 160 a gs^t^r gf^r*RT P. 163 a cfrrcir gf& afr 
gft qfara°i. 

Yisvesvara 

, 7 a 14 a 

185 >6 % =ij#5T2^rR^^T^Tf, 161 b gST^gsr^, 
*3F srwsrd^: I ' 

Ylryamitra 

72 b f%5rmfdfir«j i 

[Bhat^a] Yfddhi 

63 b cnqNsft^nfa g«nrer fa srcrgsp \ 
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Vaidyanathaprasasti 

168 b *ft*<TT?U 169 b I 

Yaidyanathapan^ita 

46 b ^nft: tyftrasn:, 51 a ^ 

^ p. 114 b s mwftfo i 

Y aidyabhanupandita 

32 \ 39 a 

qfr=nEcT«n i ?*T3R3T awfociifaiiMNwR., 48 « srPsrrera- 
fea fa RP I 63 b #fe<TT TTT ^T^3^TT >78 a 

fr^arrs mten §*pt i 93 b ?ren ^ras^i, 95 a 
HH*li*H4¥ ret I 110 a 114 a 

118 a sqm 121 b 

123 6 

$g^, 124 b q r^ m^ F E a ara^fft *fr, 146 b ssn 
iftfsyar I ( Attributed to Sivasvamin in 

P.) 151 a ?n^Rnmsirar5 ^ #n, 168 a qftri- 

g u mmyemt, 185 a <gra w rt^ ^t, b *<i4*iOTrsNtf* i 

N» 

Yairada 

WNtpyr - 5^ ; 1 

Yyasa 

28 a 3TO*Tt*Nr ^mmf i b ^pg*. srffrnferrt i 
jtdw ^ re n 1100 a > 

[Bhagavad-] Vyasa 

42 a spHHlim Pk^«^ * (Author’s name 

in P.) 162 a q^qt «fcn» 

gsn*n I g^gf^rerT «fetqifenRT I *T5TTFn%: ^sqgsn f$v ' 
f^pqraarr: I 174 b JTfTcTT \ ftolWKlfa 

snsri^t i 
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15 aw 

145 b 


[Yeda-]Vyasa 

C, 136 a srr^W H f^5TT JT 

■Samkaravarman 


Sakayvddhi 

63 b f^r f*n?*rr *r?frarflRr i 94 b 

I 95 a g[Rr?rr ^ri4T5T¥< I I 

b i 100. a %jfkrR i ufMfrfir =gr 

5TT*fa I 

Sankuka [son of .Bliatt,a MayOra] 

69 a gafru: W^TPT^T: fiRrW I 

Sarva 

106 b ^fft H^PNtt I 

Sarvadasa 

115 a f^y««TxHS!rT5, fJWRTOlIM | 118 a 3TO JR^- 
st^RTfiRRfifi sfisraif^r sHfr i 3 *^ a s su re i 125 b 
* SRcTR^’RrR^i, 3T^r f| JTSPRRtftn | 176 a 


Saiitjila 


161 b ¥ T #te i g u hh fr I 


Sarvavarman (called in MS Sarvvagana) 

P. 39 a %STT*frr: IpROs] ^SRRWT^cRR I 

Sivasvitmin 

9 b sr ^f>vridi<r}it I 69 a *t#hr srafejster ^ntxpffarte- 
?rg»rT i P. 118 a csrr iftflR, 146 b %«rr %»t ggcrergj i 

(Attributed to MGrta or MOrkha in other Anthologies.) 
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Sllabhattarika 

70 b ri gqT *T =3^:, 83 b «TW! f% ^iftdWIcn 
P. 126 am ^TTTT^: *T «W R (***)I 

Saclgobha^a 

27 b q^q <r$rerfafrr i oirr ffcpwn sr m 
?TT<T Rrsqro t 28 b TTTSrTT^qfe: qfarRq’rot^q I 

Sni garaki ih naranfitaka 

80 b 

?r fog ?r fo set: i qf?rSr RKqrcdi qfonflr i 

[Bhatta-]Syamala 

165 b srr^R 5FT#3T*3«r i^Tdi fegftqgftft: l 

Srithakkuraiya 

137 b ?rfo§q wr wr faRrow i 

Srlpalakaviraja 

110 b xre rai ffta ; fowq S|crfHTOTT 5R I 111 b 
114 b q^r^ ^«rergrRim foGkwwqrc, 
115 b 3tR rt^ddi^qriqd I 

Sribkogavarman 

123 b 13 # $r%fr»: 1 

Srisamkaragaijaka 

85 a ar^rnrffT 4%%r3[i 1 qaqa'ipwfo q^fo frq^r^rnRr i 

Srihar$a 

20 a fvq-Rsqrag^q foqqfo %\, 64 a qR^gfror^- 

^rorwig, b Rar?rgsci% fasrnjj qRnflrqsRtcrg; 1 qRssfo 







WQNl 4° 
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69 b 


5TirETT, 71 b 5TTOTT: 
r F3 ?Rt«R^r fSferan, 74 b dcrmT (?r) mivt&sz r:, 84 b 

^raR^rMi, 85 b T^hsr gf^rc:, 92 b* 

frr^qrjpi: I 93 b 103 a 

106 b 3TTrnydi«q?i^rft f^r^r ^ i 107 a 
sftcri^ENl^ aw ilia faqgfr- 

4‘rrraT, 129 b g* 

Rm'#: I 130 a 133 b ?TFTt% 

q-uH^ r wnfr i 134 a* ^rfeiroi#^ i 

*%rra^ri^r rnvttsRgrfn:, 13 7 b, ^mnssstfrn s'nvsrgwRr?- 
3%T I 139 b srirft 142 b 

^T^nHTTT^rfTT rM^Pr f^l^rlT, 143 af ?t j 

3TTCIT %^f$rar ^g yw q cgP Bf ^ l 4w I f% *f% rf 

tfo 5PTHT5H *T f% I 179 6f graffrwiWMfllft^Mfr :, 
P. 161 a ^crr^rr^r, 169 a* ( 

*3raT$n£sPT: I (Author’s name is here given as 

3rihar§apartdita in P.) 184 b* nrrlr^T rT^Terfotf, 
191 6f WTCTt>l ^TfrT^sras I 


Srtharya, author of Khandana 

166 b ^Tjariz I 3TWT?r<:]^fnT^:, 3n#r^mt^- 

fpnf^g^r, 3 t*t; (?n) gjsrsrer 


* The verses marked with an asterisk under this heading and all under the 
next two headings with the exception of 166 b and 10 a which I have not been 
able to trace and of 180 b which occurs in the N&g&nanda are from the 
.Naisadhiya. The verses unmarked under the first heading are from the 
RatnXvali and those marked f are from the N&giinanda. So that though by the 

expression or qrf^T the author meant to distinguish the later 

firlharsa from the earlier author of the dramas, the scribes have as usual made 
mistakes, outfitting the expression in some cases, and adding it where not wanted 
in one case at least. N 
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Si’lliarsap\ij<lita 1 

10 a arelv 165 a _ _ _ 

(%)^r^r, P. 159 a c^i < 170 6 

5j(TT)^TT*I ; ^(^r)5T% ; T I Sf^lftsiSW '^ST, ?TJ 

^fSr, ^r-gr^ffrT'TRirrftrrn i P. 114 6 ^q<swf^rig 
cRT^fNr I 176 b '&*> K 7 a 

TsHW f^f^TT %Tt« ^FErarstT^r (sfw) S** T^Tfu \ 

^F^(sKT)fir T^[^]%fT ^ sreigrrwtfifcT i snr^r- 

5jjftcr^f#T3C^ I I (The author called 

Har§apandita here) 180 b f 
185 b fawra 5T5SRT^r3r> I 
*nmnnr (n) 1 

Srutadhara 

48 a ?pm ¥T#g i 

Srutadhararama 

27 a *fte5T mgqn prgr f^parnj ^**rawr: \ Sr srdNfa 

I (Name of the author from P.) 

Sarvadasa 

173 a HfHfa -gsftttft I b l 

Bar vaj navasudeva 

135 b%i 5TO% I 136 b srer: 

149 a ^r^TCTPiRr:, 154 a 

(cl^CI^T, b <TS^ ^«4dc5* 


Siddhacak ravar ti j ay asi rhhad e va 

122 6ft 1 (Name of the 

author from P.) 


52 [B. G. Bhaadarkar’a Works, Vol. II] 
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Sitkararatna 

P. 117 b q^irfas: I (Not in D.) 

(4th line ST ^R ;re ^rq!i ^ r fewft I) 

Subandhu 

6b ^ fo w rc& jrr ^u%r, 9 a fa«atm ggr tf& i 
(Attributed by mistake to Harihara, but to Subandhu 
in B. and P.) P. 11 a 3Tfe%r»ptTfa ?p;%: I 27 b foisrer- 
q qy n wi foq^cTtRfrffaqjr; i ^?r r 

qf rfflfefr t 1171 a =^th ?m xwxw ^ratn^il[f|[«JT i 

Soktisahasra 

6 b STNtRW^r ^^cT: I !TOTJT<T 5TET>T 8 b 5TCJft- 
qTfaa-qqftfecr, 9 b ^ i 

P. 11 b srmr i 18 a irfSdTrq f%g 

^t, 61 a *Tg f^raresrs^ i srqdrfir srn%gwt, 

62 a U/RFR *jgj?T 5RR, b 3TRTRPnJTfT f^RTU^f^TTr^ , 
f% vc£ qfa n^r^ra *r*i ^pn, 63 a qqfa 

5T^TH Meftl 5T<H I ?JRT qtfJ fF5R q^SR qTPT 5Tg I 
65 b fasfitr f^r: q qfarR% =, 66 a 3Twr«$ ^rjruifrr arf%^- 
Jn^RT I 82 b mr: % TORPTTtR qfa: I *jJ3j T 7rftg*Rf, 
100 b ^TTcS^R^rtw, 101 a 2JRT SRffgT: H?XT. 

110 a *Tcqr**Tferj|ftRt *farqft: ^jqpc^qfNpfr i 114 b ?r: 

I cT<R f^g^RTT I SRlfl f^TcT I ff T %R- 

wf^SRRT I HflRi%f^TTRiT I gTTRJ qftcTK^RT: I 
cTHT fer T ffo : I (The last only in P. and 

anonymous.) 118 b q^roT f%3R?q^5yftqr:, 122 a 
^rqnrqr, b %?r: q;qr% *R^g&fjrnrcTT, 
?T?n^t I 5trot: qfojd: q%: I Rtfiq fqsrrrrsft^ I 

125 a srraR^raiRi^r: i b srtt q;*R*flftr? i frrcfa srg 
qr«qi^ I 128 a 3m^<Tt I gm: %*raqt- 
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SKy i w rcr? i «jwt ^pd'jwr ^rn f^tt i b arnr^l 

aws, 130 b 131 a f% 3TRT 

gfecTT 3RT TTf^TTTKfY, b sraWg^^mfa STPJRW I 3W 

gRrf^wri 1132 a ^fScrof5ri%3RT %5T ^T#^: I 136 a 
4 -dft ggT I zftxqgi I 139 a 
g£r wg:?**^ RRwfer WPT: I (Work called here Sukti- 
ratnakara.) 140 rigg^m WRgftg'TRR I 153 a ^TR 
fw$ 5 & ftwrc sprrtw, 154 a srr^fjmr^: 

164 a ir^T ^£T(^?)otTSr^?^h TOl^ ’RTrT, b 
gw: 176 a v£fk i gw*m- 

\ b w<t: qRg^R: 178 a g^giTrr: 

fearer, gttaqrr «ni i i b wtv r^t- 

^ hwrar ft ar, 180 b *%$v&!Fk%m''\ 


Sflravarman 



Somakavi 


6a-^a^ ftrswp stfrf i 101 6 3rni-tf««#Rt Sr i 
186 a 5R> I 

Somanathaprasasti 

12 b 

Somaprabhacarya 

P. 163 a 3«etft: Wffa sflwjpfpm: I 

[Bhafta-] Somesvara 

S^t W%5, 98 a 3T*RRvf^ wMfrn^;, 183 a 
art I 

v 

[BhaHa-] Svamin 

148 a g digcwri fr fmsRT^ I 














VICIN' i° 
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IlanQmat 

8 a storm: * qt frtoq ^cmfcr tefr, 

17 a ^ggrpq-^wa[«cfT:fjiK, b qrg sftfarsmfcr #racw$<rpcT^ , 
^nfitefr:te re ^$RT, 18 b snw terar ?nlf$- 

%%?T5, ^5r% aisrenjjt:, f% f% g TR IciSi'+ijJci rT«TT, 

66 b *rter *r$ar: storrtor rrt *rf^ te*rlr 1165 b stc^sst: 
qte ^&r ter:, 166 a 3TRT5?n l te*nR%^ *rftrar:, 
167 a srTRT terera farter* 168 a frig: <§rcte 
rTcTR^R:, 188 a arfer :^7^T l 

Haragana 

152 a sgssft rftmpfti tete I 

Haribhatta 

35 b *m; r qK5R9JTryi%i%T i 

Haribara 

P. 12 b 29 b 3TJ5TTS "JT?rfa te tetfar 

33 a 3snrc ^Ti^T^^^srRrcRT i 

^prg sp&r:, 77 a ^ srte^r *r g$RRP 

ftern^tersrr terror i 138 b te% 

err# i 144 a g ri M ft te ro lfa tor grofrocri i 

148 a sroror^fa ; rra% tefa srr s^regsgro <rg: i 150 b 

?rtofa: $ro% *Ttro*rr^r, %ri 

% |5?t I 


P. 160 b 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
FIRST BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1864) 

The study of Sanskrit has but recently risen in the estimation 
of the educated natives of this Presidency and of our educational 
authorities. The old Sanskrit College of Poona owed its 
existence and continuance rather to a spirit of conciliation and 
toleration in our rulers than to their conviction of the utility of 
Sanskrit as a branch of general education. The modern critical 
and progressive spirit was not brought to bear upon it. The 
old Ssstris were allowed to carry all things in their own way. 
After about thirty years since its establishment, the authorities 
began to exercise active interference, until at length the College 
was abolished and a new system inaugurated, which, to be 
complete and effective, requires, in my humble opinion, a partial 
restoration of the old institution. 

This newly-awakened and more enlightened zeal in favour of 
Sanskrit cannot last, or produce extensive results, unless books 
are prepared to facilitate the general study of the language. 

I have heard students complain that they find Sanskrit more 
difficult than Latin, and many have actually left the study of 
their own classical tongue for that of its foreign rival. I do not 
know if this oomplaint has a foundation in the structure of the 
two languages ; but this, at least, I am sure of, that Sanskrit would 
be considerably more easy than it is, if there were men educated 
in our English Colleges to teach it, and if books specially 
adapted for beginners were available. It was with the view of 
supplying, in some measure, this latter desideratum that this 
little book was prepared about a year and a half ago. Its plan 
was originally sketched out by Dr. Hang, though in a few places 
I found it necessary to deviate from it. * 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION (1871) 

It has come to my knowledge that, in some of the schools, in 
which this book is taught, the teachers consider it to be their 
only duty to get their pupils to translate mechanically from and 
into Sanskrit the sentences given in each lesson. They pay 
little or no attention to the grammatical portion. In others, 
such books as the common Rupftvali are put into the hands of 
of the pupils, and they are made to learn by heart the 
declensional forms given in these. This shows a misconception 
of the object of this book, which is evidently to teach grammar, 
and to teach it not for its own sake, but in its connection with 
the language, not in a manner simply to overburden the pupil’s 
memory, but in a manner to awaken and encourage thought. 
The sentences are intended to serve as exercises in the rules and 
forms, and should be used as such. The teacher should see that 
the pupil thoroughly understands the rules, and knows the 
forms, and, in going over the sentences, get him frequently to 
explain the grammar of the words occurring therein, and such 
other points. Repeated exercise is what the teacher should 
particularly attend to. ******** 




EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE- 
SECOND BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1868) 

This Second Book of Sanskrit has been prepared under 
instructions from Sir A. Grant, Director of Public Instruction. 
Its plan is nearly the same as that of the First Book. 

This and the First Book together contain as much Grammar 
as is needed for all practical purposes, perhaps more. I have 
adopted the terminology of the English Grammarians of Sanskrit, 
but have strictly followed Panini, as explained by Bhattojl 
Dlkgita in his Siddhantakaumudr. Most of the yules are mere 
translations of the Sutras. Besides the terms, Guna, Vyddhi, 
and a few others, which have been adopted from native 
Grammarians by nearly all European writers on the subject, I 
have found it necessary to appropriate two more, viz., Set and 
Anit. 

The prejudice against mere native terms, in deference 
to which Professor Benfey seems in his smaller Grammar to 
have discarded even the words Guna and Yj-ddhi, without 
substituting any others, is, in my humble opinion, very 
unreasonable, when it is difficult to frame new words to 
designate the things which they signify. It is very inconvenient 
to have to describe the same thing again and again whenever one 
has occasion to speak of it. It will at the same time be some¬ 
what difficult for the learner to make out, when a thing is so 
described in a variety of cases, that it is the same. Words 
adapted to express a particular meaning are as necessary here as 
in other affairs of human life. What an amount of inconvenience 
would it, for instance, entail, if, whenever we had to speak of 
the human race, we were, instead of being allowed to use the 
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•word “man,” made to describe man’s physical and rational 
nature ! But I must not elevate an ordinary truism to the rank 
of a newly-discovered truth. ****** 

There is one point in Sanskrit Grammar, in my explanation of 
which I have departed from ordinary usage, though I think I do 
agree with Papini and his commentators. It is the sense to be 
attached to the so-called Aorist. The most laborious student of 
a dead language is not alive to all the nice shades of meaning, 
which are plain even to the uninstructed when a language is 
living. Even to a Maha-Pandita in these days the sound of 
VTaf^T is not at all so disagreeable as that of is to the genuine 
Maratha peasant. We know of the distinction between the 
Atmanepada and Parasmaipada only in theory, but that between 
the and $ of the Marathi Habitual Past, of the ^ and of 
the Future, we feel. We must, therefore, to determine this 
question about the Aorist, appeal to such Sanskrit works as, we 
have reason to suppose, must have been written when Sanskrit 
was a spoken language. 

The KAvyas, the Natakas, and most of the Puranas will 
not do for our purpose. Such books as the Samhitas 
of the Yedas, the Brahmapas, or even those portions of 
the two great Epics which do not bear indications of having 
been subsequently tampered with, must be referred to. To 
institute such a wide research I have neither had the necessary 
time nor the necessary means. But the Aitareya Brahm&na 
seems almost to decide the point. In this work, whenever 
stories are told, the so called Imperfect or the Perfect is always 
used, and the Aorist never occurs. 1 On the contrary, when the 

1 In the passage noticed below, we have SJWdt. where STPPf, is 

the Aorist of STTC, with ST and is used in the narration of a past event. But in 
the whole of the BrAhmana there is, so far as I can recollect, not a single instance 
beside this, where the narrator uses the Aorist in speaking of past action. The 
evidence being then so overwhelming, some other explanation must be attempted 
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persons in the story are represented as speaking with one another, 
they use the Aorist, and the only sense that can be attached to it 
in these cases is that of the English Present Perfect; in other 
words, it indicates simply the completion of an action or an 
action that has just or recently been done. The reason why 
the Aorist occurs in these cases only is that there is no scope for 
recent past time in mere narration; and things that have just 
or recently occurred can come to be spoken of only when 
persons are talking with each other. 

The Aitareya Brnhmapa contains passages remarkably 
illustrating what I say. The story goes 44 Hariscandra 
said to Varuna, 4 Let a son be born to me and I will 
then offer him as a sacrifice to you.’ 4 Well/, said 
Varuna. Then a son was born to him. Then said VarupA* 
‘You have got a son, sacrifice him to me now/ Then ^said 
Hariscandra, 4 When a victim becomes ten days old, then he is 
fit to be sacrificed. Let the boy become ten days old, I will 
then sacrifice him to you/ 4 Well, ’ said Varupa. The boy be¬ 
came ten days old. Then said Varuna, 4 He has become ten 
days old, sacrifice him now to me/ ” and thus it proceeds. 
Now in this and the remaining portion of the Khapcja, the verbs 
“said” (occurring several times), “was born,” “became” and 
others that are used by the narrator speaking in his own person 
are always in the Perfect; while “have got,” “has become,” etc., 
used by Varuna with reference to the boy, are in the Aorist. 
The latter clearly refer to a time just gone by. 

In the same manner, in the story of Nabhanedigtha, related 
in the fourteenth Khanda of the Fifth Pancika, the verbs 
WTTO, and snf^T used by Nabhanedi$tha, and 

in the present case, and this example ought by no means to be taken to invalidate 
the position in the text. Perhaps when the reading of Vedic books was 
fixed, an d which 00011 immediately after, were through mistake 

made to exchange places. 

53 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II ] 
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evidently, from the context, denoting events that have just 
happened, are in the Aorist, as also araTSft: used by Rudra. While 
when the author, in narrating the story, speaks of certain things 
as having taken place, he invariably uses the Imperfect, the event 
from his point of view having occurred at a remote past time. 
Similar instances, in which the Aorist on the one hand, and the 
Imperfect or the Perfect on the other, are used exactly in the 
same way, occur in 1-23, 2-19, 3-33, 4-17, 1 6-33, 6-34, 7-27, 
7-28, 8-7, 8-23, while narratives, in which the Perfect or the 
Imperfect only is used, and where there is either no conversation, 
or when there is, it is only with reference to present or future 
time, are innumerable. 7-26, and 5-34 may also be consulted.* 

1 The cows held ft sacrificial session with the object of getting horns: after 

a year they got horns, and then they say to themselves+1 - 

qro i.e., “ The object for which we undertook the sacrificial ceremony 

we have got. We now rise or break up.” Here is the Aorist of 

‘ to obtain, 1 and evidently means ‘ have got or obtained; * while 

is the Imperfect of and certainly does not indicate any event that has just 

happened. 

2 To show how rich the language of this Brahmana is in verbal forms, and 
especially of the Aorist, I will here give a list of the forms of the Aorist referred 
to in the text. It will be shown further on that the BrXhmana follows the rules 
of PXnini faithfully in the use of the Aorist, and the following list will show 
that the forms also of this tense strictly obey the rules laid down by that 
grammarian, except in a few cases. 



3Tlf^T 

JTT trft*TTcT 





3T|t|^ 

snrer 

3? ! arrdgt i 

3T?r?r 

3T5K3T 


3^d 





3T^RI 


3r<JW<l 

JTT 




3TORT 


3T^srn: 

3T3fr3R?l 




3ra>9R 

3l*P$r: 

3T?rr^H 

ht f«n: 

srrrro 

3TT^m=£rr: 

3Tf^5 

JTT *TRT 

3T3 : 


3UWPS*t 

3PTR$b 
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We thus see that the so-called Aorist denotes recent past time 
or the mere completion of an action, and thus resembles the 
English Present Perfect. And this is confirmed by what 
Panini says on the subject. The Sutras which give the sens es of 
the three past tenses are3*5,3.2.110 ; 3.2.111 ; w? 

fez 3.2.115. They are thus to be interpreted—"®* or the Aorist 
indicates past time ; or the Imperfect shows a past action 
done previous to this day ; and T&L, or the Perfect, a past event 
which took place before this day, and which was not witnessed 
by the speaker.” Now the first Sutra gives a general rule, the 
second is an exception to it, and the third an exception to this 
again; the past time, therefore, left according to PUpim’s 
system of rules and exceptions, for ®^to indicate, is that 

is to say, this day’s. 3* can also, by these Sutras, indicate past 
time generally, i.e., express simply the completion of an action 
without reference to any particular past time. For, the oategory 
past time can admit of three divisions only according to the 
principle indicated in the Sutras, viz., past time generally and 
not specifically, the time of this day, and the past time previous 
to this day. The last is taken up by *5*5 and W* and thefirst 
two belong, therefore, to 3*- By another Sutra 

PUnini, 3.3.135, 3* expresses recent and 
continuous past action, in addition. So that according to 
Ptaini, 3* indicates (1) past time generally, (2) the past time 
of this day and not previous to this day, and (3) recent past 


time. 

Now all these characteristics we find in the English 
Present Perfect and not in the Indefinite Past. For, firstly, 
if we want to express simply the completion of an 
action, i.e., past time, generally without re ference to any 


Of those 44 forms—only live— M<1 
3 T 5 ^:-<to not conform to the rules laid down by ttgta* for fchc Bh7 '*' A or tho 
Sanskrit current in his time (Note added in 1885). 
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. particular past time, we do not use the Indefinite Past 'in 
English, but the Present Perfect. .‘I read Sir Walter Scott's 
Ivanhoe' necessarily implies some particular time when the 
' action of reading was done; in other words, the sense of the 
sentence is not complete without the specification of some tim$. 
We must add some such expression as 4 two years ago' or the' 
particular time must be understood from the context. But 
when we say 4 1 have read Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe,’ there is 
no such necessity. Secondly, the English Present Perfect, like 
the Sanskrit can denote, if it denotes any specific time at all, 
the past time of this day only. For, ‘ I have read the book 
to-day * is good English ; but * I have read the book yesterday ' 
or ‘a year ago’ is not. And thirdly, the Present Perfect, 
as is generally admitted, denotes recent time in English. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION (1870) 

The observations made in the Preface to the last edition as to 
the sense of the Aorist, have been confirmed by several passages 
I have met with, in the Samhitfts of the Yedas and in BrUhmanas 
other than the Aitareya. But sipce this is hardly the place for 
an elaborate essay on the subject, I forbear to make any 
addition to what I have already said on the subject. I have only 
re-cast the remarks contained in the Preface on the meaning of 
the Sutras of Panini bearing on the question. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION (1873) 

Grammar was not an empiric study with Panini and the 
other ancient grammarians of India. Those great sages observed 
carefully the facts of their language, and endeavoured always to 
connect them together by a law or rule, and to bring these 
laws again under still more general laws. Sanskrit Grammar 
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has thus become a science at their hands, and its study possesses 
an educational value of the same kind as that of Euclid and 
not much inferior to it in degree. For, to make a particular 
form, the mind of the student has to go through a certain process 
of synthesis. He has to mark the mutual connections of the 
rules he has learnt, and, in each given case, to find out which 
of them, from the conditions involved, hold good in that case, 
and to apply them in regular succession, until he arrives at the 
form required. A mere unscientific teaching of the forms as 
such, and mixing them up unoonnectedly into a list, our 
grammarians never resorted to, so long as they could trace a 
resemblance even between two of them, if not more. 

Convinced of the utility of this system, I tried in this book 
to adhere to Papini so far as was convenient or practicable, and 
to give his general rules instead of splitting them up into the 
particular cases they comprehend. In this manner I was also 
able to compress a great deal of matter into comparatively 
small space. But the book necessarily beoame diffioult, since 
instead of placing a ready-made form before the student it gave 
him only the rules, and required him to constitute it for 
himself. Experience, however, both as a learner and a teacher 
has taught me that Sanskrit Grammar learnt according to the 
latter method is more easily and longer remembered than if 
learnt empirically. 



ON BHAVABHUTI 

being extracts prom the preface to the second 

EDITION OF THE MALAtT-MADHAVA OF BHAVABHUTI, 
WITH THE COMMENTARY OF JAGADDHARA. 

BOMBAY SANSKRIT SERIES (1905) 

[The Editiori was by Sir R. G. Bhandakar “ Dedicated to 
the memory of E. I. Howard,. Esq., Second Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, but for whose enlightened 
encouragement at a time when Sanskrit did not form part of 
the regular course of instruction imparted in our colleges, the 
editor would, in all probability, never have studied the sacred 
'language of his country.”] N. B. U. 

I 

After describing the Manuscript material and the mutual 
relations of the MSS, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar proceeds :— 

All the nine MSS are independent of each other, and no two 
are copies of the same original or closely connected with each 
other. Hence, when two or more agree, the reading acquires 
a certain authoritativeness. * * * * * * .* 

In a large number of cases, however, the agreeing MSS do 
not form such groups, but one of them agrees with one at one 
time and with any other at another at random. Looking to 
the fact that the groups give readings which are intelligible 
enough and often equally good, though a shade of difference 
can be discovered, which renders one preferable to the other, 
the conviction forced itself upon me that these changes were 
made by the. poet himself at different times, and some MSS 
‘.have preserved the earlier- form and others the later. Of 

course, some of the differences in individual MSS, or even in 

‘ • * \ • * 
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those agreeing with each other at random, may have been 
due to the mistakes of ignorant scribes or to the ingenuity of 
learned readers. 

The Manuscript material for such a play as Malatl-Msdhava 
is so ample and so satisfactory* that the idea of restoring the 
text by making conjectures, as if it wore hopelessly corrupt, 
which a certain critic has started, must be entirely condemned. 
Even in the case of corrupt texts conjectural restoration ought 
to be resorted to only in cases in which the conjecture is happy 
and carries conviction with it. European soholars, I am sorry 
to say, indulge too frequently in it, especially in Vedic 
literature, when often they are not in circumstances to make a 
happy conjecture. It is not to be denied that some of the 
conjectures are striking and hit at the truth ; but there are 
others which are simply gratuitous and provoking. 


II 


BhavabhQti was descended from a family of Brahmans 
surnamed Udumbaras residing in Padmapura, in the country 
of the Vidarbhas, the modern Berars. They were followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha of the Yajurveda, and belonged to the 
Kasyapa gotra. They were pious Brahmans, regularly 
worshipping Agni and sometimes performing the higher 
sacrifices such as Vajapeya. Even at present, there are families 
of Marathi and Tailanga Taittirlyin Brahmans in and about the 
country where the Udumbaras lived. 1 The name of Bhavabhnti’s 
father was Nllakantha, of his mother, JatQkarni, and of his 
grandfather, Bhatta Gopala. He was the fifth in descent 
from one Mafiakavi, who was a great sacrificer. 

Bhavabhuti was a man of learning. He knew the Vedas, the 
Upanisads, and the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. 
He has given indications of his acquaintance with the Yoga in 

\ See explanatory notes on the play, Act I. line 31, 
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MftlatT-Madhava and the Viracarita, 1 and in the TJttararamacarita, 
has, in two or three plaoes, alluded to the chief doctrines of the 
Aupanigada or VedSnta system, which appears to be somewhat 
different from that elaborated by SamkaracSrya. 2 3 The name 
of his Guru or teacher was Jnananidhi*, which looks like one 
assumed by persons when they enter into the fourth or 
Samnyasa order and devote themselves to the study and 
contemplation of the Brahman, and that Jhananidhi was the best 
of Paramahamsas or ascetics of the highest order, we are told 
in the first half of the stanza in the Viracarita. He probably 
initiated our poet into the seorets of the Vedanta. 

In the Introduction to his Edition of the Gaiidavaho, 4 Mr. S. 
P. Pandit states that in the colophon of the third Act in a MS. 
of Malatl-M&dhava, received from a friend, he found it 
mentioned that the play was “ composed by a pupil of Bhafta 
Kumarila,” and in that of the sixth, that it was “ composed by 
Srimat Umvekaearya, who acquired his literary power 
(Vagvaibhava) through the favour of @rl-Kumarilasvamin.” 
The conclusion drawn by him is, of course, that Bhavabhfiti 
was a pupil of the great Kumarilabhatta. The statement in the 
colophon is certainly curious, arid chronologically does not 
oonflict with any known fact. But Kumarila was a great 
Mlmariisaka, and Bhavabkati does not, in the introduction to 
his plays, speak of MlmSmsa as a subject which he had studied, 
though he makes mention of the other branches of knowledge 
mentioned above. In his works he brings in, as above 


1 MMatl-M Adhava Act. V ; Viracarita, beginning of Act III. 

2 Act u. & 0 .; Act vi, i%rT^FT 

&c. See note ou line S97 Act I. Creation according to Samkarac&rya is a 
Vivarta, while according to Bhavabhuti it is a Farm Tv m a. 

3 See introduction to the Viracarita and the reading of N. O. Kl. in the 
introduction (Bhavabhiiti’a PrastAvana) to the M&latl-M&dhava. 

4 Page CCVI (Infcra). [N.B.U.] 
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remarked, his knowledge of the Vedanta and the Yoga, but there 
is no allusion to any thing that may be regarded as peculiar to the 
Mlmariisa. Again, in the nine Manuscripts collated by me and 
jn G. representing as they do the text prevalent in different parts 
of the country from Kasmlr to Mysore, some of them very old 
and in others consulted by other editors, there is no trace of the 
statement contained in Mr. Pandit’s Manuscript. Bhavabh Qti does 
give the name of his Guru Jnananidhi ;and, if he really owed his 
VSgvaibhava to Rumania, it is wonderful that he should not 
have mentioned the fact himself. Still I am not disposed to 
reject the statement entirely, but its verification must be loft to 
future research. 

Bhavabhflti is the author of three dramatic plays, the Vlra- 
carita, Malatl-Madhava and the Uttararamacarita. Sarnga- 
dhara, in his Paddhati, attributes two stanzas' to him which are 
found in none of these three. But the first of these is given by 
Jalhapa in his Sdktimuktavall, as if belonging to an author 
named Malatl-Madhava, from whose work six more stanzas are 
quoted by him*. The inference is made at the end in the usual 
way by the expression Malati-Madhavasya. The second of the 
two stanzas and another have been attributed to Bhavabh Qti in 
another anthology’. Another of the seven stanzas quoted by 
Jalhana is given by Sarangadhara, but not ascribed to anybody*. 

1 fSftsrsrtfJr <rarft w srftn i 

n I?* 1 '«• 2 - 8tonza 146 

in Peterson’s Ed. 

*«• Stanza 791, ib. 

2 See my Report on the search for Mss. for 1887—91, p. xl. (=ante, p. 396.) 
[N. B. U.] 

3 * n the Nirnayas^gar Edition of the play. 

4 K <g5TCT *«• ReP 01 * for 1887-91, p. xl, 

( Ante, p. 395. N. B. U.) and Peterson’s Ed. of Bltrng. St. 1162. 

64 [R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, II], 
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VjTalhana is the earliest compiler of an" anthology known tons, 

8in*£e he livo*l in the tixne of Kp$pa of the Y&dava dynasty of 

Deva^iri, who reigned from 1247 A. D. to 1260 A.'D.^and con- 

sequenUy the information derived from him is more reliable. 

\ 

It Appear^ therefore, that there was a poet who was called Malatl- 
Mfidhava, probably from his having had something to do with 
■ BhavabhQti’s work of that name, just as some others were called 
jtidrSdaridra, Utprekgavallabha, Srtkfiraratna, etc., from their 
using certain modes of expression. In later times his existence 
was forgotten, and when his name was found connected with 
- certain stanzas, they were taken to be from the famous play 
of Malati-Madhava attributed to BhavabhQti. So that the 
occurrence in the later anthologies of the name of BhavabhQti 
after certain Slokas not found in his known works, is not a 
just ground for inferring that he must have written another. 

The Viracarita seems to have been BhavabhQti’s first attempt, 
for it does not exhibit that power and felicity of expression and 
insight into the human heart that the other two display, and is 
often heavy and uncouth. Malati-Madhava must have beep his 
second work, and the Uttararamacarita, the last. In the bene¬ 
dictory stanza at the end of this, the play is represented as the 
production of his mature intellect. 1 And this is confirmed by 
internal evidence and the traditionary judgment of the Pap^its, 
among whom a verse declaratory of Bhavabhati’s “ having in 
the Uttararamacarita excelled ” Kalidasa, has been current’. 

These two poets are frequently compared with each other and 
regarded as the leading dramatists in the language. The ordinary- 
belief among the Pandits is that they lived at the same time, and' 
a characteristic anecdote is told with regard to them. BhavabhQti 
took his Uttararamacarita, after he had composed it, to Kalidasa 

1 trfancrsnm l 

2 srft; sEng fa ffi fa igut i 
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and asked him to give his judgment on it. Kalidasa was at 
that time engaged in the game of Saras, and told Bhavabhuti to 
read out the play for him. Bhavabhuti did so. All the while, 
Kalidasa was deeply engaged in the game, and when Bhava- 
bhati had finished and asked him what he thought about the 
work, he said that “ it was a very good production, better than 
his own works, and that the only fault he could discover was a 
superfluous dot or Anusvara in the last line of one of the Slokas.” 
The line meant was I Act I, and the 

superfluous dot, that on Kalidasa thinking that it should 
be <?*, as we find it in our text. Undoubtedly, tjsf is much 
better than the anecdote, however, can have no historical 
foundation. 

But though Kalidasa could not have lived long enough 
to be thus consulted by Bhavabhuti, there can be little doubt 
that he was our poet’s favourite author, and was admired by 
him. The loves of Sakuntala and Dusyanta and of the Apsaras 
and Purnravas, mentioned by Kamandaki in the second Act of 
the present play, may, very reasonably, be understood to be 
allusions to the AbkijMna-Sakuntala and Vikramorvasi. And 
in the ninth Act, Madhava’s idea of using a cloud as a messehger 
to his beloved, and even his manner and mode of addressing it, 
seem to have been suggested by the Meghaduta. 

Bhavabhuti is a poet of great merit. He shows a just appreci¬ 
ation of the awful beauty and grandeur of Nature enthroned in 
the solitudes of dense forests, cataracts, and lofty mountains. 
He has an equally strong perception of stern grandeur in human 
character, and is very successful in bringing out deep pathos and 
tenderness. He is skilful in detecting beauty even in ordinary 
things or actions and in distinguishing the nicer shades of 
feeling. He is a master of style and expression, and his 
cleverness in adapting his words to the sentiment is 
unsurpassed. 


wiiN/sr^ 



The genius of Bhavabhuti was,however, more of a'lyi;ic than of a \\ 


dramatic nature.* Notwithstanding the originality of conception 

involved in the plot of ftialati-Madhava', the poet does not show 

such a skill in the arrangement ’of his incidents and in the ** 

• denouement as is displayed by the author of the Mrcchakail, or 

even of the Mudrarak$asa. The incidents subsequent to the 

soene in the cemetery look like clumsy appendages and not like 
* * ' 
N parts'of a whole. Kapalakupdala is represented to have taken 

1 away Malati, siinply to give an opportunity to the poet to display 

hie power of depicting the feelings of a man in Viraha ; and the 

incident appears by no means to harmonize with, or to arise 

naturally out of, the previous'story. Neither is the poet very 

skilful in the portraiture of varied character. In this also he is 

surpassed Vy Sudraka. Bhavabhuti had not the power of putting 

himself meptally into various situations, of forgetting one and 

becoining quite a new man in another. But as the poet of 

Nature and of human passion and feeling generally, he occupies 

a very high rank among Sanskrit authors. 

Kalidasa, as Prof. Wilson remarks, has more fancy. He is a 
greater artist than Bhavabhuti. The former suggests or indicates 
the sentiment which the latter expresses in forcible language. 
The’characters of the latter, overcome by the force of passion, often 
weep bitterly, while those of the former simply shed a few tears, if 
they do so at all. In the language of Sanskrit critics, Kalidasa’s 
Rasa is conveyed or Abhivyakta by the Lak?ya or Vyangya sense 
of words, while Bhavabhuti’s is conveyed by the Yacya sense. 

The excellences and shortcomings of Bhavabhuti^ genius are 
fully Seen in the UttararSmacarita. The incidents in that play are 
but few. There is very little movement. But the description of 
the forest scenery of Janasthana in the second Act, and the 
portraiture of the griefs of Slta and Rama in the third, are 
unrivalled. Uttararamacarita is more adopted for the hall than 
for the stage ; it is more a Sravya than a Dpsya Kavya, while the 
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beauties of Sakuntala are more perceptible when acted than 
when read. The merits of the poet are also observable in 
Malatl-MMhava, but not in suoh a developed form as in the other 
play; while to his usual faults, must be added the use of long 
prose speeches containing bewildering compounds. Such a thing 
can never succeed on the stage. Perhaps in this as in several 
other respects, BhavabhGti was carried away by the con¬ 
ventionalism which had begun to prevail, and the rules laid down 
by the critics ; and the free play of his genius was obstructed. 
Long compounds constitute the poetic excellence called Ojas, 
and this Ojas is according to Dantjin the very soul of prose. 1 

The scene of the drama is laid at PadmavatT situated at the 
confluence of two rivers named the Para and the Sindhu. Of 
the identification and position of the town and the rivers, I have 
spoken in another place. * 

According to the Rsjataranginl, BhavabhGti was patronized by 
Yasovarman king of Kanauj. This Yasovarman was subdued by 
Lalitaditya, 3 king of Kasmlr, who acquired by his conquests a 
paramount supremacy over a large part of India. The mention 
of this circumstance enable^ us to fix the date of BhavabhGti. 
But the exact date of Lalitaditya or Muktapfcja, as he was also 
called, is still a matter of dispute. Kalhana, the author of the 
Rajataranginl, gives the duration of the reigns of the kings 
noticed by him, and mentions the year 25 of the Laukika or 
Saptar$i Era as the date of the completion of his work. He 
began the work in 24 Laukika, corresponding to 1070 Saka. 
According to the method of turning a Laukika into a &aka year, 
given in my Report on Mauuscripts for 1883-84 (p. 84), the 

2 See explanatory notea on the play, Act I., lines, 88-89. (BSS. Edition). 


3 i 



4 Ante, p. 210 f. [N. B. U7] 


|| Raj. Stein’s Edn. IV. 144. 
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Laukika25 corresponds to 1071 Saka passed and 24 to 1070 passed. 
The sum of the durations of the reigns from Lalitaditya to 
Jayasimha, who had been on the throne for 22 years when 
Kalha^a finished his work, has been given by Mr. S, P. Pandit 
as 455 years, 7 months, and 11 days. This being subtracted 
from 1071, we have §aka 615-4-19 as the date of Lalitaditya’s 
accession, corresponding to 693 A.D. Cunningham in his 
original calculation, gives the same; but Mr. Pandit somehow 
arrives at 625 A.D., and this is the date given by M. Troyer 
also. But the total of the durations given above includes a 
reign of seven years (Sapta vatsarSn) assigned to Sariigramapida, 
one of the successors of Lalitaditya, in two of the Manuscripts 
of the work, while a third gives him a reign of seven days only 
(Sapta vasaran). This will bring the date of the accession of 
Muktaplda, with whom we are concerned, to 700 A.D. 
Considering the arguments urged on both sides, it is difficult 
to decide which of the two readings is correct; but I am 
inclined from the context to regard Sapta vatsaran as the 
correct reading. Lalitaditya-Muktaplda thus reigned from 
693 A.D. to 729 A.D. or 700 A.D. to 736 A.D. 

• But a comparison with Chinese chronology throws a doubt 
on the correctness of the date. The Chinese annals represent 
CandrSpKfa, brother of Muktapftja, who reigned before Taraplda, 
another brother and the immediate predecessor of Muktaplija, 
to have sent an embassy to the Chinese court in the year 713 
A.D., and to have received the title of “ king ” at his request 
from the Chinese emperor in 720 A.D. ; while, according to 
Kalhapa’schronology, Candrapida died in 689 A.D. As Chinese 
chronology has always proved accurate, there must be a mistake 
of about 31 years in Kalhana’s chronology of the period, sup¬ 
posing Candrapida to have died soon after receiving the title. 
Lalitaditya himself is represented to have sent an embassy to 
China some time after 736 A.D. 1 which he could not> have 

1 Dr. Stein’s toansl. of the liftjatar., Into., p. 67. 
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done if he died in 729 A.D* or in even 736 A.D. according to 
Kalhana’s chronology. If, therefore, we apply the correction of 
31 years, Lalitaditya-Muktftpida’s date will have to bo understood 
to be 724-760 A.D. or 731-767 A.D. Yasovarman, therefore, must 
have been subdued by Lalitaditya after 724 A. D. or 731 A.D. 

And a still closer approximation has been arrived at by Prof. 
Jacobi. In stanzas 827-831 of Mr. Pandit’s edition of the 
Gaudavadha are given the portentous events which took place in 
the world as mentioned in stanza 832 on the occasion “ when 
the corner of Yasovarman’s eye became twisted in consequence 
of a momentary shaking of his (kingly) position.” Prof. Jacobi 
justly takes this to be a reference to Lalit&ditya’s invasion. 1 2 3 
And certainly Yasovarman’s loss of his position was momentary, 
for the Kasmlr prince does not appear to have annexed his 
kingdom, but simply to have gone away after he had received 
his submission and concluded an alliance. Among the portent¬ 
ous occurrences, one was the assumption by the disk of the 
sun, when “ it was pierced through by Ketu, of the form of 
an anklet as it were of the Lakgmi (glory) of the three worlds, 
dislocated from her foot when she thrust it forth violently in 
anger.” (Stanza 829.) Evidently what is alluded to here is an 
anmilar eclipse of the sun ; and this, according to astronomical 
calculations, occurred, as stated by Prof. Jacobi*, and was visible 
at Kanauj, on the 14th of August 733 a.d. It was in that year, 
therefore, that Yasovarman was attacked by Lalitaditya. A king 
of Central India of the name of I-cha-fon-mo is mentioned by 
Chinese authors as having sent an embassy to China in 731 a.d. 8 
This I-cha-fon-mo has, I think, been properly identified with 
Yasovarman, and here we have the date of Bhavabuhati’s patron 
from another source. 

1 Gotfc. gel. Arm,, 1888, nr. 2, p. 67. 

2 lb., p. 68. 

3 Dr. Stein’s transl KXjatar., Intr., p. 89, and note on IV, 134. 
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The ambassador of Mukt&pl<Ja, who was sent to the 
Chinese court some time after 736 A.D., is represented to 
have claimed the king of Central India as his master’s ally. 
He is in all likelihood Yasovarman himself; and, if so, Dr. Stein 
thinks that Lalitaditya must have subdued Yasovarman after 
the date of the embassy, i.e., long after 736 A.D. 1 This goes 
against the date arrived at from the annular eclipse, but the 
fact appears to be that, as stated above, Mukt&pida did not annex 
the territory of Yasovarman to his kingdom, but kept him on 
the throne and formed an alliance with him ; and hence the 
latter was represented as the ally of the Kasmlr prince,* 

From Jaina sources, if they are to be trusted, we arrive at an 
approximate date for the death of Yasovarman, which is 
consistent with those given above. Rajasekhara, the author of 
the Prabandhakosa, tells us that a Jaina saint of the name of 
Bappabhatti converted to Jainism AmarStja, the son and successor 
of Yasovarman of Kanauj. Bappabhatti was initiated as a monk 
in 807 of the Vikrama era. Soon after that event he met 
Amarftja, who lived as a voluntary exile in Gujarat. After he 
had succeeded his father, Bappabhatti was, at his suggestion, 
raised to the dignity of Silri. This occurred in 811 A. V. 
Between 807 A. Y. and 811 A. V., corresponding to 751 a.d. 
and 755 A.D., i.e., about the year 753 a.d., therefore, Yasovarman 
died. 

The Rajatarahgini mentions another poet of the name of 
Yakpatirftja, who also was in the service of Yasovarman.* The 
Gainjavadha alluded to above is the work of this poet, and in it 
also, he mentions the fact, 3 “ There was,” he says about him¬ 
self, “ nothing interesting about him, but he derived his 
import ance by r esorting to the feet of KamaMyudha. ” 4 

1 Transl. Rfcjatar., Into., p. 89. 

2 St. IV. 144, quoted before. 

3 Stanza 797 of Pandit’s Edn. 

4 lb. St. 798. 
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KamalSyudha was a poet, from whose work or works quotations 
are made by Jahlana and other anthologists. He was thus a 
contemporary of Vakpatiraja. Then he tells us how, 4 ‘ in his 
rugged compositions, there still shine certain excellences as if 
they were the drops of the poetic nectar churned out of the 
ocean in the shape of Bhavabhfiti.” 1 Herein he speaks of his 
indebtedness to BhavabhQti, from his connection with whom 
he derived some poetic conceptions or modes of expression. 
From the manner in which the statement is made, BhavabhUti 
appears to have lived long before he wrote this. Since 
VakpatirSja mentions the annular eclipse of August 14th, 733 
A.D., not as a recent event, he must have written his work a 
pretty long time after 733 A.D., and before 7.53, the approximate 
date of Yasovarman’s death. We may, in general terms, there¬ 
fore, state that the poet flourished in the second quarter of the 
eighth century, and Bhavabhoti in the first. 

The date thus determined agrees with all that is known of 
the chronological relations of BhavabhGti with other writers. 
In the first place, Bana’^ omission of his name from the long 
list given by him at the beginning of his Har$acarita is now 
intelligible. Bapa flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century. A verse from Bhavabhuti is quoted in K$lrasvamin’s 
commentary on the Amarakosa.* K$irasvamin is mentioned 


arssrfo ll 


Com.—? 




f^rr snufo faw&'S I irfeqra; 


2 —Prof. a Utrecht’s paper otx Commentare Zum 

Amarakosa in Z. D. M. G. for 1874. Prof. Aufrecht, however, traces the verae 
wrongly to the Kiratarjuniya. 


55 [R. G. Bh^ndark^r’e Works, Vol. II] 
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in the Rajatarangini as the teacher of Jayaplda, 1 the grandson 
of Lalitaditya, who reigned from 752 A.D., to 783 A.D., 
according to Kalhana’s Chronology. But as KplrasvSmin 
notices Bhoja as a grammarian and lexicographer, it is highly 
doubtful whether the author of the commentary was the same 
as JayAplda’s teacher. Supposing the Bhoja referred to was the 
same as the famous prince of DhSrS of that name, Kpirasvamin 
will have to be placed between about 1040 A.D., and 1141 A.D., 
the latter being the year in which Vardhamana wrote his 
Ganaratnamahodadlii, in which he mentions Kpirasvamin.* 

Bhavabhati is also quoted by VSmana in his KavyalamkSra- 
vj'tti. Quotations from his work occur in the Kavyaprakasa 
and in a work of Abhinavagupta, who wrote in the beginning 
of the 11th century. He is, therefore, in all likelihood, the 
same as Jayapida’s minister of that name. Bhavabhati is quoted 
by Rajasekhara, the dates of whose patron, MahendrapSla, 
king of Kanauj, are 893, 899, 903 and 907 A.D. He is also 
quoted by Somadeva, the author of the Yasastilaka, who wrote 
the work in 881 Saka, corresponding to 959 A.D., in the reign 
of the Raptrakota prince Kjppa III, by Dhanika, the author of 
the DasarOpakavaloka, and brother of Dhanamjaya, the author 
of the Dasarftpaka, who lived at the court of Munja of Malwa 
(974-995 A.D.), and in the Sarasvatlkan(h5bharana attributed 
to Bhoja of DhSra, who reigned in the first half of the 
eleventh century. Bhavabhati is also quoted by Vardhamana 
mentioned above and by Mamma(a, the author of the Kavya¬ 
prakasa. Verses from his work occur in Jalhapa’s anthology 
noticed above, and in SSrngadhara’s Paddhati and similar works 
written in later times. 

i | RlrH 1 

^ li IV. 489. 

2. See Prof. Aufreoht’s paper referred feo above. The year of Vikrama in 
which Vardham«\na wrote is given as 1197. 
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III 


ON JAGADDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR OF 
MALATI-MADHAYA 


Jagaddhara, the author of the commentary on Bhavabhnti’s 
Malatl-Madhava was, as he himself tells us, the son of Ratnadhara 
and Damayantl. Ratnadhara was the son of Vidyadliara, and 
grandson of Gadadhara. This last was the son of Ramesvara who 
was the son of Devesa, son of Capcjesvara. Capdesvara appears 
to have obtained from some king or chief the grant of a village 
of the name of Suragrama. All his ancestors, except perhaps 
his father, were Mimariisakas. He or his father appears to have 
been a judicial functionary to some chief. His grandfather 
resided, Dr. Hall states, probably on the authority of Jagaddhara’s 
other works, at Videhanagara in Mithila. Our scholiast gives 
in some cases, vernaoular equivalents for Sanskrit words, but 
the reading is often so corrupt and uncertain that it is not 
possible to find out from these what his own vernacular was. 

But none of the facts mentioned by him enables us to 
determine the period when he lived. All that can b ( e done is to 
arrive, if possible, from the authors and works quoted or 
mentioned by him, at a date before which he could not have 
lived. In his present work, Jagaddhara refers to Amara, the 
Dharapl, the Sasvata, the Haravali, the UtpalinI, the Visva or 
Visvaprakasa, 1 2 the SabdaprakSsa, the Sabdabheda,* the Ane- 
kartha, the NanSrtha, the Ratnako$a, the Medim, the Amara- 

1 What is often called the Visva is really the VisvaprakXsa of Mahesvara. 
I looked for some of the verses quoted by Jagaddhara from the Visva in the two 
copies of the Visvaprakasa in Dr. Biibler’s Collection, and found them in both. 

2 The Sabdaprakasa and the Sabdabheda are one anil the same work and 
identical with the Sabdabhedaprakftsa which is an Appendix to the Visvaprakasa. 
I looked for the passages quoted by Jagaddhara in the copy in Dr. Buhler’a Col¬ 
lection and found them there. 
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mala, the Amaralata, 1 2 3 the Dhatusamgraha, the Dhatupradlpa, 
the NySsa, Bharata, Dap$in, the Sarasvatlkapth&bharapa, the 
Meghadnta, Magha, and Nai$adha.* Of the lexicons quoted by 
him the date of the Visvaprakasa is known. It \\jas composed, 
as the author himself informs us in a Sloka at the end of his 
work, in Saka 1033 corresponding to 1111 A.D. 8 Jagaddhara 
furnishes us with another clue. At the beginning of the seventh 
Act, after explaining that the root with signifies to “take 
one’s leave finally, ” or to “ bid adieu ” he tells us that the same 
root occurs in the Meghaduta and is explained by the comment¬ 
ator in the same way. A great many commentaries on this 
poem, besides that of Mallin&tha, are mentioned in Prof. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum none of which, however, is 
well known. And since Jagaddhara speaks of one commentator 
only without giving his name, he must be understood to have 
been aware of one commentary only, so well known as to 
render a mention of the author’s name superfluous. I, therefore, 
take it he alludes to Mallinatha who, in his scholia on the poem, 
does explain the root in the same way as Jagaddhara. Mallinatha, 
therefore, lived before our scholiast. Now Mallinatha 
according to Prof. Aufrecht, flourished after the thirteenth 
century, 4 5 since he quotes from a work of Bopadeva in one of 
his commentaries. Bopadeva was a contemporary of Hemadri 
who was a counsellor to Mahadeva* and RSmadeva, kings of 
Devagiri, and consequently flourished at the end of the thirteenth 


1 AmaramAU and Amaralafca appear to have been two names of the same 
book, or the latter is a inflection. 

2 Dr. Hall gives some more names from the other works of the scholiast:— 
the Gitagoviuda, the Cttaratantra, RatnAvall, Vala and Vindhyavilsiii, and 
MattanAga. 

3 See Prof. Aufrecht’s Oxf. Oat. p. 188b. I do not, however, find the Sloka 
in the Manuscripts in Dr. Biihler’s Collection. 

4 Oxf, Cat. p. 113a. 

5 Early History of the Deccan, pp. 116 and 117. 
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century. Mallin&tha wrote a commentary on the Ekavall, a 
Work on Poetics, and the prince, who is panegyrised in that 
work, ruled over Orissa till the first decade of the fourteenth 
oentury. That is the date of the Ek&vali, but the commentary 
must be later by about fifty years if not more. 1 Another circum¬ 
stance which indicates Mallin&tha’s priority to Jagaddhara is 
that while the latter quotes from the Medinl every now and 
then, the lexicon is never referred to by Mallinatha.* If the 
Medinl were composed before Mallinatha, we might certainly 
expect quotations from it somewhere in his vast commentaries. 
Medinikara, therefore, very probably lived after Mallinatha and 
certainly before Jagaddhara. 

We should make a further advance in the present inquiry if 
we could determine the age of this lexicographer so often quoted 
by our scholiast. In the introduction to his vocabulary, 
Medinikara mentions Madhava. If this Madhava is the same 
as the great Minister of Bukka and Ilarihara, kings of Yijaya- 
nagara, the Medinl must have been written in or after the fourth 
quarter of the fourteenth century. 3 In Rayamukuta’s comment¬ 
ary on the Amarakos’a, there are many quotations from this 
lexicon. Rayamukuta wrote his work, as he himself incidentally 
tells us, in 1353 Saka and in 4532 Kaliyuga, 4 correspond- 


1 Sec my Report on Manuscripts for 1887*91, p. Ixix, and note in the Intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Trivedi’s Ed. of the Ekfivall, [asAnte, p. 333 ; the note on 
Ekftvlal is included in the Volume later.] N. B. U. 

2 See Oxf. Cat. p. 113 and Appendices to Mr. Pandit’s Ed. of Raghuvamsa. 
Prof. Aufrccht'has observed one quotation from the lexicon in the commentary on 
M&gha ; but it is a later interpolation. (See the Preface to his Ed. of Ujjvala- 
datta, p. xiv. notes). 

3 See Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 107. The date of MXdhava’s grant is 
1313 Saka, i. 1391 A. D. 

* ?s[Tffr xr [5 rt?] ?r?r- 

R&ya. on Am. I. 

1. 3. 22. 
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ing to 1431 A. D. Medinlkara, therefore, lived after about 1375 
A. D. and before 1431 A. D. But, if the Madhava alluded to by 
him was another person, we must determine his date with 
reference to that of Mallinatha instead of Madhava, and 
Rayamukufa, but the result is about the same, as Mallinatha 
must have flourished, as stated above, after the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Probably Medinlkara lived about the same 
time as Mallinatha. Jagaddhara, therefore, lived after the 
fourteenth century, but how long after, we have not the means 
of determining. A Manuscript of his commentary on the present 
play was written as we have seen in the year 1764 Vikrama, 
corresponding to 1708 A. D.; so that his latest limit is the end 
of the 17th century. 

Jagaddhara’s commentary is very valuable. His interpret¬ 
ation of his author is generally correct and proper ; but after 
having given an explanation which alone is plain and sensible, 
he often attempts several others which are fanciful and far¬ 
fetched, probably to show off his learning and acumen. In a 
few places he is positively wrong. I have considered all these 
cases in the explanatory notes. His quotations from Bharata 
and other authors and the information that he gives on several 
points are of very great use, especially to the University 
student. 


Besides the present commentary, Jagaddhara wrote others, on 
the Venisamhflra, Vasavadatta, MeghadQta, Bhagavadglta, and 
Devimahatmya. 
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A NOTE ON EKAVALl 

(Originally published in the Late Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi’s 
Edition of the Ekavall, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 63, 1903 ; 
pp. XXXIII—XXXVII). N. B. U. 

In view of the Inscriptions brought to the notice of Mr. K. P, 
Trivedi by Mr. K. B. Pathak, and others which Mr. Pathak 
has not mentioned, 1 2 the remarks made by me on the date of the 
Ekavall, in my Report* on the Search for Manuscripts during 
1887-91, require to be supplemented, though the conclusions 
at which I arrived from the internal evidence, as to the 
approximate time, when the author of the work flourished, 
remains not only perfectly unshaken, but is remarkably 
confirmed ; and the Inscriptions do not yield much in elucida¬ 
tion of the point discussed that was not known before. 

The list of the princes who ruled over Orissa given by Sir W. 
W. Hunter and Mr. Sewell is based on the Chronicle of the 
Jagannatha Temple, and like other productions of the kind, 
contains a good deal that has no surer foundation than fancy 
or imagination, mixed especially in the later portion with 
much that is historically true. It should, therefore, be accepted 
with caution, and confirmatory evidence of a more reliable 
nature should be resorted to where available. Such evidence 
we have in the case of the Ganga Dynasty which ruled over 
the country, and with which alone we are here concerned. 
Seven Copper-plate Inscriptions of princes of this family have 

1 For theac Inscriptions, See Trivedi’s Introduction to EkXvali, p.p. XXVI 
ft [N. R U.] 

2 Ante, pp. 328-334. It will be seen that Manuscript belonged tp the 
1884-87 Collection, though the notice thereof was originally contained in the 
1887-91 Beport. [N. B. b.] 
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hitherto been discovered, three of Codaganga, two of 
Narasimha II, and two of Nai*asirhha IY. 

The year of Coclagahga’s accession is given as 999 Saka, and 
the dates of his three copper-plate grants are 1003 S., 1040 S, 
and 1075 S. The dates of the grants of Narasimha II are 1217 §., 
which was the regnal year represented by the figure 21, and 
1218 §., and those of the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV are 
1305 S., which as a regnal year, was represented by the figure 
8, and 1316 8, represented by the figure 22. In representing 
a regnal year by a figure, 1, 6, and a figure ending in 
6, as well as a figure ending in zero except 10, were, 
we are told by Babu Manmohan in another paper of his, 
omitted as inauspicious. Thus the figure 8 represented the 
sixth year of the reign of Narasiihha IY (1 and 6 being 
dropped), and the figure 22, the eighteenth year (1, 6, 16, and 
20 being dropped). Thus 1305 was the sixth year of his 1 
reign, and 1316 S., the eighteenth. If 1305 was the sixth 
year, 1316 S., (ought to be the seventeenth instead of the 
eighteenth. But this difference is probably due to the fact 
that a new number was given to the regnal year in the month 
of Bhadrapada, so that in Caitra, 1316 Saka was represented by 
the number 17, as 1305 Saka was by 6, and in Margasir§a the 
month named in the grant of 1314 S., by the number 18. Thus, 
1217 S., which as a regnal year of Narasimha II, is represented 
by the figure 21, was the seventeenth year of his reign. 

The grants also give the genealogy of the dynasty with the 
duration of the reigns of the princes. This is given by Babu 
Manmohan Ohakravarti in his paper on the grants of 
Narasimha IY, and need not here be repeated. The genealogy 
is certainly reliable, but the years of the duration of the reigns 
as certainly not. For, in the first place, in the grants of 1217 S., 

I UryA Inscriptions of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yob BXJI, Part I, No. 1, 1893. 
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of 1305 £., and 1316 S„ the year of accession of KamSrnava, the 
successor of Codagahga, is given as 1064 S. If the latter got 
possession of the throne in 999 §., and his son 1064 g„ he could 
not have reigned for 70 years as he is represented to have done, 
but only 65. 

Again if we calculate by adding to Saka 1064, which is the 
date of the accession of Kamfirnava, the number of years f or 
which the reigns of the succeeding princes lasted, we have the 


Narasimha I ; 

1174 S. 

Duration 33 years. 

VlrabMnudeva I ; 

1207 g. 

i* 

17 

»* 

Narasimhadeva II ; 

1224 & 

i* 

34 

»> 

Vlrabhanudeva II ; 

1258 g. 

»» 

24 

$» 

Narasimhadeva III ; 

1282 g. 

»» 

24 

1» 

Bhanudeva III ; 
Narasimha IY ; 

1306 g. 
1332 g. 

»» 

26 



But from the contemporary evidence of their own plates, 
1217 S was the seventeenth year of the reign of Narasimha II, 
and 1316 S, the eighteenth year of the reign of Narasimha IV. 
Therefore, either the date of accession of Kamanjava, 1064 S., 
for which we have no contemporary evidence, is wrong, or the 

durations of the reigns or both. 

Now, if 1316 £. was the. eighteenth year of the reign of 
Narasimha IV, he must have come to the throne in 1299 S. 
Calculating backwards by subtracting the years of the duration 
of each reign, we get the following dates for the accession of 
the seven princes 


Narasimhadeva I 

1141 

s. 

Vlrabhanudeva I 

x 1174 

s. 

Narasimhadeva II 

1191 

fi. 

Vlrabhanudeva II 

1225 

8. 

Narasimhadeva III 

1249 

& 

Bhanudeva III 

1273 

S. 

Narasimhadeva IV 

1299 

s. 


;6 [K G. Bhandwkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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But according to one of the grants of Narasiihhadeva II, 
1217 S., was the seventeenth year of his reign, and he must 
have come to the throne in 1201 while according to our 
calculation, he got possession of it in 1292, i. e., eleven years 
earlier. Now since- we started from a date vouched for by a 
contemporary document, and thus come to a conclusion, 
opposed to another contemporary document, the years of the 
duration of each reign given in the plates must be wrong. The 
date of Narasimha II occurring in his earlier grant is found on 
computation to correspond to Monday the 6th August, 1296 
A.D., and those of Narasimha IV, Sunday, 6th March, 1384 A.D., 
and to Tuesday, 23rd November, 1395 a.d. 

Now from all this, what we get for our present purpose, is 
no more than what we got from Sir W. W. Hunter’s list, viz., 
that about the end of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, 
which is the period in which, from the internal evidence the 
Ekavall was composed and the king panegyrised lived, there 
was a Narasimha who ruled over Orissa. The date of his 
accession is 1201 i.e., 1279 or 1280 A.D., while in the list, he 

is represented as having acceded to the throne in 1282 A.D. 
There is a difference of two years only, which can be accounted 
for in a variety of ways. If the period for which he is spoken 
of as having reigned, is to be regarded as correct, he held 
power till 1314 A.D., while according to the list, he ruled over 
the country till 1307 A.D. 

That Narasimha II was the Narasimha of the Ekavall is 
rendered highly probable, or I might say, certain by the fact 
that in the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV, he is in one place 
called ‘or favourite of poets” and in another, 

•* “the moon that made the night lilies in the shape 
of poets expand.” The description applies to the hero of the 
Ekavali, both because he was chosen for his panegyric by 
Vidyfidhara, and because he must have patronized him and 
others like him. _ 




SOCIAL HISTORY OF INDIA 

[FROM C. Y. CHINTAMANI’S INDIAN SOCIAL REFORM, 
1901, PART FIRST, PAGES 1—26.] 

[THIS WAS CONTRIBUTED AS AN ORIGINAL PAPER 
TO THE VOLUME ENTITLED “INDIAN SOCIAL 
REFORM,” EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI IN 1901]. N. B. U. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Before entering on the subject of this paper it is necessary to 
give to the reader a general idea of the comparative antiquity of 
the different portions of Sanskrit literature referred to therein. 
The hymns contained in the Rgveda Samhita are the oldest; but 
they were composed at different times and some of them are 
much later than the others. The verses of these hymns when 
used for sacrificial purposes are called Mantras. The Brahmapas 
which contain an explanation of the sacrificial ritual come next; 
but there was a very long interval between them and the hymns. 
Then we have the Aranyakas which contain the Upanigads. 
There are treatises of the latter name which are very modern 
and form by no means a part of the Yedic literature though 
sometimes they profess to do so. Later than these are the 
Srauta or Sacrificial Sutras, and contemporaneous with them, or 
somewhat later, are the Gj-hya Satras. The Dharmq Satras 
in which the religious and sometimes a civil law is laid down 
are still more modern. 

The Samhita and Brahmana of the Black Yajarveda contain 
the Mantra and Brahmana portions mixed together. Some 
r>f the Mantras may be as old as the Iator hymns of the 
ftgveda Samhita; but the Brahmana portion must be of about 
,-he same age as the Brahmapas of tin Rgveda. Some of 
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the hymns of the Atharva Veda may be as old as the later 
ones of the Rgveda ; but others are considerably more modern. 

Buddhism rose in the later part of the sixth century 
before Christ ; and the death of Buddha took place about 477 
B. C. The genuine Upani$ads must be earlier than Buddhism. 
The Grammarian Patanjali lived about 150 B. C., and Panini, 
the author of the Sutras on Grammar, must have preceded 
him by several centuries. Yaska the author of the Nirukta. 
which contains an explanation of the difficult words in the 
hymns, must have flourished before Panini. 

From about the middle of the third century before Christ, to 
about the end of the third after, Buddhism was the favourite 
religion of the masses. During that time Brahmanic literary and 
religious activity was a good deal impaired. In the fourth century 
Buddhism declined and there was a Brahmanic revival; and the 
Brahamans re-edited some of the books on the religious and the 
civil law which had been written in the form of prose sentences 
called Sutras, -and gave a new and more popular shape to them. 
Thus arose the Metrical Smytis or Smrtis composed in Anustup 
Slokas which now go by the name of Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
other sages of the antiquity. They of course contained mostly 
the same matter as the old Dharma Sutras ; but they brought 
the law up to the time. This species of literature having come 
into existence in this way, other numerous Smj-tis of the like 
nature came to be written subsequently. 

The ol&Purauas were also re-cast about the period, and a good 
many new ones written. The Mah&bh&rata is mentioned by 
Papini and in Asvalayana’s Grhya^Sutras ; but was consolidated 
into something like its present shape probably three or four 
centuries before Christ; but passages were interpolated into it 
from time to time; and it must have been retouched at the time 
of the revival. 
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OASTE 

Afore than four thousand years before Christ, according to the 
latest researches, the Sanskrit speaking people called the 
Aryas penetrated into India from the North West. They 
were at first settled in Eastern Kabulistan and along the uppei' 
course of the Indus ; and thence they gradually descended the 
river to the South, and spread also to the east in the upper part 
of the country watered by the five rivers of the Punjab. Their 
progress at every step was resisted by another race or races which 
in the Kgveda are designated by the name of Dasyu or Dasa. 
The Dasyus are contrasted with the Aryas and are represented 
as people of a dark complexion who were unbelievers, i.e., did 
not worship the Gods’of the Aryas and perforin the sacrifices, 
but followed another law. The Aryan Gods Indra and Agni are 
frequently praised for having driven away the black people, 
destroyed their strongholds and given their possessions to the 
Aryas. “ From day to day,” it is said in one hymn, “ he (Indra) 
drove the people who were black, all alike, from one habitation 
to another.” Those who submitted were reduced to slavery, 
and the rest were driven to the fastnesses of mountains. The 
process was carried on in all parts of the country to which the 
Aryans penetrated. The old word Dasa came to denote a 
“ slave ” generally, and the word Dasyu acquired the significance 
of a “ robber,” as those aborigines who had taken themselves 
to mountain fastnesses subsisted on robbery. The latter word 
came also to signify “ one beyond the Aryan pale ” as these 
tribes of robbers were. 

While the Aryans were in the Punjab they were 
divided into a good many tribes, each having a king of its 
own, and a family or families of priests. There were 
among them three social grades or ranks. To the first belonged 
the priests, who composed Brahmans (with the accent on the 
first syllable), i.e., songs or hymns to the Gods and knew how to 
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worship them, and were called Brahmans (with the accent on 
the second syllable). The second grade was occupied by those 
who acquired political eminence and fought battles and were 
called Rajans. All the other Aryas were referred to the third 
grade and were distinguished by the name of Visas or people 
generally. These three classes formed one community, and 
such of the aborigines as had yielded to the Aryas, were tacked 
on to it as a fourth grade under the name of Dasas, which word 
had now come to signify slaves or servants. Such grades exist¬ 
ed amongst ancient Persians also. In the course of time these 
grades became hereditary and acquired the nature of castes, and 
were called Brahmanas, R&janyasand Vaisyas. The fourth class 
came to be called Madras, which probably was at first the name 
of the aboriginal tribe which had acquired a distinct position 
in the community, and was afterwards generalised. 

These four castes are mentioned in one of the latest 
hymns of the Rgveda. The first two formed definite 
classes with a definite sphere of duties and were the 
aristocracy of the community. Since the Vaisya class 
inoluded all other Aryas, there was a tendency in it 
towards the formation of sub-classes or communities and possibly 
there were such sub-classes; which according to some, formed 
independent castes. The Sudras being the aborigines, there 
were in all likelihood several castes amongst them corresponding 
to the several races which inhabited the oountry before the 
invasion of the Aryas. These were of course denied the privi¬ 
lege of keeping the sacred fire or performing the sacrifices ; and 
were not allowed to read or study the Vedas. The two highest 
Qastes do not seem, in the times to which the old religious 
literature refers, to have split up into sub-castes. No suoh are 
referred to in that literature, though they are supposed by some 
scholars to have existed. There were tribes of Kgatriyas or 
Rsjanyas and Gotras of Brahmapas ; but not castes. 
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With this social constitution the Aryas spread over the whole 
of Northern India, and the Sndra population, incorporated with 
their community, became so large that it influenced the future 
development of the country. The Sanskrit language was 
corrupted and the Vernaculars began to be formed. 

THE ABORIGINES AND THE FORMATION OF THE PRAKRITS 

The languages of Northern India including the Marathi are 
offshoots of the Sanskrit; and they were formed not by a 
course of gradual corruption and simplification such as we 
meet with in the case of a language spoken throughout its 
history by the same race, but by a wholesale corruption of 
Sanskrit sounds, i.e., mis-prononnciation of Sanskrit words by a 
race, the vocal organs of which were not habituated to u,tter 
those sounds, and by a generalization of such grammatical forms 
as were in common use, through ignorance of the special forms. 
Thus arose in very ancient times the Prakrit including the Pali 
or the language of the sacred books of Southern Buddhists ; 
and these have, in the course of time, become the modern 
Vernaculars. The phonetic difference between these and the old 
Prakrits is but slight when compared with that between the 
latter and the Sanskrit, which shows that there was, when the 
Prakrit was formed, a special cause in operation, viz., the 
incorporation of alien races; and this cause has ceased to exist 
in later times. The Prakrits and through them the Vernaculars 
have got some special sounds and also words which are foreign to 
Sanskrit; and this points to the same conclusion. 

Thus then these dialects show that the new races that were 
incorporated with the Aryan community had to give up their own 
languages and learn those of their Aryan conquerors. 

The Prakrits and the Vernaculars bear the same relation to 
Sanskrit that the Romance languages, Italian, French, etc., bear 
to the Latin ; and just as these were formed by communities 
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composed of the old Romans and an overpoweringly large 
element of the Celtic and the Germanic races, so were the 
languages of Northern India formed by mixed communities of 
Aryans and aborigines. As a matter of fact, some of the 
vocal peculiarities of the makers of Prakrits are displayed by 
the people of different Indian provinces at the present 
day. Thus like the former, the Gujarathis of the present day 
cannot pronounce the Sanskrit sound aft but always make sft 
of it; the Bengali cannot utter the conjunct consonant in 
Isvara and other words and invariably changes it into a 
double consonant, making of the Desastha 

Brahmans of Eastern MaharS^ra pronounce a dental nasal as a 
cerebral, and the Sindhi and also the Bengali cannot utter %T 
but must make TO of it. The Bengali shows also the 
peculiarity of the old Magadhl speakers by his incapacity to 
utter the three different sibilants and his giving them all a 
palatal sound. This would show that among the speakers of 
the Modern Vernaculars, there is such a large aboriginal 
element that it has overpowered the Aryan element; and they 
may as well be regarded as descendants of the aborigines as of 
the Aryas. 

All this preponderating influence of the aborigines is to be 
accounted for not only by their large numbers but by the fact 
that men from the Aryan community frequently married 
Sndra wives though the marriages were considered inferior, and 
sometimes Sttdra men married Aryan women. The fact that 
some of the Law-Books allow of the former and prohibit the 
latter, shows that in practice there must have been many such 
cases, since the law never deals with imaginary circumstances 
but always such as are actual. The origin of certain castes is 
traced in those books to such marriages, and it is even 
represented that under certain circumstances, and after the 
lapse of a certain number of generations, the offspring of those 
marriages can attain to the caste of the original progenitor. If 
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then, the descendant in the fifth and sixth generation of a child 
of a Siidra woman by a Brahmana, K§atriya or Vaisya man, could 
become a Brahma^a, K§atriya or Vaisya when such marriages 
were permitted, it must be understood that there is some 
aboriginal blood flowing through the veins of the high caste 
Hindus of the present day. 

To Southern India the Aryans penetrated at a 
comparatively late period, when communities and nations 
of aboriginal races had already been formed. They did 
not settle there in large numbers and thus were unable 
thoroughly to influence the latter, and incorporate them into 
their community. Hence they preserved their own languages 
and many of the peculiarities of their civilization; and these 
the Aryans themselves had to adopt in the course of time. The 
Kanarese, the Tamil, the Telgu and the Malayalam. belong to an 
entirely non-Aryan stock of languages. 

THE CASTES AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

It was not possible in the nature of things that the castes 
should always follow the profession or calling which brought 
them into existence, and which is laid down for them in the 
ancient Law-Books. The Brahmans alone could officiate 
as priests at sacrifices and in the domestic ceremonies; and a 
great many devoted themselves to that occupation. There 
were those who preferred plain living and high thinking, and 
taking a vow of poverty devoted their lives to study. But 
there were still others who took to agriculture, trade, and other 
much meaner occupations and also to politics; and there was 
in the olden times even a Brahmanio dynasty reigning at 
Pataliputra. But politics and war were the special occupation 
of the K$atriyas. They also devoted themselves to Philosophy 
and Literature ; and in the Upani$ads they are several times 
mentioned as teachers of religious philosophy, and Brahmans 
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as learners. In one place it is said that Brahma Yidya was 
first cultivated by them. 1 

It was on account of this xohilosophic culture that 
religious reformers sprang from their ranks. Buddha 
was a Ksatriya and so was Mah&vlra, the founder of 
Jainism. Vasudeva whose name is closely connected with the 
Bhakti school, either as the name of the supreme being, or as 
a teacher, was a Ksatriya of the Y&dava Clan. A Brahmana 
may, says Apastamba, study the Vedas under a Ksatriya or 
Vaisya teacher when reduced to that necessity. The Vaisyas 
followed the occupation of trade and agriculture. The Sudras 
are condemned to be the slaves or servants of the other castes 
by Brahmanic Law Books. But as a matter of fact since l^y 
that name several social groups or castes were designated, it 
was impossible that that occupation should have been enough 
for them or have satisfied them. They often pursued an 
independent calling and became artizans. Patanjali mentions 
carpenters and black-smiths as belonging to the SQdra class. 
The lowest of them, the Capdslas were in the same degradad 
condition as they are now. 

ENDOGAMY 

Endogamy, i.e., marriage within and not without the limits 
of a group, is a characteristic of castes. But as already- stated, 
a man from the higher castes could marry a Sudra woman 
under the law, and generally, a marriage connection could be 
formed by a man belonging to any of the higher castes with a 
woman of any of the lower castes. The marriages, were, how¬ 
ever, considered to be of an inferior nature, and the issue took 
rank after that of the wife of the same caste. Marriages in the 
reverse order, i.e., of a man belonging to a lower caste with a 
woman of a higher, were, like the marriage of a Sildra man 
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with an Aryan woman alluded to before, strictly prohibited 
by the law books; but since they speak of the issue of such 
marriages and give the law with reference to them, there must 
have been in practice many cases of the kind. After a time 
however, these became obsolete, and the marriage of a man of 
a higher or Aryan caste with a Siidra woman which had been 
allowed by the law before and frequently practised, was also 
prohibited by the later legislators. And in practice, all 
marriages between members of different castes gradually went 
out of use. 

The Brahmanic religious writers mention a good many castes 
which they assert sprang from inter-marriages between 
persons of different castes. The origin thus assigned to 
the castes is in a good many cases evidently fanciful. Some 
of them such as Vaideha and Mftgadha must have arisen from 
the locality ; others such as Rathakara or chariot-maker, from 
the occupation, and still others such as Cilp<Jala from the race. 
But it will not do to throw discredit over the whole statement. 
The Indian authors are always inclined to reduce everything to 
a preconceived system. The castes are four, and if we find 
many more in the real life, they must have sprung by inter¬ 
marriages from these four. This is the theory on which they 
have gone ; and certainly its application to all cases must be 
wrong. But in order to render the conception of such a theory 
possible, there must have been a few cases actually of castes 
springing up from such marriages. But which of the castes 
mentioned by them are mixed castes of this nature it is not 
possible to determine. All the so-called mixed castes are 
considered Sudras, which shows that some of them at least were 
aboriginal tribes which had become castes. Similarly some 
castes are named which are said to have sprung from Vrfttyas 
or persons who had set themselves free from the Brahamanic 
ordinances about the orders, i.e., had in practice given up the 
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Brahamanic religion. The same observation as that made above 
is applicable bo this case : viz., some castes must have arisen 
from this cause, but which we cannot say. 

COMMENSALITY 

Commensality within and not without a group is in almost all 
cases another characteristic of castes. But in the olden times 
we see from the Mahabharata and other works that Brahmanas, 
Kgatriyas and Vaisyas could eat the food cooked by each other. 
Manu lays down generally that a twice-born should not eat food 
cooked by a Sndra (IV. 232) ; but he allows that prepared by a 
Sndra, who has attached himself to one or is one’s barber, milk¬ 
man, slave, family friend, and co-sharer in the profits of 
agriculture, to be partaken. (IV. 253). The implication that 
lies here is that the three higher castes could dine with each 
other. Gautama, the author of a Dharma Sfltra, permits a 
Brahmana’s dining with a twice born (K$atriya or Vaisya) who 
observes his religious duties (17. 1). Apastamba, another 
writer of the class having laid down that a Brahmana should eat 
with a K$atriya and others, says that according to some, he may 
do so with men of all Varnas who observe their proper religious 
duties except with the Sudras. But even here there is a counter- 
exception, and as allowed by Manu, a Brahmana may dine with 
a Sudra who may have attached himself to him with a holy 
intent (I. 18. 9, 13,11). 

CONNUBIUM 

In modern times it is of the essence of caste that there should 
be connubium only within its limits, and commensality also 
except in the case of a few sub-castes. But if in ancient times 
there could be inter-marriages between the three Arya castes, 
and also/ in times earlier, between all the four, and inter¬ 
dining between the first three and some individuals of the 
fourth, in what respect are they to be considered as castes ? 
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Only in this — that a certain dignity of position was transmitted 
from father to son, and that marriage with a woman from a family 
of a lower hereditary position, was considered to be of an 
inferior nature. 

FORMATION OF NEW CASTES 

For a long time the four castes preserved their original 
Vedic character as social grades though heredity had become 
associated with them. But we can plainly observe the 
operation of strong tendencies to greater exclusiveness, in 
the gradual contraction of the sphere of connubium and com- 
mensality which we have noticed above. Wo can also discover 
the operation of causes which lead to the multiplication of 
castes. 

The difference of locality gave rise, as wo have seen, to a 
difference of caste in the case of Sudras. Brahmanic law¬ 
givers represent several provinces such as Avanti, Magadha, 
Saurastra and the Deccan as unholy and consequently not lit - to 
be inhabited by the Ary as (Baudhayana’s DliarmasQtra, 1. 2, 
13, 14), and persons who have gone to others, suoh as Pun<Jra 
and Yahga are considered positively to have lost castes, and 
cannot be readmitted except by the performance of certain 
purificatory rights. This shows a tendency to the formation of 
separate castes among the Aryas, on account of change of 
locality. The Magadha Brahmans are spoken of even in 
sacrificial Sutras as a degraded class. Udica (Northern) 
Brahmanas are frequently mentioned in Budhist Pali Works in 
a manner to show that they constituted an order or even a Jati 
(caste) of Brahmans. This class or caste seems to have been 
regarded as highly respectable. 

The operation of race in the formation of castes we have 
already observed. The original Sudra caste and a good many 
others that afterwards came to be included in it, were due to this 
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cause. As the Aryans spread far and wide in the country, 
these two causes came into full operation. 

A third cause is the same as that which brought about 
the formation of the Vratya classes. When the ordinances 
and usages of caste are violated by some members of 
it, the others excommunicate them, or regard them as having 
ceased to belong to their castes. This cause came into 
active operation probably during the time when early 
Buddhism enjoyed ascendancy and was followed by the Kgatriya 
and Vaisya castes. Animal sacrifice was prohibited by the Great 
Asoka in the first half of the third century before Christ; and 
along with that some of the ordinary usages were given up. 
The Brahmanas must have looked upon those who did so as 
having lost caste ; and this fact is probably at the bottom 
of the view held by them that in this Kali age there are only 
two Varpas, the Brahmaijas and the Sudras, the other two 
having disappeared. The prevalence of Jainism and some of 
the other religious systems must have contributed to the same 
result. And the laying down of certain sins liable to lead to 
excommunication in the Law Books, shows that the 
practice must have prevailed. A fourth cause also came 
into operation in the early centuries of the Christian era 
or even before. It was the formation of Srepis or trade guilds. 
They are mentioned in some of the Law Book^s and in the Nasik 
and Kanheri Cave Inscriptions. In these, we have an allusion 
to a Tailika Srepi and a Malika Srepl, i.e., the guilds of oil- 
makers and gardeners. These guilds must have had a regular 
organisation, since charitable persons deposited money with 
them for the benefit of Buddhist monks, on which they paid 
interest from generation to generation. And in the course of time 
the guilds of oil-men and gardeners became the castes of Telis 
and Malis. Some or good many—not all, as has been supposed 
by Some writers,—of the modern castes have got an organisation 
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with a headman or president, and this they owe to their having 
sprung from such guilds or imitated their practice. The 
followers of each occupation thus formed a caste and the 
numbers multiplied. 

A fifth cause has also been in operation for some centuries. 
Religious schools or sects have given rise to different castes. 
The followers of the Madhyamdina Sakha or recension of 
the White Yajur Yeda form a different caste from that of 
the followers of the Kapva recension, and those of Madhva 
from that of the followers of Sariikara, though there is 
commensaiity between them except in some cases. 

THE PRESENT POSITION 

These five causes have been in brisk operation during more 
than two thousand years, unchecked by any influence of a 
unifying nature ; and the principle of divisions has become 
strongly ingrained in Hindu Society, and perhaps in the 
Hindu blood. During all this period various religious and 
philosophical sects have been founded. Religion has been 
developing and not quite on wrong lines, and spreading elevat¬ 
ing ideas. But all these sects, including that of the Buddhists, 
occupied thomselves with man’s eternal interest, and thought 
it no concern of theirs to promote his worldly interest. The 
Buddhists and also some sohools of the Vaiynavas considered 
caste to be of no value. Men from all castes were admitted 
into the fraternity of Buddhist monks, and the Vaigpavas 
disregarded caste restrictions in their dealings with each other. 
But the re-formation of the Hindu Society by relaxing the 
bondage of castes, was not an object with them. 


Thus the result is that Hindu Society is now cut up into 
more than three thousand castes. Each of them is a community by 
itself and having no connubium of, or commensaiity with another, 
and has developed peculiar manners and tastes which distinguish 
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it still further from the rest and renders social intercourse 
impracticable. Thus, the two hundred and forty millions of 
Hindus living in India, form about three thousand distinct 
communities, each on an average composed of eighty thousand 
people i.e., about two-thirds of the population of a single town 
of ordinary size such as Poona. 

SENART’S THEORY OF CASTES 

The germs of the Caste System existed among some of the 
principal races in the West. For a long period there was no 
connubium between the Patricians and the Plebians in Borne; 
and traces have been discovered, we are told, of the existence of 
restrictions as to inter-marriage and eating together among the 
Creeks, Germans and Kussians. But those germs were trampled 
under foot there, while here they have found a congenial soil 
and grown into a huge bunyan tree, throwing its dark shadow 
on the whole extent of this vast country. And what is the 
reason? This is what M. Senart, the great French scholar 
who has recently published an essay on Caste, is represented 
to say about it. 

“ M. Senart shows how the growth of strong political and 
national feeling constantly tended in the West, to weaken and 
at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) restrictions. He 
suggests that the absence of such feelings in India may be one 
reason why the disabilities have not also there been gradually 
softened away. It is, indeed, very suggestive for the right 
understanding of Indian History, that they should, on the 
contrary, have become so permanent a factor in Indian life.’ , 

M. Senart’s theory appears to be that the innumerable castes 
of the present day existed even in very olden times and that 
the four Varnas or grades belonged to pre-Vedic times, — when 
the ancestors of the Parsis and Hindus lived together — and 
were traditionally handed down to the Yedic times ; and these 
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traditional grades were fused together with the numberless 
castes that really existed so as to form what he calls a 4 Hybrid ■ 
system. The modern castes have not grown out of the old 
Vardas or grades. Hence he speaks of the caste restrictions as 
1 not having been softened away.’ But agreeing as I do with 
Oldenberg, a German scholar who has expressed his dissent 
from M. Senart, and believing that the view I have put forth 
above is alone sustained by the evidence available, I should 
say that 44 the old slight restrictions have in the course of time 
become very heavy fetters that render all movement impossible. ,, 
And this is the result of the entire absence of 44 Political and 
National feelings/’ Pride and other feelings that divide man 
from man have had full swing in the History of India, 
and sympathy or fellow feeling has been confined to the 
narrowest possible sphere. 

MEAT AND DRINK 

Connected with the question of Caste is that of the use of 
meat and drink. It is generally supposed that abstinence 
from meat is an essential condition of Brahmanism. But accord¬ 
ing to all authorities, the Br&hmapas and other twice-born used 
meat in ancient times. The flesh of five species of five-clawed 
animals is permitted to be eaten in the Dharma SQtras; 
and even beef is allowed by Apastamba (1.17,30,37). Most 
of the sacrifices of the old Yedic religion were animal sacrifices; 
and the animals killed by suffocation for the purpose were 
goats, sheep, cows, or bulls and horses. It is impossible 
that the idea of offering meat to Gods could have originated 
unless men themselves liked it and used it. But the 
influence of Buddhism, and later, of Jainism threw discredit 
on the practice; and those who re-edited Hindu Law in the 
fourth century of the Christian era and later i.e., the writers of 
the Smytis of Mann and Yajnyavalkya, lay down the old 
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permissive precept, but hedge it round with so many restrictions 
that it amounts almost to prohibition. 

But in modern times the Brahmans of Bengal, MithilSi, 
Kashmir and Sindh do use meat; while in countries which 
were for a long time under the influence of Buddhism and 
Jainism, such as Gujarath, even the lower castes abstain from 
it. But the killing of cows or bulls for any purpose—whether 
for sacrifice or meat—went out of use early ; and was prohibited 
in the books. 

Similarly in the Yedic times the popular drinks were 
Soma, a species of intoxicating liquid, and also Sura or 
fermented liquor. This last however was soon given up, and 
we find the use of it enumerated among the seven deadly 
sins even in such an old work as Yfiska’s Nirukta. 


POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 

In the list of the old teachers or Acaryas of the Rgveda, 
given in . ASvalfiyana’s Grhyasfitra, occur the names of three 
women, Gargl Vacaknavi, VaclavS Pratitheyl, and Sulabha 
Maitreyi. The works of some of the male teachers mentioned 
therein have come down to us, and those of a few others are 
alluded to in other works ; wherefore it must be admitted that 
they were actually living individuals. So these ladies were not 
imaginary persons but really existed and taught. Gargf 
Vacaknavi is mentioned in the Byhadaraijyaka Upani$ad as 
having been a member of a large assembly of learned Its is held 
at the court of Janaka, king of Videhas, and taking active part 
in the debate on Brahman or the Universal Essence, that is 
reported to have taken place. 


Sulabhfi Maitreyi is introduced in the Mahabharata as 
discoursing on Brahman with king Janaka. In another 
part of the same Upani§ad, Maitreyi, the wife of Yiijfiyavalkya 
is represented to have asked him when he expressed his 
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intention to retire from family life and divide his 
property between her and another wife, whether wealth 
could confer immortality on her. On Yajnyavalkya's denying 
it, she said she did not care for that which would not make 
her immortal, and begged of Yajnyavalkya to explain to her 
what he knew about Brahman. And so Yajhyavalkya discourses 
on it to her and she interrupts him with intelligent questions. 
This discourse is famous and often referred to in the Advaita 
Vedanta taught by Samkaracarya. 

Draupadi is represented as carrying on a keen controversy 
with Yudhisthira about God's dealings with men. The poet 
would not have brought forward such a scene, unless in 
his time there were women able to speak with such 
intelligence and knowledge as Draupadi shows. Among 
the Buddhists there was an order of nuns as of monks, 
and there exist works written by the female religious elders. 
All this shows that women in those days were not condemned 
to ignorance but took part in the discussion of religious 
and philosophic questions, and even appeared in assemblies 
of men. 

THE IDEAL WIFE 

A wife and husband became by their marriage Dam pat! or 
“ two masters of the house.” The Gods gave her to him (the 
bridegroom) for house-keeping; their union was as permanent 
; and intimate as that of the Earth and the Heaven ; and she 
became his friend and companion. — This is the substance of 
the Vedic Mantras repeated by the bridegroom at the marriage. 
And in keeping with the ideal here shadowed forth, the 
Vedic ritual makes her a partner in all the religious duties. 
The husband cannot keep the sacred fire without her; her 
presence and co-operation are necessary in all the great 
sacrifices. The fire kindled on the occasion of marriage had 
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to be kept up; all the domestic ceremonies concerning him, 
her, and the children were to be performed on it, and when 
either died, he or she was to be burned by means of that fire. 
The fire was thus a standing symbol of their union. 

This ideal of the relations between the two was in all 
likelihood observed even in worldly matters in the well conducted 
families as the following praise contained in the MahabhSrata 
indicates:—“She is a wife who is diligent in household duties, she 
is a wife who has children, she is a wife to whom her husband 
is the breath of life, she is a wife who is devoted to her husband, 
A wife is one-half of a man, a wife is the best of friends, a wife 
is at the root of the accomplishment of the three objects of life 
(righteousness, worldly prosperity and satisfaction of desire); 
a wife is at the root when final deliverance is attained. Those 
who have wives perform their duties, those who have wives 
become householders, those who have wives enjoy peace, those 
who have wives are prosperous. In solitude they are friends, 
whose conversation is sweet, in religious duties they are fathers 
and in illness they are mothers. To a traveller they are a repose 
in the wilderness. He who has a wife is trustworthy ; therefore 
wives are our highest resources,” (Mahabharata I. 74. 39 ff. ). 

When Buddha was going about preaching his gospel, 
his great supporters were women, who gave him and his 
numerous disciples many gifts and fed them at their houses. 
One such female devotee, frequently mentioned in the Pali 
Buddhistic books was a rich lady of the name of Visaka who 
resided at iSravasti, the capital of Kosala. She had many 
healthy sons and grand-sons and was looked upon as an 
auspicious person. All men invited her to dinner first, 
whenever there was a sacrifice or any festive ceremonial. This 
gives an idea of the influence and popular esteem that a woman 
could attain. Her husband is nowhere mentioned and she is 
represented as doing things of her own motion, as also those 
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females, who belonging to respectable families, gave up a worldly 
life and became nuns. This shows that women enjoyed a good 
deal of independence. In later times too, a great many 
benefactors of the fraternity of Buddhistic monks were women, 
and their names are found inscribed on the monuments of 
those times. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


The picture has also another side. Though a wife was highly 
respected, a woman as such was held in little esteem. In the 
Taittirlya Samhita it is stated that women are unsubstantial, and 
consequently excluded from inheritance. Yaska gives two views, 
one agreeing with this, and another to the effect that they can 
inherit. Those who hold the former, say that daughters on that 
account are exposed, given or sold but the others retort that sons 
also are treated in the same way, and give the instance of 
Sunahsepa who was sold by his father to Rohita, the son oi 
Hariscandra, king of the Solar race, to be sacrificed to Varuna in 
his place. Thus it will be seen that the general opinion of the 
Aryas was wavering and had not become definitely hostile to 
females. In the Rgveda-times, girls were free and could choose 
their own husbands, and enjoyed a great deal of independence. 
But a daughter is always a source of anxiety to the father on 
account on her difficulty of finding a suitable husband. Hence 
even in such an old work as the Aitareya BrShmana, while the 
wife is called a friend or companion, a daughter is spoken of as 
(the source of) humiliation. 

In the Mahabharata, “ women ” it is said “ while enjoying 
themselves with men, deceive them ; no man who has 
once got into their hands, can be free. All the wiles 
of Sambara, Namuci, and Kumbhinasa are to be found in 
women. They laugh when a man laughs, weep when he weeps; 
even one they do not like, they subdue by endearing words. 
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Usanas or Bphaspati does not teach a device that women do not 
know by their natural wit. What is false they pronounce to 
be true, what is true they make out to be false; how is it 
possible for men, 0 brave.one, to watch them ? There is nothing 
more wicked than women ; women are burning fire ; they are 
the illusive jugglery of Maya ; put the edge of a razor, poison, 
serpent and fire in one scale, and women in the other,” (XIII. 
39 and 40). 

In actual life the relations between man and woman 
are so varied that it is quite possible that under certain 
circumstances a man should speak thus about a woman. But 
when the legislator Manu is equally hard on women, it must be 
acknowledged that the estimate of the old Arya of womanly 
nature, is not flattering to them generally. They are debarred 
from reading the Vedas; any religious rite in which they alone 
are concerned is directed to be performed without Vedio 
Mantras. Even the BhagavadgltS gives expression to the general 
belief that it is only a sinful soul that is born as a woman, 
Vaisya or jSadra. 

Thus women began to suffer in the estimation of men 
about the time of Yaska; and the downward movement 
which then commenced, resulted in their being subjected to 
definite disabilities by the fourth century of the Christian era, 
when the Metrical Smpti of Manu was written, and the 
Mahfibh&rata retouched ; and it has continued to this day and 
rendered their condition still more deplorable. 

AGE OF MARRIAGE 
(I) OF GIRLS 

When the Mantras addressed by the bridegroom to the bride 
at the time of marriage (the substance of some of which I have 
given above 1 ) were composed, there can be no question that tho 
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bride must have been a girl who had arrived at an age of 
discretion and could understand what marriage meant. In the 
time of Asvalayana, Apastamba and others who in their Gj-hya 
Sutras give the details of the marriage ceremony and say 
nothing about the age of the bride, we have to suppose that then 
too she was a grown-up girl, and this is confirmed by their 
allowing intercourse on the fourth day after marriage. 
Hiranyakesin and Jaimini prescribe in express terms that the 
bride should be a mature girl who has been chaste ; while 
Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the Milnava Gyhya lay down that 
a girl not having intercourse previously with a man should 
be married. This also means that the girl should be 
one who has reached womanhood. But ”, they add, 
“it is best to marry one who has not arrived at womanhood.” 
Manu and other writers of Metrical Smrtis require 
that a girl should be married before she has arrived at 
maturity. 

In these various injunctions we observe a regular 
downward course. Asval&yana is silent about the age of 
the girls ; and the reason must be that late marriages—which 
the Mantras that were repeated, and the rule about the inter¬ 
course on the fourth day, presuppose—must have been a matter 
of course and alone in practice. When, however, Hiranyakesin 
expressly enjoins the marriage of mature girls only, the opinion 
of the Aryas, about the time when he lived, must have begun to 
become unsettled, and early marriages to be thought of as better. 
But when Gobhila first of all lays down a precept which in 
effect is the same as that of Hiranyakesin, and afterwards 
recommends an immature bride as the best, the opinion in favour 
of early marriage must have become more predominant. And 
it went on' acquiring still greater predominance, until when the 
Metrical Smrtis were written, or the religious law was revised, 
it had completely triumphed, and the other was driven out of 
the field. Manu, however as the earliest of the writers of these 
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works, lias not entirely forgotten late marriages, and allows under 
certain circumstances a girl to remain unmarried for three 
years after she has attained womanhood. And. since his time, 
late marriages have become entirely unknown, and in these 
days girls are sometimes married even when they are a year or 
two old. 

(IT) OF BOYS 

The old law was that after Upanayana or the ceremony of 
making a boy over to a Guru or preceptor, he should study the 
Vedas for twelve, twenty-four, or even forty-eight years, and 
then relinquish the Brahmacarya or student’s vow ; or that he 
should give up the vow after he had completed his studies 
without reference to the number of years he took to do it. 
It was then that he was allowed to marry. The Upanayana 
ceremony was performed in the case of a Brahmana 
boy when he was at least eight years old, and in the 
case of a Kgatriya or Vaisya boy, when he was eleven or twelve. 
As the lowest period of twelve years for a student’s life must 
have been fixed, because the studies generally occupied so 
much time, a young man was free to marry when he was at 
least twenty years old. But as a rule he entered into that 
relation at a later age, and Manu lays down thirty or . twenty- 
four years as the proper age. 

Now here the law upto the time of Manu was entirely 
in favour of late marriages in the case of boys. But 
gradually the duration of student life was curtailed ; xmtil 
now in the Maratha country it lasts for three or four 
days only, and the relinquishment ceremony (Samavartana) 
is performed on the fourth or fifth day. The Upanayana 
ceremony and the Vedic study have thus for a long time 
become a solemn farce, and a boy is married when he is about 
twelve years old. It is considered necessary for the reputation 
of a family that the boys in it should be married at about that 
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age, and the delay of marriage till about sixteen is regarded as 
throwing discredit on it. 

BURNING OF WIDOWS 

The custom of burying or burning a widow with the dead body 
of her husband prevailed among a good many ancient Aryan races 
settled in Europe. It was in practice among the Teutonic tribes 
and also among the non-Aryan Scythians. But in the whole of 
the ligveda there is no allusion to the practice. Still it must 
have, prevailed among the Indian Aryas before the time when 
the hymns were composed. For there are two verses, one of 
which occurs in the Atharva-Veda Samhita and in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, and the other in the latter and in the Rgveda 
Samhita (Ath.-Ve, XVIII. 3. 1; Taitt. Ar. pp. 651 and 632, Ed. 
Bibl. Ind.; Rgv. X. 18. 8) of which the first is repeated when 
the wife of an Agnihotrin is made to lie down by the side of 
her dead husband on the funeral pile, and the other when she 
is raised from it by her brother-in-law or her husband’s pupil or 
an old servant (AsvalSyana Gtyhya, IV. 2. 18). The sense of the 
first is, “ O mortal, this woman, desirous to go to the world of 
husbands, lies down by the side of thee who art dead, in accord¬ 
ance with ancient usage (Purftna dharma); give her children 
and wealth” ; and of the second, “ Rise, 0 woman, for the 
world of the living, thou art lying by the side of this dead 
(man). The wifehood of a second husband stares thee in the 
face”. 

The whole ceremony is a mimicry of the once practised 
custom of burning a widow ; and the fact of raising the woman 
from the pile shows that it was afterwards given up. The word 
Didhi$u which occurs in the latter verse is taken in an etymo¬ 
logical sense by European scholars and S&yana in his commentary 
on the Rgveda, and made applicable to the dead husband ; but 
in the commentary on the Taittiriya Aranyaka, S&yana takes it 
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in the sense of “a second husband” ; and that is the usual sense 
of the word and that alone is appropriate here. But I must not 
go into the reasons in this paper intended for the general reader. 

Thus the Yedic Aryas had consciously given up the custom of 
burning widows ; and there is no trace of it in the older books 
on the religious law. But it must have prevailed among some 
of the many Aryan tribes that migrated to India, or among the 
aboriginal Sudras ; and there is an indication of it in the story 
of Madrl, one of the two wives of Pandu having burned herself 
with her dead husband, and in another part of the Mahabharata* 
where a female dove is represented to have burned herself with 
her dead mate. She went like a human widow to the “ world 
of husbands ” and becoming re-united with him, lived happily 
with him. 

But when the deterioration of the Aryan moral feeling 
had established itself, the custom was generally adopted 
from the tribes among whom it existed, and the precept about 
the burning of widows was laid down in some of the Metrical 
Smrtis, though, however, not without a protest from others. 
But the later Panditas, in their exposition of the law, denied the 
'authoritativeness of the protesting texts and decided that 
the burning of widows was lawful. And so it became the 
general practice, though it was optional, and looked upon by 
some as an irrational act, as is shown by the beautiful passage 
against it in Sana’s KMambarl ; and was eventually prohibited 
by the British Government in 1830. 


WIDOW MARRIAGE 


We have seen that the wife of the dead Agnihotrin was raised 
from the funeral pile by a promise of re-marriage. The text 
which refers to this is one of the indications contained in the 
Vedas as to the existence of the practice of widow-marriage. 
There is another in the Atharva Veda in which it is stated that 
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“when a -woman, who has had a husband before, marries 
another after his death, they are never separated from each 
other if they perform the rite of Aja Pancaudana”. In the 
Aitareya BrShmana we have a third passage in which it is said 
that “ one man may have many wives, but one woman cannot 
have many husbands at one and the same time. Lhis last 
expression implies that she can have many at different times. 
The re-married woman was called a PunarbhQ, and the word 
occurs in the Atharva Veda and in the Metrical Smrtis. The 
marriage of widows however is not allowed by an express 
precept in the older works on the religious law. Of the 
Metrical Smrtis, two—that of Parftsara and NSrada—permit it; 
but, all the rest are opposed. 

The fact appears to be that in ancient times, the, practice 
of widow re-marriage did exist and it continued to be 
followed up to the time when the Metrical Smrtis 
were composed. But in the meanwhile it had come to be 
considered not respectable or had fallen into disrepute. Hence 
a controversy arose between the legislators. Some ran it down 
entirely ; but Manu argues with thoso who held it to be legal, 
and says that the giving of a widow in marriage is not 
mentioned in the law about marriage, and makes a compromise 
by allowing the re-marriage of a widowed girl who has not 
arrived at maturity. Others, however, represented by Parasara 
and Narada stoutly defended the practice and laid down a direct 
precept to legalise it. The writers on the other side admitted 
the fact of the existence of re-marriages, in so far as they put 
into the list of sons a Paunarbhava or one born of a Punarbhfi 
or a re-married woman. But they gave him a low rank ; and 
allowed him a right to inheritance on the failure of those above 
him, or a fourth part of the estate if they existed. Yiljnyavalkya 
even rules that the debts of a man who has deceased should be 
paid by him who marries his wife. Thus there is no question 
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that the practice did exist at the time when these works were 
written, that is from about the fourth to about the sixth century 
of the Christian era. It was not forgotten till the beginning of 
the eleventh century. For in a Jaina work written in 1014 
A.D., to discredit Brahmanism and glorify Jainism, a certain 
legend is narrated in which a man is represented to have been 
excluded from the table of his fellows because he had become a 
recluse without going through the previous order of a married 
house-holder. He was advised to marry, but as no one would 
give his daughter to such an old man as he was, it was suggested 
that he should marry a widow, and in support of the suggestion 
the text from Parasara legalizing such a marriage was quoted. 
But though Parasara legalized the practice, it was not rehabili¬ 
tated, and continued to be held in disrepute. Hence it gradually 
fell into disuse and was entirely forgotten in later times. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF WOMEN 

We have thus seen how the disabilities of women gradually 
multiplied. But the tale does not end here. In still later times 
the disregard for the life and happiness of the female creatures 
grew until it became almost abnormal ; and female infants were 
destroyed in certain provinces and girls to the number of a 
hundred or two were married to one man in another. The 
first practice has now been put an end to by the British 
Government; but the second still flourishes. Again in these 
days a man marries a girl of twelve or thirteen after he has lost 
his first wife ; she dies after a time, and another is brought into 
the house ; this also meets with the same fate, and a fourth is 
married when probably the man is past fifty and even verging 
on -Sixty ; and she is left a widow before she has arrived at 
womanhood or soon after. Sometimes negotiations for the new 
connection are entered into, in the burning ground while the dead 
body of the old wife is being consumed by fire. Now it is a fact 
that a connection between a girl of thirteen or fourteen years 
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and a man of thirty-five or above, proves fatal to the life of the 
girl. A great many instances are now before my mind’s eye m 
which when a man married a second girl-wife, he had soon to 
marry a third, and a fourth. The husband thus causes the 
death of the poor girl. And still even highly educated men of 
the present day do not scruple to resort to the practice. It is in 
their power to marry a grown-up widow and make an unfortu¬ 
nate female creature happy, and secure for themselves a suitable 
companion, and to shun the guilt of causing the death of an 
innocent and helpless creature. But no, they have not the 
courage to withstand the criticism of the oaste-criticism, I say, 
not persecution, for in reality there is very little of that. 

The downward course which began many centuries ago has 
landed us here. And anxiously thinking about the matter, one 
asks himself why should this degeneration have gone on con¬ 
tinuously for a long time without impediment. The reason 
seems to be that the tyranny under which the Hindus have 
lived from times immemorial, have weakened their moral fibre 
—if not entirely destroyed it. We have been subject to a three¬ 
fold tyranny ; political tyranny, priestly tyranny, and a social 
tyranny or tyranny of the caste. Crushed down by this no man 
has dared to stand and assert himself. Even religious reformers 
have shunned the legitimate consequences of their doctrines to 
avoid coming into conflict with the established order of things. 
The promptings of his better nature or the pangs of conscience, 
a Hindu has had to suppress for fear of the three agencies, 
and now the better nature has almost ceased to prompt or the 
conscience to bite. At present, however, though we live under 
a foreign Government, we enjoy a freedom of thought and 
action, such as we never enjoyed before under our own 
Hindu princes. But have we shown a capacity to shake our¬ 
selves free from priestly and social tyranny ? I am afraid, not 
much. But this is certain, that unless we rouse our conscience. 
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and cultivate the higher feelings of our nature, and, with the 
strength derived from these, stand erect against priests and caste, 
there is no hope of our being able to turn back the current of 
deterioration and degradation, that has been flowing from the 
very olden times and increasing in force as it advances. 






THE INDIAN CASTE SYSTEM 

From the Report of the Second Aryan Brotherhood 
Conference, Bombay, 1915, pp. 13—24.] 

In the Volume on “ Indian Social Reform ” issued by Mr. 
Chintamani in 1901, there is an article on the “ Social History 
of India”' contributed by me. This article contains a short 
sketch of the development of caste among the Hindus, the 
substance of which with some variations, I must here reproduce. 
During the early portion of the period, occupied by the com¬ 
position ' of the Bgveda Samhita, two Varnas — which word 
afterwards came to signify a caste — are alluded to: (1) The Arya 
Varna i.e., Arya colour or group of men ; (2) The Dasyu Varna 
i.e., Dasyu colour or group of men. Later on, there appears a 
mention of Brahma, Ksatram and Visas which indicate three 
Occupations, viz., that of priests, rulers and politicians, and 
the ordinary people. These occupations had not yet become 
hereditary and anyone could assume them in accordance with 
his own circumstances. DevSpi, who is represented by Yaska 
as belonging to the Kipm race, is mentioned in X. 98. 5 as 
having assumed the function of a sacrificial priest, and brought 
* down rain. The person for whom he acted as priest was his 
brother Santanu, and since according to Yaska they belonged to 
the Kuru race, they must both be considered to have followed 
the occupation of rulers or politicians. This is an instance in 
which a K?atriya may be considered for a time to have become 
a Brahmana. 

' There is a story related in the Aitareya Brahmana 
that the old Itsis held a sacrificial session on the banks of the 
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SarasvatT. There was among the sacrificers a man of the name 
of Kavaga AilQ$a, and being a non-Bnlhmana of a disrespectful 
character, and thus not authorised to be a sacrifices was driven 
out to the dry sands that he might not drink the water of the 
Sarasvatl. There he became a seer or a B$i and composed a 
hymn in consequence of which the Sarasvatl ran up to him and 
enabled him to quench his thirst. Having thus composed a 
hymn, he became, non-Br&hmana as he was, a Brahmana. 

And there are stories of Yisvamitra’s having been originally a 

Ksatriya, current in the Epic Period. Visvamitra and his 

descendants were the authors of the Third Book of the $k- 

Sariihita and consequently Bnlhmanas pre-eminently. There 

are no plain indications in the Saiiihita itself of his having been 

once a Kgatriya, but according to a very old tradition, current in 

the time of Aitareya Brahmana, and of Yaska, he was. The 

latter in explaining the expression or the son of 

Kusika, occurring in one of Yi6vamitra’s hymns, tells us that 

KuSika was a king. In the Aitareya Brahmapa, Sunafrsepa 

is represented to have addressed him as Rajaputra or the son of 

a king, and Bharatarsabha or the great Bharata. Thus the epic 

story seems to have been confirmed by a very old tradition, and 

Visvamitra having been born as a K?atriya, became a Brahmana 

* 

and a Rsi. 

Thus originally, there were these three orders, and as 
anybody was at liberty to take up any of them that suited his 
circumstances, the orders were in no sense castes. In time, 
however, they became hereditary, and no one could assume that 
order into which he was not born. In one of the latest hymns 
of the Saiiihita, that known as the Puru$asQkta, the four castes 
Brahmana, Rajanya, Vaisyaand SUdra are distinctly mentioned. 
The first three belong to the Aryan stock and the last is clearly 
distinguished from it. It has already been mentioned that 
when the Aryans invaded India, they met with hordes of indigen- 
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ous tribes to whom they gave the general name of Dasyus. 

In the course of time one or more of these tribes became 
incorporated with the Aryan Society and to them was assigned the 
function of menial service. Probably one of the main tribes 
was called by the name of Sadra, and that term acquired a 
comprehensive sense so as to render it applicable to all non' 
Aryan tribes. 

But though these orders had become hereditary and acquired 
to that extent the nature of castes, still, commensality and 
connubium between the members of a certain group to the 
exclusion of persons of another group, which are the essential 
characteristics of a caste at the present day, did not exist for a 
long time. The epics are full of instances in. which Brahman as 
dined with Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, and in some cases with Sadras 
also. And the members of a caste were allowed to marry wives 
from the lower ones in addition to one from their own. Such 
marriages are called Anuloma marriages, i.e., marriages in con¬ 
formity with the established gradation of castes. Marriages in 
the reverse order, i.e., of a woman of a superior caste with a man 
of an inferior one were prohibited by law but still were in 
practice. The authors of Dharmasatras and the Metrical Smrtis 
give the names of the mixed castes formed by these two kinds 
of marriages. Among the names mentioned by them are such 
ones as Vaidehiba and Magadha which are clearly names derived 
from the locality in which the people belonging to the oastes 
originally lived; i.e., these were considered as separate castes - 
only because they lived in the provinces of Yideha and Magadha, 
and were thus isolated from the rest, just as the Vadnagars and 
Visnagars have become separate castes in consequence of the 
locality to which they belonged. 

capdalas and Nisadas are also mentioned among the mixed 
castes and were evidently aboriginal tribes. The authors 
of the Dharmasfltras finding a number of castes prevalent 
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in Hindu Society endeavoured to account for them by 
the theory of the mixed marriages we have mentioned. 
Probably a few castes were formed by such marriages; 
but it has been our mental practice to form a theory 
based upon the instances falling within our ordinary observation 
and extending that theory to other instances also, in which the 
origin is unknown. But the enumeration of these mixed castes 
shows us this at least — that there were some which owed their 
origin to mixed marriages ; that there were others due to the 
difference of locality and still others which properly were 
original races. 

Difference of race has been a very fruitful cause of the 
difference of castes. Not only did the aboriginal races 
form so many independent castes, but there were other races also 
who made incursions into the country in historic times and 
swelled the number. The Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks made 
their appearance in the country, a few centuries before Christ 
and were followed later on by Sakas. Though these held large 
portions of the country, they entered it as conquerors and 
remained there as rulers. When they lost power they were 
probably absorbed in the existing castes. I may here mention 
a colony of Persian priests called Magi who brought the 
worship of Mihira or the Sun into the country about 200-300 
A. D. These are known to Sanskrit literature as Magas and 
are considered as Brahmanas. The Maga Brahmanas exist as 
an independent caste in Rajputana and elsewhere in 
Northern India to this day. 


But from about the first century after Christ to about the 
sixth, large hordes of tribes of the name of Abhiras and 
Gnrjaras poured into the country and settled in it. The 
Abhiras occupied the country from the Bast of the Punjab 
to about Mathura and southwards to Kathiawad and 
Konkan. The GQrjaras followed afterwards. They came by way 
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of the Punjab, to a province of which, they gave their name now 
known as Gujarat. Then they entered Rajputana and founded 
a kingdom at Kanauj which subsisted for a few centuries. 
Subsequently they turned to the south and established a 
kingdom in Northern Gujarat at AnahilpafctaRa and gave the name 
of Gujarat to the old province of Lata which it still holds. The 
Abhlras and Gttrjaras formed separate castes and we have at 
present Abhira and GUrjara goldsmiths, Abhira ai ‘d Gurjara 
carpenters and even Abhira and Gtlrjara BrahmatiUS. Later on 
came also a small horde of Huns called in Sanskrit HOpas. These 
Hanas seem to have formed a caste and there are some people 
in the Punjab whose Gotra is known by the name of Hupa. 

In addition to these three causes there were others also which 
contributed to the multiplication of castes. We have epigraphic 
evidence that there were in the early centuries of the Christian 
era a number of trade-guilds such as Tailikasrenl or the guild 
of oil men, Malikasropl or the guild of gardeners which 
had their own constitution. This enabled them to receive in 
permanent deposit, sums of money, the interest of which was 
to be devoted for the benefit of Buddhist mendicants. Guilds 
such as these became exclusive castes in the course of time. 
Then there arose a number of religious sects which too 
hardened into castes eventually. 

But the most fruitful source for the multiplication of 
castes was the number of persons who were called VrStyas. 
Those whose Upanayana ceremony was not performed at 
the time prescribed or not at all, were called Yratyas 
and all communication with them was prohibited. In 
general terms it may be stated that those who violated the 
BrShmanic ordinances were excommunicated and formed 
separate castes. This principle of excommunication went on, 
being largely resorted to in later times even when there was a 
slight, departure from the ordinary usages of castes. I'rom the 
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operation of All these causes the number of castes has now 
swollen to more than about 3,000, and the Hindu population of 
India is now divided into so many distinct communities, 
differing in manners and customs and often hostile to each 
other. 


The germs of the caste system existed among the nations of 
the West. There were no inter-marriages between the 
Patricians and the Plebians of Ancient Rome for a long time, 
and there were traces even amongst the Greeks, Germans and 
Russians of the same prohibition and of not eating together. 
But these traces disappeared in the course of time among those 
nations, while they have had a luxuriant growth in India 
until they have developed into a mighty and extensive banian 
tree casting the dark shadow of its branches over every 
province, city and village of India! And what is the reason ? 
This is what M. Senart, a French scholar who has written an 
essay on “Caste” says on the subject: “The growth, of strong 
political and national feelings constantly tended in the West to 
weaken, and at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) 
restrictions.” He suggests that the absence of such feelings in 
India may be one reason why the disabilities have not also 
there been gradually softened away. “ Softened away ” 
indeed! There is no talk here of caste restrictions softening 
away ; they have instead hardened into a rock, in a manner to 
challenge the skill and power of the greatest athlete among us 
to break it. 


Not only have political and national feelings not 
grown among us, but whatever rudiments of those feelings 
existed at and before the time of Buddha, have on the contrary 
softened away, and now there is no trace of them. But we 
have received ari English education, and European ideas have 
been grafted on our minds and they are filled with new national 
aspirations. As a result of the terrible war that is now being 
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■waged in Europe, there is a hope that some of these aspirations 
will be realized and the aim of the British Government will be, 
as the Viceroy has recently declared, to make India a friend 
of the Empire and not a trusted dependent. To become the 
friend of the Empire, India must be one and one-hearted, and 
this can only be effected by the obliteration of casta distinctions 
among the Hindus, and a good understanding between them 
and the Mahomedans. Our efforts therefore must now be 
directed towards achieving such a result. 

But during all this time that I have been speaking of, was 
there no gifted soul to stem the torrent of this caste 
formation ? Thore was—and I may say—there were. Buddha 
taught the doctrine that all the four oastes were equally pure 
and denied the claim of the Brahmanas to a superiority in this 
respect over the rest. It is stated that while he was staying 
at Sravastl, the Brahmapas deputed a learned young man of the 
name of Assalayana (AivalSyana) to discuss the question with 
him. The questions that were put to him by Buddha were 
whether there was any difference between the Brahmanas and 
the other three castes as to the manner in which persons 
belonging to them were conceived and developed in their 
mother’s womb and afterwards were born ; whether their moral 
liabilities and the consequences of the violation of what is 
right and proper, were different, i.e., whether a Sddra murderer, 
was more sinful than a Brahmapa murderer ; whether heaven 
was the reward of a virtuous Brahmapa only and not a virtuous 
gadra and so on. Asvalayana did not recognize any difference. 
At last Buddha declared that the superiority claimed by the 
Brahmanas was a heresy propounded by some ti^is in con¬ 
sequence of which they lost their spiritual power. And 
Buddha admitted to his spiritual dispensation' members of all 
castes whatever, even Capdalas and scavengers. The Brahmanic 
dispensation was open to the three higher castes only, though 
there was a difference even here, and the Madras were excluded. 
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The Madras are declared not to be qualified for the study of the 
Vedanta, to attain Mok§a or eternal bliss, and the way open to 
them was to discharge their duty of service to the higher castes 
faithfully and thus be born in future life as Vaisya, K$atriya 
or Brahmana when alone they could study the Vedanta and be 
emancipated. 

But Buddha was a religious reformer and not a 
social or political reformer, and therefore he stopped after 
admitting all castes to the benefit of his system of redemption, 
and did not impose upon his followers the duty of neglecting 
their castes in social" relations and thus practioally giving it up. 
Similarly Vai$pavism was a religious reform intended to 
supersede the old sacrificical religion and even the Aupanisada 
religion of contemplation. But Bhagavad V&sudeva in the 
BhagavadgltH, and all his subsequent followers, confined 
themselves to admitting all castes to the new dispensation of 
Bhakti or love and Karma or the performance of right actions, 
and did not run down castes as such, or preach its abandonment, 
though the Vaignavas of later times such as RSmananda and 
his followers, R a e d a s the currier, Kablr, the Mahomedan 
weaver, etc., neglected it very perceptibly in their 
ordinary relations. Even our TukfirSma declares his 
readiness to worship a Vai$pava as such to whatever caste he 
belonged. 

But all these saints and Sadhus did not look upon 
caste as a social evil, but disregarded it in their fellowship with 
each other as earnest devotees of God whom they loved; and I 
may here remark that all the revolutions we have gone through 
since the sacrificial religion came into disrepute, have been 
Religious and Moral revolutions and not Social or Political 
Revolutions. A revolution is a change that affects and moves 
masses of men; and religious revolutions in India had this 
effect, but political revolutions were perhaps more frequent 
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than religious revolutions, but they were simply contests 
between rival dynasties, and the masses of the people remained 
unaffected* They did not care who ruled over them, and if he 
■was found to be despotic and inhuman, their ordinary remedy 
was to leave his kingdom and dwell in a country governed by 
another prince. Thus the absence of strong political and 
national feeling to which M. Senert attributes the non-efface- 
ment of the original caste distinctions, is illustrated by this our 
stolid indifference to political revolutions. 

But we can no more continue to be stolidly indifferent as to 
who governs us and how he governs us. Our English education 
has evoked in us a sense of nationality, and we have been 
thinking of the evils from which our nation is suffering, and 
endeavouring to remove them by the introduction of reforms, 
political, social, moral and religious. Thf*e constitute a 
national question and the elevation of the nation is what we have 
been seeking. The education of our women attracted our 
attention very early ; then the abolition of early marriages, 
and afterwards the marriage of widows. 

The evils of caste came, about 1850, to be looked 
upon as seriously obstructive to the formation of a nation, 
and about that year, the late Rao Bahadur Dadoba Pandurang 
impressed on his pupils of the Normal Class that he 
taught, the necessity of eradicating them and organised a 
society, known by the name of Paramahaiiisa. The society 
gradually increased in numbers. When a new member was 
admitted, he was made to read a prayer and afterwards to eat a 
piece of bread baked by Indian Christians as an indication that 
he had given up the caste requisites. Once a year or perhaps 
oftener, all the members who belonged to different castes dined 
together. But all this was done with closed doors, and the 
members were afraid of publicity. The pupils of the Normal 
Class lived on the second floor of Dumete’s Chawl in Phanasvadi 
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while they were in Bombay. A good many of them were after¬ 
wards sent to Moffusil towns as vernacular school masters, and 
there they acted as missionaries of their caste creed. 

One of these was located at Ratnagiri where I was a pupil till 
the end of 1852. He succeeded in making several men 
Paramahamsas. A class fellow of mine who had come under his 
influence wanted to convert me to the new creed, and used to take 
me for long walks in the afternoon when he discussed with me 
the absurdity of caste distinctions and their destructive effects on 
national unity. I was of course intellectually convinced of all 
this but was not admitted as a member of the body till the 
beginning of 1853 when I went to Bombay for the prosecution 
of my studies in the Elphinstone College. About that time i. e„ 
when I was in the 16th year of my age, the initiation ceremony 
was performed in a room in Dumete’s Chawl in my case, and I 
was made to eat a piece of bread, which made my hairs stand 
on end because of a vague feeling that I had done something 
awful. The Paramahamsa society went on in the manner above 
described till about the early sixties, when the book in which 
the names of the members were written down was stolen, and 
every body was afraid that he would be exposed to caste perse¬ 
cutions, and the society naturally broke up and the caste question 
was transferred to another sphere. 

Some of the members of the Paramahamsa society felt that 
Social Reform could not have a stable and healthy footing unless 
based on Religious Reform. They, therefore, organised the 
Theistic body of. the Pr&rthana Samaja on the model of the 
Brfihmo Samaja of Calcutta. The guiding principle of this 
reform was the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
This last implies an obliteration of caste distinctions and much 
mor . It implies, also the levelling down of all social dis¬ 
tinctions for which, however, many members of religious bodies 
are not prepared. But the general attitude of these new re- 
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formers towards castes is more hostile than that of old reformers 
like Buddha and the Vai$navas, and it may be saidr that these 
new religious bodies have adopted all the programme of the 
social reformers. One prominent body o£ these reformers that 
of the New Dispensation—has not yet adopted the doctrine of 
the doing away of the Purdah in the case of women. 

But a still more wider sphere, which the caste reform has 
acquired, is the growing public opinion against it, called into being 
by considerations of self-interests. If you have to travel by rail 
you must lay aside some at least of the caste requirements. If 
you want to better your position in life by getting into the 
Indian Civil Service or the Indian Medical Service, or by 
becoming a barrister, or an expert in any art or science, you must 
go to England and Europe or to America. This involves decided 
violation of caste rules, since even if you are supposed not to 
resort to any forbidden food, you have to eat the food cooked 
by Indian Christians or by Europeans. The caste rules in this 
respect are set aside without any compunction, and a large 
number of men secure these practical advantages which result 
from the violation. Caste is given up by these persons not 
because they thereby contribute to the consolidation of the 
nation, but simply because they wish to improve their worldly 
position. 

The natural effect of this, as I have stated on several 
previous occasions, is that a man, when he starts for Europe 
or America, leaves his caste at the Apollo or Ballard Pier, and 
all the while that he remains in those foreign countries, ho 
lives without it and resumes it at those Piers when he returns. 
That is, these travellers go through a penance when they come 
back to purify themselves from the sin which they believe not 
to have committed, or when they do not do so, they live as 
members of their own previous castes. This at the best may be 
characterised as unconscious Caste Reform, and is highly pre- 
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judicial to the healthy growth of Hindu society since it involves 
hypocrisy. There are, however, a few daring persons who 
continue the practice of dining at forbidden places, which they 
had to adopt in foreign countries, even after their return, and 
there are still others, who, without going to foreign countries, 
give.up the caste-rule of hot eating the food cooked by a man 
belonging to a caste lower than his. 

In the meanwhile a wave of reaction has been sweeping over 
us for a good many years. I heard of the formation of a 
Brahman Club in Bombay about 25 years ago, and since 
that we have had Clubs and periodical Conferences called 
Pari§ads of many castes-the Saras vat as, the Kayastha Prabhus, 
the Daivajhas or goldsmiths, the Shimpis or tailors, the 
Malis or gardeners and others. It is often urged in favour of 
such conferences or Parisads, that they are the means of the 
introduction of Social Reform in those communities. The object 
of the Sarasvata Pari$ad is stated to be the union of all the sub¬ 
castes. To that extent the Pari§ad does good no doubt ; but the 
assertion of the exclusiveness of the community, involved in the 
holding itself of the Parisads or the running of a Club, serves to 
harden the caste distinctions instead of softening them. Hence 
these Parisads and Clubs are retrogressive in my opinion. 

Then again we often hear of the bitter relations between the 
Marathas and the Brahmans in some of the Native States, the 
Brahmans declining to perform domestic rites by the use of Vedic 
Mantras in the houses of the Marathas, and the Marathas insisting 
on their being so performed. The partiality of a man in high 
position, using his patronage in favour of men of his own caste 
only, has descended to us from very old times. It was thought 
that English education would cure a man of this caste partiality, 
but it is a matter of regret that it has not, and a doubt often creeps 
into my mind as to whether after all, English education will 
instil into our minds that resoluteness, sincerity of purpose 
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and energetic prosecution, that are necessary for bringing about 
a conscious reform on national grounds in the matter of caste, by 
obliterating the distinctions that it involves. 

But how is a conscious reform to be brought about ? We 
violate caste when it suits us, and resume it when the necessity 
has ceased. This insincerity must be given up, and we must set 
ourselves to destroy caste consciously, for the consolidation of 
our nation by openly dining together. But even this open 
dining may come to prevail and the caste remain strong. For 
this purpose it is necessary that there should be inter-marriages 
between the different castes. Such inter-marriages are allowed 
by the old Hindu Law, and it is only Pratiloma marriages that 
are prohibited. But the law of the land at present as shaped by 
our English courts, is that even Anuloma marriages are illegal. 
This is an artificial obstruction placed in the ways of those who 
seek to reform the condition of their country by the Courts of 
that Government, which by its system of education, has taught 
us to effect reforms. Therefore we should all join in a protest 
against this, and seek the re-enactment of the old Hindu Law. 

Then again it is stated that marriages between members of 
different castes will rejjplt in the degeneration of the race. But 
we have seen that mixed marriages were frequent in the olden 
times, and the progeny resulting from them became incorporated 
with the other Hindu communities showing no signs of de¬ 
generation. The distinction between an Aryan and a Negro 
is very great, and the offspring of an inter-marriage between 
them may prove to be inferior. But the distinction is not so 
great between a Citpavana, a Karhada, a Desastha, a Sepavi, a 
Prabhu, a Daivajna, as to make us fear that the progeny resulting 
from the inter-marriages between these castes will be 
degenerate. 

There is however one objection to these inter-marriages. 
Some of the manners and customs, and even the mode of cooking 
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food, are different in the case of different castes, and an inter¬ 
marriage will cause a great deal of inconvenience to the wife 
and husband. But these will be passing inconveniences ; and 
to ensure our ultimate freedom from them, it is necessary that 
even before inter-marriages come into vogue, we should organise 
an intimate intercourse between the respectable families of the 
different castes so as to bring about a close approximation to 
eaoh other. But whether we shall have the courage to perform 
such marriages on any large scale, is doubtful. Still if we place 
the ideal constantly before our mind and work up to it sincerely, 
there is nothing to prevent its realization in the course of time. 
But it may appear impossible to some, and they may propose that 
the caste should continue to exist especially in matters of inter¬ 
marriage, but that our ordinary relations to each other must be 
based on the supposition that there is no caste distinction between 
us. In our Meetings and our Conferences and Congresses 
we should accustom ourselves to be guided only by the 
feelings of a United Nation. You will have to consider whether 
this is possible ; whether if one of your leaders in such move¬ 
ments attains to real power, he will not be guided . by partiality 
for his own caste in the exercise of that power. Caste feeling 
is of the same kind as national feeling, but its mischievousness 
consists in its being confined to a small community following a 
few occupations only ; while the national feeling extends over a 
vast community, the members of which follow different occu¬ 
pations which are complements of each other and constitute a 
solid unit. But if this national feeling brings about an estrange¬ 
ment between different bodies of men, notwithstanding great 
similarities between them in times of peace, and, in much 
exaggerated form, in times of war, as is the case in Europe at 
present, how can you expect its bastard kindred — the caste 
feeling—to bring about a greater harmony between the different 
castes ? The caste feeling dies even harder than the national 
feeling. It subsists among the Goanese Christians to this day. 
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Its very narrowness and want of self-sufficiency constitute a 
danger to the growth of the higher or national feeling. 

Prom the preceding it will be seen that I propose that we 
should keep the ideal of the obliteration of caste distinctions 
constantly before our mind’s eye. The question now is whether 
we should similarly aim at the destruction of provincial 
distinctions: whether it is desirable that Gujratis, MarathaS, 
Punjabis, Hindustanis, Bengalis, the Telagus, the Tamils, the 
Kanarese, the Malayalams and others should be fused together 
into one mass of humanity. It may be desirable, but is it 
possible ? Innumerable languages are spoken by these people: 
—their manners, customs, aims, aspirations, literature and art 
differ considerably. Is it possible to bring about their uni¬ 
fication ? These people are not only as different as, but more 
different than the nations of Europe. Nationality and race 
assert themselves in spite of all endeavours to efface them. What, 
therefore, we should seek is to bring out Social Reform inclusive 
of the obliteration of caste in each of the communities or 
provinces and not to unify them. But the result of having 
many provincial nationalities must be mutual jealousies, and an 
uncontrollable desire in those that are enterprising, to subjugate 
others, and finally a war of annihilation, such as the one now 
being waged in Europe. Will our provincial nationalities not 
lead to similar result ? 

With regard to Euro'pe, sober and thoughtful men 
have perceived the necessity of placing all the nations 
therein under one central authority, whose decisions and com¬ 
mands should be obeyed by all. The confederation of European 
nationalities is the ideal conceived by these thinkers, and if the 


present War ends in a thorough discomfiture of the most 
aggressive States, and a general weakening of them all, there will 
be attempts to realise such a confederation. 

Here in India, however, we have already got a Central 
Authority to whioh all our provincial nationalities will be subject. 
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Under the guidance of this Central Authority, and in virtue of 
the policy hitherto pursued and to be pursued by it in future, 
our Provincial Nationalities will combine together for the 
promotion of Indian interests, as opposed to provincial interests; 
and an Indian Nationality subordinating to itself the provincial 
nationalities, will grow up. The Indian National Congress and 
. the other National Conferences, as well as the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils, have already given birth to a 
feeling of Indian Nationality. Things are everywhere tending 
towards provincial autonomies, controlled and regulated by a 
supreme power, exercising sway over the whole of India. 

In social matters also pur aim must be the same, and 
we should seek provincial reform, regulated and controlled 
by the necessities of a general Indian Sooial Reform. 
Confederation here as well as in Politics should be our aim. 
Lastly, whatever we are able to accomplish in the matter of 
Social Reform, and even supposing that we do not succeed 
at all, we should impress upon our minds the idea that we 
have a duty to perform towards our province and our country, 
and endeavour to discharge it without regard, in the words of 
the Bhagavadglta, to the resulting fruit, i.e., not being depressed 
by failure, or elated by success into a blind over-confidence 
and carelessness. 1 


1 The foregoing was the Address of Sir R, D. Bhamlarkar, as President of 
the Second Aryan Brotherhood Conference, held at Bombay on Thursday, the 
4th of November 1015 and the following days. [N.B.U. ] 





PRESIDENTAL ADDRESS AT THE 
NINTH INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD IN 1895 



[From C. Y. Chintamani’s “Indian Social Reform” 1901, 
Part Third, pp. 177-190.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I must in accordance with the usual 
practice begin by thanking you for having elected me your 
Chairman. On the present occasion, however, this is not a mere 
matter of routine and formality. Certain circumstances have 
this year very widely evoked enthusiasm for the cause of Social 
Reform, and have led to a sort of constitution being given to this 
conference similar to that which the Political Congress possesses. 
I have before me to-day a large number of my countrymen, who, 
I believe, are sincere advocates of social reform, as calculated to 
improve the fortunes of our country, and to place her in a 
condition to enable her to maintain her position in the keen 
competition and rivalry that is now going on between the 
different countries and races of the world. To be the Chairman 
of a body of such true lovers of their country is an honour that 
cannot but be highly appreciated. 

Abotit sixty years ago, none among us had any idea of the 
reform of our society, and a Conference such as this was out of 
the question. But since that time we have come in closer 
contact with Western Civilisation, chiefly through the means of 
English education ; and that has led us to take interest in the 
concerns - ”, Indian Society in general, and consider its good to 
be our good, and has evoked in us feelings of justice and com¬ 
passion for the various classes that compose our society. If then 
you are animated by these sentiments, the task before us to-day 
will present no difficulties. For the end, aimed at by the pro¬ 
positions that will be laid before you, is justice and fair play to 
all classes of persons, the alleviation of their sufferings and the 
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removal of obstacles in the free development of our individual 
activities. 

And first, a good many of the proposals have reference to 
the condition of the female portion of our society. Gentlemen, 
one half of the intellectual, moral and spiritual resources of 
our country is being wasted. If our women were educated as 
they ought to be, they would bo a powerful instrument for 
advancing the general condition of our country. They will 
bring up every new generation in a manner to perform its 
duty efficiently, and will shed the influence of the benign 
virtues peculiar to them on men and, so to say, humanise them. 
All the means of educating women, therefore, that have been 
indicated in the propositions, you will, I feel sure, approve of, 
You will see that the opening of High Schools is one of them. 
That necessarily implies that the study of English language 
and literature is considered to be beneficial to our women. 
Though there has been some difference of opinion as regards 
this point, still I believe the necessity of such education has 
been recognised by the majority. But I think it still remains 
an open question whether our ideal for the education of women 
ought to be the same as that for the education of men,— 
whether after they finish their High School education, they 
ought to be made to go through the whole University M Course 
upto the M.A. Degree. If bitter complaints have recently 
been urged as to the great pressure which our University 
Education imposes upon our men, much stronger grounds 
there are for fear as regards women, whose constitution is more 
delicate and certain incidents in whose life and whose domestic 
duties tax them so heavily. Perhaps after finishing a High 
School education, if further * progress is desired, there should 
be a selection of such subjects as are more calculated to develop 
the peculiar aptitudes of womanly nature. 

The other points concerning our daughters and our 
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sisters have reference to the unjust and cruel sufferings 
to which our present social usages subject them, and 
which no man—in whom the sentiments of justice and 
compassion are developed can find it in his heart to 
tolerate even for a moment. The misery of our widows has 
been the subject of frequent remarks; I will therefore not 
detain yon long by a full exposition of it. I will only make a 
general observation that that society which allows men to 
marry any number of times even upto the age of sixty, while 
it strongly forbids even girls of seven or eight to have another 
husband after one is dead,—which gives liberty to a man of 
50 or 60 to marry a girl of eleven or twelve, which has no 
word, of condemnation for the man who marries another wife 
within fifteen days after the death of the first, is a society 
which sets very little value upon the life of a female human 
being, and places women on the same level with cattle and is 
thus in an unsound condition, disqualifying it for a successful 
competition with societies with a more healthy constitution. 

Often times the marriage of a girl under certain circumstances 
proves her death warrant. This matter has within the last few 
years forced itself powerfully upon my observation. A young 
man of thirty or thirty-five loses his first wife; straightway he 
proceeds to marry another, who is a girl of ten or twelve. 
That girl dies by the time she reaches the age of twenty; 
another takes her place; immediately after, she too dies 
similarly; then comes a third who meets with the same fato; 
and a fourth is married by the persevering man and is 
eventually left a widow before she is out of her teens. A great 
many such cases have ocourred within the last few years and 
amongst our educated men. The medical men, whom I have 
consulted, say that the results are due to the marriages being 
ill-assorted, i.e., to the great inequality between the. age of the 
girl and of the strong and vigorous man. I do not know 
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how else to characterise these cases except as cases of human 
sacrifice. Surely, if the men who have married girls 
successively in this manner’ are educated * men, their 
refined sentiments and feelings ought to make them spare poor 
innocent girls and marry grown up women, — widows, if 
unmarried ones are not to be had. Gentlemen, this case of 
ill-assorted marriages deserves greater condemnation at our hands 
than the other, which is the only one that seems to be 
contemplated in one of the resolutions to be brought forward 
and in which an old man of even fifty or sixty marries a girl 
of ten or twelve. 

I will next call your attention to those points in the 
resolutions which concern the institution of castes. And first 
of all, allow me to observe that a very great revolution has been 
effected in this matter by the mere fact that we are governed 
by a people, amongst whom the sense of equal justice for all 
classes of people, has received a high development. A Sadra 
at the present day is not more heavily punished than a 
Brahmapa for the same crimes. Manu, Yajnyavalkya and 
others have been set aside in this respect, and the privileges 
which in the eye of the criminal law, men of the highest caste 
enjoyed, have been taken away from them. I remember about 
45 years ago when a Brahman was hanged for committing a 
murder at Ratnagiri, it created a stir among the people, since 
such a punishment for a Brahman was opposed to all past 
traditions of the country. But of course the change did not 
provoke active hostility and has been acquiesced in on all sides. 
Similarly a Siidra’s tongue is not now cut off for repeating the 
letters of the Vedas. On the contrary if a teacher in a 
Government school refuses to teach the sacred Mantras to a 
Sudra, he is apt to be dismissed from service. In our schools 
and colleges we have to teach Sanskrit literature including the 
Vedas to all castes and classes. But it is very much to be 
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regretted that the treasures of knowledge which has thus been 
thrown open to all, is not availed of by the lower castes to the 
extent to which they should. This is to be accounted for in .a 
great measure by the fact of the old traditional feeling not 
having gone out—*education is not what the Stidras think of 
first, nor are endeavours made by others to induce him to 
educate himself and smoothen his path, to a University Degree. 
Similarly the railways have been effecting a silent revolution. 
A holy Brahman does not scruple to sit in a third class 
carriage by the side of a Mahar, whose very shadow is an 
abomination on ordinary occassions. 

The Mahars and Mangs on this side of the country and the 
Pariahs on the other, who form the lowest classes, have been 
entirely neglected. They are the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and have been from the remotest times in a very degraded 
condition. The reference made to this fact by a Mahar 
Haridasa in his prefatory remarks, while performing a 
Kxrtana at my house a few years ago, was very touching. He 
said, 4 The Vedas and Sastras have cast us aside, but the Santas or 
saints of the middle ages have had compassion on us \ And 
be it said to the credit of the Santas of Mahrirfi^ra headed by 
the Brahman Ekanatha, and to the Santa3 of other provinces, 
that they had compassion for the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and admitted their claims to religious instruction and a better 
treatment. If then in those olden days, these pious men, with 
their hearts elevated by faith and devotion, admitted the lowest 
Sudra to religious communion and instruction, shall we, upon 
whom a greater variety of influences have been operating, 
refuse to exert ourselves for bringing enlightenment in the dense 
darkness in which his mind is shrouded ? And 1 believe from 
the opportunities I have had of observation, that the despised 
Mahar possesses a good deal of natural intelligence and is 
capable of being highly educated. So that to continue to 
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keep liim in ignorance, is to deprive the country of an 
appreciable amount of intellectual resources. 

And generally allow me to observe that the rigid system of 
castes, which prevails among us, will ever act as a heavy drag on 
our race towards a brighter future. To tie men down to certain 
occupations, even when they have no aptitude for them, 
renders those men less useful to the country. When all men 
belonging to a certain caste must follow a certain occupation 
only, the field is overstocked and poverty is the . result. You 
can get a Brahman school master for five or six rupees a 
month, but a good carpenter or stone-mason cannot be had 
unless you pay from twenty to twenty-five rupees per mensem. 
And unless perfect freedom is allowed to men in this respect, 
and each allowed to make the best possible use of his own 
powers, the country cannot economically advance. Special 
privileges enjoyed by certain castes must keep the members of 
others in a disadvantageous position in the rivalry and 
competition of life. In order that a nation as a whole must 
put forth all its power, it is necessary that there should be no 
special privileges and special restrictions. 

Again the principle of caste has throughout our history 
operated in such a way that each caste has now come to form a 
separate community with distinct usages, even as to the kind of 
food that is eaten and the manner in which it is cooked. And 
there is no social inter-communication between them of a nature 
to bind them together into one whole. Hence, instead of there 
being a feeling of sympathy between different castes, there is 
often a feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of things lasts, 
I shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will explain to me 
how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If 
therefore we feel at all concerned as regards the future of 
our country in the great struggle that is going on in the 
world, something must be immediately done to induce a 
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feeling of unify among these distinct communities, and to convert 
active antipathy into active sympathy. 

And I will here make bold to assert that the chronic poverty 
of the agricultural classes and the depredation of the proverbial 
Savakar or money-lender constitute a great social evil, iho 
Government has been endeavouring to do a good deal by means 
of mere Bpecial legislation ; but that does not seem to have 
remedied the evil, and the money-lender continues to charge 
interest from 18 to 25 per cent on loans raised on the security of 
lands, and two or four pice per rupee per month, i.e., 37| or 75 
per cent on smaller sums lent for shorter periods; and there 
are also enhancements of interest when the money is not paid 
at the stipulated time. In this manner, the poor peasant is 
everywhere a prey to the rapacity of the money-lender and 
is never allowed to raise his head. This is a political as well as 
a social question. The Government has been on several 
occasions urged to establish Agricultural Banks, but it has not 
yet seen the wisdom of doing so, and we too, whose countrymen 
the agriculturists are, have not shown particular solicitude to 
remedy the evil by establishing banks of our own. I do not 
think any special banking institution with elaborate machinery, 
such as has been recently proposed, is wanted. An ordinary 
bank with agencies at the District towns, and sub-agencies for 
circles with a radius of about at 10 miles, will, I think, fully 
answer the purpose. Money should be lent on the security of 
land at an interest from 9 to 12 per cent, payable about the 
same time as the land revenue. Sympathetic, though firm. 


treatment should be accorded to the peasants, and the agents 
employed should not be unscrupulous men exacting perqui¬ 
sites for themselves. But I will not trespass on the provinoe 
of the man of business, and whatever be the scheme that may 
be considered suitable and whatever its details, this I feel 
certain about—that shrewed men ought not to be allowed to 
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prey upon the ignorance and entire helplessness of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, and perpetuate their wretched condition* 

Then there are other points in the resolutions, the aim of 
which is to remove positive obstacles of our healthy develop¬ 
ment. The early marriage of boys and girls is of this nature, 
since its effect is to undermine the strength of both, and bring 
forth a progeny of weak children. The growth of the parents 
themselves, intellectual as well as physical, is stunted ; and in the 
course of evolution our race must become incapable of that 
energy and stillness of application, which are so necessary, 
under the conditions brought into existence by the rivalry and 
competition of races. The prohibition of travel in foreign 
countries I would put under the same head, since the same 
acts as an obstacle to thp free expansion of our energies and 
capacities. 

These are the principal points aimed at by the Social 
Reformer. You will see that what is necessary in order that 
these reforms may come into practice, is that there should 
spring up in our hearts a sense of justice, a keen sympathy 
for the sufferings of others, and a love for one’s own country and 
race, and an anxiety for their future well-being. If the 
feelings have been awakened in us with any degree of intensity, 
they cannot fail to realise themselves in some sort of action, 
and I believe that the contrary holds true that when no action 
follows, the feelings are either not awakened at all, or if really 
awakened, are very weak. It is this fact and also the general 
conservatism of our nature as well as the fear of excommuni¬ 
cation, that hold us back, and we devise a number of excuses for 
our inaction. 

Sometimes wo are disposed to leave the whole matter 
to the action of time, thinking that all that we desire 
will come into practice just as the rigidity of caste 
rules is being gradually lessened by railway travelling and 
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such other circumstances. But time is not a force—it is simply 
a conception of the mind to connect events together—and cannot 
work any changes. If therefore any changes have come on in 
the course of time, they must be brought about by the force in 
the human heart that leads to action. As a matter of fact, 
such changes are often very extensive and important. For 
instance, the practice of early marriage of girls, and of female 
infanticide and Kulinism have come into existence in compara¬ 
tively recent times. But if you examine their origin, you will 
find that the first owes its introduction probably to the circum¬ 
stance that when the girls grew up, they went wrong in some 
cases. In order to prevent such a result, they were tied down to 
a husband before they were of an age to go wrong. To avoid 
sin was of course a laudable object, but the desire was not under 
the guidance of reason. Consequently the many evil effects of 
early marriages were overlooked, and the attainment of that one 
object was exclusively attended to. If, however, the desire to 
prevent the evil had been under the guidance of reason, other 
modes would have been devised for avoiding it than the one 
actually chosen. 

Similarly the practice of female infanticide and of 
Kulinism must in the beginning have arisen from family 
pride. One’s daughter should not be married into a family 
possessing no importance or distinction. To marry her into a 
high family requires a heavy expenditure of money, which the 
father cannot afford, and in the case of Kulinism, such a famil\ 
is not available. Hence rather than suffer the disgrace of ally¬ 
ing himself with a low family, he allowed his daughter to be 
destroyed, and in the other case to be married to one who had 
innumerable wives already. Here again you will see that the 
motive of action was not under the guidance of the higher 
feelings of love and tenderness for a human being, and especially 
for one’s own child. 
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Thus then what time brings about is very often not 
under the guidance of reason or the higher feelings of our 
nature, and consequently, very often, degradation is the result 
and not elevation. It will, therefore, not do to leave reform to 
time or the slow or unconscious operation of causes. It must 
be effected from a conscious intention, and the motive force 
should be, as above remarked, a sense of justice, a keen 
sympathy and an anxiety for the future of one’s own country. 
Unable to appreciate the feelings of the true reformer, we often 
acouse him of being hasty in desiring to do everything at once, 
—we sometimes say that if he had adopted a particular way, 
the reform he desires would have long come into practice. Com¬ 
ments such as these I always suspect, especially when they 
come from a man who has done little or nothing practical. I 
am, however, not an advocate of headlong action. The motive 
forces of reform should bo powerful in our hearts, but they 
must be tempered in a manner not to lead us to cut ourselves 
from a vital connection with the past. We should not adopt 
the procedure of the French Revolution, but imitate the mode 
of action of the English people, whose pupils we are. They * 
have realised as great changes as the French Revolution sought 
to effect, but in a manner which connects them with the past 
history of the country. It will not be impossible to devise such 
a mode of action. One who has returned from foreign travels 
should live like an ordinary Hindu. A remarried widow 
should conduct herself just like an ordinary Hindu lady. And 
even as regards caste, we should behave towards each other 
in ordinary matters as if no such distinction existed between 
us; while as to eating together and inter-marriage, they must 
come in by and by, especially when the sharp distinctions as to 
usages and customs between the several castes are obliterated by 
a closer intercommunication than that which exists at the 
present day. 
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But the great danger of delayed reform is that in a 
short time the feeling which dictated it Becomes cool, and 
the necessity for it is entirely forgotten. To prevent this result 
it is essential that the motive springs of reform should always 
be kept alive in our hearts. We should make an earnest effort 
never to lose sight of the goal we have to reach. But the 
modest proposal that will be laid before you as regards these 
two matters, viz., inter-communication as regards eating, and 
marriage-alliance between members of the sub-divisions of the 
same castes, involves no violent change whatever; consequently, 
there is, I believe, no excuse for delaying its realisation. 

Generally it may be observed that what we have to avoid is the 
formation of a separate caste cut off from all social intercourse 
with any of the existing Hindu castes,—that is to say, we should 
avoid such complete isolation, as for instance, conversion to 
Christianity leads to. And most of the reforms we advocate 
involve no break of continuity. Some of them will be wel¬ 
comed by the orthodox people themselves, and as regards a 
great many others, what we propose is merely to go back to 
the more healthy condition in which our society once existed. 
In ancient times girls were married after they had attained 
maturity, now they must be married before; widow marriage 
was in practice, now it has entirely gone out, women were 
often highly educated and taught even music and dancing, now 
they are condemned to ignorance and denied any accomplish¬ 
ments. The castes were only four in number, now they are 
innumerable. Inter-dining among those castes was not pro¬ 
hibited, now the numberless castes that prevail cannot have 
inter-communication of that nature. Consistently with the 
maintenance of continuity in this manner, there ought to be, I 
think, as much action as possible. A strong public opinion 
must be created among the whole body of educated natives 
condemning any departure from the programme of reform, 
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while no mercy should be shown to one who does what even 
the orthodox disapprove, and at sixty, marries a girl of ten or 
twelve, or another wife immediately after the death of the first. 
The exhibition of any caste partiality must also be severely 
condemned, as no religious rules require it. Unless we act in 
this manner, all our advocacy of reform will sink into the 
merest sentimentality more demoralising in its effects than 
sturdy orthodoxy. 


But even sentimental advocacy is an homage done to a right 
cause, and consequently is better than stolid indifference or 
active hostility. This, however, is unfortunately the mental 
attitude of a great many educated natives in all parts of the 
country. In Bengal, as was pointed out by our friend the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Ranade the other day, social reform is 
now confined to Brahmos. The great body of educated 
Bengalees, who are not Brahmos, are indifferent or hostile. The 
late Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagara, who inaugurated the reform 
about widow-marriage, and first ransacked our Smpti literature 
to be able to make out that it was sanctioned by the Sastras, and 
worked for a life-time to make it popular, was in his later 
days filled with despondency, and expressed his conviction to 
visitors from this side of the country that Hindus as Hindus 
'would never accept Social Reform. It is certainly a matter 
of the deepest regret that it should be confined to a religious 
body. We on this side have not come to this pass yet, though 
we have our full share of indifference and hostility. The aim 
of the reformers here has always been to reform our society— 
our nation. I am happy to find that our Madras friends agree 
with us in this respect. Reform through the agency of caste, 
which is attempted in some parts of the country, is very un¬ 
satisfactory. Very little can be effected in this way. The 
reduction of marriage expenses and measures of this nature 
only can be carried out by its means, and the great danger of 
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this method is, that caste which has corroded the vitals of this 
country, will be strengthened by it. 

Thus then we should nurture in our hearts the great forces 
which bring about the reform of society, viz., truth, justice 
and sympathy. Two of the greatest historians of England have 
told us that the Moral Law governs the affairs of the world; its 
observance alone ensures national prosperity. One of these 
I have quoted elsewhere, and will now ask your attention to 
the observations of the other. The strongest of the forces, 
which are steadily bearing nations onward to improvement or 
decay are, according to Lecky, the moral ones. 1 heir peima- 
nent political well-being,’ he says, ‘ is essentially the outcome 
of their moral state ’. The Moral Law seeks to purify piiv.ite 
life and to effect social justice, and through these alone is the 
political well-being of a nation possible. 

And Evolutionary Science is beginning to teach us the same 
lesson. Competition and rivalry are the necessary conditions of 
progress towards a higher condition among men as well as among 
the lower creatures. This competition and this rivalry tend to 
establish the supremacy of the stronger individual over the 
weaker ; his race propagates itself and that of the other 
disappears. It is this law that is leading or has led to the 
extinction of the aboriginal races in the presence of the stronger 
European raoes in America, Australia, N ew Zealand and other 
islands. This competition and rivalry need not assume the form 
of an actual war of extermination. It has been clearly ascertained 
that even in the midst of profound peace, the primitive races 
show a tendency to disappear. If this law was in operation in 
our oountry, our future must be very gloomy, but our climate 
will, I think, come to our rescue, as it has been ascertained that 
the stronger races of Western Europe cannot, if settled here, 
exhibit the same energy and perseverance that they do in 
temperato regions. Colonisation of India by the European raoes 
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is, therefore, an impracticability; but does not deliver us from 
the dangers of competition and rivalry with them. And again 
that law must be in operation among us to ensure our own 
progress. But to estimate its full effects we must understand 
the conditions under which it acts in the case of man. 

Man is a social animal, and the competition that comes 
into operation in his case is a competition between societies. 
The ancient history of the human race consists of 
wars between such societies and the triumph of one 
and subjugation of another. This competition and rivalry 
between different societies is going on still, and in order 
that a society may carry on the contest to a successful 
issue, it is necessary that it should be so organised, that the 
individuals composing it, should not be borne down by artificial 
restrictions, but. be able to put forth their best powers and 
capacities. 

The history of England, for example, shows a gradual 
emancipation of the classes that were once in a condition 
of little better than slavery, and a renunciation of their 
privileges by the dominant classes. The effect of this has been 
to place the individual in a more advantageous position to 
conduct the battle of life, and thus to render the society, of 
which he is a member, fitter for competition and rivalry with 
other societies. But it is the de velopment of sympathetic or 
altruistic feelings only amongst the privileged classes and the 
society generally, that can lead to the removal of the disabili¬ 
ties of others and the redress of their grievances. Without such 
feelings, internal dissensions and eventual degradation must be 
the rules. And these feelings are now leading the 
English people to devise means for relieving the chronic 
poverty of the lower classes, to readjust the relations 
between labour and capital, and undertake a variety 
of schemes to relieve distress and misery. It is a' patent 
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fact acknowledged by all disinterested persons that, the 
English people have developed the altruistic feelings in a higher 
degree than any other European nation, and by the way, this 
constitutes the basis of our hopes in a future for our country. 
Just as England has been endeavouring to remove the disabilities 
and sufferings; of the lower classes of her population, so shall 
efforts not be wanting on her part to remove our disabilities 
and sufferings, but the law of social evolution cannot oease to 
operate, and in order that our society may be able to hold its 
own in the competition and rivalry with other societies, which 
is inevitable, we must abide by the conditions of that law. 
That law is thus stated by the latest writer on the subject, 
whose book has oreated a great stir: That the moral law is the 
unchanging law of progress in human society is the lesson 
which appears to be written over all things. No school of 
Theology has ever sought to enforce this teaohing with the 
directness and emphasis, with which it appears that evolutionary 
science will in the future bo justified in doing. In the silent 
and strenuous rivalry, in which every section of the race is of 
necessity continually engaged, permanent success appears to be 
invariably associated with certain ethical and moral conditions 
favourable to the maintenance of a high standard of social 
efficiency, and with those conditions only.” 

If then social efficiency and consequent success are what we 
desire in our contest with other races, we must, because 
the law is immutable, endeavour to realise those ethical and 
moral conditions. We must cultivate a sense of j ustice and a love 
and sympathy for others, relieve the poor widow of her 
sufferings, remove the disabilities of woman-kind and of the 
lower classes, and allow free play to the energies and capacities 
of all. And the necessity for our doing so becomes the more 
imperative from our. political condition. If we ask England 
to remove our disabilities, we must as a necessary preliminary. 
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show that w© are worthy of the favour by removing the 
disabilities of the oppressed classes of our society. Thus and 
thus alone will our country prosper. Every scheme for 
bettering our condition is destined to fail, if it does not make 
provision for the growth of these sympathetic virtues, and 
through them, for the realisation of Social Reform. 

Let us then invigorate and elevate our souls by ever placing 
before our mind's eye the precept of the Great Indian Reformer 
of the sixth century before Christ, the lion of the S&kya race, 
Gautama, the enlightened ; “ Cultivate a mind boundless (as 
sympathy) for all beings as is that of the mother who protects 
her only son by sacrificing her own life ” ; and with him 
proclaim from the Social Conference Hall, “ May all living 
beings, feeble or strong, long, great, middle-sized or short, small 
or large, seen or unseen, living far or near, born or to be 
born, be happy 



SOCIAL REFORM AND THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
MADRAS HINDU SOCIAL REFORM ASSOCIATION 


[From “ The Indian Social Reform ”, Edited By C. Y. 
Chintamani, 1901; Part Fourth, pp. 218-229.] 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar delivered the following Address as 
President of the Second Anniversary Meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association, held on the 27th of December 
1894:— 

1 have been all my life a schoolmaster and as such it has 
been my duty to castigate boys and young men. In the 
observations I am going to make, therefore, you may find a 
good deal not flattering to you nor to your taste; but I assure 
you it will be said with a pure and unmixed desire to promote 
the real good of my country. The Hindu Social Reform 
Association has done me very great honour by inviting me to 
preside at its annual meeting. But great as the honour is, it 
had not a sufficiently attractive power to drag me about seven 
hundred miles away from my closet in Poona. What I come 
for, is to encourage the Members of the Association, and 
congratulate them on having begun real practical work in 
matters of social reform by taking pledges, and on their 
determination to withstand all the inconveniences or persecution 
that may result therefrom, for the sake of truth and their 
country’s good. They have thus shown rare moral courage, 
and given evidence of the possession of what I call moral 
force. By moral force I mean in the present case strong 
indignation against the evils, injustice, and even the cruelties 
that at present disgrace our society, and an earnest dessire to 
eradicate them. Moral forces of this sort our race has not 
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shown within the last twenty centuries, and we have allowed 
ourselves, without any thought and feeling, to be drifted into 
our present deplorable condition. 

The Social Ideal was much higher and more rational in 
ancient times than it is now. I will, therefore, go into the 
history of the several institutions and practices which your 
pledges refer to. For this purpose, I propose to glance at what 
might be called the several layers of Sanskrit literature. The 
oldest layer is that of the Mantras of the Vedas. Next in 
antiquity come the Briihmanas and Arapyakas or forest- 
chapters including the Upani$ads. Then we have the so-called 
Sutras which deal with sacrificial matters and the religious 
concerns of daily life of the first three castes. Next we have 
the epic poems, the Mahabhilrata and the Ramftyapa, and last 
of all, the Metrical Sm^tis or law-books and the Purapas. The 
point of view from which I shall consider this extent of 
literature is that of the critical scholar, w'hose object is to trace 
out history, and not of the Pandit, according to whom sequence 
of time either does not exist or is unimportant. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Now with reference to the first point—about the education of 
women—there is no question that in the very olden times, 
they were not debarred from the highest education. In the 
list of teachers which a Rgvedi Brahman has to repeat in 
connection with a daily ceremony called the Brahma Yajna, 
there are the names of three women •— Gargi Vftcakneyl, 
Sulabha Maitreyi, and Vadava PratitheyT. The works of some 
of the male teachers therein named have come down to us, 
wherefore, they were historical persons. Hence the three 
women, mentioned along with them, were also historical 
persons, and were teachers though there are now no works 
which go by their names. The first of these is also mentioned 
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in an Upani?ad, as forming a member of an assemblage of 
learned R$is in which the highest problems about the world 
and the supreme and individual soul were discussed, and as 
taking part in the debate. In the epic poems girls are 
represented as going through a regular course of education of 
which dancing, drawing and music formed parts; they are 
represented as mixing freely with men and taking part in 
conversation on the highest subjects. Buddhistic literature also 
represents women as actively assisting the reform which 
Buddha had inaugurated, and as discussing with him points 
about virtue, duty and absolution. Gradually, however, their 
importance lessened and about the time when the dramatic 
literature arose, we find that as a class they were not taught 
Sanskrit, though .they could read and write in the popular 
languages and even compose poetry in them. Even so late as 
the eleventh century, women were not condemned to 
exclusion, and were taught scientific music, as follows from a 
copper-plate Inscription (recently edited and translated by me 1 ) 
in which a queen, one of the wives of a king of the Deccan, 
is represented to have sung a beautiful song in an assembly 
composed of the highest officers of that and the surrounding 
kingdoms, and to have obtained as a reward the consent of her 
husband to gi ve land in charity to Brahmans. The soclusion 
of women and their ignorance is, therefore, a custom that was 
introduced in later times, and the Mussalman domination 
contributed to render it very rigid. 

AGE OF MARRIAGE 

Now as to early marriages, it admits of no question whatever 
that girls were married after they came of age. The religious 
formulas that are repeated on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies even at the present day can be understood only by 

X Published in Volume III of this Edition, pp. 340 if. [N. B. U.] 
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mature girls* The bridegroom has to say to his bride that she 
has become his friend and companion and that together they 
would bring up a family. It is impossible that a girl below 
the age of twelve can understand such expressions addressed 
to her. When the formulas were composed, therefore, girls 
had already arrived at maturity. Then again, in some of the 
Sutras, the bride and the bridegroom are directed to live apart 
from each other for a certain number of days, and in some cases 
for a year. It is not possible that such a direction should 
be given, if the girl was of an age when she could not cohabit 
with her husband. In some of the Sutras there , is an actual 
direction for their being brought together on the fourth day 
after the marriage ceremony. All this necessarily implies that 
the girl had arrived at maturity before the marriage ceremony 
was performed. 

In profane literature also, we have the clearest indications 
that girls were married after they attained maturity. But early 
marriages began soon to come into practice. Asvalayana, 
Apastamba and others say nothing specific about the 
age of the girl at the time of marriage, leaving it to be under¬ 
stood from the nature of the ceremonies, that they were to be 
of a mature age. HiranyakeSin and Jaimini expressly prohibit 
a man’s marrying a girl before she has arrived at puberty. 
After the completion of his study, the student, they direct, 
shall marry a girl who ’is AnagnikS, i.e., not immature. 
Evidently when these R$is wrote, the practice of early marriages 
was coming in; but they set their face against it as irrational. 
The authors of later Sutras, such as Gobhila, and Mann, after 
giving general directions as regards marriage, lay down that 
it is best to marry a girl who is Nagnika, i.e., one who has not 
arrived at puberty. They only thus recommend early 
marriages. This shows that when they lived and wrote, the 
feeling against late marriages had grown strong. Of the writers 
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of Metrical Sm^tis, Manu is not quite decidedly opposed to late 
marriages, but other writers prescribe early marriages only, 
under religious penalties. 

In this manner late marriages gradually went out 
of use and early marriages became general. When the 
custom of such marriages became established, the evils 
arising from them were not perceived by anybody, and 
gradually in this part of the country in particular, the age 
at which boys and girls were married became lower and lower, 
until now a female infant nine months old is tied in holy wed¬ 
lock to a male infant about a year old. Here there is an in¬ 
stance of the fact that our people through the influence of custom 
lost all sense of the utter absurdity of the practice. 

REMARRIAGE OF WOMEN 

The practice of re-marriage of women also prevailed in the 
olden times. The Aitereya Brahmana • contains a statement 
which may be thus translated. ‘ Therefore one man may have 
several wives, but one woman cannot have several husbands 
simultaneously’. This shows that polygamy was in practice, 
but not polyandry. And to exclude that only~and not a 
woman’s having several husbands at different times—the writer 
uses the word ‘simultaneously’. Thus a woman can have several 
husbands at different times. 

In the performance of the funeral ceremonies of the 
keeper of the sacred fire, the practice prevailed of 
making his wife lie down with his dead body, but before 
setting fire to the latter, the wife was made to rise and a 
verse was repeated the sense of which is ‘Rise Up, O woman, 
to join the world of the living. Thou liest down with this man 
who is dead ; come away, and mayest thou become the wife of 
this second husband, who is to take hold of thy hand’. This 
verse occurs in the 5gveda Samhita and in the Taittirlya 
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Aranyaka. In the latter it is explained by Sftyana in accordance 
with my translation, but in the former he explains the word 
Didhi$u, which occurs in it, not as a second husband as he does 
here, but 4 as one who impregnates,’ and makes it applicable to 
the first husband. European scholars of what might be called 
the 4 Etymological school ’ also explain the word in the latter 
sense, but the word Didhigu acquired by usage the sense of a 
4 second husband,’ and it is not proper to set aside that sense 
and explain it etymologically as ‘one who impregnates’. And 
another School of Vedic scholars, who attend more to usage, is 
growing up in Germany, and I feed confident that they would 
explain the word and verse in the manner in which Sayana 
explains it in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. This verse is in the 
Atharva Veda preceded by another, the sense of which is 4 this 
woman wishing to be in the same world with her husband lies 
down by thy side, 0 mortal who art dead, following the ancient 
practice ; grant her in this world children as well as wealth.’ 
If he is asked to give her children after his death, they must be 
children from another husband. In another place in the 
Atharva Veda, it is stated that 4 she, who after having had one 
husband before, gets another afterwards, will not be separated 
from him if she and he perform the rite called A;ja-Pan- 
caudana’. Here you have a clear statement about the re¬ 
marriage of a widow. 


In later times the practice began to get out of use, 
and in the time of Manu it was restricted to a child-widow. 
But the coadition of remarried women was considered 
lower than that of the wife of a first husband. Still, however, in 
two other Metrical Smjiis occurs a text, in which women under 
certain circumstances are allowed to marry a second husband, 
and the death of the first husband is one of these circumstances. 
This shows that even in later times, the practice of widow 
marriages prevailed in .some parts of the country, while the 
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existence of texts prohibitory of it in the Purilijas and some 
Smrtis, shows that it had gone ont of use in others. 

Widow-marriage was a thing by no means unknown even at 
such a late period as the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, for, in a work written by a Jain in 1170 of the 
Vikrama Era, corresponding to 1114 of the Christian era, a story 
is told of a certain ascetic sitting down to dinner along with 
other ascetics. The other ascetics rose up when he sat down and 
left their seats. He asked them why they had done so, upon 
which they told him that ho had committed an irreligious deed 
in having taken the vow of an ascetic, before going thiough 
the previous condition of a married life. They then directed 
him to go away and marry a wife. He went away and de¬ 
manded the daughters of men belonging to his caste in marriage. 
But as he had become an old man, nobody would give his 
daughter to him, whereupon he went back to the ascetics and 
told them of what had occurred. Then they advised him to 
marry a widow, and he went away and did accordingly. In 
connection with this, the same text about the re-marriage of 
women, which I have Quoted above, is given as occurring in 
their Sastras. But in still later times the practice became 
entirely obsolete. 


THE PRACTICE OP SATl 

There prevailed among us, you know, the practice of burning 
widows on the funeral piles of their dead husbands, till it was 
put a stop to in 1830 by the British Government. Now in the 
Kgveda Samhita there is no trace whatever of the existence of 
this practice, and it is supposed by a Germam scholar that it 
was adopted by Indian Aryas from another Aryan race, with 
which they afterwards came in contact; for it did generally 
prevail amongst some of the cognate European race such as the 
Thracians. But the Vedic Aryas had given it up ; and that it 
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once prevailed amongst them and was afterwards given up is 
indicated by the second of the two texts which I have quoted 
from the Atharva Yeda in which it is said; “This woman 
following the ancient custom lies down by thee, 0 mortal 
Thus you will see that the custom, which had gone out of use 
amongst the Vedic Aryas was revived later on about the time, 
when the Metrical Srnrtis were written, through the influence of 
the practice of other races. 


CAUSES OF DETERIORATION 


The corruptions which the more rational practices of olden 
times underwent must have been due to such foreign influence 
and also to other causes. A few centuries before the Christian Era 
and a few after it, India was exposed to the inroads of foreign 
races from the West some of which afterwards settled in the 
country. The lowering of the status of women generally must 
have been due to the influence of these new settlers. But other 
causes also may have been in operation ; for instance, the fact 
that when girls remain unmarried for several years after 
puberty, a few some times went wrong, must have contributed 
a good deal to the introduction of the practice of early marriages. ; 
But the great point to be noticed is that the excesses, to which 
even a good motive led, did not strike our people. Thus the 
later practices of female infanticide and Kulin marriages in 
Bengal must have been due to the feeling natural in parents to 
marry their daughters into a respectable family. But it is not 
everybody that can get a husband for his daughter in a rich or 
respectable family, and to marry her to a man in a lower con¬ 
dition of life, or belonging to a low family was considered 
disgraceful; and rather than suffer such a disgrace, the Rajputs 
destroyed their female infants, and the Bengali Brahmans gave 
their daughters to a man even though he had wives already ; 
and he came to have a number of them, often so many as 125* 
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Here you will find the inability of our people to perceive the 
cruelty or the absurdity of a practice, when they are under the 
influence of an idea, sanctioned by custom, than which nothing 
is more sacred. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 


One social institution, and that perhaps, the most important, 
remains to be noticed. In the very early times the system of 
castes did not prevail, and it seems to have developed about the 
end of the Vedic period. It arose from a difference of avoca¬ 
tions or professions. The feeling of a father that a son should 
follow his trade or calling is natural, and it is this which in the 
beginning, at least when unchecked by other influences, gives 
rise to separate castes. The word Brahman signifies in the older 
portion of the Veda a hymn composed in praise of a deity. There 
were some men, who were skilled in the composition of such 
songs. In return for these songs the Gods, to whom they were 
addressed, were believed to confer favours on the singers, and 
on those kings and princes for whose sake they were composed. 
Singers such as these were therefore always in requisition, 
whenever a God had to be propitiated, and it became a lucrative 
trade. And fathers bringing up their sons in that trade, — there 
came to be in course of time a certain number of families devot¬ 
ed to the avocation of composing these songs and singing them 
in the worship of Gods. The members of these families became 
‘Brahmarias’, and thus they came to be recognised as a separate 
caste. 

Similarly the descendants of princes, chiefs and soldiers 
followed the avocations of their ancestors, and came to form a 
caste of warriors. The cultivators of soil constituted the Vaisya 
caste. When the Aryan race left the Punjab and spread over 
Northern India some of the aboriginal races were incorporated 
with their society, and formed the caste of Sfldras. Thus there 
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four castes, but the rules about these were by no means so rigid 
as they afterwards became. Even in the time of the Epics the 
Brfihmanas dined with the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, as we see from 
the Brahmanic sage — Durvasa, having shared the hospitality 
of Draupadl, the wife of the Pandavas. A member of higher 
caste could marry a woman belonging to any of the lower 
castes ; there were also many instances in which a man belong¬ 
ing to a lower caste married a woman from the higher caBtes. 
Amongst the composers of the Yedic hymns there were some 
such as Kavaga Aila§a, who did not belong to the Brahman 
caste, but was still admitted into it on account of the faculty 
they possessed. 

What caste has become in the course of time you. 
need not be told. The smallest difference as regards locality, 
trade, or profession and practice, was enough to constitute a 
separate caste, and thus the four original castes have grown to 
four thousand, and there are no inter-marriages or inter-dining 
between any two of these. These four thousand castes form 
so many different communities and the phrase ' Hindu 
community ’ is but a geographical expression. The evil results 
of such a system on the social, religious and political condition 
of a country cannot be overstated. 

THE TYRANNY OF CUSTOM 

Thus then you will see that our social institutions and 
practices were healthy and rational in the olden times, and they 
have latterly become corrupt and irrational through some cause 
or other. But the most wonderful thing about the matter is that 
the excess which in the downward course our race was led to, 
did not attract attention and rouse the moral sentiments or 
excite moral indignation; and women were committed to the 
flames, crying child-widows were forcibly disfigured and 
condemned to a solitary and unhappy life, little girls were 
sacrificed at the hymenal altar in numbers, female infants were 
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were murdered—and there was no body to protest against these 
cruelties as Hiranyakesin and Jaimini once did against early 
marriages. On the other hand, those later practices acquired 
the force of custom. Custom is a god whom our race devoutly 
worships, and religious sanction was accorded to these practices 
by the insertion of texts in the later books. The moral 
sentiments were not strong enough to burst through the thick 
veil of custom, and assert the claim of truth, justice and 
humanity. 

The question now is, whether with our minds liberalised 
by English Education and contact with European Civilisation, 
we shall still continue to worship custom and be its 
slaves, and allow our moral sentiments to remain dead and 
unjust, and cruel social practices to flourish. If our education 
does not lead us to protest against them, that education must be 
considered to be merely superficial. Gentlemen, we have in 
the course of our history not emancipated ourselves from the 
tyranny of our political potentates and from the tyranny of 
custom, our social potentate. Fortunately, now, the British 
Government has freed us from the former, and granted us rights 
and allowed us a large measure of freedom; but not satisfied 
with that we are seeking for greater freedom. Shall we then 
with the spirit of freedom thus awakened stoop slavishly to the 
tyrant custom, and bear all the cruelty that it inflicts upon us ? 
If we do, the spirit of freedom that we think is awakened in us, 
is illusive and delusive. No! if we have to march on along 
with the progressive races of the West, with whom we are now 
indissolubly united, our social institutions must improve and 
become moral, rational, and just. There can be no advancement 
politically, I firmly assert, without social and moral advancement. 
And by seeking the several reforms that we have in view, we 
certainly shall not be taking a leap in the dark, for the condition 
of our society once was what we are now endeavouring to make 
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it. This is the spirit in which we should approach the question 
of sweeping away from our institutions the corruptions of 
later ages. 

It has often been suggested that on the strength of the texts 
in the old books, we should convince the orthodox leaders of 
our society of the reforms we seek being sanctioned by the 
Sastras, and endeavour to introduce them with their aid and 
consent. But such a thing to my mind is an impossibility. 
Our old books do not constitute the real authority in religious 
matters that we obey. Custom has been and is our authority,— 
custom is our religion. Texts creep into our religious books, 
as I have already observed, sanctioning current customs and 
even when they do not do so, our Pandits, who in later days 
have developed a great deal of logical acumen, prove, by means 
of their subtle arguments, customary practice to be the only 
one sanctioned by our religious books. The later development 
of the Hindu religious law has proceeded just on these lines. 
We must therefore begin the work of reform in spite of the 
orthodox leaders, trusting simply to our awakened moral 
consciousness, and to the fact that it is not an entirely new 
thing that we are going to introduce. 

EXHORTATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

I am therefore glad that you have begun the work in earnest 
and taken certain pledges. These pledges are good as a first 
instalment, though that about caste does not signify much in 
accordance with the standard prevailing in my part of the 
country. No one can excommunicate us in Western India for 
eating food prepared by Brahmans in the presence of members 
of most of the lower castes. I do not wish you, however, to 
obliterate all distinctions at once. Caste has become so 
inveterate in Hindu Society that the endeavour to do so, will 
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only result in the formation of new castes. But the end 
must steadily be kept in view. We must remember that caste 
is the greatest monster we have to kill. Even education and 
intercourse as regards food does not destroy it. The feeling that 
we belong to a certain caste, and are different from those 
constituting another caste, returns again and again in a variety 
of shapes, even when we have broken through the restraints 
imposed by caste as regards eating and drinking, and if not 
studiously driven away, will ever keep us apart from each other, 
and prevent the formation of a homogeneous nationality. I 
will ask you to consider whether a pledge not to be guided by 
caste considerations in the disposal of your patronage, if you 
happen to be placed in a position of influence, and in the whole 
of your ordinary practical life, and to act in all matters except 
inter-marriage and inter-dining as if you belonged to one 
community, will not be a more effective pledge. You might 
also gradually pledge yourself to dine with members of sub- 
castes. 

Your pledges about concubines and nautch-women are also 
highly commendable in my eyes. They show a correct 
appreciation of one of the problems before us. One who takes 
liberties in these matters, cannot claim that he has respect 
for his wife’s personality or for womankind generally. Our 
aims about the elevation of woman and the assignment to 
her of her proper position in society, from which she may 
exercise a humanising influence over us all, cannot be 
realised, unless respect for her becomes a part of our 
nature. Again, looseness in these matters deteriorates the 
character of a man and this deterioration must produce evil 
effects in other respects also. Your determined attitude in this 
matter, therefore, and the earnest efforts you have been making 
during the last two years, to propagate your views, have been to 
me the source of the deepest gratification, and deserve all the 
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commendation that is possible for me to bestow. Moral rectir 
tude here as elsewhere is the essential condition of progress all 
along the line. 

As to your pledge to bring about widow-marriages and to 
admit the re-married widow and her husband to your table— 
that indeed is a bold step that you have taken. You will for a 
time be subjected to persecution, but I hope you have prepared 
yourself for it, and if your educated country-men who have 
not had the courage to join you, will but sympathise with you 
and not aid the orthodox, I have little doubt that this reforrh it¬ 
self will gradually become a custom, and cease to be looked 
down upon. The great thing we have to remember is that we 
should go on practising what we consider to be good, without 
making much ado about it. It will then come into general 
practice, and growing into a custom, will become sanctified. 
For our previous history has, I again affirm, shown to my 
mind that custom is the spiritual potentate that sanctifies—and 
sanctifies even horrid deeds. 

The association you have started renders me hopeful. There 
is nothing like it on our side ; and everywhere among eduoated 
natives, there is lukewarmness about social reform. The minds 
of some are not liberalised at all, others think that the reforms 
we have in view are good, but flatly refuse to do anything to aid 
them ; while there are a great many who are supremely in¬ 
different. I agree with my friend the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ranade in thinking that there has been an awakening. But he 
has allowed us the option of being satisfied with it. I exercise 
the option and declare that I am dissatisfied. The lamp has 
been lighted; but the light is flickering, and in view of the 
attitude of even of our educated brethren, it is just as likely to 
my mind that it will be blown out as that it will blaze. In 
these circumstances, the endeavours that you are making are a 
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great source of comfort and encouragement, and I earnestly 
hope you will continue your work as boldly as you have begun 
it and that you will find imitators both in your Presidency and 
in other parts of India, and our country’s cause will make a 

real advance. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BOMBAY 
PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN 1902 




[ Prom the “ Dnyan Prakash ” of Poona, Dated Thursday, 30th 
October 1902. ] 


The Provincial Social Conference was held at Sholapur on the 
26th and 27th of October 1902. Dr. Bhandarkar was in the 
chair. The following is his speech :— 

Hitherto India has lived an individual life and not a corporate 
or national life. The advancement of the individual was the 
object of thought and endeavour with the Hindus; and as 
spiritual good is superior to temporal, attention was especially 
devoted to the former. Profound religious conceptions were 
developed in the minds of the gifted ones of the race, and the 
Sumum Bonum was found in union with God, and a con¬ 
dition of perfect purity and holiness which did not admit of the 
ordinary distinctions between right and wrong which pre¬ 
supposed an imperfect moral condition. But these gifted Hindus 
had in all likelihood, no conception of a national existence, 
and therefore did not concern themselves with questions about 
the national weal. We have an extensive religious, poetical, and 
legendary literature, but no work on politics or History. What¬ 
ever happened in the political world, the people generally 
followed the even course of their occupation undisturbed by it. 
The great grammarian Patahjali and his pupils quietly pursued 
the studies of grammar while a town, very near the place where 
they lived, was besieged by a Yavana (who was probably 
Meneandar, a prince belonging to the Greeco-Bactrian dynasty) 
as if they were totally unconcerned with it. Similarly in later 
times other Princes of that dynasty and foreign tribes of the 
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names of Sakas, Kuganas, Abhlras and Garjaras, established 
themselves in the country. But the Indian population at large 
does not seem to have ever troubled itself with the matter, and 
took no part in the political revolutions. This portion of our 
History we have entirely forgotten, because the foreign races 
that settled in the country became in course of time Hindus, 
and were relegated to the Kgatjriya or Such'a caste. The various 
tribes in Central Asia, that poured into the country had no 
specific religion of their own, and became worshippers of Siva 
or Vi?nu when they came here. In later times Mahomed gave 
them a religion, and since that period, invaders of India formed 
a distinct community when they settled in the country. The 
incursions of the Mahomedaus were not a new event in the 
History of India. They were a continuation of those of similar 
races of the pre-Mahomedan period. The people at large did 
not care who governed them; and all that the conqueror had to 
do, was to subjugate the military classes; and this disregard for 
corporate interest shows itself in trifling matters also. Most of 
our towns in the Maratha and Gujarathi country, had, and 
even have, their water closets with their hinder parts turned 
towards the streets. They kept the interior of their houses 
clean, and considered the street as the proper repository for all 
sorts of filth, and it was nobody’s interest to see whether the 
streets were kept clean. 

The effect of this indifference to corporate or national 
interests was that, from time to time, the country was 
governed by foreigners. In social matters, some of our 
good customs—such as marriage of girls at a mature age 
and the practice of widow-marriage—became obsolete. The 
burning of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands which 
had been discontinued in Yedic times was renewed, infanticide 
and the marriage of a great many girls with one man, came Into 
use, and these evils did not attract the attention of any body 
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and were allowed to go. The number of castes increased a 
thousand-fold. The germs of the caste-system existed among 
the European Aryas also. The Patricians in iJRome' formed at 
first a separate caste having no connubium with the Plebians, but 
the Romans and modern races were actuated by‘intense national 
spirit and hence the distinction had to give way. Ignorance and 
poverty gradually increased in our country, and it was reduced 
to an abject condition. 

But now with our minds enlightened by our contact 
with the Western nations, we cannot afford to be indifferent 
to our national and corporate interests. We are on all 
sides pushed by foreign nations seeking to profit themselves 
at the expense of our country; and in the keen competition 
which has already set in, we must suffer and be reduced to a 
miserable condition. It is, therefore, high time to set our 
houses in order, so that the energies of our people may have full 
scope, and all obstacles towards development in all departments 
may be removed, and this is the object of the social reform. 
The political agitation that has been going on for so many years, 
has for its object the redress of certain grievances and the 
acquisition of new political powers. But the object of social 
reform—with which I would associate moral reform—is to render 
us fit for the exercise of these powers. The social reform move¬ 
ment therefore is of greater importance than the other in so far 
as it seeks to render the nation vigorous and free from social 
obstructions and restrictions. Those of us that have seen its 
importance, have been endeavouring for more than 60 years to 
introduce certain reforms into our society. And I will devote 
a short time to the consideration of the history of social reform, 
in order that the experience of these years may serve us as guide 
in our future endeavours. 

Female education began to be practically undertaken about 
the year 1848, and sohools for teaching girls established in 
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tho pi’incipal towns. At first it was in the hands of private 
individuals only, and latterly the Government has taken it 
up. But after all the result is very imperceptible. The 
custom of early marriages necessitates the premature removal 
of girls from schools, and thus the education that is given 
is of a very elementary character. As regards early marriage there 
has been a perceptible improvement in the case of boys, who, 
in rare cases, are at present married before the age of eighteen, 
at least in those classes that have come under the influence 
of new ideas. But the improvement in the case of the girls is 
very little. In some cases, they are kept unmarried till twelve, 
but even that I consider to be a very early age. As regards widow- 
marriage the first on this side was solemnised in the year 1869. 
And there have been a good many more since then. But tho 
number is far from Satisfactory, and this reform, I may without 
contradiction say, has not penetrated very widely into our 
society. Even highly educated natives, without the slightest 
compulsion, when they become widowers, even when they 
are themselves forty-five or more, marry a girl of ten or twelve 
instead of a grown up widow. A good many are afraid openly 
to enter into social relations with a re-married widow and her 
husband. In connection with this I may say that the heartless 
custom of sacrificing little girls by being mated with old 
men between fifty and sixty years of age, still continues to 
flourish, and it grieves my heart to say, even among educated men 
—alumni of tho Deccan and the Elphinstone Colleges. The 
plague which has been committing dire ravages in our country, 
has thrown many a female child into the condition of widow¬ 
hood, but there has been no educated man during these five 
years to rescue any one those helpless creatureB, from her 
pitiable state. So that, widow-marriage, upon the whole, seems 
to have made very little progress. 

But in another respect we are distinctly going backward 
66 [ R. G. Bhandnrkar's Works, Vol. II ] 
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since we began to speak about reform. About 1850, a secret 
society called Paramahamsa Mandali was formed in Bombay for 
abolition of caste. Since it was composed of men who had not 
the courage to face opposition, the society became defunct when 
the doings of the members began to be talked about out-side. 
In my early days I remember, whenever there was any public 
movement, all classes, Hindus, Parsis and Mahomedans joined 
in it, and a feeling of brother-hood existed among them. But 
in these days we find these classes conducting such public 
movements independently of each other, and even the separate 
castes of Hindus following suit. There is as great or even 
greater estrangement between these large classes and Hindu 
castes than there existed before Social Reform was thought of. 
There are separate clubs of Brahmans, Sarasvatas or Senvis, 
Candrasenlya Kayasthas and Daivajnas. What can be more 
discouraging to the heart of a sincere reformer than this 
condition of things ? Not only has no progress been made towards 
the union of these classes and castes, but the differences between 
them have become accentuated. “ Where are we going ? ” is 
the question that constantly troubles my heart. 


I may here make a passing allusion to the rather bitter 
disputes between the Marathas and the Brahmans going on at 
Kolhapur and Baroda, which sets this back-sliding of ours in a 
lurid light. I have already referred to the fact that during the 
Pre-Mahoraedan Period, the foreigners who settled in the country 
became Hindus. The dynasty that ruled over Kanouj in the 
8th and 9th centuries belonged originally, as has recently been 
proved to a foreign race—that of the Gurjara; and Mahendrapala, 
one of the princes of that dynasty, is spoken of by the celebrated 
poet Rsjasekhara, who was his Guru and calls himself Mahfi- 
rastrtya in one place, as having sprung from the solar race. 
Similarly, we have reason to believe that the Chahuwans, 
Parmars and Solankis belonged to the same race. But they 
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have in the course of time become Rajputs. If foreigners 
could become Kgatriyas in this way, there is no reason why 
Mahara^ra Brahmans of this presidency should not similarly 
declare the Rajas of Kolhapur and Baroda to be Kgatriyas, even 
supposing that they have not descended from a Pauranic line, 
when a Maratha Brahman of great learning, Gagabhafcta, decided 
that the founder of the Maratha empire was a Kgatriya ; and on 
the other hand one is at a loss to see why such an importance 
should be attached to the performance of domestic ceremonies 
according to the Yedic ritual. But certainly it is devoutly to be 
wished that in one way or the other this unseemly quarrel 
should come to an end. 

One of the social reforms advocated by us viz., travelling 
to foreign countries, has been progressing recently at a 
rapid rate. It appears to me that every one who has 
come more or less under the influence of the new ideas, 
is ready to go to England, Japan or other countries, and the 
only obstacle in the way is the want of sufficient funds. What 
the advocates of this reform look to, is that the men who travel 
to foreign countries should on their return be received back into 
their castes. This is good as a temporary measure, but if truth 
must be followed, it will not do to ignore the fact that most of 
those who go to England and other countries are not able to 
adhere to the rules of castes while in these countries. The 
caste is thus, in almost all cases, practically given up. And to 
assume it again on coming back to this country is in my eyes 
going backwards, and points to the inveterate nature of the 
institution, by means of which, though really giving up caste, 
we ostensibly or outwardly stick to it. 

From all I have said, and a good deal more that falls under 
our observation, it appears as if the germs of castes formed an 
essential ingredient of our blood. To eradicate them is perhaps 
as hopeless as drying up the Indian Ocean. The races of 
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Europe destroyed those germs in their infancy by using the 
antidote of the spirit of nationality. In the absence of that 
antidote, the germs of the disease have had an extensive 
development and have become extremely strong in India, and 
rendered the formation of an Indian nationality an impossibility. 
If, however, you think we can form a nation with caste, let us 
try. But at least, caste jealousies must be forgotten in practical 
matters, not opposed to caste rules, and we should act towards 
each other as if no caste differences existed between us. But 
we should also endeavour to bring about a fusion of sub-castes, 
and this is what one of the propositions before us contemplates. 
This appears to me to be a promising matter ; but even here it 
will not do to be too optimistic. 


' I have thus briefly gone over the principal planks in the 
platform of the social reformer. In what I have observed, there 
is a good deal to discourage an earnest reformer who heartily 
wishes that his country should progress, and one feels inclined 
to think with the late Isvaracandra Vidyftsagara that the Hindus 
would never adopt social reform. But there is no cause for 
despair. Sir Auckland Colvin describes, I believe, our position 
correctly in his article on India in the new Volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, where he says “Torpor is shaken off 
and a nervous activity takes the place of silence and inaction. 
The Princess has arisen and moves forward, though with dazzled 
eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered by the folds of her 
old world garments.” Having slept so long, our eyes are 
dazzled by the new light we see, we do not see our way 
clearly before us, our steps are uncertain and we are 
encumbered by the folds of our former garments. But 
our steps should certainly become more certain and endeavours 
must be made to cast off the encumbering folds. Eor this 
reason, it appears to me that the proposal you have made for 
establishing a Central Reform Association at Bombay and branch 
associations in the districts, is Very good. 
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We must;, by means of lectures, pamphlets and leaflets, educate 
the public opinion of our people and bring them to perceive 
the justice and reasonableness of the reforms we advocate 
and the dangers ahead which will overtake us if we reject them. 
At the same time we must form a strong body of reformed public 
opinion amongst ourselves, which men of sixty, marrying a girl of 
twelve, or fathers marrying their boys and girls when they are 
little children, will be afraid of. At the same time those who 
are conducting this agitation for social reform, should them¬ 
selves. be persons who have shown their sincerity by introducing 
one or other of these reforms in their family. The method 
often spoken of—of “winning over the spiritual heads of the 
different communities and introducing reforms with their holp 
—is, I am afraid, not destined to be successful. At the same time 
to interpret or rather to mis-interpret the Sastras so as to make 
them agree with our views, is a method which also is extremely 
unpromising. My view of our people is that the great Sastra 
or spiritual adviser whom they obey is custom, and if the Gura 
or Sastra goes against this, they will be disobeyed and set aside. 
The feasible plan, therefore, appears to me to silently but 
sincerely introduce the reforms we advocate, so that in the 
course of time, they may themselves become the prevailing 
customs. 

But the great question is whether our conscience has 
been sufficiently aroused to enable us to withstand whatever 
opposition or persecution we may meet with in our course. If 
it is not, it must be, if we are to progress and not sink lower and 
lower until we are wiped off the face of the earth. And there 
is another question ; will the ideal of social reform in itself 
inspire us with the necessary enthusiasm ? In Bengal social 
reform is almost given up by persons who are not members of 
the Brahmo Samaj. And it is the latter institution* that 
advocates both religious and social reform. Things have not 
come to this pass here as the present conference shows. But 
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the very slow progress we have made, and the steps backward 
that we take, as well as the fact that a social reformer, more or 
less by his own acts, sets aside the Hindu religion as it is, make 
one think that the only efficient way is to devise a radical course 
of reform based upon the reform of Hindu Religion. Religious 
belief is calculated to invigorate the conscience, and social 
reform will then become an imperative duty. But for obvious 
reasons, I must not go into the question further, and leave you 
to decide the whole matter for yourselves. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL 
SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
AHMADABAD IN 1902 

[From the “Dnyan Praltash”, of Poona, dated 1st January 
1903] 

The Session of the National Social Conference was held in 
the last week of December 1902, and Mr. Lalshankar Umiya- 
shankar and the Hon’ble Justice Mr. N. G. Chandawarkar, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the General 
Secretary of Conference, respectively, had delivered their 
addresses on the day previous to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Presidential Address, given below. [N.B.U.]. 

Ladies ane Gentlemen 

Yesterday you had a glowing and attractive picture placed 
before you. To-day it is our business to see whether the canvas 
on which the picture is to be painted is torn and tattered and 
cannot hold it, or of a weak texture and cannot retain it for 
long. If it be of either nature we have to see how it can be 
repaired and strengthened so that it may answer our purpose. 
Dropping all metaphor, I may say that the object of Social 
Reform is to eradicate such evil customs as have undermined 
the energies of the Indian people and prevent the free ex¬ 
pansion of their powers and capacities. The three hundred 
millions of the population of India are divided into about 
5000 different communities which are called castes and between 
which there is no intimate social intercourse. The spirit of 
caste pride has come into free play, and jealousies and dis¬ 
cussions are the result. No sincere co-operation can be 
expected under the circumstances. Some of the communities 
are so small that it is difficult to secure husbands for women 
and wives for men. And often unsuitable matches have to be 
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formed. And this is, in too many instances, the case in the 
province of Gujarat where stories of girls of inferior castes 
being brought from Kathiawad and palmed off on intending 
bridegrooms as belonging to their caste are not uncommon. 

The lower castes are in a very depressed condition; no 
education is available to them. Even their touch is considered 
abomination and to improve their social condition they often 
change their religion and become Christians. The women of 
the country are, as a rule, not educated, thus leading to, what 
may be called, a waste of half the moral and intellectual 
resources of the country, a waste for which there can be no 
compensation anywhere. Boys and girls, especially the latter, 
are married at a very early age ; and this must necessarily lead 
to the degeneration of the race; and the education of girl 
stops when they arrive at about the age of twelve. Girl- 
widows are condemned to a life of misery and often 
Immorality; and a society that connives at this condition of 
things must become demoralised to a certain extent. Travelling 
to foreign countries is prohibited ; and thus there is no scope 
for the development of the enterprising spirit of the people. 
If, therefore, in the present keen competetion between the 
nations, our people are to have a fresh start, a strong fight will 
have to be made against these and such other customs. 

SOCIAL REFORM, A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

This has been my creed since the year 1853; I gave 
expression to it at Sholapur by laying stress on the national 
significance of social reform, and I thought it was the creed of 
all social reformers. I was not aware that I was uttering 
anything new and was surprised to find that I was so regarded 
in some quarters. I can have nothing to say to those who 
expressed an approval; but there were some people, I am told, 
who regarded widow-marriage, for instance, as called for only 
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for the removal of the misery of the widow girls and had no 
connection whatever with national interests. According to 
these men the removal of misery of certain creatures is the 
object of social reform.* The acquisition of social facilities for 
foreign travel is sought for by the social reformer, but the 
removal of existing misery cannot be its object. So also in a 
very large number of cases, caste distinctions do not create 
misery, yet the social reformer seeks to obliterate them. 
The old Buddhists, especially of Northern India, constituted 
benevolence as one of the cardinal principles of their conduct. 
They even sacrificed their lives to promote the good of others; 
but they did not seek systematically to abolish caste, though 
amongst themselves the Buddhist monks paid no heed whatever 
to it. I, however, do not mean to say that sympathy for the 
sufferings of others is not a motive in itself. In fact, it is the 
highest motive, and the world has now begun to move 
towards its realisation, though, I am afraid, there is more talk 
about it than actual work, as is shown by the manner in which 
President Roosevelt’s attempts to be just and impartial to the 
Negroes in the United States have been.received. But if mere 
sympathy for the sufferings of others is the object of social 
reform, why should we confine our efforts to the Indians and 
why not extend them to the Chinese or Europeans ? 
Practically, therefore we have to restrict the operations of 
this high motive to the people of India, so that, from this 
point of view even social reform becomes a national 
movement. 

TIME IS NO FORGE 

Now, some people there are who believe in the natural 
operation of the causes which have come into existence and 
declare deliberate social reform not only unnecessary but 
harmful, and agitation such as is conducted by this Conference 
and Social Reform Associations to be mischievous. The causes 
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that have come into operation are our contact with Western 
nations, the English education we receive at Schools and 
Colleges, English law and policy which make no distinction 
between a Brahman and Sodra, railways which compel a holy 
Brahman to sit side by side with a low caste man in a third 
class compartment, the increase of population consequent on 
Pax Britanica which is driving even Brahmans to resort to the 
profession of stone-masons, tailors, weavers and so forth. These 
have no doubt been changing our manners, but their operation 
must cease with the satisfaction of the immediate need, and it 
cannot give us systematic reform. Besides, if social reform 
were left to the natural operation of these causes, you cannot 
trust to the process always yielding rational results. The 
changes that our present circumstances are calculated to 
produce may be good or may be bad. The expression that is 
often used in connection with this view is that time will work 
out the necessary changes. But time is no force, it is simply 
a category of the understanding to distinguish one event from 
another. The real force comes from human motives which 
are invoked by the circumstances in which men find them¬ 
selves. If, therefore, time works out changes, it must be by 
the force of human motives. And as the lower motives are 
always mare powerful than the higher ones though these are 
nobler in their nature, when you leave things to take their 
own course, the changes that will be effected will be such as 
the lower motives of man bring about; that is to say, the 
changes will not always be good or rational. In order, 
therefore, that the changes which our present circumstances or 
the causes indicated above are likely to produce, may be good 
or rational it is necessary to discuss and decide which [we] will 
have and which not. In other words, social changes must not be 
left to work themselves out, but should always be under the 
guidance of our reason and moral sense. 
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WITHOUT THE CONTROL OF REASON 

Our previous history is full of examples in which, when 
things were left to themselves the changes that were effected 
were irrational and immoral. Some of you know that the 
authors of our Srprtis or law books enumerate twelve kinds of 
sons who succeed their father. One of these is Kanina or the 
son of a virgin that was begotten before a girl was married 
and who in some cases was regarded as the son of her father 
and by some as the son of the husband whom she subsequently 
married. This shows that when the practice of marrying girls 
at a mature age prevailed some of them went wrong. And in 
all likelihood it was to serve this evil that the practice of 
marrying girls at an early age came into existence. Some of 
the old $sis lay down the ritual of marriage on the supposition 
that the bride was a grown-up girl, others after laying down the 
general rule add “ it would be better to marry a girl before 
maturity.” There are still others who did not approve of this 
new practice that was coming in, and laid down in express 
terms that only a mature girl should be married. So far the 
new change was not beyond the control of reason. But that 
control was soon lost; and it went on spreading over a wider 
area. The possibility of a girl going wrong before maturity 
was alone looked to and gradually early marriage became a 
stereotyped custom without reference to the reason that ushered 
it in; and the limit of age became lower and lower until now a 
child even a few months old is sometimes married. Thus, then, 
this change was not under the guidance and control of reason 
and was left to work itself out. The manifest evils of early 
marriage were entirely lost sight of, and early marriage came 
to be firmly rooted. 

Similarly the original motive that eventually led to female 
infanticide and the marriage of about a hundred girls or rnoro 
to one man was not bad. That motive was the anxiety of 
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parents to marry their girls into respectable families. But this 
was not under the guidance of reason ; and parents killed their 
daughters to avoid the disgrace of marrying them into low 
families or wedded them to husbands that saw them only once 
in their life. Similarly a too nice regard for female chastity 
not of the moral but physical kind, led to the proscription of 
widow-marriage, and no regard whatever was paid to the evil 
consequences which have come so glaringly under our 
observation. And the innumerable castes that we find at 
present owe their existence to the feeling of exclusiveness 
working itself out unchecked by national considerations. This 
is the result, then, when we allow certain influences to work 
themselves out and do not subject them to criticism at each 
step, and arrest their operation when it oversteps the bounds 
of reason. It will, therefore, not do to trust to the new 
circumstances in which we find ourselves now, to eradicate the 
prevailing evil customs. There must be discussion and decision 
and deliberate plans for the introduction of such changes only 
as are good and rational. 


TWO-FOLD OBJECT OF SOCIAL REFORM 


The reform movements that are going on have a two-fold 
object, viz., deliberate eradication of the prevailing evils and 
the prevention of others that the new causes which have come 
into operation may bring about if left to work silently. For 
the x>resent the first object is more important; but, as I stated 
at Sholapur, we have not been able to do very much towards 
its accomplishment. A European friend recently wrote to me 
that from all he had observed, it appeared to him that there 
was no strong force at the back of the Reform Movement; and 
we must acknowledge that this is true, looking to the persever¬ 
ing and energetic efforts and exertions made by Europeans 
whenever they have to introduce a reform. Most of us have 
read Morley’s Life of Cobden. Can we say that our exertions 
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can at all be compared with those which that great man and 
his co-adjutor Mr. Bright, went through, to convince people of 
the injustice of the Corn Laws. And the number of our people 
is so large and they are so impervious to ordinary influence, 
and the social practices we have to eradicate are so many, that 
more persistent efforts than those of Cobden and Bright must 
bo made by resolute men in all parts of the country to bring 
even a small minority of the people to the conviction that these 
practices are baneful. Since like the Corn Laws our agitation 
is not to culminate in legislation that will compel action, we 
must begin by introducing our doctrines into practice ourselves. 

Oftentimes the reproach has been cast at the Social Con¬ 
ference that there is any amount of talking there but very 
little action; and a danger which is likely to arise from 
inaction is that it will become a simple matter of routine with 
us to speak of matters of Social Reform, and for others to hear 
us, and becoming callous, we shall cease to be really enthusiastic 
about it ourselves. All this you will, I hope, bear seriously in 
mind. As I stated at Sholapur, we should form associations 
wherever we can; there should be lectures, discussions, 
pamphlets and leaflets ; and we should have a public opinion 
amongst ourselves which will prevent back-sliding. A large 
amount of money will also be wanted. But the question is 
44 Are there such resolute men amongst us who will work in 
the manner in which Cobden and Bright worked to bring 
about a reform in the Corn Laws ? ” If we have, or if we shall 
have, if not now, then only, in my opinion, the future interests 
of our country are safe; and if no such men arise our future 
must indeed be gloomy. 

As to the second object of Social Reform movement viz., 
keeping the influences now at work under the guidance and 
control of reason, a spirit of fair criticism prompted solely by 
the love of our country must be developed by us. Whenever 
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any evil principle finds introduction into society or a good 
principle is carried to excess, criticism ought to be brought 
to bear on it. For instance, it cannot be denied that the spread 
of the vice of drunkenness amongst the higher castes is due 
to the circumstances in which we find ourselves. The Social 
Conference and social reformers generally ought to condemn 
the practice in no hneasured terms. Again*, there are persons 
amongst us who secretly violate the rules of castes as regards 
eating and drinking but outwardly pose as orthodox persons. 
If the number of such men goes on increasing, demoralisation 
of Indian society must inevitably be the result. This also 
must be fearlessly criticised, if we have any regard for our 
future good. In this manner, as vve go on, other evils hitherto 
unheard of may come into existence, and the only remedy 
I can think of is that a regard for national interest must grow 
up amongst us and we should endeavour to do all that is 
possible to prevent the growth of any evil arising from these 
circumstances. 

IS THIS PESSIMISM? 

I am afraid in consequence of the remarks I have now made 
some of you will again call me a pessimist or at least say that 
a pessimistic tone pervades my observations. I am myself 
unable to see the justification of this title or of this view. I 
have never said that there is nothing good in us Hindus, or 
that we are not capable of rising ; nor have I said that we 
have done nothing in matters of reform. Though at Sholapur 
I stated that in our history we Hindus as a whole have shown 
no concern for national or corporate interests, or were not 
actuated by the national spirit or sentiment, and consequently 
allowed ourselves to be conquered by foreigners, still I did 
not say that the spirit of our military classes was ever 
permanently crushed, or that the learned, priestly, mercantile 
and other classes lost their peculiar excellences. After 
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the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Kushans had governed 
a large portion of the country for three or four 
centuries, a Hindu dynasty of Guptas rose to power and 
established itself over the whole of Northern India. The 
foreigners were driven out by Candragupta otherwise called 
Vikramftditya, the most famous prince of the dynasty. The 
occasion was seized by the Brahmans to regain the power over 
the people which they had lost through the influence of 
early Buddhism, and according to their lights, put the social 
system in order by remodelling their laws and institutions. 
The Honas or Huns who held power for some time in the 
country were put down by a prince of the name Yasodharman 
who ruled over North-Western Malwa and Rajputana. In 
modern times, Hindu domination was restored by the Sikhs 
in the North, and the Marathas in the South. In very early 
times, when the Aryans spread over the different parts of 
Northern India they appear to have had an aristocratic form 
of Government in sortie instances at l<^st. In the time of 
Buddha, while Magadha was governed by a prince and was 
an absolute monarchy, the Vajjis or Vrjjis, K§atriya inhabitants 
of a neighbouring province formed a Republic. Such other 
republics are also spoken of. And the system of giving to 
the provinces in which certain Ksatriya tribes had settled, 
the name of the tribe itself must have originated from the 
fact of their being joint owners of the provinces, i. e., having 
a Republican form of government. Thus the country in which 
Paficalas lived was called PahcSlla, and that in which Kuravas 
lived Kuravas. In Western countries these aristocratic 
republics became democracies and existed as such for a long 
time and political ideas and institutions were highly developed. 
In India they soon became absolute monarchies and ever 
remained as such and the political growth of the country was 
arrested. To this result ecclesiastical absolutism that was 
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established at the same time also contributed since it checked 
freedom of thought and action. 

You will thus see that I do not. and cannot deny us the 
capacity for assimilating the national sentiment and working 
for the promotion of national interests. But the progress 
we have made during the last sixty years since we became 
subject to the new influences, and in Bengal during the last 
150 years, has not been considerable, as I have shown in the 
Sholapur address. One cannot help coming to this conclusion 
when one carefully observes what is going on about one. If 
for declaring this openly, one is to be called a pessimist, 
verily truth itself is pessimistic and I believe it will do us 
good if rough pessimistic truth were dinned into one’s ears 
instead of smooth optimistic falsehood. The former will 
rouse us to action, the latter will send us to sleep again, though 
there is no question the new causes that come into operation 
have awakened us. Consider for a moment how the Japanese 
have completely transformed themselves within the short 
space of 35 years. A Japanese scholar whom I met in Poona 
a few days ago told me that before the transformation took 
place, i.e., 35 years ago, there was no connubium or inter¬ 
marriages between the military and mercantile classes but now 
this distinction has been obliterated. The Japanese are a 
unique people, and I do not think it is possible for us to make 
progress at their rate ; but still during the twice and five 
times as many years that we have been under the same influences 
as they—not the same I should say, but under far stronger 
and better influences, since we have been positively receiving 
education at the hands of a European nation, we might be 
expected to drop the connubial distinction between at least 
the minor sub-divisions of the same caste. But we have not 
done it. Now, gentlemen, believe me when I say that I do not 
feel offended in the least when a pessimistic tone is discovered 
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in my remarks, but what I want to drive out by referring 
to this matter is that our people have somehow become fond 
of praise. They even allow themselves to be misled by 
certain foreigners who indulge them lavishly with it. I? or 
progress what is wanted is discontent with the present 
condition—and praise bestowed upon us and believed in by 
us is calculated to make us self-satisfied and unwilling to 
make an effort to rise. It is to warn my hearers of this 
weakness that I have alluded to the matter. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you that the great 
discovery of the nineteenth-century—the law of evolution—is 
receiving confirmation from every side. The law implies 
that there has been throughout the universe a progress in 
the material as well as the spiritual world from the simple to 
the complex, from the dead to the living, from good to better, 
from the irrational to the rational. This is the law of God, and 
if instead of obstinately changing to what is bad and irrational, 
we move forwards to what is good and rational, we shall bo 
obeying the law of the Universe and co-operating with God. 
If, however, we continue to go down from what is bad to 
what is worse, from good to bad and from the rational to 
irrational, as we have been doing for so many centuries, we 
shall have to seek another universe to live in. 
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A NOTE ON THE AGE OF MARRIAGE AND ITS 
CONSUMMATION ACCORDING TO HINDU 
RELIGIOUS LAW 




This essay with its Appendices was originally published by 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself in a pamphlet form in the year 
1891, in connection with the controversy on the Age of Consent 
Bill, then before the Indian Legislative Council. [N. B. U.] 

I 

The question is whether intercourse immediately after 
maturity 1 is necessary according to the Hindu religious law. 

(i) Manu says:— 



«T 4&IT # 

Chap. IX. Verse 89. 

“ The maiden may even remain till death in the [father’s] 
house after maturity ; but he should never give her to one who 
has no merits.” 

On this the oldest commentator Medhatithi observes: “ A 

maiden is not to be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she 
is not to be given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious 
bridegroom is not to be had ” ; I 

* srrcr. • 

(ii) Again :— 

3r4 g srcsr Rf^ll 

Manu IX. 90. 

1 The expressions maturity, puberty, and grown up are in this note used to 
denote that stage in the growth of a girl in which a certain physical phenomenon 
has begun to appear. 
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“ After matarity she should wait for three years ; and after 
that marry a suitable husband herself.” 

(iii) BaudhSyana also says the same thing : 

^ 3 ^frmji 

IV. 1. 14. 

“ For three years after puberty she should wait for her 
father’s order; and then in the fourth year marry a suitable 
husband herself.” 

(iv) Vasistha’s Sutras, XVII. 67 and 68 are to the same effect. 

(v) Gobhilaputra in the Gphyasamgraha says 

5(|gwffir 5TT SPT^WifiWtW. 11 

Gobbillya Gp. So., Ed- Bibl. Indica, p. 839. 

“ A girl is called Nagaika (naked) as long as she has not 
arrived at maturity. After maturity rihe is Anagnika (not 
naked). He should give that Anagnika girl [in marriage]. 

(vi) Hirapyake&in lays down in his Gphya Sutra that a 
young man should, after finishing his education, marry, with 
the consent of his parents, an Anagnika or grow n up girl who 
is chaste and of the same caste with him ; ( ? * ITT T fT 3Tr5Tr ^* 

s#t*KT aSWlftnffoU )• _ _ 

1 (another reading). 

9 q uHAMfllWH is the refulin & °f "»y Manuscript, oe another, dated 1706 
Bala found by me in the City of Poona, and of the Poona Hlranyakdin 
Brahmans generally. It is alee the reading of three of Dr. Kirste’s six Manuscripts. 
The compound cannot be dissolved into «*Trn and (tRUTT 

=9) as in that case it would be by Pdnini Vl.Jh :G. 

Besides if were the correct reading, the following adjective SSRlftoft 
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These texts show that the principal Hindu legislators allow 
of a girl remaining unmarried till after she has arrived at a 
certain stage of growth, and three of them limit the period for 
which she may so remain to three years. She may thus 3ave 
no connection with a man for three years after puberty. 

(vii) And Mann specifically allows a girl to renzain unmarried 
till the age of twelve. For, says he 

IX. 94. 

“ A man thirty years old should marry a girl pleasing to him, 
of the age of twelve years.” 

Taken in connecion with the texts already quoted, this means 
that he should marry her even if she has already become mature, 
i. e., she can remain without connection till the age of twelve. 


II 

But these texts do not show that the legislators allow of a 
grown up girl remaining without connection with a man after 
marriage. The following bear on that point. 

wr?rr susrcra i 

Asvalayana Gphyasatra, I. 8.10—11. 


‘ chaste * * who has had no intercourse ’ ‘ would be useless ; fora or one 

who has not arrived at the particular physical stage is necessarily chaste. The 
commentator Matrdatta, in Dr. Kirste’s Edition at least, takes SflfJfaJT 

as the reading, which is also the reading of three of Dr. Kirste’s Manuscripts; 
but curiously enough ho explains the word as “ who is about to 

arrive at the physical stage, ” and “ who is fit to be denuded,” 

and Srgsrrd u fit to have intercourse.” Evidently he had a conception of the 
sense that the context requires, but had a bad reading before him. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that 93fldl«vftN»r is the correct reading. 
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[After the bride has been taken to the house of the bride¬ 
groom] , the two should not eat corn of certain species t noi 
taste salt, should be chaste, i. e., have no intercourse, adorn 
themselves and sleep on the floor for three nights, or twelve 
nights, or for a year, since thus the wife comes to have the 
Gotra of her husband (leaving that of her father). 

(ii) sNrstc * fagsrgfcncri fe<i*wrcRn i 

• Paraskara, Grhya Sutra I. 8. 1. 

“ For one year [after the day of marriage] they should not 
have conjugal intercourse, or for twelve nights, or six; or at 
least three. 

(iii) Sahkhayana, Apastamba, Hiranyakesin. Khadira, and 
Gobhila impose Brahmacarya or abstinence only for three nights, 
after the day of marriage in some cases or after the bride is 
taken home in others. 

Now the very fact of the imposition of abstinence from inter¬ 
course by all these authors of Gj-hyasBtras, shows the existence 
of a possibility of the intercourse. And since it cannot be 
contended that there is such a possibility when the married 
girl is in a condition in which the physical occurrence has not 
yet taken place, it must be concluded that the marriage 
ritual prescribed by these authors presupposes the girl to be in 
a condition of puberty. And the rule expressly laid down by 
Gobhilaputra and Hirapyakesin, and the observation of Medhati- 
thi quoted above confirm this view. And even a living Bengal 
Pandit, Candrakanta TarkalamkSra, in his comment on the 
passage in Gobhila which imposes abstinence observes 

Ed. in Bibl. Ind. p. 827. 

i. e., “Under a system implied by such texts as ‘A man thirty 
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years old should marry a girl twelve years old that is pleasing 
to him,’ intercourse is not impossible.” 

The authors of the Sutras proceed next to prescribe inter¬ 
course after the completion of the period of abstinence together 
with the ritual to be observed at the time. Apastamba 

(III. 8. 10) rules that it should take place in the latter part of 
the fourth night; and prescribes the repetition of certain other 
Mantras (III. 8. 10) on the occasion of another intercourse 
immediately after a monthly course, 1 which portion of the 
ceremony corresponds to the GarbhildhSna or conception cere¬ 
mony of the present day. HirSpyakesin’s directions are 

precisely the same. SahkhUyana (I. 19.1) allows of it im¬ 
mediately after a monthly course only ( ^sJ3<WIH) with the 
Garbhadhana ceremonies; and Khadira (p. 385, S. B. E.,Yol. 
XXIX, p. 385, --ftjf¥T^), and Paraskara (I. 11. 7 do 

the same. Gobhila notices the first rule which we find in 

Apastamba and Hiranyakesin by saying “ according to some 
there should be intercourse after the first three nights” 
(areaf firc ra ra fore $5*1%); and then lays down his own rule that 
“the time for intercourse is immediately after a monthly 
course” ( I p. 346, Ed. 

Bibl. Ind). 

It will thus be seen that the authors of the Grhyasntras, whose 
rules presuppose marriage after puberty, prescribe abstinence 
for the first three nights after marriage or after the bride is 
taken away to the bridegroom’s house; some provide for inter¬ 
course on the fourth night, but the majority on the occasion 
of a monthly course. Whether the monthly course meant is 
the one immediately after marriage is doubtful; but there is a 

1 Tho time meant when intercourse is prescribed by the use of the expression 
or which I have translated by “ on the occasion of or immediately 

after a monthly course” is from the fourth, or according to some, the fifth night 
after the beginning of the monthly course to the sixteenth inclusive. 
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strong reason, as will be shown hereafter, to believe that they 
meant any monthly course generally, even long after marriage. 
In any case, there is no ground for saying that they presoribe 
intercourse at the first monthly course after marriage. But 
Asvalftyana and Paraskara extend the period of abstinence 
expressly to one year as the most righteous course, wherefore 
it follows that the postponement of the consummation of a 
marriage that has already taken place, for one year at least after 
puberty is not opposed to the Hindu religious law. 

Ill 

But marriages after puberty have now become unknown 
among the higher castes, and are considered to be opposed to 
the DharmasSStra. A girl is married before she has grown up; 
and it is contended that the religious books render it obligatory 
to consummate the marriage immediately after puberty-or the 
first monthly course, though in practice it is not done in many 
cases in various parts of the country. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the texts relied upon. They are of this nature :~ 

s Kffi T g lT % frrgw^TT T^TT^gtfcT II 

Vasi^tha. 

“A father should give his girl in marriage while in the 
immature condition, being afraid of her attaining puberty; 
for if she remains with him in a condition of puberty, the 
father incurs sin.” 

But this is felt to be too tame. Hence another text is quoted 
from Yama by recent writers on the domestic ceremonies, 
which is as follows : 

5R*qr > 
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“ The father of the girl who remains in the house unmarried 
incurs the sin of murdering a Brahman. The girl should choose 
for herself. Therefore he should get his girl married before 
she arrives at maturity.” . 

But this must have been regarded as extravagant even by 
those who believe in infant marriages only as legal; for they 
prescribe no heavier penance for the offending father than 
feeding a few Brahmans, and giving them presents ; or simply 
giving one cow. If the father is rich, however, he has to give 
away as many cows as the courses passed by the girl without 
marriage.—See Samskfirakaustubha on the marriage ceremony—. 

But the peculiarity of our religious law is that a text is always 
found to justify any new custom that obtains currency ; and 
often times it happens that the texts quoted by the writers of 
Digests are not found in the extant copies of the works from 
which they profess to quote them. In those cases where a text 
is not available, our theologians twist the senses of those which 
exist in a manner to serve the purpose. But of course this 
argument cannot be used at present. Still in the face of the 
texts quoted by me from Manu, Gobhilaputra, Hiranyakesin, 
Vasistha and Baudliftyana, the texts declaratory of the obligatory 
nature of infant marriages, cannot, even according to the 
orthodox rules of interpretation, be allowed full swing. The 
author of the Nirpayasindhu attempts a reconciliation, and says 
that marriage after the age of ten is prohibited ; but in con¬ 
sideration of the texts of Manu, Baudh5yana, and others, 
marriages at twelve and sixteen, even if the attainment of 
maturity becomes known, are allowable in those cases in which 
the legal giver of the girl does not exist. fawriic# r%n£r 

fSrfas;: i arerifa anprftrofe f^ ). 

But there is no reason whatsoever why the late marriages 
should be restricted to those cases. Manu and others do not, 
in prescribing them, speak of the non-existence of the father 
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or other givers. The only fair way is to regard both as equally 
legal, according to the well known orthodox rule, that when 
contradictory precepts such as that ' ho should offer oblations 
after sunrise ” and “ he should offer oblations before sunrise ” 
exist, one is at liberty to follow whichever he chooses. Thus 
then marriages after puberty are allowable and not opposed to 
the Hindu religious law. 

IV 

The texts as regards the other point are of this nature : 

*l*fr*R*J& IfSrfa I (Bj-haspati quoted by Nanda Papdita 
in the SamskSranirijaya). 

“ He should perform the conception ceremony immediately 
after a monthly course.” 

(Gautama as quoted by 

Candractujla and Kamalakara). 

“ He should have intercourse immediately after a monthly 
course, or on any day except those which are prohibited.” 

Texts such as these provide only for the ceremony being 
performed and intercourse being had immediately after a 
course; but do not require that the thing should take place 
after the first course. And no'text has been brought forward 
by the authors of the seven or eight Nibandhas or Digests 
I have consulted, which expressly enjoins the conception 
ceremony or intercourse on the occasion of the first course. 

But there are others of the nature of the following: 

ParaSara. 

1 (another reading). 

69 [ R, Gv Bhandarkai’s Works, Vol II] 
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“ He who, though living in the same place with his wife, does 
not cohabit with her on the occasion of a monthly course incurs 
the deadly sin of killing an embryo; there is no doubt about 


This text is quoted as from Parasara by Nanda Pap^ita, 
Kamalakara, Anantadeva, and Candracada. Nanda Pandita 
observes—with reference to a text of Manu (III. 45) which 
inculcates that “ a man shall always cohabit with his wife on 
the occasion of her courses, being devoted to her, and go to her 
with the vow of generating a son, except on certain holy days,” 
—that this precept is mandatory and he must go ; for it is laid 
down that he commits a sin if he does not; and in proof of this 
he quotes the above text from Parasara. The obligation to have 
intercourse on the occasion of courses rests upon precepts like 
this which threaten a man with sinfulness; and since the 
statement is general, it admits apparently of being made 
applicable to all courses, even the first; and the view that the 
consummation of marriage must be effected at the first course, 
can, if at all, be based only on these precepts. At any rate no 
other text bearing on the point has been brought forward by 
the authors I have consulted; and it is not likely that the 
Bengal author, Kaghunandana, whose Sarhskaratattva is not 
available here, should have said anything different from what 
Nanda Pandita and the rest have said. 

Now though this precept of Parasara and others like it 
render intercourse compulsory on the occasion of mo nthly courses, 
still it can come into operation only when the door is opened 
for it; and that door can be opened only by the Garbhadhana or 
conception ceremony, which is indispensable. For a text, 
quoted from a Snifti attributed to Asvalayana by Nanda Pandita 
and Kamalakara, says :— 
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“ If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not done, he (a son) who 
is born of her becomes unclean or sinful. 

But we are not told by the authors of the Digests that it 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course, as the 
texts adduced only require its being performed immediately 
after a course. And we have seen that the authors of the 
GrhyaSQtras, SahkhSyana, Khadira, Paraskara, and Gobhila 
leave the matter equally indefinite. The Parisian or appendix of 
Asvalfiyana G|hya, which takes up points omitted in the SQtra 
itself and is manifestly later than the latter, gives however a 
more definite indication of what is meant. The Garbhadhana 
ceremony according to Narayanabhatta, the author of a ritual 
for the (tgvedins, consists of two parts; (1) the kindling and 
consecration of the fire and throwing oblations into it of cooked 
rice and ghee in honour of certain deities; and (2) the rites pre¬ 
paratory to the actual intercourse, which are directed to be 
performed at night, when both the husband and wife well 
dressed have seated themselves on a bedstead. These, however, 
since priests are wanted to repeat the sacred formulas, are gone . 
through, as a matter of fact, during day time along with the first 
part of the ceremony, the physical portion intended to be con¬ 
secrated by thoso rites, being made to stand over till the night. 

Now with reference to the time, when these two parts, which 
in the Parisissta are mentioned one after the other, and called 
Prajapatya and Garbhalabhana respectively, should be per¬ 
formed, the author of the work lays down the following 
rules :— 

a 3TOjfw3tD BW I P Kgmi 1 ^ &c. 

“ Now for the Prajapatya ceremony of a woman after acourse. 

On the occasion of the first course, on an auspicious day he 
should &c.” 
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“ Now for the Garbhalabhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night” &c. &c. 

Here, evidently, the author of the Pari&i$ta looks.upon these 
ceremonies as distinct from each other, and directs that the 
first, consisting of the consecration of the fire and the oblations, 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course; but 
the second, which must be followed by intercourse, on the 
occasion of a course. The omission here of the word 5T*W or 
“first” is evidently intentional, and shows that the ceremony 
introductory to intercourse need not be performed on the 
occasion of the first course, but may be delayed to any 
subsequent 1 one. The general statements of the authors of the 
Sutras and the indefinite texts quoted above should, in the light 
of this, be understood to mean the same thing. 

Now, if the ceremony introductory to intercourse and intend¬ 
ed to consecrate it may thus be delayed, surely the operation of 
Par&sara’s command to cohabit with one’s wife on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo, 
must be delayed also ; and the text cannot be considered as 
over-riding the Sutras or Parisi@(as and rendering the liberty 
allowed by these entirely nugatory. But supposing it is render¬ 
ed nugatory and the rule of Parasara is in undisputed possession 
of the field, its province must be determined, according to the 
usual orthodox principle, as what remains after assigning to 
whatever exceptions it may have, their own proper place. And 
the rule has many exceptions. 

(1) One of them is contained in the text itself. According to 
Nanda Pai^lita, because the word i. o., ‘ 1 living in the 

1 The omission of the word 5PW in the case of leaving 

only, is construed by some as signifying that the ceremony should be repeated on 
the occasion of each course. But iu such a ease we should expect 
as W8 have ( p. 301, Ed. Blbl. Ind ), *nfa p. 306 &c. 
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same place ” is used, a husband does not render himself sinful, 
if he does not have intercourse in consequence of his being at 
a distance from her ( *1 I )• 

Again Yy&sa says :— 

( 2 ) ^tt JlwrSFsn* ^*3 > 

3 -qww&i ii 

“ If a man is suffering from a disease, or is imprisoned', or 
away in a foreign country, he is free from the sin of killing 
an embryo, [if ho has no intercourse] on the occasion of 
a course of women, and also when he abstains on certain 
junctures.” 

(3) The following verse from VySsa is quoted by Kamal&kara, 
Anantadeva, and CandracQda. 

d^g^cr «pn3. i 

“ He should avoid intercourse with his wife when she is old, 
barren, or ill-behaved, or when her children die, or when she 
has not yet arrived at the peculiar stage of life, or when she 
gives birth to daughters only or has many sons.” 


(4) Aooording to Anantadeva and also Nanda Papijita, the 
Vedic basis of ParSsara’s precept is the statement that a man is 
born with three sorts of liabilities. He owes to the gods a 
sacrifice, to the manes, offspring, and to the Rjis, the chaste life 
of a student. His liability to the manes he discharges when he 
begets a son ; so that ParSsara’s precept is binding on him only 
till the birth of his eldest son. His other sons are the results 
of his own appetencies, and there is no religious obligation as 
to their being begotten. Nanda Papcjita quotes Manu IX. 
106,7 in support of this. 

The province of the rule is thus limited in these various 
respects according to the writers of the Digests 1 have consulted. 
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But the following also must be regarded as other exceptions :— 

(5) The precept of Asval&yana and Paraskara in their Gyhya 
Sutras that the married couple should observe abstinence for 
one year as explained above. This, however, is given by 
Vijnanesvara in the Mit3k$ara under I. 81, as a reason for 
interpreting the texts enjoining intercourse as permissive ; 
(see below). 

(6) The following text from BaudhSyana : 

** He who does not cohabit with his wife for three years 
after "She attains puberty incurs sin equal to that of the killing 
of an embryo. There is no doubt about this.” 

Parasara denounces one who does not resort to his wife after 
she attains puberty generally ; Baudhayana denounces one who 
does not do so for three years; i. e., according to him, he who 
observes abstinence for less than three years incurs no sin. If 
Parftsara’s rule is allowed full scope, Baudhftyana’s will have to 
be set aside ; while if the latter is followed, the former is not 
set aside bilt obtains the scope left uncovered by the latter. In 
this way of construing them both are allowed scope ; and this 
is the usual way of settling such points in the Hindu Sftstras. 

Thus the Hindu religious law allows the consummation of 
marriage being deferred for three years after a girl attains 
puberty. 

This is the conclusion one can fairly come to, in my opinion, 
taking the precepts of Byhaspati, Gautama, Manu, and Parasara 
quoted or translated at the beginning of this section, as 
mandatory or binding. But this nature is denied to them by 
Sridhara, the commentator on the BhSgavata. In his comment 
on XI. 5. 11, he says in substance that there can be no 
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command in a sacred book about a thing which one does from bis 
own natural desire. It would be absurd to think that a sacred 
precept was wanted to tell a man to drink water when he was 
thirsty. When, therefore, notwithstanding this, there are 
precepts such as that “a man should eat the flesh of five species 
of five-clawed animals” ( TOT TOW ), what is meant 

is that the flesh of no other species of five-clawed animals is to 
be eaten but of these five. And even then the eating of 
the flesh of the five is not enjoined as necessary; for it depends 
upon one’s own desire. So the sense of the precept is : If 
ono wishes to eat the flesh of five-clawed animals at all, he 
should eat that of these five and not of others ; i. o., a man is 
allowed to eat the flesh of the five but not compelled.” Pre¬ 
cisely similar is the case with the precept one should have 
intercourse with his wife on the occasion of a monthly course.” 
This is a thing which no sacred books are wanted to direct a 
man to do; for his passions lead him to it. What is meant 
then by the precept is that one should not satisfy his passion 
at any other time or elsewhere but on that occasion and with 
his wife only. The act'is not enjoined as necessary, but only 
the occasion and the subject are defined ; for the act depends 
upon the desire. So then the precept comes to this that if one 
desires to have intercourse, he should have it with his wife 
only and on a particular occasion only; but he is not compelled 
to have it on that oocasion. The precept therefore is simply 
permissive. If it is permissive and a man may have intercourse 
or not as he likes, why is it that ParSsara accuses one, who 
abstains, of the “deadly sin of killing an embryo?” What 
Par&sara means is that that man only is guilty of sin who 
desiring to have intercourse abstains from it, simply because 
he does not like his wife or hates her.' 


i *3 3R?ni^n^n%T i 
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This is Sridhara’s view, and KS&xn&tha UpadhySiya, the 
author of the Dharmasindhu, agrees with it. VijnSnesvara in the 
Mitak^ara gives the same under I. 81, but remarks that “Bharuci, 
VisvarQpa and others do not approve of it ” and proceeds to 
give their reasons. He does not say decidedly what his own 
opinion is ; which shows at any rate that he sees the force of 
the view which makes the precept permissive only. He must 
therefore be considered as allowing his followers to choose 
either of the two views. 

Thus the points I have endeavoured to make out in this 
Section are these v — 

1. That the texts prescribing the Garbhftdhfcna ceremony and 
intercourse do not provide that they should come off on the 
occasion of the first monthly course, but leave the matter 
indefinite. 

2. That if those indefinite texts are understood in connection 
with the statement in the Asvakiyana Grhyaparisi$ta, they must 
be regarded as leaving it to the option of the person concerned 
when to perform the ceremony. 

3. That since Parasara’s text and others of that nature can¬ 
not override the Parisiyta, they must be regarded as coming 
into force after the Garbhadhana ceremony whenever it may be 
performed. 

4. That there are many exceptions to Parasara’s precept, 
one of these being that contained in a text of BaudhSyana, in 
virtue of which a man may abstain from intercourse for less 
than three years. 

srprori i.srg 
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5. That the authors of some of the GrhyasQtras enjoin 
abstinence for one year after puberty. 

6. That the precepts enjoining intercourse are permissive 
only according to the views of authors of great repute. 


V. 


It will be seen that Maria in his text III. 45 as interpreted 
by Nanda Papdita, and in IX. 106-7, as also Yajnyavalkya in 
I. 80, mean to enjoin on a man the duty of begetting a son. 
Nanda Partita and Anantadeva taking their stand on a Yedic 
text interpret the precept of ParSiara as having force only until 
a man has got a son. Other texts inculcate abstinence when the 
wife has become old or has not arrived at the peculiar stage of 
growth. From all this and much more that one may find in 
the religious books, it is evident that in prescribing intercourse, 
the law-givers have no other objeot in view than to provide for 
the birth of a son. And even the junctures at which one 
should have intercourse in order that a goofe son may be 
born are carefully mentioned. The son plays an important 
part in the religious and domestic life of a Hindu. The 
law-givers must, therefore, be supposed to have harmonized 
their procepts with the teachings of the great Hindu medical 
authorities. Susruta tells us that a man reaches the full 
development of his physical capacities at the age of 
twenty-five, and a woman at the age of sixteen, 1 though 
the courses of the latter begin according to him at twelve.* 


l gJTtsrnft g i 
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And later on in describing the treatment necessary, if a 
girl suffers from a peculiar disease previous to the 
establishment of intercourse, he uses the word which 

the commentator Dalvapa interprets as a girl who has reached 
the age of sixteen. 1 Similarly V&gbhata says in the Agt&nga- 
sarhgraha, that “ a man twenty-five years old should act with 
the view of begetting a son when she [his wife] is sixteen 
years old. For it is then, that being themselves vigorous, 
they generate a vigorous child; while a foetus placed by one 
who is less than twenty-five years old in a girl who is less than 
sixteen, either dies in the womb or becomes a short-lived, 
weak, unhealthy, insignificant child, or a deformed child. ” 3 
According to V&gbhata also, the peculiar physical condition is 
reached at twelve. Hence Manu enjoins marriage at twelve 
i. e., about the time of or immediately after puberty, and he 
and others allow of a girl remaining unmarried for three years 
after puberty, i. e., till she arrives at the age of sixteen. In a 
text quoted from the MahSbhSrata in the Nirnayasindhu “a 
man thirty years old is directed to marry a girl sixteen years 
old.” 3 And hence also does Baudhayana allow abstinence from 
intercourse with a wife for three years after maturity i. e., till 
becoming sixteen years old, when she is able to bear a healthy 
and strong child. These are indications that the sacred writers 



2 Mteqqqfa r ’rarfSrerflNrfc 3^: swl 
^ STrars ftqf SffPTrT. I 


is the reading in the two copies of the Nirnayasindhu that 


I have consulted. But a woman sixteen years old cannot be a NagnikS, 


according to the ordinary state of things; wherefore 
must be the correct reading. 
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had their eye on the teachings of Hindu medical science. If 
so, all the other indefinite texts must be interpreted so as to 
harmonize with these teachings. 

The following passage in Susruta has the same sense as that 
quoted from Vagbhata :— 



*13^5% gHFmi f«prer?r 11 

srnft srrHft* sfttsrresr i 

cH:HKc<inf gti tg rat n*»Nrrc h ^rc^ii 


X. 13. 


“ When a man before he has reached the age of twenty-five, 
places an embryo in a girl less than sixteen years old, it dies 
while in the womb. Or if a child is born at all, it will nob 
live long ; and if it lives, it will be weak. Therefore one 
should not cause a man to place an embryo in an undeveloped 


girl. ” 


When a writer such as Susruta who is considered inspired, 
says this so distinctly, it is treating the R?is most irreverently 
to assort that they command the placing of an embryo in a 
girl eleven or twelve years old. It will be tantamount to 
accusing them of ignorance. 

But apart from this consideration, if the sole object of the 
legislators is to provide for the birth of a son possessed of. 
capacity, in order to carry out their instructions in the spirit 
in which they are conveyed, we must see at what age a girl is 
able to bear a healthy child. And the old Hindu medical 
authors tell us that it is sixteen. Modern science also teaches 
that if a girl is violated before she reaches full development, 
she often becomes incapable of bearing a child ; and when she 
does give birth to one, it is weak and unhealthy. This full 
development is not reached before the age of twenty. But it 
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is certain that before the age of fourteen a girl is not in a 
condition to give birth to a healthy child. These are not matters 
of speculation but of practical experience. By performing the 
GarbhadhSna ceremony, therefore, when a girl is ten, eleven, 
or thirteen years of age, the Hindus most irreverently defeat 
the object of the B$is under the pretence of following their 
commands. The endeavour, therefore, to compel them to keep 
a girl untouched before the age of twelve should be welcomed 
by them as being conceived quite in the spirit of the old R?is. 
If it succeeds, it will make them more faithful followers of 
those sages, and more essentially religious Hindus, than in 
these corrupt times they are. 


Thus the general results we arrive at as regards consumma¬ 
tion of marriage are these 

1. That no text has been brought forward by Vijnanesvara, 
Kamalakara, Nanda Parnjita, Anantadeva, Mahesabhafcta, Candra- 
cQ<Ja, and Kasinatha UpadhySya enjoining the Garbhadhana or 
consummation ceremony on the occasion of the first or any 
specific course, and that the Asvalayana Grhyaparisisfa allows 
the liberty of performing it at any time. 

2. That the texts which by some are construed as containing 
mandatory precepts as to intercourse on the occasion of a 
course have been interpreted by others as involving permissive 
preoepts only. 

3. That even if the precepts are regarded as mandatory, 
their operation must be delayed for one year after puberty in 
accordance with some Gjhyasutras, and for three years in 
accordance with a text of Baudh&yana. 

4. That this delay is quite what on,e might expect in view 
of the facts that marriage can according to the Dharmas&stra be 
deferred for three years after puberty, and that the rituals con- 
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tained in the Grhyasatras, especially that of Apastamba 
and Hirapyakesin presuppose a girl’s having arrived at maturity. 

5. That this conclusion as regards delay in the consum¬ 
mation of marriage is confirmed by the circumstance that the 
sacred writers seem to have their eye on the doctrine of Hindu 
medical science that a girl is not in a condition to give birth to 
a healthy child before the age of sixteen. 

6. That the consummation of marriage only when the girl 
has fully developed is quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
R?i legislators, as the begetting of a son able to do credit to the 
father is their sole object, and its early consummation is entirely 
opposed to their spirit as the result of it is barrenness or weak 
and sickly children. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE 


I have also found in Sir Raja Radhakantadeva’s Sabda- 
kalpadruma an extract from Raghunandana’s Samskartattva on 
the Garbhadhana ceremony. Raghunandana quotes Gobhila’s 
Sotra given by me above at p. 542 (&c.) and 
observes:— 


3Rg; s ra rs w qgjft*!: i crRrforcfrr tor i 

a ranft fa Horror n 


“ Rtu is the time fitted for generating offspring. That is the 
condition, and he should go [ to his wife ] when that condition 
exists. If he does not, he incurs sin ; therefore* this is a manda¬ 
tory precept. For it is said in a Smpti: ‘That dull fellow who 
does not go to his wife on the occasion of a monthly course, 
though she is at hand, incurs [ the sin of ] killing an embryo 
at each monthly course’.” 


It will be seen that he does not tell us in express terms to 
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perform the ceremony on the first occasion, but says the same 
thing as Nanda Pan<Jita and the rest; so that I need not repeat 
in detail what I have said in connection with that point. If it 
is a mandatory precept, its operation must be delayed for the 
three years allowed by BaudhSyana, or the one year allowed by 
some of the authors of the Gfhyasotras. But it is not mandatory 
but permissive according to other authors. 

In this extract, Raghunandana refutes the view of Bhava- 
devabhatta on a certain point; while Raghunandana’s view on 
that point is again refuted by Candrakilnta Tarkalamkara ( see 
p. 541), the editor of the Gobhilasutra (p. 347). Thus, as 
already pointed out by Mr. Justice Telang, Raghunandana is 
not regarded as infallible in Bengal, nor, it may be added, any 
other author of a Digest. 
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APPENDIX A 


( ON MR. TARKACOpAMANUS PAMPHLET ) 

My attention has been called to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Sasadhara Tarkaetujamani, a Bengali gentleman, on the rites of 
GarbhadMna. Mr. TarkacQdamapi devotes a large portion of it 
to the explanation of the ceremony with which I am not 
concerned. 

Though I have on the strength of the little penance prescribed 
for the omission of the Garbhadhana considered the ceremony 
as necessary, still Mr. TarkactKjamapi makes such an awful 
thing of it, that it is desirable to go into the matter further. 
“ In all religious books” says he, “ whether they be Vedas, 
Smrtis, Purapas, rituals or commentaries, this ceremony has 

been emphatically insisted on.We may therefore safely 

conclude that Garbhadhana has ever been an essential part of 
our religion ; ” pp. 11, 12. 


But Asval&yana does not prescribe it in his Grhyasutra which 
is intended for the followers of the {tgveda, and therefore 
Narayana the authoi* of the commentary says:— 







“ Some are of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be per¬ 
formed, since it is not prescribed by the Acarya (teacher). 
Others hold that it should be performed in the manner shown 
by Saunaka. ” 


Thus then not only is it not 44 emphatically insisted on ” 
but not even prescribed ; and this “essential part of our 
religion ” may not be performed at all. 
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Again, he says, “ Nay, there are so many observances to be 
gone through that they would take up the whole day and a few 
hours of the night in the bargain. Garbhadhana is thus not an 
ordinary or common ceremony, ” p. 14. 

No, the ceremony does not take more than about two, some¬ 
times three hours ; while at night, it is all an affair of women 
and religious formalities are not gone through. Garbhsdhana 
is a most ordinary ceremony, at least in this part of the country. 
A good many orthodox people even do not perform it; and I 
learn it is not gone through in Gujarat. 

But Mr. TarkactidSmani reaches the climax in tne 
following:—“ The harms arising from the sins and crimes, such 
as child-murder, in the opinion of the Hindus are less serious 
than those of not performing Garbhadhana at the proper 
time, ” p. 21. 

I must protest against this wholesale vilification of the 
Hindu race. At any rate whatever it may be in Bengal, 
the Hindus on this side of the country do not consider the 
harm arising from crimes such as child-murder to be less 
serious than that arising from the omission of Garbhadhana. 
Neither is the reason given by Mr. Tarkacodamani at all true. 
He says “ sins and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by 
ponances, but to neglect performing a Samskara makes our life 
unholy for both this life and the next and no penances can save 
us. ” But a penanco, ridiculously light, can save ns. For the 
penance for the omission of Garbhadhana is:— 



*tt frsrr larfajVsR qfcn II 

“ If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not performed, he who is 
born [of the woman] is polluted; the husband should, if he 
has not done it, give a cow to a Brahman and perform 
Puihsavana (the next sacrament)”. 
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This is a text quoted as from AsvalSyana by Nanda Pandita 
and Kamalakara ; and we see from it that the penance for the 
omission of GarbhadhSna is the giving to a Brahman of one oow 
the price of which is about a Rupee and a half; while the 
penance for child-murder is a life of the most abject and 
‘humiliating self-mortification for twelve years (see Yajnyavalkya, 
III. 251). And still this Hindu gentleman does, not scruple to 
say that his countrymen consider the harms arising from 
child-murdor to be less serious than those arising from the 
omission of Garbhfidhana ! 

Passing over other such things that I find in the pamphlet, 
I will notice the texts that Mr. TarkacUglamapi brings forward 
to show that the Garbhadhftna must be performed on the occasion 
of * the first course and cannot be delayed. He quotes what he 
calls Mantras in connection with this ceremony, one of which 
only I will give here. 


“ O lamp of the heavens, a bow to thee ; 0 thou, who givest 
warmth to the Universe, a bow to thee ; do accept, O sun, this 
offering ( of water, flowers &c.,) on the occasion of the feast in 
celebration of the new event or flowers. ” 


There are three more verses just of this stamp ; and these are 
quoted from Bhavadeva a writer on the domestic ceremonies of 
the Samavedins of Bengal. Now in the first place, Mr. 
Cudamapi tells us (p. 5 ) that “ all the Mantras in this con¬ 
nection are taken from Rgveda. ” Are these five verses taken 
from the Rgveda ? Do they occur there ? They certainly do 
not in the Rgveda known to the world. Does not their 
language show that they belong quite to a profane age ? At the 
most you may call them Paurfipika Mantras or Mantras taken 
from the Puranas. And they are not used in connection with 
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the Garbh&dhilna ceremony on this side of the country, and are 
not given by NarSyanabhatta, Anantadeva, Mahesabhafta, or 
Candracu(.la. And such a thing must be expected with reference 
to the so called Pauranika Mantras ; for any one can compose 
them and put them in. They do not occur even in the Mantra 
Brahmana of the Samaveda, containing, as it does, all the 
Mantras used by the Samavedins. For these reasons though 
they are given by Bhavadeva, they possess no authoritativeness 
whatever. 


Again from the sense, it appears that the verses refer to 
a feast to celebrate new Pu$pa. Now it is quite possible 
that the new blossom of trees in spring is meant to be alluded 
to ; for there is nothing in the verses which necessitates our 
understanding them as containing an allusion to the celebration 
of the particular physical event. And even if they are so 
understood, they have nothing to do with the Garbhadhana 
ceremony which is not a ceremony for celebrating the new 
physical event, but a ceremony which consists in the “ placing 
of an embryo in a girl ” in the language of the medical writers. 


The next text adduced by Mr. Tarkacu(jamand is that quoted 
by me from Gobhila. 1 In this there is no word which means 
“ first The author of the pamphlet acknowledges that; but 
contends that the sense he wants is to be inferred from the 
expression the event “ after marriage. ” But there is nothing 
in the original which has the sense of that expression. The 
mere fact that the rules about Garbhadhana on the occasion 
of a course follow those about marriage, cannot necessitate the 
course meant being taken as the first course. For Paraskara 
speaks of the Garbhadhana similarly, but at the same time 
enjoins abstinence for one year. Here evidently the performance 
of the Garbhadhana oannot be understood as being enjoined by 


1 See above p. 542. [N. B. U.] 
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Paraskara on the occasion of the first course. And Gobhila, like 
other authors of GrhyasQtras, supposes a girl to have arrived at 
maturity before marriage, as he imposes abstinence for three 
days after marriage. And this is admitted even by the recent 
Bengali commentator on Gobhila. So that, even if the text is 
understood as having reference to the first course after marriage, 
it cannot mean the very first course. It is, therefore, not appli¬ 
cable to the first course after an early marriage ; (see Section II 
of the present Note). 

The third text brought forward by the author is that quoted 
by me at p. 547 of my Note. Mr. TarkacMSmani misunderstands 
the whole matter here. What is here enjoined on the occasion 
of the first course is not Garbhadhana or Garbhalambhana as it 
is called, but Prajapatya which I have explained above, p. 548. 
On the contrary the absence of the word 5WT or “ first ” when 
the Garbhadhana is described, is to be construed, as I have 
done, into a permission to perform it when one chooses. This 
text, therefore, is entirely opposed to Mr. Tarkacudamapi’s view. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona has pronounced my way 
of understanding this passage to be wrong. But his only 
reason is based on his not knowing that the practice of 
performing the second ceremony without the first is enjoined 
by the highest authorities. By taking the two as inseparable 
parts of each other, he sets aside grammar and propriety ; for 
he thus makes the words “a course, ” and ajgtfevtwm. 
“ auspicious ” occurring at the beginning of the seoond passage 
entirely useless and unmeaning, and supplies the demonstrative 
before against all rules of syntax. The whole style and 
manner of the passages require the two to be understood as 
separate ceremonies, though they are sometimes performed 
together. 

In the next three quotations the author himself acknowledges 
that the word “ first ” does not occur; but ho thinks, it is 
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implied, because the " event ” mentioned is “ the event after 
marriage.” But there is nothing whatever about marriage here, 
and it is a mere gratuitous assumption of the writer. 

Now our author proceeds to quote from digests. Vacaspati 
does not say that the Garbhadhana must necessarily be perform¬ 
ed on the occasion of the first course, as Mr. Tarkacodamani 
thinks ; but only that that time is better or more prosperous 
than any other. (sfcfPW I). He does 

not pronounce any sentence upon one who does not perform it 
on that occasion ; but recommends it, and must evidently bo 
supposed to allow of the ceremony being delayed. 

The next passage is the one I have quoted above from Raghu- 
nandana \ There is nothing in it which can bear the interpret¬ 
ation “ at the time of the first... GarbhSdhana is indispensably 
necessary, ” as one will see from the translation I have given 
above. There is nothing corresponding to the word “ first. ” 


Thus not a single one of the texts adduced by Mr. CCKja- 
maiti contains an indication that the Garbhadhana should be 
performed on the occasion of the first course ; but on the other 
hand, that from Aivalayana Parisista points quite in the 
opposite way. 


And no other text has been brought forward by any body 
except the one from the spurious Aivalayana Smpti. 
Vijnanesvara, Msdhava, Madanapftla, Kamalakara, Renukacarya, 
Raghunandana, Nan da Parnjita, Nilakantha Narayapabhatta, 
and CandraoMa have not adduced any such text ; nor have I 
seen it in any Snapti. And those authors of Nibandhas do not 
even on their own responsibility lay down in specific terms 
that the Garbhadhana should be performed on the occasion of 
the first course, though what they state might be held to imply 
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that. But this implied sense I have already dealt with in the 
Note. Only one author, so far as I have seen, of a manual of 
rituals intended for the Madhyamdinas says that in speoific 
terms ; but he gives no authority. And even if such authoritative 
texts from the Smptis were brought forward, without another 
text imposing a religious penalty if the thing were not done on 
the first occasion, thoy would not be binding, but would havo 
to be construed as permissive only. For the authors of the 
Nibandhas attribute an obligatory nature to the precepts as to 
intercourse after courses, only in consequence of other precepts 
whioh attach a penalty to abstinence. The same principle 
would have to be applied in the case of the supposed texts. 
And again Baudhayana’s text allowing the consummation to be 
delayed for less than three years would have to be set against 
them all. 

The author notices the text of Parasara and another of the 
same sense, which I have quoted above from Raghunandana. 
These it will be remembered enjoin intercourse on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo. He 
also speaks about the mandatory nature of the precepts about 
intercourse. I have discussed these points fully in the Note ; 
and there is nothing new brought forward by Mr. TarkaoQdiUuani 
which requires attention. I will therefore not repeat what 
I have said already. 
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APPENDIX B 

(ON THE ARGUMENTS OF MR. B. G. TILAK AND 
ANOTHER WRITER IN THE MARATHA) 

Mr. B. G. Tilak and a writer in the Maratha claim to have 
“ destroyed the fabric ” raised by me. But he or they have 
evidently not taken the trouble of understanding my argument, 
and excuse themselves a detailed examination of it by saying 
that “ the very foundation of my theory being destroyed, it is 
needless to examine my other statements,”—an excellent plea, 
indeed, for a man who wishes to destroy an opponent, but 
cannot do so. If Mr. Tilak or the writer in the Maratha will 
carefully read Section IV of my Note, a copy of which he will 
get for the mere asking at Mr. Shiralkar’s shop in Poona City, 
he will see that what I say in that section is briefly this:— 

(1) Texts directly enjoining intercourse or the performance of 
the Garbhadhana ceremony on the occasion of the first course 
have not been produced by the authors of the Nibandhas or 
Digests: but they rely on others which donounce one who has no 
intercourse on the occasion of courses generally, from which 
the inference is legitimate that the first course also must be 
availed of. But these texts can come into operation only after 
the Garbhadhana ceremony. 

(2) We find an indication in the Asvalayana Gfhyaparisista 
that the Garbhadhana may be performed on the occasion 
of any course. The operation of the obligatory precepts, 
therefore, must be delayed till that time. 

(3) It must be delayed also for three years in virtue of a 
precept of Baudhayana, who attaches the same penalty that 
those precepts attach to abstinence generally, to only continuous 
abstinence for three years ; 
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and (4) It must bo delayed for one year in consequence 
of a provision in the Grhyasatras of AsvalSyana and Paraskara 
and oven BaudhSyana. 

Mr. Tilak or the Maratha attacks the first two positions only, 
and has got nothing to say against the last two ; and still he 
says he has destroyed my fabric. This can deceive only one 
who wishes to be deceived. 

As to the fifth position, viz., that the precepts are permissive, 
Mr. Tilak disposes of it in a most general way, and evidently 
does not seem to know anything about the matter, as I shall 
show hereafter. 

Now as to Mr. Tilak’s or the Maratha's arguments. Ho 
brings forward a text quoted as from the Asval&yana Smi'ti by 
Anantadeva, in which is enjoined the performance of the 
GarbhadhSna on the occasion of the first course. I possess a copy 
of a Smj-ti attributed to AsvalSyana, in which I had found 
this text; but I rejected it on these grounds:—Nanda Papdita 
Nar 5 yapabhatta, and KamalSkara quote a verse' from A svalSyana 
Smrti, and another 2 is cited by KamalSkara and Candracthja. 
Again, the first of these and six more describing the actual 
Garbhri.dhS.rm are quoted from the Smrti by the commentator 
v.n AsvalSyana Grhyakiirikfis. 3 None of these eight occurs in 
my Manuscript. And the verse enjoining the performance of the 
GarbhadhSna on the oocasion of the first course which occurs in 


l &c. as quoted before. 
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the Manuscript, does not occur in any of the many Nibandhas 
examined by me, except in the Samskarakaustnbha; nor does 
it occur in those examined by Mr. Tarkacfulftmapi and 
Mr. Tilak with that exception. For if it had occurred, they 
would of course have stated the fact. The Smj*ti, therefore, 
in which it occurs was unknown to all except Anantadeva, 
who is but a recent author. It must, therefore, be condemned 
as spurious, and so too consequently the text oited by 
Mr. Tilak or the Maratha. And this is the only explicit 
Smrti text occurring in the whole range of the literature 
examined by TarkacQdilmapi, Tilak, Telang, and myself, which 
enjoins Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course. 

Next as to the Parisi^ta. Mr. Tilak wonders how it has 
“ escaped my critical eye that Prajfipatya is only one part of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, and as one part cannot be performed 
on one day and the other on another, the whole passage must 
be interpreted to mean that the Garbhadhana ceremony must 
be performed on the first occurrence of the physical condition.” 
Well, I am compelled to say it has escaped my eye, because it 
is a u critical eye.” Mr. Tilak thinks that our present practice 
prevails in all parts of the country, and has descended to us 
from very olden times; that there are or have been no 
variations ; that that alone is what the Sastras sanction ; and 
he twists a passage in an old work so as to harmonise it with 
that practice, in spite of grammar and propriety. He thus 
belongs to the school of those who find the steam engine and 
the electric telegraph in the Vedas. The Maratha has no 
doubt whatever that “ my first mistake is to suppose that the 
passage in the Parisigta describes two different ceremonies— 
PrSjapatya and Garbhadhana.” I do not suppose that at all. 
I come to it from grammar, propriety, and old usage as reported 
by several authors, as well as the practice sanctioned by the 
Sastras according even to recent writers. That our present 
practice has not escaped me, Mr. Tilak would have seen if he 
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had more carefully read my Note, wherein I state that the 
Garbhadhana ceremony consists of two parts ; (1) the kindling 
etc.; and (2) the rites preparatory etc. And supposing they 
are parts of the same ceremony, is it necessary that they should 
be performed on the same day ? Is the whole marriage ceremony 
performed in a single day ? Is not the last part of it to 
be performed if Asvalayana’s rule about abstinence for one 
year is followed, a year after the initial rites ? 

Now my translation of the passage 1 we are concerned with 
is—( a ) (First Ceremony). “Now for the PrSjapatya ceremony of 
a woman after a course. On the occasion of the first course, on 
an auspicious day, he should, etc. ( b ) (Second Ceremony). 
“ Now for the Garbhalambhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night,” etc. etc. Mr. Tilak or the Mciratha 
translates (a) almost as I do, only using the word “ favourable ” 
instead of “auspicious;” but in ( b ) he puts in the for my a, 
and says that the second ceremony is to be performed on the 
night of the day on which the first is performed. But the word 
Rtu or course is used without any qualifying expression, and 
Mr. Tilak is not justified in inserting the simply because our 
present practice is to perform the two ceremonies on the same 
day. And if practice is his only guide, he ought to go a little 
further and make the word Nisi, which means “ night ” to mean 
“ day ” ; for really that ceremony also, except the physical 
portion, is, as I have said in my Note, performed during the 
day along with the other. And even Anantadeva, whom 
Mr. Tilak quotes, says that Rtu here means Rtusamanya, i.e., 
“a course generally ” and not a specific course, showing that 
the force of grammar prevails over him. Again, if the author 
of the PariSista had meant that the two rites should be 
performed on the same day, he would not have used the word 

1 See p. 647 f. o! the Note. ia printed in accordance with the 

Ed. in Bibl. Ind.; but perhaps it ought to bo 
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Rtu in speaking of the second ceremony, since it had already 
been used in the case of the first. To take the illustration 
given by Mr. Tilak or the Maratha himself, we say ** A train 
leaves Poona on Wednesday morning ; reaches Bombay in the 
evening ; ” and we do not generally say “ a train leaves Poona 
on Wednesday morning and reaches Bombay on Wednesday 
evening, if the day we mean is the same. And yet what we 
ordinary people in ordinary conversation do not say, Mr. Tilak 
makes the author of the Parisi^ta to say, though Hindu writers 
of his school are universally known not to use a superfluous 
word. Again, he would not have used the word “ favourable ” 
or “ auspicious ” in speaking of the night. If the night meant 
is the night of that particular day on which the first, ceremony 
is performed, we have no choice, but must take that night 
whether favourable or unfavourable. And if the night of the 
day that is favourable is to be considered favourable as a matter 
of course, the use of that word in the case of the night is 
superflous, as tho author has already used it in speaking of the 
day. Thus Mr. Tilak has made the author to use two 
superfluous words, and has brought in the definite article ‘the* 
notwithstanding that no grammatical rule nor propriety will 
have it. I thought all this was perfectly plain, and had no 
idea that a man like Mr. Tilak would set aside grammar 
and propriety in order to support his pet theory that the 
Garbh&dhftna must be performed on the occasion of the first 
course. 

Now as to the practice that has made Mr. Tilak sacrifice 
grammar and propriety. In the first place I will say that, 
according to the Parisian these are two ceremonies, since the 
author gives two separate names to them, says that the first has 
to do with “ a woman who has a course ” (), that is to 
say, looking to the word “first” that is used, to a woman who 
has beguu to have courses; and calls the second only 
Garbhalambhana, which NarSyanabhatta takes as equivalent to 
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Garbhadhana. And grammar and propriety require that we 
should understand them . as two as I have already shown. 
Mr. Tilak knows only one kind of practice. But several are 
reported and allowed in the commentaries aud Nibaudhas. 
Siddhantin, as quoted by Anantadeva, says that the “ Homa 
generally, or the kindling of the fire and offering of oblations, 
should be done according to some ; but, according to others, 
he should pour the juice of a certain plant into his wife’s 
right nostril ; and this they call Garbhalambhana.” Anantadeva 
proceeds to say that Jayanta has adopted the view that 
Garbhalambhana as prescribed in the SQtra is simply the 
pouring of the juice into the nostril without the Homa. Ho 
quotes other authorities also, and lays down the doctrine, to be 
followed even at the present day in spite of Mr. Tilak, that 
Homa is optional. 1 The author of the Karikas also gives 
only the ceremony prescribed by Jayanta as Garbhadhana 
without the Homa. So, then, the Garbhadhana is 
only that which corresponds to the second ceremony mentioned 
in the Parisista, and the Prajapatya fire-oblations are another 
which is sometimes tacked on to it. But it is by no means an 

essential part of the Garbhadhana as Mr. Tilak thinks. Some 
people may do the two together, while others may neglect the 
first. Hence they are separately mentioned in the Parisista. 
If they had been given as constituting one whole, it would not 
have been possible to dispense with the first. Thus the only 
ground for Mr. Tilak’s sacrifice of grammar and propriety is 
removed. And the porti on of my “fabric” against which he or 
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the Maratha directed his attack is safe and sound, and there 
are no “express texts of G}*hyaparij3i$ta and Srnrtis” (mark, the 
one spurious Smyti has become Smj'tis here) so far as so many 
of us have examined them, which warrant the Hindu divines 
or any body else to conclude that the Garbh&dhana- must be 
performed after the first course, though this may be deduced 
as an inference. 

There is another glaring instance of the manner in which Mr. 
Tilak or the Maratha sacrifices context, propriety, and all rules 
of scholarship, in order to make a text mean what he wishes it 
to mean. Thus the Maratha says that a “ host of well-known 
authorities begin the description of the GarbhSdhana ceremony” 
by some such remark as that which he quotes from the 
Madanap&rij&ta, and translates, “We first describe the time of 
the first course as it is needed for the GarbhadhSina.” Now, 
if the writer had just read the next line he would have seen 
that what Madanapala describes in this section is the nights 
after a course that are eligible and ineligible ; and the first text 
quoted is the well-known verse of Yajnyavalkya about the 
sixteen nights, &c. Therefore, what is described is not the 
“ time of the first course, ” but the eligible and ineligible 
nights of all courses. There is nothing about the first course 
in what follows. The thing is, the Maratha has tacked the 
word Prathama which occurs in the passage to Iitukala and 
made the whole a compound, and translated it as “ the first 
course.” But he ought to have seen that the context of what 
follows will not and cannot agree with this. Therefore, even 
if he had the word in his Manuscript just as he has printed it, 
he ought to have suspected the reading and compared that 
Manuscript with another. But that will not suit the purpose ; 
and, therefore, he set the context at defiance. In my Manuscript 
the word Prathama is not compounded with lttukala, but has 
the form of Prathamain, i, e., it is an adverb ; so that the 
translation is, “ we describe first the IJtukala or nights after a 
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course, because that is of use for the GarbhadhSna ceremony ; 
—wherefore first is not an adjective of "course.” The Maratha 
has got the word “ first ” twice ; while his own as well as my 
reading has it once only. Instead of Upayukta, I have 
Upayuktatvena.' If, then, this is the way in which the host 
of well-known authorities” begin their description, it is all 
right, though, however, a good many begin by describing the 
good and evil conjunctions on the occasion of the first course 
and the pacificatory ceremonies without alluding to the 
Garbh&dhana. But if Mr. Tilak means that any one of them 
begins by saying that they will describe the time of the first 
course because it is needed for Garbhadhana, it is absolutely 
incorrect and misleading. 

Mr. Tilak is perfectly at sea as regards what Mr. Telang 
calls obligatory and recommendatory precepts, and what I call 
mandatory and permissive precepts. He thinks that they are 
the translations of the words Nitya and Kamya, and appears 
never to have heard of Vidhi, Niyama and ParisamkhyS. Ho 
explains Kamya as a certain act which “ has not purely 
spiritual benefit- in view, but serves the purpose of regulating 
the relation between man and man. ” Where did Mr. Tilak or 
the Maratha get this definition ? If he had read an ordinary 
Sanskrit treatise on philosophy or religious law, he would 
have seen that Kamya rites are those that enable a man to 
obtain heaven and such other desired objects, such as 
Jyotietoma and others. Now does Jyotistoma or a Soma sacri¬ 
fice regulate the relations between man and man ? But apart 
from this, let us see if the permissive precepts have a bearing 
on the present question. If it is made out that the Hindu 
Hastra only permits a man, if he wishes, to have intercourse, 
and does not command, the legislator can prevent him 
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from having that intercourse and in doing so does not 
set himself in opposition against the Hindu Sastra; 
while if the Sastra commands, he does assume that 
attitude. The illustrations given by Mr. Tilak are not 
at all applicable in the present case. For though idolatory 
is optional and not necessary, the legislator ought not to 
prevent it, beoause it is not a crime. But the violation of a 
girl before 12 in a manner sometimes to injure her health 
permanently, or even to cause her death, is a crime, and the 
legislator must prevent it. If it were such a heavy crime as 
Suttee, it would be his duty to prevent it at once whether the 
Hindu Sastra commands it or not. This is not so heavy, nor 
does the violation produce bad results in all cases ; and, there¬ 
fore, he may desist, if by preventing he goes against the Hindu 
religion. But if we can show that he does not, and the 
Hindu religion does not command the violation of a girl, 
there is no reason whatever why he should desist. 

Again, the Maratha concludes by saying that “ the reformers 
have been ill-advised to take their stand on these strained 
interpretations of Sanskrit texts.” Whom he means by 44 re¬ 
formers ” I do not know ; but I may reply by saying that the 
reformers have been obliged to publish to the world, what the 
true Hindu Sastra is on the point, by men like Sir Komesh, 
Mr. Tarkacmjainapi, Mr. Tilak, and others, some of whom have 
been setting grammar, context, propriety, and all rules of, 
scholarship aside, in order to make out that the Hindu 
Sastras do command the performance of the GarbhadMna on 
the occasion of the first course, and to frighten Government. 
Tarkacmjamani actually goes the length of saying that “ the 
harms arising from sins and crimes, such as child-murder, in 
the opinion of the Hindus, are less serious than those of not 
performing Garbhadhana at the proper time,” and that “sins 
and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by penances ; ” 
but, 44 no penance can save us, ” if we neglect to perform a 
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Saiiiskara. While the fact is that the penance for the omission 
of Garbhadhana is giving one cow to a Brahman, i. e., about a 
Rupee and a half, while that for child-murder is an abject and 
humiliating self-mortification for twelve years. And according 
to Narayana, the commentator on the Gj'hyaButra of svalayana, 
the ceremony may safely be omitted without even being 
obliged to give a cow to a Brahman. For, says he, “ some are 
of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be performed since 
Asvalayana has not prescribed it; while others hold that it 
should be performed in the manner shown by Saunaka. ” 
(Ed., Bibl. Ind., p. 59.) 
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APPENDIX C 
( ON MR. TILAK’S REPLY ) 

As Mr. Tilak’s reply to my challenge has not appeared in the 
Timas of India , I did not intend to say anything with regard to 
it. But the Manager of the “ Native Opinion ” had been good 
enough to send me a copy of the issue of that paper containing 
Mr. Tilak’s reply and it will hardly be courteous to him and to 
Mr. Tilak himself not to notice it. I will, however, be as brief 
as possible, as it was brevity that I wanted when I gave the 
challenge. 

The first text from Smj-tis is that from the Asvalayana Smyti, 
which is unknown to the authors of the many Nibandhas I have 
seen, except Anantadeva, and which is not the same as the Asva¬ 
layana Smfti known to them. To say that the one is Laghu and 
the other B^hat does not mend matters ; for the Asvalayana 
Smyti known to the authors of Nibandhas is not called Bfhat by 
them ; nor is the spurious Asvalayana Snaptl called Laghu at all 
in the two Manuscripts of it that I possess, and even by Ananta- 
deva who quotes it. Whenever there are two Smftis ascribed 
to the same author and distinguished from each other by the 
words Brhat or Vpddha and Laghu, the authors of the Nibandhas 
use those epithets in referring to them. Sometimes the second 
is omitted ; but not the first. Again that which is called Bj-hat 
or Vrddha is a larger work than that which is called Laghu ; 
but in the present case both are of about the same size. Besides 
one of the two Manuscripts of Anantadeva’s work existing in 
the Deccan College Collection does not contain the quotation 
from Asvalayana at all; so that until several Manuscripts of the 
SaiiiskSrakaustubha are procured and compared, it must remain 
doubtful whether Anantadeva himself quotes the spurious 
Sm^ti. 

The second text adduced by Mr. Tilak is that from the true 
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IsvalSyana Smpti. But any reader who knows Sanskrit will see 
that all that the author says is that one should perform the Gar- 
bhadhana when his wife has a course. There is not the word 
first, and still Mr. Tilak calls it an express text. Then he has 
recourse to an inference which I wanted him to avoid. But one 
will see that the inference too is utterly unfounded. For he 
thinks, when the author of the Smrti prescribes the performance 
of Abhyudaya or Nandisraddha and PunyahavScana during the 
day, that it is the Prajapatya that he prescribes. Put Prajapatya 
is not here prescribed, but only such ceremonies as one has to 
go through when an auspicious rite such as even the dedication 
of a public work for public use is to be performed. And the 
Garbhadhana ceremony prescribed by the author is the same as 
that laid down by Saunaka, i. e., without the Prajapatya Homa. 
Hence all Mr. Tilak’s inference, based as it is on this mistake, is 
groundless. 

The third text is an express text. But I must here qupte 
what I have stated in an article published in the Subodhapatrika 
of the 8th instant:—“ And even if such authoritative texts from 
the Smi'tis were brought forward, without another text imposing 
a religious penalty if the thing were not done on the first 
occasion, they would not be binding, but would have to be 
construed as permissive only.” This therefore is not a text which 
enjoins; but one which permits. (As to this see, below, the observa¬ 
tion on Gopinatha). If ParaSara’a text is to be considered as the 
penal text valid in this case, its exceptions and the case in which 
alone it holds according to Srldhara, have been given in the Note. 
Again this text is from a compilation of the views of twenty- 
four p@is and not from an actual Smpti. It has, therefore, the 
value of a statement occurring in a Nibandha, and not the 
value of a Smpti. And as to Nibandhas, I asked for express 
statements from the writings of ten authors who might be 
considered as laying down the law for all India. I myself in 
my article published in the SubodhapatrikS stated that one 

78 [R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoUII] 
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Prayoga did contain an express statement, but no authority is 
given for it. 

Thus then my challenge in this part has not been met. 
For I asked for texts from Smrtis other than the AsvalSyana 
Smfti which is unknown to the authors of the Nibandhas and 
is different from that known to them ; and no such text has 
been brought forward. Now as to Nibandhas:— 

Prayogaparijfita is not included in my challenge. But even 
here there is no express statement but an inference based on the 
eternal Prajapatya, wlitch Mr. Tilak still persists in considering 
an essential part of the. Garbhadhana in spite of Saunaka, 
Jayanta, the author of the Karikas, Anantadeva and others. 
This deference too is groundless. For the Prajapatya is a 
ceremony consequent on the attainment of puberty and not 
a part of Garbhadhana, and consequently though the fit occasion 
is the first course, still like the Santi or pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on the first occurrence of the physical event at an 
inauspicious juncture, it is performed at the same time with the 
Garbhadhana. Again, it ought not to be supposed simply from 
the fact that a certain time is prescribed in the Sutras or 
Parisi^tas that that same time must be meant by the authors of 
the Prayogas when they give the details of the ceremonies. 
Asvalayana’s Grhyasfltra, for instance, prescribes the third 
month of pregnancy for the Pumsavana ceremony; but Narfi- 
yanabhatta gives other times also. 


The next statement is from Narayanabhafta. Mr. Tilak, in 
the first quotation, connects with (see ex¬ 

tract in the Kcsari of 17th February), simply because he wants 
to do so in order to make this out as a statement in his favour. 
But it is utterly ungrammatical to skip over the intermediate 
words The connection is gfe 

I i. e., if the month and the others are inauspicious on the 
occasion of the first course. As to Garbhadhana, when Naraya- 
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nabhatta speaks of it, he uses the words only, not 

showing that according to him also it may bo 
performed on the occasion of any oourse. 

As to the other quotation, Mr. Tilak entirely misses the 
point I have been insisting on from the beginning. All I 
have been contending for is that the Sastra does not declare that 
Grabhadhana must necessarily bo performed on the occasion of 
the first course; it may be performed on the first or any occasion. 
The quotation prohibits intercourse on the occasion of the first 
course if the days and the stars are unfavourable; but it does not 
command it if they are favourable. And as to this very quotation 
Goplnatha says that what is implied in it is a simple permission , 
( see below ). It will thus be seen that no “ statement declaring 
in express terms that the Garbh&dhftna should be necessarily 
performed on the first occasion” has been adduced from 
Narav a nabhatta. 

In connection with Mahelabhafta, Mr. Tilak places before us 
an excellent specimen of logic. Because Mahesabhatta says that 
in the morning Puriyahavacana &c, should be performed and in 
the evening the Garbhadhana, therefore it follows that he says 
they should be performed on the occasion of the first course ! 
Similar logic we have in connection with Goplnathabhatia, 
Nanda Papdita, Kamalakara, and others. 

Now as to Gopmathabhatta. His name was not included by 
me in the challenge. Still 1 am glad Mr. Tilak has brought 
him forward. Ho, at least, I hope, will teach Mr. Tilak to 
direct his attention to a broad distinction to which I have, in 
spite of all my efforts, failed to direct it. GopinStha says the 
performance of the Garbhadhana during that course is permitted 
( )•—Permitted Sir, not enjoined. 

Thus, Mr. Tilak has not brought forward a single statement 
from any Nibandha or Prayoga with the exception of the 
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Caturvimsatimata, Even if the rank of a Smvti be assigned to 
this last, the text cannot be mandatory. If he had looked into 
my Article in the Subhodhapatrika, he would have found one 
Prayoga at least in his favour. But no such writer of a ritual, 
who makes a statement without authority, can come up to the 
rank of Vijnanesvara, Madanapala, Madhava, Nar£yapabhatta, 
Nllakan^ha, Kamalakara, Raghunandana and others who were 
included in my challenge. And from these Mr. Tilak has not 
produced a single statement. He has only taken advantage of 
my challenge to prepare a long article, the effect of which 
unfortunately must be to delude the ignorant. 

One point more and I have done. I have been carrying on 
literary controversies since 1864'; but never did I hitherto 
meet with an opponent who treated me with such studied 
discourtesy as Mr. Tilak has been doing. My task has become 
disagreeable and even painful, and I should have much 
preferred to remain silent now, were it not for the fact that 
the silence was likely to be misconstrued. 
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appendix d 


[on vijSaneSvaba's VIEW.] 

I have stated in the Note that Vijnanesvara does not say 
decidedly what his own opinion is as regards the mandatory or 
permissive nature of the precept about intercourse on the 
occasion of a course. This has been denied by some of my 
critics. For they say Vijnanesvara begins his comments on I. 81 
with the remark, “ having laid down a Niyama as regards 
intercourse on the eligible nights after a oourse, he now gives a 
Niyama in regard to the others.” This is with reference to the. 
verse 81 itself. After the commentary on it is finished, 
Vijnanesvara turns back to I. 79, and discusses, independently 
of I. 81, the question as to whether the precept about inter¬ 
course therein contained is a Vidhi, Niyama or ParisamkhyS. 
He says that learned exegetists have regarded it as a Niyama. 
Now, if that were his own decided opinion, he certainly would 
not speak of learned exegetists generally here as holding that 
view, acoording to the usual style of Sanskrit writers. Then 
again, he explains the nature of these three kinds of precepts, 
and gives at length the reasons why it should be considered a 
ParisamkhyS ending with the expression 

“Therefore it is proper that this should 
be regarded as ParisamkhyS to the effect that he should resort 
to her (if at all) on the oocasion of courses alone and not at 
other times.” 

Then he proceeds to say that Bharuci, Visvarilpa and others do 
not approve of this view ; and goes on giving their arguments 
and decisions up to the end of the section, or the beginning of 
the commentary on the next verse, I. 82. There is nothing 
of his own in all this. My Poona opponent considers 
Vijnanesvara’s own observation to begin with 
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trere teR t ra T • • • «T *pFT I “Therefore Parisamkhya 

which involves three faults is not proper. ” 

If this is Vijfianesvara’s observation, why iB the one quoted 
above not his ? Both are worded in the same way. He must 
therefore be considered as advocating ParismkhyS also. But this 
will not do. Propriety requires that both should be regarded as 
conclusions deduced from the respective arguments by the 
advocates of the two views. Again, if Vijiianesvara is to be 
regarded as having decidedly accepted the view of Bharuci and 
others, he would have used at the close of their arguments 
some such expression as “ this alone is proper” (^ )> 

“ this alone is good ” ( ) &c. But there is nothing of 

the sort in the course of the whole discussion. 

If then the author does not state his own view decidedly here, 
what is to be understood by the word Niyama occurring in the 
introduction to the comments on I. 81 ? It must be understood 
in the most general sense of the word as involving 

“he should go on the occasion of a course only ” i. e., a 
Parisamkhya, and “ he should necessarily go on the 

occasion of a course” i.e., a Niyama. And these two that it involves, 
are evolved in the subsequent discussion, when the author gives 
the technical definitions. And that, Niyama generally means 
both, is plain to every one who has some knowledge of the 
Sastras; and Srtdharasvamin’s beautiful commentary on 
Bhagavata XI. 5. 11 will make it plain to any body. Madhava 
too speaks of the two as Niyamas; («T g 

I will notice one other point only. My Poona opponent 
quotes the following verse which occurs in BaudhAyana 
immediately after that in which abstinence for throe years only 
is declared as religiously penal 

5$ GT I 
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“ The ancestors of him who does not resort to his wife who 
has bathed after a course and who is at hand wallow in the 
particular fluid for that month. ” 

Here, he argues, is a penalty laid down for him who abstains 
generally, i. e., even for one month after puberty ; while the 
above verse prescribes a higher penalty for a continuous 
abstinence for three years. But. is any penalty at all laid down 
in this verse for the man who abstains ? The penalty at the 
end of the third year, the sin of feticide, is certainly prescribed 
for him in the above verse. He incurs this sin then ; but he 
incurs no sin of any sort nor does he himself wallow in the 
fluid according to this verse. What then is the bearing of the 
verse ? It is simply this.—Nanda Pandita, Kullnkabhatta, 
Msdhava, and others account for the penalty of the sin of 
feticide prescribed by the authors of the Smftis by the 
circumstance that a man owes a liability to the manes or 
ancestors, and when he does not resort to his wife for begetting 
a son, he sets at naught this liability. Baudhayana prescribes 
punishment in the first verse, and in the second he explains the 
same basis of the punishment, in the form of a certain bad 
condition in which the manes are, and the duty he owes to 
them to deliver them from that condition. But as the 
punishment aocruos only at the end of the third year, the bad 
condition of the ancestors which brings this punishment on 
him must be understood as coming into existence likewise at 
the end of the third year. To make the two verses harmonize 
with each other, the general statement contained in the second 
must be considered as true for all time after the end of the 
third year, and not as having any reference to the previous 
time during which no punishment is incurred. 
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[FROM THE “ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN 
GESELLSCHAFT, VOL. XLVII, 1893, PP. 143-156.] 

In his article on the History of Child Marriage, published in 
Vol. XLVI of this Journal (pp. 413-42G), Prof. Jolly discusses 
from the historical standpoint the question which agitated Hindu 
society in the beginning of 1891, and was discussed by us in 
India from the legal point of view. In the course of his treat¬ 
ment of the subject he expresses his disagreement with my 
views on some of the points sought to be made out by me in 
my “ Note on the Age of Marriage’ 1 . 1 I deem it necessary in the 
interests of the history of the institution to notice his remarks 
on those points. I have read and understood Prof. Jolly's 
article ; but as I have had no practice whatever in speaking and 
writing German, I beg the permission of the Editor of this 
Journal to write my reply in English. 

As to the Smpti texts adduced by Prof. Jolly, which prescribe 
marriage before puberty and lay down the limits of the age of 
the girl, between which the ceremony should be solemnized, I 
have nothing to say. But he takes the text from Manu IX. 89, 
to be intended simply for emphasizing the choice of a good 
bridegroom. If it were so and the text had no significance 
whatever as to the law and usage on the point, and it was con¬ 
sidered a sin at the time when the text was written to delay 
marriage till after puberity, Manu's language would certainly 
not be so strong as it is:—“ Better that she should remain un¬ 
married in a state of puberty till her death than that she should 
be wedded to an unworthy husband.” Again the force of Api 
in the preceding verse (IX. 88) should not be lost sight of. 


X Printed in this Volume immediately before this article. [N.B.U.] 
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“When a good husband is to be had one should give away the 
girl even (Api) if sjie has not arrived Aprapta [at the condition.] 
This shows that usually a girl should not be given away unless 
she has arrived [at the condition], but this rule may be broken 
when a good bridegroom is available. The word Aprapta is 
vague and variously interpreted ; but if it is vague, it must be 
so for the reason that the implied accusative pointed to an event 
ordinarily well known. There is therefore no objection in 
taking the implied condition to be that of maturity ; so that the 
sense will be that the rule, that a girl should be married after 
she becomes mature, may be violated if a good husband is to be 
had. Again verse IX. 90, allows of the girl remaining unmarried 
for three years after puberty. From all this, one would not, I 
think r be far wrong in inferring that at the time when the 
Manu-Samhita was written, delaying marriage till after puberty 
was not considered such a sin as it was afterwards. The 
direction to wait for three years occurs in Vasi^ha and 
Baudhftyana also. 

In giving the views of the commentators, Prof. Jolly assures 
us as regards Mandlik’s edition and the Manuscripts of 
Medhatithi’s Manubba$ya, that they are highly untrustworthy, 
and that ^ the sentence from Medhatithi quoted 

by me (srFfJ^T: must be a mistake for some such 

expression as Why it should be considered a 

mistake, I fail to see. makes no sense whatever 

here, Medhatithi is here commenting on verse IX. 89- which I 
have translated above. His interpretation of fiH^is 

rp reFacft * arm: I “She should not be given 
away, even when she is in a condition of puberty as long as a 
good husband has not become available.” Now this expression 
“ even when” (Skr. Api) presupposes another condition in which 
she is certainly not to be given away; and that is the condition 
before puberty. Hence 5rr*Tch: is appropriate ; 

for the sense is, “ as long as a worthy bridegroom is not avail- 
74 [R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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able she should of course be not given away before puberty, but 
she should not be given away even after puberty.” Here “ she 
should be given before puberty as long as a worthy bridegroom 
is not available ” which is the translation of Prof. Jolly’s pro¬ 
posed reading will certainly -not do. In the translation of the 
passage given by me in my Note 1 which is “ A maiden is not to 
be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she is not to be 
given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious bridegroom is 
not to be had,” the semi-colon after “puberty,” which was put 
in before mature consideration, is misleading. I have therefore 
corrected it (in the “ Additions and Corrections ” given in 
the original Note) to a comma and added a comma after the 
‘puberty’ in the next line, in order to connect “as long as a 
meritorious etc.,” with both the clauses. There is therefore no 
mistake whatever here; the sentence is appropriate and 
Prof. Jolly’s emendation spoils the sense entirely. 1 

It will be seen from this that Medhfitithi interprets Manu 
IX. 89 not as simply emphasizing the choice of a good 
husband—which is the sense put' on it by Rfighavananda 
and accepted by Prof. Jolly,—but as positively enjoining 
that a girl should not be married before puberty so long 
as a good husband is not to be had. Medhatithi therefore 
is not such an enemy of late marriages as Prof. Jolly supposes. 
In his comment on IX. 93, he only follows Manu, and the case 
they speak of is different from that mentioned in IX. 89. As 
to the comment on IX. 88, I will not discuss it on account of 
the hopelessly corrupt reading, though I think Medhatithi there 
also takes Aprapta in the sense of one who has not arrived at 
maturity. 

The next point I am concerned with is the time of the 
QarbhadMna ceremony. That it should be performed on the 
occasion of the first course is laid down in a Smyti attributed to 


1 “On the Age of Marriage.” [N.B.U.] 
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Asvaliiyana, which however is not the Smyti that is quoted by 
the authors of the Nibandhas under that name. In the last 
the text does not occur and is quoted by none but Anantadeva. 
In one Manuscript of Anantadeva’s work, however it does not 
occur. Still Prof. Jolly thinks the injunction contained in it 
is confirmed by Sankha’s precept • 

and visiju’s HWt Now even taking Garbha 

in the sense of Rtu, the meaning is “after the clear observation 
of Ktu the Garbhadhilna should be performed.” This prescribes 
that the ceremony should be performed on the occasion of a 
course from the fifth to the sixteenth night after the occurrence. 
We have got nothing corresponding to the word first ” here. 
Nandapaijdita quotes in his comment on the latter passage, as the 
Professor observes, the passage from Asvalftyana Gvhyaparisigta, 
srtanq^f JtW I But this tftau prathame or “on the 
occasion of the first course ” refers only to the Prftjapatya 
ceremony which is intended, as remarked by Nandapai.i'Jita 
also, for the consecration of the woman. The Garbhadhana 
ceremony is mentioned further on in the Parisista in the words 
sm I etc., where the word Prathame 

does not occur and we have W generally. So that we have 
no authority here for the necessary performance of the ceremony 
on the first occasion. 

Prof. Jolly admits that in other Smrtis we have the 
word Rtau generally. But he says that the texts in which 
it occurs may refer to the repetition of the ceremony every 
month. They may, and they may also simply show that the cere¬ 
mony should be performed during the lltukala (5th—16th nights) 
and not on a later day; and consequently they involve no impli¬ 
cation as to its being gone through necessarily on the occasion 
of the first course. Again some later writers reject the doctrine 
of the repetition of Garbhadhana, and according to these. Prof. 
Jolly thinks, the time for its performance is the first course ; 
and even according to the others, the first of the repeated 
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t take place during the first l$tu. The reason 
given by Prof. Jolly for the first statement is the observation of 
Nandapapclita quoted above. But I have shown that what the 
Parisi$fca directs to be done at the first Rtu is the Priljapatya and 
not GarbhMhiina. . Again, in this matter what one scholar saya 
oiight, not to be considered as the view of all. In support of 
the second statement Prof. Jolly refers to the doctrine of the sin 
incurred at each litu of the daughter when her marriage is 
delayed. But this sin is incurred by the father according to the 
text, and once he gives his daughter in marriage the provision 
ceases to be operative on him, and cannot operate on any other. 
Its only object is to compel the father to marry before puberty, 
and evidently not to compel the husband to begin intercourse 
on the first occasion ; and it is just on this account that the text 
is nowhere quoted in support of Garbhadhana at the first Rtu. 
If in the Smyfcis we have got the word Rtau generally, we ought 
to understand Rtu generally i.e., any Rtu and not Rtu 
specifically, i.e., the first. 

If, however, we discuss the point from the legal and 
scholastic and not scholarly point of view, we have to go 
through all that I have stated in my Note. And of the fourteen 
or fifteen Nibandhas and Prayogas that I consulted on the 
occasion of the controversy, a great many, following the Smytis 
prescribe Rtu generally for the Garbhadhana ceremony, one 
states that the first $tu is better than any other, one, that it is 
allowable to perform it at the first Rtu and one or two only that 
it should be performed on the first occasion 1 . Nandapapdita 
in his work on the Saiiiskilras does not prescribe the first Rtu 
only as the proper time, and it is doubtful whether he does so 
in the passage referred to by Prof. Jolly. He quotes the Pari- 
si$ta, only to show that the GarbMdhana is intended to conse¬ 
crate the woman. And supposing oven that he does so, still 




1. See the preceding article, [N.B.U.] 
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to draw a general conclusion from what one or two say is not 
warrantable. So that the first Rtu is not and cannot be 
compulsory. 

Prof. Jolly brings in here an argument used by one of my 
opponents. The opponent quoting from Madanapala, cTO 

and translating it as “we 
now explain the time of the first Rtu as it is of use for the 
Garbhadhana” sought to make out that Madanapala lays down 
the first Rtu as thq time of the Garbhadhana; and stated generally 
that “ a host of well known authorities begin the description of 
the Garbhadhana ceremony ” in that way. I pointed out that 
the reading was absolutely wrong, .because it did not 

occur in the Manuscripts I consulted, and the context was 
entirely opposed to it. What Madanapala gives in the section 
so introduced is the Rtukala generally, i.e., the sixteen nights; and 
nothing special with reference to the first Rtu. So that what 
according to him is of use for the Garbhadhana is the Rtukala 
and not the first Rtu. The true reading is I 

i.e., “ We first explain the Rtukala”. And as to “ the host of 
well known authorities,” which he spoke of, I said that some 
began the section on Garbhadhana as Madanapala did by explain¬ 
ing the Rtukala consisting of the sixteen nights, while others 
did so by giving the good and evil conjunction of stars on the 
occasion of the first occurrence of the physical event and the 
pacificatory ceremonies, if it took place in an evil conjuncture. 
His quotation was not WT iwfapm I STCT as Prof. 

Jolly takes it. 

The argument of the opponent based as it was on the 
misreading 5T«W<f$»I35T will thus be seen to have no bearing 
whatever on the question whether the Garbhadhana must be 
performed on the occasion of the first Rtu or course. Still 
Prof. Jolly takes it up without showing the connection, without 
giving any reason, and without even knowing what his quot-. 
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ation was. The quotation however attributed to my opponent, 
Prof. Jolly brings forward from the Nirpayasindhu. But what 
is the connection ? Does the mere occurrence of the expression 
3T9f without context, without connection, show that 

the Garbhadhana must be performed on the first occasion? What 
we have in the Nirnayasindhu is this: —I 

s pilfiOT s j fe r n I “ Among Saihskilras we have first Garbha- 
dhana. The effect of the first appearance of the physical 
phenomenon in an inauspicious month, and oii the occasion of 
an eclipse or the sun’s transit, and the pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on that, should be known from the Prayogaratna 
composed by my father and the Bhafta be., Narayanabhatia.” 
Now Kamalftkara here speaks of the evil effects of the first 
appearance of the physical phenomenon at an inauspicious 
juncture and of the pacificatory ceremonies in consequence of 
it. What possible bearing can the words “ first appearance ” 
have on the question whether the Garbhadhana should be 
performed on the occasion of the first appearance ? Yet Professor 
Jolly thinks that the expression does support the view that it 
should be performed on that occasion. As a matter of fact, the 
Santis on account of the first occurrence at an inauspicious 
juncture are independent ceremonies independently performed 
and are omitted when the juncture is not inauspicious. 

And what the Smj*tis and the authors of the Nibandhas and 
Prayogas say is confirmed by the actual practice. Garbhadhana 
is unknown in Gujarat and some other parts of India. Professor 
Jolly is misinformed when he says that it is regularly performed 
in the whole of Bengal. In a pamphlet published in the course 
of the controversy, Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterji, M.A., B.H., 
says, “ but it is a matter of public notoriety that the 
highest class among the Brahmans of Bengal—the KulinS" 
disregard the obligation (of performing Garbhadhana) every¬ 
day without incurring any social penalty.’ Another writer 
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says, “ We find that the ceremony is not performed by the 
great majority of the Hindus of India. In half of Bengal it is 
unknown.” But in MaharSstra it is generally performed; but 
nobody considers it obligatory to perform it on the first 
ocoasion, and often, especially when the girl’s health is not 
good or the husband a mere boy, it is delayed for a year or 
longer after the first appearance of the physical phenomenon, 
and no Prayascitta or atonement is done for the delay. Thus 
we practically act as if the Smrtis and the Nibandhas which 
have the expression Rtau generally mean by it any Rtu that 
suits our convenience. In the face of this to say that they 
all mean to prescribe the first Rtu as obligatory is hazardous. 

And there is an inherent improbability in the ciroumstance 
' that the authors of the older Smrtis should mean this when 
we find (as is acknowledged by Professor Jolly) that 
VStsyayana the author of the Kamsatra speaks of late marriages, 
and the medical authorities including Vagbhata prohibit 
intercourse till the girl is sixteen years old. The Smrtis when 
they give new rules, i.e., rules, inconsistent with those laid down 
in older books, must be supposed to have an eye at or to sanctify 
the prevailing usage or opinion, and if Vftteyftyana, the medical 
authorities, and even poets represent the prevailing opinion to 
be unfavourable to early intercourse, though not quite to early 
marriage, we must suppose the older Smpti writers to represent 
or sanction the same opinion. 

The last point I shall notice is about the age of marriage 
indicated in the Grhya Sutras. Professor Jolly says: 

“ Although the Grhya literature has the rule about Nagmka 
in common with the Smrtis, still distinct indications that the 
ceremonies of VivSha have reference rather to a grown up 
bride are not wanting.” One of these indications and the rules 
concerning it, noticed by me in my Note, are not appropriate, 
he says, in the case of a Nagnika. Now if the marriage 
ceremonies have reference to a grown up bride, how is it 
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possible that the Gj'hya literature in which those ceremonies 
are given should lay down the rule about the marriage of a 
girl when she is NagnikS or immature ? 

He says: ‘‘In those few passages in the GfhyasQtras which have 
reference to the age of marriage, a Nagnika only is spoken of.” 
Here too Professor Jolly seems to have generalized the statement 
in some of the Sutras and made it applicable to all, just as he has 
generalized that about the performance of the GarbliSdhana at 
the first Rtu. But in the case of these Sutras which give the 
ceremonies that befit grown up girls only and are silent as 
regards the age, ought not one to suppose that they mean that 
grown up girls only should be married, and that their silence 
is due to the fact that there was in their time no question about 
marrying immature girls P The marriage of grown up gix*ls 
was the prevailing custom and therefore it was not necessary 
to say anything about the mature or immature age of the girls. 

But let us examine the Sfltras in which the marriage of 
a Nagnika is enjoined. Gobhila (3. 4) has ST^T^I 3 &BT which 
means “but a NagnikS is the best.” The word Tu “ but” shows a 
qualification of the previous statement which is “ He should 
after being permitted, marry a wife, who is not of the same 
Gotra with him and is not a kinswoman of his mother.” The 
previous statement is general having reference to both, a grown 
up and an immature girl; but this qualifies it and is to the 
effect that “an immature girl is the best.” Professor Jolly 
thinks the original reading was §Tgrq.:md observes that 

the object of the Sutra is not to recommend Nagnika as “the 
best” but to direct that he should marry a Nagnika and the 
best. Even supposing the reading was as he takes it, the only 
difference is that we have an accusative in the place of a 
nominative; and consequently instead of our having an 
independent statement, we have to bring on Kurvita and 
DUian from Siitia 3 [a process known to grammarians by the 
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name of Anuvftti]. But the sense is exactly the same, and the 
process of Anuvftti does not and cannot deprive Tu of its sense 
of “ but” and confer upon, it the sense of “and.” When there 
is Anuvftti of the two words, the sentence means, “ but he 
should marry a Nagnika as the best.” The word Tu is fatal to 
Professor Jolly’s interpretation. Besides he seems to connect 
the words Sre?than with Dar&n taking it away from Nagnika, as 
if it had no connection with it, and to understand the whole 
to mean “he should marry a wife who is the best and Nagnika.’ 
B«t what is the propriety of the comparison involved in the 
word Srestha ? “A wife who is the best.” The best of whom ? 
Of womankind generally ? If so, the comparison is purposeless, 
unless Gobhila were a poet; “a good woman” would have quite 
'served the purpose. But when you say “but marry a Nagnika as 
the best,” i.e., when the word Sre?(,ha is connected, with Nagnika 
the “but” shows this—you have told a man before to marry one of 
several kinds but one of the Nagnika kind is the best of all those. 
Here the word Sregfcha as involving comparison is proper. So that 
it appears to me that the plain, direct and appropriate sense of 
the Sutra is “ he should marry a Nagnika as the best” or 
“ a Nagnika is the best. ” And hence Gobhila does not 
prohibit marriage with a grown up girl but recommends 
an immature one as the best, i.e., he first' goes on in 
the same manner as the authors of other Sntras, mention¬ 
ing no age and thus leaving the old custom of marrying grown 
up girls undisturbed, but afterwards adds something new, viz., 
that it is best to marry an immature girl. Here he does in 
effect what he does more formally in his precepts about inter¬ 
course after marriage, i.e., gives the views of others first and 
afterwards his own, with the difference however that in the 
latter case, he teaches his own doctrine in supersession of that 
.of others, while in the other, he does not supersede the other 
doctrine but recommends his own as the best. It thus appears 
to me that Gobhila wrote his Sutra when the old • custom of 
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marrying grown up girls was falling into disrepute but had not 
become obsolete, and the new one of marrying immature 
girls which we find generally prevalent in the times of the 
metrical Smytis was coming in. 

The next passage to be examined is that in the Gj’hyasamgraha 
of Gobhilapntra in which lie directs the marriage of Anagnika 
or a grown up girl (vTT II. 17). Prof. Jolly 

conjectures that the true reading here must be fff 
“he should give a Nagnika in marriage”: i.e., changes 3Rrire;r 
to And one of the two reasons he gives is that thus only 

can the passage be rendered consistent with II. 20 in which the 
author directs the giving away in marriage of an immature girl; 
and the other is that in this way, the inconsistency between the 
teaching of the father and of the son is removed. Now this 
last inconsistency is due to Prof. Jolly’s having neglected the 
sense of Tu in Gobhila’s nfal>r 5 and deprived sfa of its 
comparative sense, as we have seen; and now to explain away 
the inconsistency thus created, he proposes to change the read¬ 
ing of the sou’s text. The first inconsistency also is due to 
Prof. .Tolly’s having changed the 3 to 

farf, and in my opinion does not exist. In II. 20 Gobhilaputra 
does not command the giving away of an immature girl, but 
simply says it is to be commended 3 and in 

II. 17 he gives the general rule that a grown up girl should be 
given in marriage. There is thus no inconsistency between the 
two texts, and it will be seen that this is what the father says 
also. For we have seen that Gobhila, in srfopT 3 stgr, only says 
that the best course is to marry an immature girl, and the 
implication in the three preceding Sutras is that a grown up 
girl should be married according to custom, since the marriage- 
ceremonies are such as to befit a grown up girl only. The 
son by his II. 17 only develops what is involved in the father’s 
Sfitras. Thus then there is no inconsistency anywhere; Gobhila¬ 
putra must be regarded as enjoining the marriage of a grown up 
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girl, though according to him as to his alleged father, an 
immature girl is to be preferred. 

Now g violates the rules of grammar aiid makes 

no sense. It is on that account that Prof. Jolly, instead of that 
reading, adopts that which ho finds in his old Nepalese Manu¬ 
scripts of the Narada Smpti where also this text occurs ; and 
that is ffor. Now if this Sloka is found elsewhere 

it must be common property ; it must, be one of those floating 
texts or verses of which we have so many in Sanskrit but the 
original authorship of which is unknown and which are appro¬ 
priated by any writer. It is quite possible that Gobhilapiitra in 
appropriating it for himself, meant to ohange the reading so 
as to bring out the sense that such a girl is to be commended. 
Hence we have Prasasyate in the text as we find it in his book. 
Now the accusative must be changed to the nominative and 
we ought to have spwrast 3 Sfflraft. Probably it was so 
changed and somebody afterwards knowing what the words in 
other books were, restored the original without looking to the 
grammar. Or Gobhilaputra means this to be a quotation up to 
the word KanyakSm, and then without completing the verse 
by giving the remaining words, puts in his own to express that 
what is stated in the verse so quoted is commendable. Such a 
supposition, howsoever unusual it may appear, is not improba¬ 
ble in the varied fate to which our old literature has been 
subject. At any rate this supposition or any other that will 
meet the case is better than that we should reject the reading of 
a whole Pad a, and with it the peculiar sense “is commendable” 
intended to be conveyed, and adopt that found in another book 
and having a different sense, and to remove the inconsistency 
thus caused between II. 20 and II. 17, change the negative 
into the positive This is a very responsible 

proceeding and no scholar ought to resort to it unless there Is 
the clearest evidence for it and no other recourse is to be had. 
must here enter my humble protest in the interest of true* 
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scholarship against the practice whioh has recently come into 
vogue of changing the readings of original texts in a light¬ 
hearted manner. Such changes only are allowable, as at once 
fully satisfy one’s sense of propriety and admit of explanation 
on the natural or historical processes of transition from one 
form to another. 

The third passage to be discussed is that in Hirapyakesin’s 
Gyhya Sutra which is Idfitoi I 

Another reading which is found in three of the six 
Manuscripts collated by Dr. Kirste for his edition is WTRrf 
This Prof. Jolly accepts as the correct reading ; while 
I accepted in my Note the first. My grounds are that it is the 
reading of three of Dr. Kirste’s Manuscripts; and now it appears 
it is the reading of a Grantha Manuscript also which he has 
got since. It is the reading of two more Manuscripts consulted 
by me here in Poona, and it is the reading of the Poona 
Hirapyakesin Brahmans; that is to say, those who as a religious 
duty have got the whole of the Taittiriya Samhits and 
Brahmapa and Hiranyakesin’s Sutra by heart, repeat 
this particular Sutra with as the reading. 

Again, I have stated that this is the correct reading, because, 
we have in the Sutra the epithet and as 

a Nagnika or immature girl is necessarily a 
it is not necessary to add this condition ; and since it is added, 
araftpEI must be the correct reading. As to this Prof. Jolly has 
in the first place got Prof. Kirste to give his reasons for choos¬ 
ing flnsrrarT Prof. Kirste says he was guided by the 

analogy of the following Sutra from Mfinavagrhya : 

That anology “speaks for the separation of SrsrffiT and and 

allows no scope for the choice of a maiden not naked any longer.” 
His remaining reason is that it is the reading of Matj’datta. 

As to this I have to observe that, because you have got 
Nagnika in another book with certain .epithets, therefore 
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you must have Nagnik& in this book also containing as it does 
similar epithets ; and because you are told to marry a Nagnika 
there therefore you are told to marry a Nagnika here also, 
this is no good reasoning. If we follow a reasoning of this 
nature we shall have to give up all idea of a historical develop¬ 
ment. And as against the evidence of so many Manuscripts 
and of the Veda-repeating Brahmans of Poona, and the im¬ 
propriety of the use of the epithet BrahmaoSriplm, this reason¬ 
ing has no value whatever. As to M&tpdatta, 1 have already 
said in my Note that he gives the sense that the context requires, 
but had a bad reading before him. Prof. Jolly also adopts 
Prof. Kirste’s reasoning against all evidence to the contrary 
when he says “ the above passages speak decidedly for the 
latter reading ” srftp&R , and adds “ especially as the 

epithet in Manavagrliya stands by the side of 

¥r/$npt as srararuofo* does in Iliranyakesin” —that is Prof. 
Jolly accounts for one impropriety by bringing forward another 
of the like nature. But two improprieties cannot constitute 
one propriety; both are improprieties and must be removed 
in both the places. And I cannot here refrain from expressing 
my surprise that while Prof. Jolly would alter to 

and ap r ft EPT to srftltPT i. e., turn the negative into positive, 
and make such other changes in the readings of texts without 
any authority from Manuscripts, to remove fancied improprie¬ 
ties, he should not accept a reading occurring in good Manu¬ 
scripts and in the mouths of Vaidika Brahmans to remove an 
impropriety admitted to be so by himself. 

But the impropriety in Hirapyakesin is removed by adopting 
the reading and the way to remove it in the Manava- 

grhya is as follows ••—The passage quoted as one Sutra must 
be divided into three or at least two Sutras. The first ends with 
3 *nrefa.or and means : “He should marry a virgin who 

has brothers and has had no intercourse with a man, who is of the 
same caste but of different Pravaras and is younger.” Here 
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what the author requires is that she should not have had inter¬ 
course with a man, which implies its possibility i.e., her being 
a grown up girl ,* so that his command here is that he should 
marry a grown up girl. The next Sutra is Srgretin which 

he adds that “ one should marry a Nagnika as the best. ,, In 
this Satra Anuvrtti should be made of the verb Now 

the impropriety disappears ; is not an adjective of 

but of and this result we arrive at simply by a 

division of the Siltra different from that which has been made 
in Prof. Jolly’s quotation by somebody whom I do not know; 
and not by violent changes of reading. And this division of 
mine bears a close analogy to the Sfitras of Gobhila discussed 
above, the last of which is srfitaJT ; only we have not got 
Tu here, but simply the superlative degree of comparison. The 
evidence, of analogy having thus disappeared, there is no 
question that is the true reading in Hiranyakesin. 

And the translation of this expression to STSTraf is a matter 

that admits of any easy explanation, since it is a question of the 
addition of a mere dot, and since later readers of the Satra 
among whom child marriages only prevailed would consider 
the dot as proper. Thus then Hiranyakesin requires one to 
marry a grown up girl expressly as probably in his time the 
practice of child marriages was coming into vogue, because he 
is going to prescribe intercourse on the fourth night. Apas- 
tamba and the rest go upon the supposition of the bride being 
a grown up girl, as they enjoin intercourse after marriage 5 
and it was not necessary to name Anagnika then, because child- 
marriages were not thought of or were rare when they wrote. 

Prof. Jolly’s change of Rata to Rakfi in Apastamba is of a piece? 
with his other ohanges ; and the sense of Rata given by the 
commentator shows that that author also contemplates 

a grown up girl. 

I have said enough to show the nature of the evidence brought 
forward and of the arguments used by Prof. Jolly to prove 
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that the Srnrtis contain nothing that is favourable to late 
marriages, that the Garbhildhana ceremony should be performed 
on the occasion of the first appearance of the signs of puberty, 
and that the Nagnika rule is common to the Sutra literature 
with the Sniftis. My own view as regards the history of child- 
marriages as gathered from the religions literature beginning 
with the Grhyasntras is, it will have been seen from the 
foregoing pages, this:—In the time of Asvalilyana and many 
other authors of Grhyasatras marriages after puberty were a 
matter of course, the evidence being the nature of the cere¬ 
monies prescribed and their silence about the age of the bride. 
In the time of Hiranyakesin child marriages were coming into 
practice, and therefore he tells his followers that they are absurd 
since the ceremonies required the bride to be in a condition of 
maturity. When Gobhila and the author of the Manavagrhya 
flourished, late marriages were falling into disrepute though 
they were in practice, and hence they lay down marriage before 
puberty as the best course. When the Srartis of Manu and 
Baudhayana were written, child-marriages were in full vogue 
but late marriages were not rare. And in the time of the 
authors of the later Smrtis the custom of late marriage became 
entirely obsolete as it is at the present day. Still however it 
was not the custom, when the latter flourished, to begin inter¬ 
course necessarily on the first appearance of signs of puberty 
as it is not now. It was entirely optional, some people follow¬ 
ing the practice, others not. I would therefore arrange these 
authors chronologically thus; 1. Asvalayana and others; 
2. Hiranyakesin; 3. Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the author of 
Manavagrhya; 4. Manu-Sam hi tfi, Vasi^tha; Baudhayana; 5. the rest. 

Note I 

Since I wrote and despatched my article on Prof. Jolly’s 
paper I met K. Rangacharya the Panditaratna in the service of 
the Maharaja of Mysore who is one of those employed to form 
a library for the Maharaja, and had conversation with him on 
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this as on many other subjects. He told me that he had seen a 
passage in the Jaimini-Gfhyastitra in -which marriage with an 
Anagnika was enjoined and that the commentator had taken 
that as the correct reading. I told him to send me a copy of 
the passage after his return to Mysore ; and this he has done. 
The passage is as follows : 

No. 7 of the Maharaja’s Library—Jaimini-Grhyasatra with a 
commentory entitled Subodhinl. 

Foi. 7 WTHsmffara;—••••.-v- 

.smftppi w- 

.•••••.. . 

Trans—(Sdtra) He should marry a wife of the same caste with 
himself who is not a Nagnikft. 

Com. “ Not a Nagnika ” i.e., of that age at which through 
bashfulness she wears a piece of cloth of her own accord. 

Now I think this text will amply corroborate the arguments 
which I contend are in themselves conclusive for regarding 
iggtamfem as the true reading of Hirapyakesin. It will show 
that the Nagnika rule is certainly not common to the Sutras 
with the Smrtis as is laid down so positively by Prof. Jolly, and 
when taken in conjunction with Hiranyakesin’s precept, it will 
indicate the existence of a condition of society in which its 
religious leaders found it necessary to direct their followers 
expressly not to marry little undeveloped girls; while there 
was another when the leaders did not find it necessary to do so, 
as nobody did it against the spirit of the ceremonies, which 
required that the bride should be a grown up woman. And all 
this will necessitate our giving to the words and 3 * n 

Gobhila, in the MSnavagrhya, and in Gobhilaputra 

their proper legitimate sense whioh the Professor has entirely 
neglected, and to infer the existence of the third condition of 
society in which the religious leaders recommended, not en¬ 
joined, marriage with an undeveloped girl. These three 
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conditions might be synchronous if we supposed the countries 
in which the legislators lived were different and far distant 
from each other, or the sects for which they legislated were 
unamenable to eaoh other’s influence ; while they will have to 
be regarded as existing at different periods of time if we do not 
make these suppositions. This last view is the only one that is 
reasonable. * 

And thus the Grhyasutras, when properly understood and 
compared with each other, place before us vividly the different 
stages by which late marriages fall into disrepute and 
present to our view the new custom of early marriages in the 
very process as it were of formation. In early times girls were 
married only when they were fully developed; but after some 
time marriage before puberty began to find favour. Still the 
feeling against it was strong; and henoe Hiranyakesin and 
Jaimini expressly prohibit it. But t*he downward movement 
gradually became more powerful; and we find the authors of 
some Grhyasiltras recommending child-marriage as the best 
course. But they do not prohibit late marriages. That was 
reserved for the Metrical Smytisto do. But even among these 
we may discover different stages. Manu’s attitude towards late 
marriages is not so decidedly hostile as that of some later 
writers. He allows girls to remain unmarried till the age of 
twelve, or for three years after puberty, if not given away till 
then, and permits marriage being deferred if a good bride-groom 
is not to be had. And in all this, we find, it will be seen, fresh 
evidence for the view that all Metrical Smrtis are later than 
the Grhyasutras. 

This, I humbly contend is the way to arrive at the true 
social history of past times, and not by resorting to objec¬ 
tionable processes and reducing all texts to a dull uniformity 
so as to bring out one sense only which no Gphya text 
hitherto discovered can bear, viz., a positive and unconditional 
command to marry a Nagnika or an undeveloped girl. This 
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procedure of making all Gj-hyas and all Snij-tis tell the same 
tale forcibly reminds me of the EkavSkyatS of the Papdits who 
in all cases make the texts of the Vedas, the Sutras, the Smrtis, 
and the Put-anas mean the same thing, viz. that, which is in 
keeping with the custom of the day. If it is not the mission of 
European and especially German Critical Scholarship to check 
this spirit of EkavSkyata, I have greatly misunderstood it. 

Note II 

When in December 1892 I worte the above article, I had no 
idea that I had two Manuscripts of the Manavagrhya close to 
my writing table. The title they bear on the wrapper is 
Maitr 5 yaplya-Gj-hyastttra. They form Nos. 94 and 95 of our 
Collection of 1880-81. Now the Sutras which are joined into 
one, in Prof. Jolly’s quotation are thus given in No. 95 : fipt# 
I HPPFnpr I I Wtewwft I I 

wftneT&BI I No. 94 joins the second and the third of these into 
one, and after WUH sp fa has no stop in about three^ lines. Thus 
it is perfectly evident that is an adjective of 

occurring in the first SOtra, or understood, if that Sutra 

is to be independently interpreted as the verb would 

show, and the sense is complete with ; while 

is an independent SQtra. The author thus does not bring 
together two inconsistent conditions, viz., that she should be an 
undeveloped or immature girl, and that she should at the 
same time have had no intercourse with a man; but lays down 
that one should marry a girl (fully developed) who has had no 
intercourse ; but it is best to marry an undeveloped girl. 






BASIS OF THEISM, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SO-CALLED REVEALED RELIGIONS 


[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar at the anniversary of the Prathana Samaj ; origin¬ 
ally published in 1883 by the Cheap Literature Committee of 
the Theistic Association of Bombay.—N. B. U.] 

Gentlemen—I have been asked by the Secretary to deliver 
an English address to you. Those to whom this duty was 
first assigned have been prevented by other engagements from 
being present to-day. Since, therefore, no other person is 
available and the thing must be done, I appear before you 
to do it. 

And why must it be done ? What is the necessity of an 
English address ? Why is a day assigned to it in the programme 
of our Anniversary ceremonies ? Our usual service is conducted 
in Marathi, we pray to our Almighty father in Marathi, we 
discuss theological questions in Marathi,—we do not expect, at 
least for a long time, to find converts to our views among those 
whose mother tongue is English. Why then should we have 
an English address ? 

I will answer this question, in part, by referring to some¬ 
thing that I have said in my evidence before the Education 
Commission. In reply to one of the questions of the Com¬ 
mission I have stated my belief that there are some sceptics and 
atheists among educated natives but that this fact is not due to 
the instruction imparted in Government Colleges. In English 
thought, the agnostic and athestic side has at present acquired 
a prominence, and as India is now intellectually affiliated to 
England as it is politically, that side of thought must be ex¬ 
pected to cast its reflection here. To this influence the students 
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of Missionary as well as Government Institutions are equally 
open, and the result in both cases is the same. My idea there¬ 
fore is that the religious views of a good many of our brethren 
are influenced by those of some of the leading authors of 
England. Their mode of thought is European and English 
and hence can best be dealt with in English. 

And there is another reason. The prevailing Hindu Beligion 
is a religion in which we find various shades of belief and 
modes of action confused together. We cannot say it is not 
monotheism, we cannot say it is not polytheism or even feti¬ 
shism. It is neither simply a religion of external observances 
nor is it a religion enjoining purity of heart only. We are dis¬ 
satisfied with this state of things and have been seeking a more 
consistent and rational system of religious faith and action. A 
foreign religion has for some time been knocking at our door 
and claiming admission. If we have deliberately refused to 
admit it we must give our reasons. And this can only be 
properly done in the language in which its claims are 
enforced. 

And the first thing that I wish to say to both these classes 
of my hearers is that our religious basis is that supplied to 
ns by the critical method. This method of comparison and 
criticism has been successfully applied to the determination 
of historical and literary truth. It has brought about in 
the short space of about twenty-five years a complete and 
remarkable revolution in philology. The favourite theories of 
centuries have been entirely exploded, and the true relations 
between the many languages spoken by civilized man have 
been ascertained, and the principles that determine the origin 
and growth of human speech have been discovered. We expect 
similar results from the application of this method to religion, 
to find out how it is that God reveals himself to man, to de¬ 
termine what is essential and necessary in religion and what is 
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purely accidental, to separate the troth that God himself has 
taught to man, from the error, with which, in his mental and 
moral weakness, man has mixed it up. 

The fact that we have all of us to face in the beginning is 
that religion is not confined to one people or one country, but 
that human beings in all ages and all countries, whether 
savage or civilized, have had some religion. Religion is in¬ 
separable from humanity. Man has always believed in some 
Invisible Power from which all that is visible has sprung, in 
something Infinite on which all that is finite rests, in a Power 
on which he is dependent and which is beneficial and has felt 
reverence for that power and worshipped it. The belief may 
be found to have assumed a distinct shape in some conditions 
of society and to have remained indistinct in others; it may 
have led to a variety of superstitions and absurdities ; but if 
you endeavour to find the inmost principle of all religions you 
will I believe find it to be as I have stated it. Along with a 
belief in one’s own existence and in the reality of the world, 
we find a belief in an Invisible Power and in something greater 
than the finite and beyond the finite, existing everywhere. 
Is it proper that as philosophers and thinkers we should make 
light of this fact ? Should we not recognize it as fully as any other 
fact and make it the subject of serious thought ? And what are 
we to conclude from it ?—That poor weak humanity is every 
where subject to hallucinations and that this is a remarkable 
instance of its gullibility? Why then is the belief in the 
existence of the external world not to be considered a hallucin¬ 
ation similarly ? All our knowledge is phenomenal—we can 
perceive nothing but appearances. These appearances depend 
upon certain motions of the nerves. These motions may be 
produced by certain laws of our bodily nature and to these 
may be due the appearances which we attribute to something 
outside of us. As in certain conditions ' or diseases of 
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the brain, a man sees before him things that really do not 
exist, so may the appearance of things outside himself be due to 
man's physical conditions. But men have ever believed in the 
existence of the external world though there have not been 
wanting philosophers to tell them that this belief is groundless. 
Similarly they have believed and will continue to believe in an 
Infinite and Invisible Power upon which they depend and 
which exacts their reverence, though there have been philoso¬ 
phers to tell them that they are the victims of a delusion. 
And in every branch of that most certain department of human 
knowledge, physical science, do we not believe in things that 
do not fall within the range of our senses ? We see that under 
certain conditions fire burns our fingers, and immediately come 
to believe that under those conditions fire will burn not only 
here but there, not only in this country but in that, not only 
now but hereafter. Do we in such cases stop where our senses 
cease to operate—do we not naturally go far beyond ? The so- 
called general laws in science are all beliefs of this nature. 
Are these beliefs, or that general one in the constancy of nature 
on which these may be said to depend, a delusion then ? If it is 
not, why should the belief in God, which the grand aspect of 
nature forces upon man, be a delusion ? 

And the function of religious belief in the, development of 
man is higher than that of physical knowledge. The use of 
this last is to satisfy the wants of his bodily nature, to enable 
him to live comfortably. But purity of heart, the elevation of 
the feelings, the depth of the soul, a firm adherence to truth 
without regard to practical effects, equanimity in the midst of 
the severest troubles of life—these and such other virtues it is 
religion alone that can induce. Man can attain to the full 
measure of his capabilities only through the instrumentality of 
religious belief. Without it he will be a superior kind of beast 
with aims and aspirations low and stunted. But as he is, he is 
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a child of the Infinite with his aspirations ever increasing, ever 
widening. Are we then to believe that that belief which is at 
the root of the man’s higher development is to be considered to 
have nothing corresponding to it in the world of reality, while 
that which satisfies his lower nature only is alone real and 
certain ? 

The truth is that this universality of belief in the Infinite 
and Invisible is as much necessitated by man’s apprehensive 
powers as the belief in an external world and in the constancy 
of nature. At the very dawning of human intelligence, when 
the heavens above and the earth below excited the wonder and 
admiration of man, when practically his eyes apprehended no 
limit to the scene by which he was sumninded, when he saw 
the play of powers about him, which acted independently of 
him, and on which depended his happiness, the Invisible and 
the Infinite forced itself upon him and evoked his reverence 
and love, and he fell down and worshipped. And does not the 
whole aspect of nature, the vault of heaven, with the Sun, Moon 
and countless myriads of stars, and the earth with the mountains, 
the rivers, the wide ocean and the extensive plains, continue 
to make as solemn and deep an impression on us as they did on 
our early ancestors ? When we take our stand on a high 
mountain and behold,a succession of hills one behind another, 
stretching as far as our eyes can reach, and the dales and valleys 
at our feet smiling with vegetation, or the bold and deep gorges 
below; or when standing on a plain we behold darkness just 
beginning to disappear before dawning light, or at night the 
rays of the Moon steeping everything in soft and serene lustre, 
when I say we meditate on scenery, do we not feel a vista into 
Infinity opened up before us, are we not conscious of something 
unspeakably grand, does not our heart become dilated with 
ineffable joy and is not our spirit filled with reverence and 
love ? 
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A sympathetic chord in our own hearts does the poet touch 
when he says ? :-**• 


I have felt 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 

And rolls through all things. 

Yes, man has ever been seeing his God in the Universe—the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful has ever manifested Himself 
to him, and love and joy ever greeted him, in the vast scene in 
which he finds himself. 

My answer to the second class of persons spoken of before 
who have placed before us a religion which they say was alone 
revealed by God in all its parts at a certain period in the history 
of man, and who call upon us to accept in on that ground, also 
rests similarly on the basis supplied to us by the critical 
method. Christianity is not the only religion professed by 
man. Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism and a variety 
of other religions have flourished in the world and are 
flourishing. Are these the work of self-deception ? If we say 
so, we shall simply be playing into the hands of the 
opponents of all religions. What are the special claims 
of one of these religions to be considered as the only 
Revelation? There is truth in all, and all have something 
objectionable which the light derived from the others should 
enable us to discover and cast aside. All have been revealed 
by God, but man from the very weakness of his apprehension, 
has mixed a great deal of falsehood with the truth communi- 
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cated to him by his Father, It certainly is not consistent with 
our ideas of God’s love for man to think Him to have communi¬ 
cated that truth which it is so important for men to know, only 
at a late period in the history of the world and only to a 
certain people. If religion is of supreme importance to man, 
we must expect that it should have been revealed to him in the 
very beginning, being implanted by God in his very nature so 
that wherever he went he might carry it with him like his 
shadow. And this is what we actually find. Man has been 
carrying religious belief like his shadow wherever he goes ; 
religion is as widely spread as humanity itself. 

Thus then God’s Revelation to man was made not only at a 
certain period in the world’s history, but it began with the 
dawning of human intelligence and went on progressing through 
all ages and it is going on still and will go on. God is ever with 
us communicating more and more of his truth to us as our 
powers of apprehension become purer and keener. The latest 
phase of His Revelation to man is that embodied in the 
movement which we here represent. It is therefore turning a 
deaf ear to this appeal from the High to accept one religion 
only as exclusively revealed by Him. It is disregarding the 
grand fact that God has ever been the Father of man and has 
ever been educating him into a knowledge of Himself. 

And not only does the comparison of the different religions 
that prevail or have prevailed in the world enable us to 
determine the significance of each—the idea or ideas which it 
elaborates and to distinguish the essence of religion from its 
accidents—but the study of the development of religious 
thought and action in one and the same country serves the same 
purpose. No country in the world has undergone such 
strange and wonderful religious revolutions as ours and no 
where will the faithful servant of God be able to trace more 
clearly the manner in which He gradually unfolds His truth to 
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man. I will therefore devote the remaining portion of the 
time at my disposal to the consideration, necessarily very brief, 
of what our religious history has to teach us. 

It was in the phenomena of Nature that the ancient 
Aryans first discovered their God or rather God discovered 
Himself to them. The heavens above, and the earth below, the 
Sun that traversed the sky from day to day and fructified the 
earth, the rising Dawn, before which the darkness of the night 
gradually disappeared and which gave a lovely appearance to 
the universe about them, the waters that periodically fell from 
heaven and cooled and refreshed the earth, parched by the 
summer heat of the Punjab,—these and such other phenomena 
excited the wonder and admiration of our remote ancestors, 
and in the visible they saw the Invisible, and found in these 
phenomena the Gods Dyaus, Pjthivi, Sflrya, Savitr, Ugas, Indra 
and others and even Aditi or the Illimitable, the mother of 
them all. The happiness of man depended upon the operations 
of nature, that is, on the powers of these Gods, and they were 
invoked to protect and bestow blessings. Observing the 
regularity with which some of these phenomena repeated 
themselves they elaborated the idea of order. The outside 
order was likened to the order within, the violation of which 
constituted sin ; and Varupa, Savitr and others who were the 
guardians of Order were invoked to rescue them from sin and 
not to visit them with the severe punishment which their 
transgression of the Order deserved. To most of these Gods, the 
creation of heaven and earth and supreme power which none 
could transgress, were ascribed. In the course of time men 
found that each of the Gods possessed the attributes of the 
Supreme Godhead, and since the Supreme can be but One, they 
came to regard Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni as but several 
names of the One Supreme and declared that “the creator of 
heaven and earth was but one God”. 
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After they had arrived at this stage there was,a halt. As in 
the history of the physical, social and political advancement of 
man there are periods when the human spirit after having 
worked actively for sometime becomes dormant and there is no 
further progress, so are there in the history of man’s religious 
advancement. Along with the development of the religious 
ideas which I have sketched, grew a worship of the gods. This 
worship gradually became complicated and acquired such an 
importance that every minute point in connection with it 
became the subject of an inviolable rule. Cold and dead 
formalities took the place of warm and living devotion and the 
very verses and hymns which contained the fervent prayers of 
the old J£§is, were repeated mechanically in the course of the 
formal worship, without even an attempt to apprehend the 
sense. Not only were there certain kinds of sacrificial 
performances to be gone through, morning and evening, and 
on the new and full moon days as well as during the four rainy 
months, but there were grand Soma sacrifices to be performed 
whenever there was opportunity. Of these there were seven 
kinds each of which occupied six days; and on the fifth day 
the principal ceremonies, which collectively were called Sutyil, 
or extracting the juice of Soma and offering it to the Gods 
were performed. Then there were Sattras or sacrificial 
sessions the shortest of which lasted for twelve days, the Sutya 
being performed on each occasion, and the longest for 
twelve years. Longer sessions even are heard of. This 
sacrificial religion became so thoroughly mechanical 
that the fruit arising from its exercise was considered 
to be due not to the favour of the deities worshipped 
but to some miraculous or magic charm in the rites 
themselves. The deities lost all importance, and in the course 
of time the theologians of this religion denied God and pro¬ 
claimed sacrificial rites as the saviour of mankind. 

But error by its very excesses rouses tho dormant human spirit 
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and brings on its own destruction. The reaction was on the one 
hand led by the authors of the Upani$ads, and on the other, by 
the Philosophers, principally of the Samkhya school, and by 
Buddhism. The Upani$ads declared that “ sacrificial rites were 
but frail boats”, and enjoined contemplation of the ‘‘Omniscient 
>Soul whose greatness we observe in the world—the author, source 
and pervader of the universe, the lord of all, the unborn, the 
unchangeable and the pure or holy,” and when a man saw him 
in his heart and everywhere else, he was free from death and 
attained eternal happiness. This contemplation and the result¬ 
ing perception of Him were not possible to one “who did not 
refrain from evil deeds, who had not subdued his passions, and 
whose soul was not serene”. In some of the Upani$ads this 
perception of the Lord of all is spoken of as the perception of 
one’s own self. The individual souls are considered as forms 
of the Supreme and are related to the Supreme as the sparks of 
fire to the fire, or as earthen jars to the earth of which they are 
made; or like rivers they have an independent existence at first 
and lose their individuality when united with the Supreme 
Spirit as rivers do when united with the ocean. 

The Philosophers taught that eternal happiness was to be 
attained by rooting out the cause of all misery which consisted 
in a union between the indi vidual soul and a certain inanimate 
principle called Prakrti. This Prakrti was the cause of all the 
finite or definite thought and developed in the form of the 
world. A perception or feeling of the distinctness of one’s soul 
from the Prakrti freed the soul from its effects viz., all definite 
thought and consequently from all misery. God was not 

recognized as either the Creator or the Saviour and friend of 
man. 


The Buddhists adopted this mode of thought, and equally with 
the others declared that the sacrificial rites were inefficacious, and 
denied the authority of the Vedas on which it was contended 
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they were based. Eternal happiness was according to them to 

be attained by a strict course of moral discipline, by restraining 
the passions and purifying and ennobling the heart. Buddhism 
was also a protest against the exclusiveness of the Brahmanical 
religion of sacrifices which could be exercised only by the three 
regenerate classes and of which Brahmans alone could be priests. 
It was not only a religion for all classes of the Indian com¬ 
munity but for the whole world, the Mlecchas or barbarians 
included. 

But how was the standard of moral purity which Buddhism 
set up, to be practically attained by frail humanity ? It is all 
very well to talk of curbing the passions and purifying 
the heart. Sin is a very subtle enemy of the human soul. 
It contaminates at the very core of what man considers his 
most exalted and generous actions; and no one is more alive 
to his helplessness against his enemy than the man who honestly 
endeavours to attain purity and has already made some progress. 
In his despair man naturally cries for help. It was here that 
Buddhism was found wanting. By denying God it deprived 
•man of his friend and saviour. Even the thoistic Upanigads 
trusted too much to man’s powers. Though they placed 
the highest happiness in the contemplation of God and in be¬ 
holding His face, and represented moral purity as indispensable, 
they left all this to be done by the unassisted efforts of man. 
To supply this defect the doctrine of Bhakti arose, and the 
work in which it was distinctly enunciated was the Bhagavad- 
glta. The Gita derives its theism from the Upanigads, equally 
with them it enjoins moral purity and the contemplation of 
God, but in addition, it teaches man to love God and not him¬ 
self, to live for Him and not for himself, and to place unlimited 
faith in Him. 

The idea of a religion for all and not for certain classes only, 
which Buddhism first realized was taken up by the Bhakti 
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school and its method of salvation was open to all. But the 
purity of religion it was difficult to maintain in a country, the 
population of which was composed of various elements. The 
doctrine of Bhakti was first set forth in connection with the 
worship of Yiypu, to whom all the attributes of Godhead as 
laid down in the Upaniyads were ascribed. Then came in the 
worship of Siva and various other gods and goddesses, who 
must originally have been the objects of adoration with the 
aborigines of the country. Ceremonial religion of another kind 
than that which prevailed before, came to be practised, and 
vows, fasts, and observances were multiplied. Pur&nas were 
written to heighten the glories of particular gods and to in¬ 
culcate the practice of the various observances. Amidst all this 
confusion, however, the monotheism of the Upaniyads and the 
BhagavadgiU was not entirely lost. It became curiously blended 
with popular polytheism. The votaries of each one of the 
various gods claimed the attributes of Supreme Godhead for 
their deity, and Rama, Kj-yna, Yifchoba, Siva, Mahakala, 
Bhairava, Kha^ujoba and others were in turns the one supreme 
God. And even at the present day, every one of the innumer¬ 
able ceremonies performed by the Brahmans in honour of in¬ 
numerable gods, begins with a declaration that it is going to be 
performed for the propitiation of Paramesvara or the Supreme 
Lord of all, and ends with the expression of a hope that the 
performance will please the Supreme god. But all this was a 
drop in the ocean and failed to correct the popular tendencies, 
and religion again came to be as mechanical as the sacrificial 
religion was before. All religious merit was again thought to 
lie in .the practice of those observances, and internal purity and 
spiritual worship were neglected. 

Then there arose the Sadhus or the pious men of the mediaeval 
period, who protested against this artificial religion, re-asserted 
the doctrine of Bhakti with vigour and inculcated purity of 
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heart; and the last Great Sadhu in this part of the country was 
our own Tukftrama of* Dehu. What the mission of these men 
was generally, may best be seen from an Abhanga of TukarSma 
in which he states the purpose of his coming into the world. 

I translate It as follows : 

I am a denizen of Vaikuntha and have come for this 
purpose viz., to bring into practice that which was taught by 
the Rgis: wo will sweep clean the ways of (constructed b\) 
the sages; the world is over-grown with weeds: we will 
accept the portion that has remained. 

Truth has disappeared in consequence of the Puranas, ruin 
has been effected by word knowledge. 

The heart is addicted to pleasures : and the way (to God) is 
destroyed. 

We will beat the drum of Bhakti, the terror of the Kali age, 
says Tuka,—raise shouts of victory through joy. 

And this is our mission also. The Indian world still remains 
over-grown with the weeds of falsehood notwithstanding the 
efforts of those great men. The truth taught by the ljt?is of the 
Upanisads still remains neglected, and ceremonial practices 
have still usurped the place of spiritual worship. Though the 
mediaeval Sadhns taught a purer form of faith, they did not as 
a general rule set their face against the popular beliefs and 
modes of worship with sufficient firmness and decision. This 
appears to me to be the principal reason why their mission was 
not completely successful. Let us therefore while endeavouring 
to realize their humility and single-hearted devotion, attempt 
to supply this defect. 

Let us like TukSrSma exert ourselves to bring into practice 
the teaching of the old Itsis, and learn from all the sources 
now available to us, indigenous as well as foreign. Let us 
learn from the Vedic hymns that the temple in which we 
Should find God and worship him is the universe and the 
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heart of man; from the sacrificial religion which once 
prevailed, that we should not over-grow arid destroy the tender 
plant of spiritual worship; from the rise of Buddhism, that 
religion is not a privilege of a favoured class, and that without 
high moral feeling and action it is an empty nothing ; and from 
its failure, that mere morality will not exalt the spirit and 
satisfy the religious craving of the heart and cannot be attained ; 
from the Upani$ads, that purity of heart is the way of arriving 
at God, and contemplation brings us face to face with Him and 
elevates the soul; and from the Gitn, and the Bhakti school, that 
man by his own efforts cannot effect his salvation, that God 
alone is our Father, Friend and Saviour, and that we should lay 
our souls at His feet, live in Him, and for Him, and npt for 
ourselves. If in all humility we learn this, and learn whatever 
else is to be learnt from the other sources, that God in His 
mercy has laid open to us, and follow our guide fearlessly and 
faithfully, we need not be afraid of our future. 



THE POSITION OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ 
IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 

[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir. It. G. 
Bhandarkar on the occasion of the 32nd Anniversary of the. 
Poona Prarthana Samaj in 1903 : Originally published as Ho. 5 
of the Mahfira$(,ra Brahnio Postal Mission “Liberal Religious 
series”.-N. B. U.] 

The, subject of to-night’s discourse is the position of the 
Prarthana Samaj in the religious world. We are surrounded 
by men who profess Mohamedanism, Christanity, Hinduism in 
its various forms and phases, Buddhism and Jainism. What 
relation does the religion of the Samaj bear to these, is the 
question to be discussed. To arrive at something like a, 
satisfactory conclusion, we must cast a glance at the history 
and evolution of religion from the earliest times to the present. 
The lea<? ing thinkers of Europe have recently formulated what 
is called by them the Science of Religion. The object of this 
science is to collect information about all religions that have 
prevailed and do prevail, and to trace the evolution of religion 
from the primitive form in which it was professed by savages 
to the highest that has been presented to us by Christianity—or 
I may say, by the religion of the Upani$ads and the Bhagavad- 
gita. The conclusion arrived at is that one same principle like 
a seed has been developing in a variety of forms corresponding 
to the branches of the tree which spring up from the seed. The 
essence of religion has been considered to consist in a belief in 
some higher Power, which may be benevolent or malevolent to 
isan. In both cases, however, the belief is that the Power can 
be made favourable to man’s purposes, if but the proper 
methods are followed, which methods are believed to be 
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communicated by the Power itself. Revelation thus comes in, 
even in the very earliest form of religion. 

The constituents of religion have been given by Professor 
Tiele as emotions, conceptions, sentiments, words, and deeds. 
Emotion is that which moves a man towards that spiritual 
condition which we call religious. It may be man’s feeling of 
dependence upon an external power, or a perception of the 
grandeur of nature or the transitoriness of the world. When 
man’s mind is, by any such emotion, directed towards religion, 
he necessarily forms some conception of the nature of the 
higher Power which he worships. The Power may be conceived 
as a spirit dwelling in a natural object or a spirit free to move 
about, or a spirit presiding over a phenomenon of nature such 
as thunder, rain, or wind, or an all-pervading Spirit which is 
the ripest conception of the nature of God. Next v/e have 
sentiments, and they may be reverence, love or the like* In 
keeping with such a sentiment., there are certain word^s used to 
propitiate the Deity and bring it i Uo man’s power, such as 
prayers or charms, and associated with these words £here are 
deeds, such as the offering of sacrifices and various oth^r modes 
of conducting worship. In every one of the various forms * of 
religion that have existed, we can discover these five 
constituents. 

The question is asked why is it that man’s spirit thinks at all 
of religion. Professor Max Muller as well as Professor Tiele 
say that there is a vague sense of the Infinite in man. Ho is not 
content with things as they are, but always looks for something 
beyond. Looking for something beyond, therefore, whenever 
he observes any operation in the external world, he traces it to 
such a power as he himself is conscious of, in his nature, viz. 
the power of Will. Thus behind the external operation he 
discovers a Will, that is, a Willing Spirit. This is the rudiment 
of religion which develops in the course of man’s history. In 
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the earliest form this spirit is believed to dwell in such object 
as a tree or a rock. A further step in the progress is to believe 
that the spirit is not confined to a particular object but free to 
move. Sometimes such a spirit is looked upon as being forced 
to live in a certain object, and that object is believed to afford 
protection and work miracles. It then becomes a fetish. The 
various phenomena of nature are personified and believed to 
proceed from the will of certain spirits such as Agni, Yftyu, 
Indra, U^as, etc. These personified deities assume definite 
character and then they are believed to be gods, and afterwards 
are located in a certain happy place called heaven. The Yedic 
conception of the deities or the Greek or the Roman conception 
presents this stage of progress. In the course of time, as we see 
in the Yedas, these different gods are considered to be but mere 
names. The various phenomena over which they are considered 
to preside come to be attributed to one Power, and thus dawns 
the conception of One Supreme Spirit Who has created the 
heaven and the earth. 

Even from the beginning a sort of morality becomes connected 
with religion. Savages have certain customs which if they 
violate, will, they believe, bring upon them the wrath of the 
spirits whom they worship. Then as man’s knowledge of the 
world develops and he progresses in civilization, higher moral 
conceptions are developed, and these are considered as 
representing the will of their gods. In the course of man’s 
history certain religions came to be deliberately founded with 
the object of bringing about a moral revolution such as 
Buddhism and Christianity. 

Some times the development takes different directions 
amongst different races. Thus the mighty and inscrutable 
natures of God are emphasized in the Semitic religions. 
Names are given to God which are significant of 
His Lordship or Sovereignty and with reference to which 
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his human worshippers are called servants or slaves. Amongst 
the Aryans the name that we prominently find is Dyauspitar 
amongst the Vedic Indians, Zeus-Pater amongst the Greeks and 
Jupiter among the Romans. It means “ Father in Heaven 
Even from this and the various other modes in which the deity 
is named and addressed, the idea most emphasized by the Aryans 
appears to be that God is our Father and men are His children. 
Amongst both races these ideas have become corrupt, the 
former having led men to the propagation of their religion by 
the shedding of blood, and the latter to the attributing of the 
lowest human qualities to God. Various other characteristics 
are presented by this evolution of religion, but we must not 
stop to go over them. It would be sufficient to say that the 
evolution is towards a clearer and clearer realization of the 
Idea of the Infinite that was implicit in the beginning, leading 
men to find God everywhere and to form a conception of 
perfect holiness. 

Now the conceptions and the other constituents of religion 
that I have mentioned, the Prarthana Samaj adopts from the 
most developed forms of religion as contained in the Upani^ads 
and the BhagavadgTta, in the Bible, or in the literature of the 
progressive religious thought of the day. We believe God to be 
immanent in the world directing the process of physical and 
spiritual evolution that has ever been going on. This is an idea 
adopted by the advanced religious philosophy of the day and 
there is a shade of it in the Upani^ads :— 44 That soul who is 
awake, while all the rest are asleep, creating as He wills, is the 
light, is Brahma ; that alone is called the Immortal. All worlds 
(or beings) find their support in Him ; none can transgrace him”. 
44 The great soul, the Lord, brings forth good ”. 44 He ovolves 

righteousness and drives away sin.” We believe that God’s 

Dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man. 
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And He is 

A motion and a spirit, that impels, 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts? 

And rolls through all things. 

And the Brhadaranyaka tells us:—-“He is the inward controlling 
Soul, who dwelling in the earth, the waters, fire, ether, air, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the quarters, lightening, thunder, all 
worlds, all Vedas, all sacrifices, all beings, the breath, speech, 
the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin, light, darkness, seminal 
fluid, and the soul (of individual) is different from them, 
Whom these do not know, Whose body all these are, and Who 
controls these from the inside/’ Similarly the Bhagavadglta 
says :—“God dwells in the hearts of all beings, and placing them 
as on a wheel moves them by His wonderful power ”. 

Another constituent of religion—the sentiments—are with us 5 
those of reverence and love ; and our words and deeds which 
together make up our worship are fervent prayers, an attitude 
of humility, an unquestioning faith, self-surrender, a readiness 
to follow where God leads, contemplation, mutual converse, love 
of man and loving acts, and fidelity to truth. All these have 
been taught to us by the BhagavadgTta, by Christ, and in an 
impressive manner by our own Tukarama.. 

I have already observed in the beginning that it is of the 
essence of religious belief that religion should be regarded as 
revealed by the higher Power that is worshipped. This belief can, 
I believe, stand the test of reason. If Lord Kelvin has recently 
told us that evolution in external nature is under the direction 
of a higher Power, should we not consider the evolution of 
religion also to be under the direction of that Power ? Hence 
then our doctrine aud belief is that God has been leading men, 
from the times when they were in the primitive condition 
to the present day, towards the realization of higher and 
higher religious truth. The evolution of religion therefore 
means a continuous Revelation. 
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And there is also another sense in which religious evolution 
must be considered a Revelation. Just as in the case of a poet 
or an artist, there are flashes of light which he gives expressions 
to, by means of words or colour, in the same way, from time to 
time, in* the cas^s of certain individuals, there are flashes of 
religious truth which those individuals convey to others less 
gifted. Our own Tukarama says in one place, '‘What possibility 
is there that an insignificant person like myself should speak 
such words ? It is the Sustainer of the universe that made me 
speak ; ” and in another “I have broken open the treasure, the 
things belong to the Lord; 1 am simply a porter to carry 
them to you”. And in the Abliahga sung by us on the morning 
of the first day, he said “I have been sent to communicate the 
message”. When Tukarftma gives expressions to such ideas as 
these, are we to consider that he is telling lies ? Certainly not. 
He says so because he really did see flashes of light of which 
ordinary men have no experience. It is in this special sense, 
therefore, that the religious evolution is under the direction 
of God. 

If, therefore, the doctrines adopted by the Prarthana Samaj 
are those found in the most developed forms of religion, be 
sure our religion is a revealed religion. It is also a revealed 
religion in two other special senses. For it is the only religion 
that acknowledges the influence and hand-work of God in all 
the religions that existed or now exist; and therefore imposes 
upon us an attitude of sympathy towards all religious beliefs while 
hitherto antipathy between different religions has been the 
general rule. And the study of all these religions has had the 
effect of clearing the religious vision so as to enable the leaders 
of the Samaj to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and 
has led them to adopt the highest form of truth that has hitherto 
dawned upon the human mind. It is in these two special 
senses that the dispensation followed by the Prarthana Samaj 
may be considered a New Dispensation. 
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Thus then here is a religion which God himself has placed 
before us in the fullness of time, when all the races of the world 
have oome together and have been as it were comparing notes. 
The question is whether you will adopt this new Revelation, 
the main doctrines of which, however are those of the most 
highly developed religions, which for this country may be con¬ 
sidered to be those of the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgltit, and 
of the teachings.of Saints and Prophets like Tukarama. Will 
you then accept the best portions of the Upanigads, the Bhagavad- 
glta, and of the teachings of the mediaeval saints, supplemented 
by oertain ideas from Buddhism or from the Bible ; or will you 
adhere to all the religions that go under the name of ordinary 
Hinduism, the religions which represent all the stages of evolu¬ 
tion beginning from the most primitive such as the worship of 
trees and stones, serpents and cows, and of fetishes ? Will you 
accept merely mechanical ceremonials which can have no con¬ 
nection with your moral advancement as your worship of God, 
or take up the spiritual mode chosen by the Prarthana Samaj, 
which alone is calculated to purify the heart and elevate it, and 
prepare you to perform your duties in life ? The existing forms 
of religion belonging as they do to earlier stages of - civilization 
are destined, if India is to advance, to disappear, and along 
with their disappearance, all that is good in the higher religious 
thought of the country is also in danger of disappearing, unless 
we deliberately choose it and make it alone our religion. And 
the existing mechanical modes of worship must be entirely 
thrown away and the spiritual mode substituted, to bring about 
the moral reformation of the country which is so urgently 
needed. 



THE INCORPORATION OP PRE-MAHOMEDAN 
FOREIGNERS INTO THE HINDU SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION 

FROM THE DNYAN PRAKASH OF POONA, DATED, WEDNESDAY 
1st, SEPTEMBER 1909 

[ The'following was originally delivered aa a lecture at 
Poona by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in Marathi, and was printed in 
the Poona paper, referred to above. It is here translated by me. 

—N.B.U.] 

As already announced Dr. Bhandarkar delivered a lecture 
under the auspicies of the Deccan Sabha on the subject referred 
to in the above heading, with Prof. Kashinath Bapuji Pathak in 
the chair. Dr. Bhandarkar, in mentioning at the outset the reason 
which led him to choose this subject for his lecture, said :— 

On the day on which Mr. Gopalrao Gokliale delivered a lecture 
at this Sabha on the subject of “The Hindu-Muslim Question” 
I incidentally remarked that all those foreigners who came into 
India before the Mahomedans, became included in the Hindu 
Society. Had not the Mahomedan religion come into existence, 
the present Hindu-Muslim Question would not have arisen at 
all. Like the foreigners before them, they too would have been 
incorporated within our society. As soon as I remarked thus, 
Mr. Gokhale said: “ Do please then speak on this subject”, and 
thus left.me no alternative but to take up that subject for this 
lecture. The subject of to-day’s lecture is to show how the 
foreigners, that come to India before the Mahomedans, became 
absorbed in the Hindu Society. To-day’s lecture is not of the 
nature of merely popular commonplaces; every statement 
therein must be substantiated by proofs. Owing to my failing; 
eyesight this work of finding out the references was done by 
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[Mr.] Devadatta [ Bhandarkar ], and during the course of 
to-day’s lecture he would read out the references as required. 

EVIDENCE OF THE PITBANAS 

The Maurya Dynasty is one of the royal Dynasties 
mentioned in the Purlin at). Candragupta founded the Maurya 
Dynasty soon after the invasion of Alexander the Great. Hie 
Empire of the Mauryas was then extended over the whole of 
Northern India, i. e., from Ganjam to Kathiawad. After the 
dynasty of the Mauryas, the PurAnas mention the Sunga, 
Andhrabhptya, Kapvfiyana and some other dynasties. The 
gatavahana or the Salivahana line of kings at Paithan is also 
mentioned in the Purapas. The Puranas prophetically describe 
these kingly lines as ruling in the future. Among such lines, it 
is mentioned there that the Saka, YaVana and other kingly lines 
would reign. Such in general are the statements in the PurSnas, 
but the (details of the) dynasties themselves have to bo 
established from the evidence of Inscriptions and Coins. 

WHO WERE CALLED THE YAVANAS t 

Yavanas are mentioned in the VSyu Purapa. It is necessary 
to determine first who the Yavanas were. In an Inscription of 
Asoka reference is made in one place to hHnnNpt HTH NT°GT3TT. 
The name Antioehus is well known to students of European 
History. Alexander died soon after his invasion of India. 
After him Seleucus established his sovereignty from Syria to 
India. Antioehus is the grandson of Seleucus. He has been 
frequently mentioned in connection with the Mauryas. The 
Antioehus whom Asoka, the Emperor of Pa(allputra refers to 
in his Inscription is Antioehus II who ruled from B.C. 261 to 
241. They were Macedonian Greek kings and so A6oka calls 
them Yona or Yavana. The word Yavana denotes a Macedonian 
Greek. The earliest allusion to their having founded a kingdom 
in India is to be had in the Mahabha§ya of Patanjali. There 
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is a Yartika in the Mahabha^ya in connection with the usage 
of the Past Tense, technically called Lang, the Yartika being 





This Yarfcika means that the 


Lang is to be used in speaking about a thing which the speaker 
has not seen, but which is well known to the people and . 
which, if he had a desire, he could see. The instance that is 
given in illustration of this Yartika is sr^oTf \ 

It therefore follows from this that the event of the 
Yavanas having laid a siege to Saketa occurred in Patahjail’s 
time. The eastern part of Persia was formerly called Bactria, 
where the Greeks re-established their kingdom. These Bactrians 
had, at one time, come over to and established their power in 
India. 


THE YAVANA KINGS 


The Yavana mentioned by Patahjali is probably Menander, 
the Bactrian Greek. It appears from what the Roman 
historians have written that his date is circa 142 B.C. There 
is also another evidence to prove that Patafijali lived at that 
time, which however it is not necessary to allude to here. This 
Menander had established his kingdom over the provinces of 
Panjab and Afghanistan, both of which were at that time 
included in India. The fact that Menander had established his 
kingdom in India can be proved from his coins as well. 
It was the practice to mention on the coins.of those times, the 
name of the king as well his epithet. The name and the 
epithet were written in Pali. The Pali is the earliest Prakrit 
form of Sanskrit. It was current in Ceylon, and the Buddhist 
works are written in Pali. The letters on Menander’s coins are 
engraved in Pali, wherefore the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the subjects of Menander were also a Pali-speaking people. 
His coins bear in Pftli the legend (literally, the words): 

There is a work called Minindra- 
Papho. It contains an account of the discourse between 
king Milindra and Nagasena, the Buddhist. The capital of 
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Milindra was at the town of Sakala in the Pan jab. The 
Menander referred to above and Milindra are one and the 
same person. It is also stated that Milindra in the end became 
a Buddhist. So much then with regard to Yavana kings. We 
may now proceed to the consideration of the Yavana subjects. 

COMMON PEOPLE OF THE YAVANA CASTE 

In the Karla caves, there is a stone Inscription, which contains 
the following :— 

(1) i 

(2) i 

( 3 ) 

fefcrR trc% rirfi^r ^ f^sr^r ^ 
%r?FFn:oT 3 ttct [ «r ] 
?r«R^r ^srvrar i 

The town Dhenukalcata was on the banks of the Sapta- 
Godavari. Dhenukakata, and Dhanak&taka, the Capital of 
Satavahana, are probably identical. A Yavana of this place 
seems to have taken the name of Sihadhayana, and led a 
Hindu religious life. 

The name of the second Yavana in this Inscription is given as 
Dhamma (Dharma) which is certainly a Sanskrit name. 

It is said in extract (3) above that Harapharana, the son of 
Setapharana made a gift of the Mantfapa (the Hall). This 
Harapharana should be probably Hallophurnus. There does 
not appear anything like Hindu about this name ; still he made 
a gift and is called an Upasaka (devotee). There is therefore 
a very good ground to hold that he had embraced a religion 
of this country. 

There is an Inscription at Junnar which is as follows:—* 

fftcgq % qtfeqt I 

This Inscription mentions that a Yavana named Irilasa (had) 
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constructed two tanks. From this it appears that these Yavanas 
had become the followers of the Buddha and that in their 
ways of making religious gifts, they followed the Hindus. 

*rsrtnrar fore irtr wratn rfo i 

The name Citra (Cifasa) the Yavana, who is spoken of in the 
Inscription here referred to as having given the Dining Hall 
is also a Hindu name. 

^arem i 

The name Candra (Candftnaiii) in this Inscription is a Hindu 
name. 

In the Nasik Inscriptions occurs the following: — 

’***R*RT i 

The word Otaraha (Auttaraha) here shows that the Yavana 
referred to in this Inscription belonged to the North. 
This Inscription mentions the Yavana Indragnidatta, son of 
Dharmadeva of the town of Dattamitra (Dattamiti) in the 
province of Sanvlra, near Sind (Sidha) in the North. The names 
Dharmadeva and Indragnidatta show that the names of the 
Yavanas were not like modern Shaikh Wallad, Shaikh Mahomed, 
(<fcc.) but were completely Hinduised. From this it must be 
concluded that after they (the Yavanas) came here, they fully 
became Hindus. 

THE SARA KINGS 

The Saka kings came after the Yavanas. They are known by 
the name of K$atrapas. An Inscription in connection with 
them too has been found at Nasik, which contains the 
following:— 

fosj sfnrPiT 

.%g5T- 
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The name Usavadata in this tnay perhaps be a Hindu name, 
since it could be either from Vj*$abhadatta or $$abhadatta. But 
Dimka, Nahapana and Ksaharata are not Hindu names. Usavadata 
was a Saka and was the son-in-law of a K^atrapa of the name 
of Nahapana. Some twenty-four thousand coins bearing the 
. name of Nahapana have recently been found. This NahapSna 
did not originally belong to India, but belonged to outside (or, 
Nahapana was not an Indian, but a foreigner). He did establish 
a kingdom, but it lasted for only fifty years; and Gautamiputra 
soon defeated and extirpated his dynasty, and founded the 
Satavahana Dynasty. Some coins of the time of Nahapana are 
found in the Nasik District, and they bear the stamps of both 
Nahapana and Gautamiputra. The Inscription just now referred 
to mentions that Ugavadftta, the son of Dimka and the son-in-law 
of this Nahapana gave three lacs of cows to Brahmans and fed 
annually a lac of Brahmans. 

This same Inscription also speaks of him as SRTT& grojgftaf 
armntosf In the town of Prabhasa, i. e., Somanatha- 

Pattapa, he gave the wherewithal of marriages to eight 
Brahmans. He constructed a cave at Nasik for the residence of 
the Bhik&us. He made a provision for a permanent income by 
way of interest for meeting the expense for the new clothes &c., of 
the Bhik$us. The maximum interest at that time was from five 
to seven-and-a-half per cent. It was not twenty-five per cent as 
at present. It will be seen from the above-mentioned evidence 
that the mode of making religious gifts of the Ksatrapas was 
exactly like that of the Hindus. 

There was another K$atrapa or Mahak$atrapa Dynasty at 
Ujjayinl, comprising nineteen or twenty kings, and they in ail 
ruled for 200 or 225 years. Their rule lasted from about the 
beginning of the Ohristan era to 389 Saka. 

If at all we wanted to give a derivation to the word Ksatrapa, 
we could show that it is a Sanskrit word, but such a word ( as 
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Ktfatrapa ) is nowhere to be met with in the Sanskrit Literature. 
The word Ksatrapa or Khatrapa and the word “ Satrap " 
occurring in the Persian history seem to be identical. This last 
means the officer or the Viceroy of the Emperor. The Kgatrapas 
at once took up Hindu customs and manners. 

The geographer Ptolemy says that a king of the name 
of Tiastenes was ruling at Uj jayini. He also says that Pulumayi 
ruled at Paithan. In some of the Inscriptions and coins on 
our side, occurs the name Cabana, which is the same as 
Tiastenes. He is the founder of the Ujjayini K$atrapas. 
His name Cabana looks foreign but the first part in the names 
of his son and grandson, Jaya-dSma and Rudra-dSma, is Hindu, 
and the names Rudra-simlia <&c., of the subsequent kings in this 
Dynasty are all Hindu names. 

In the Kanneri Caves near Bombay occurs the following:— 

[ ST ] 

smwprr. TrsTsns'TC [ 5 ] 53m: . 

i 

The name Satakarpi here is the name of a king of the 
Satavaliana Dynasty. The present Inscription says that his 
wife came from the Khatrapa Dynasty, and proves beyond the 
possibility of doubt that a Hindu king had married a 8aka 
woman. 

On a stone-inscription at Junagad, the Mahak$atrapa 
Rudrad&man is, in one place, spoken of as 
siftt ferret wi 

That is, this Inscription describes him as having mastered the art 
of Music, Logic and other sciences. Rudradaman was the 
grandson of Cabana. 

In one of the caves at Nasik* there is an Inscription to the 
following effect:-— 
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ten?; 

%ot qtteRTl ^ <£r. 


i 


Of this, Dftmaciba may be the name of a place. Vudhlka 
may either be a name, or if it be not a name, it means a money 
lender. As he (the donor) is called a Lekhaka, (i. e., a writer), 
his profession seems to have been that of a writer ; Visn.udatta 
is the name given of his father, and he is called a Saka. 

Vispudatta was also a name borne by the Marathas; since in 
an Inscription on a cistern at Bliaja, there occurs the following:- 

This Inscription shows that this Visnudutta, the son of Kausiki, 
was a Maratha. That is, it follows that, there was, generally 
speaking, no difference whatever in those days, between the 
Sakas and the Marathas. 

The following occurs in another Inscription at Nasik:— 

qw i faq&w gffcsn qp mmre r m&n nmtrerer 
fiprr ssrafjfcwr sqrterw 
aflOT 5 ^ srg^T i 


The substance of this Inscription is that the lady “ Vi.?nu- 
datta ”, the daughter of Agnivarman and mother of Visvavar- 
man laid at deposit bearing interest an “ Akgaya nm ”, 
i. e., a large amount for charitable purposes, for treatment of 
sick persons. Visnudatta was a Sakanika, i. e., a Saka woman 
(Marathi: Bakina). The termination Varman is suffixed to the 
names of K$atriyas. It therefore follows from this that the 
Sakas got incorporated with the Kgatriyas. The Inscription 

mentions the era of the Abhira Kings, whence it follows that 

the Abhtras were the rulers of the country at that time. The 
method of reckoning time in those days was not based on the 
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month but followed the seasons; and hence the statement in 
this Inscription to the effect that (the event took’ place ) in the 
summer () in the ninth year of Isvarasena. 

MEN OF THE IBHIRA TRIBE 

The Abhiras followed the $akas. They may possibly belong 
to Central Asia. A mention is made of their name in the 
[MahS-] Bharata and the Yipnupurana. They are there called 
Mle(n)cchas. Varahamihira, in the Sloka &c„ 

includes the Yavanas among the Mlecchas. 

The Abhiras are thus referred to in an Inscription at Gunda 
in Kathiawad:— 

There is historical evidence to show that this Rudrabhati 
made many religious gifts. The Inscription belongs to the time 
of Rudrasimha, who ruled in 102 Saka. The Abhiras were 
free-booters, and later they established their kingdom here. 
When, after the demise of Srt-Krsna, Arjuna was escorting the 
wives of Kr?na, they were plundered on the way by robbers. 
These robbers were the Abhiras themselves, who are there 
called Mlecohas. With regard to the Mlecchas it is said in 
one place:— 


sr^qr: II 


THE ABHIRAS ARE THE PRESENT-DAY AHIRS. 

The people that are now known to belong to the Ahir caste 
were orginally Abhiras. The Ahirs are to be found among 
goldsmiths, carpenters, cowherds and even among Brahmans. 
The Ahir goldsmiths of Poona wear the sacred thread (Marathi: 
Janavem ), those of khandesh do not wear it. There arose 
recently a dispute between those two Ahir Sects. As the Poona 
Ahir goldsmiths put on the sacred thread, they were 
^communicated by the Khandesh Ahirs. The Poona Ahirs 
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had come to me (in this connection ) when I told them to the 
following effect:—“All these your classes were originally 
Abhlra ones. The Abhiras had no sacred thread. The Khandesh 
Ahirs have preserved their original practice, and it is likely 
enough for that reason that they have excommunicated you.” 

THE TURUSKAS OR THE TURKISH KINGS 

The R3jatarahgit>i calls the kings who ruled in the North 
about this time as “Turugkas” or “Kuganas.” These Turu?bas 

V t 

belonged to the Turkish stock. Hima Kadphises, .one of the 
kings of this dynasty, is described on his coins as 

The name of this king is by no 
means Hindu, but from the description given of him, it appears 
that he had become a Staunch Saivite. The date of this king 
may possibly be the second or the third century after. Christ. 
On one side of his coins there is an effigy of him with the 
Turkish hat, the Fez. On the other side of his coins there is an 
image of Nandin (=the bull of &iva),' and near it the image 
of a person, having a trident (the TrisQla) in his hand ; 
wherefore it follows that the image must be of Siva himself. 
It thus clearly follows that this king was undoubtedly a 
devotee of Siva. 

THE MAGAS BECOME BRAHMANS 

There are also other instances to show that the foreigners 
coming from outside became Brahmans. The “Magas” are one 
of such people. They first established colonies in Rajputana, 
Marwar, Agra and Bengal. There is an Inscription of Baka 
1028 concerning the Magas, which contains the following 
account of them :— 

W??r5r fl:3rFrT 

*IRlf*RTO JTT^Tf^r SPlfoT II 

80 [R, G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. II] 
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There was a tribe called Maga in the Sakadvipa, whom 
Samba or Samba brought over here. Six men of this family 
became famous poets. The Bhavi$ya Purana contains an 
account of Samba who brought the family to India. Samba 
constructed a temple on the bank of the Candrabhaga. The 
river of Chenab was formerly called Candrabhaga. The Brahmans 
of that time looked with disfavour upon becoming the 
worshippers of gods, and so Samba could not secure any 
worshipper. He was then asked by the preceptor of Ugrasena 
to bring over from Sakadvlpa the Magas and to make them the 
worshippers. Accordingly Samba brought the Magas and 
assigned to them the duty of worshipping the god. There was 
formerly at Multan a golden temple of the Sun. This was the 
same temple that was destroyed by the Mahomedans in the 
last but one century (lit. in the century preceding the 
last century). 

Varahamihira lays down the rule that the Bhagavatas should 
set up (the worship &o. of) Vi$nu, the Magas that of the Sun &c. 
(He says:—) 

^rfag: smft: 

wp i w ft fasriffa^w i 

wprrenlftcrw *snf§Frrai fag: 

4 ^pg<Trf§rar: ^fafarr Wssr ^far 11 

From this it clearly follows that the Magas had a colony (or 
settlement) here at the time of Varahamihira. The date of 
Varahamihira is 509 §aka. From the Sloka given above, it 
appears that the practice of consecrating (the temples of ) the 
Sun at the hands of the Magas was in vogue to about that time. 

We may now consider for a while who these Magas were. 
The priests of the Persians are known under the name of the 
Magi in the history of Persia. The ‘Magi' and the ‘Magas' 
are probably identical. The language of the Avesta, the 
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. sacred work of the Persians and that of our Vedas are very 
nearly similar. Though the Persians regard some of our 
deities as evil spirits, still the deity* Mitra’ is common to both. 
The worship of this god had even extended to Syria, Asia 
Minor, Eome and other places; and it must have extended to 
India in the east, as it had spread to Rome in the west. The 
Magi of the Persians are our Indian Magas. 

The Magas came to be regarded as Brahmans after they 
came over to India. They wore round their necks a sacred 
thread known as Avyanga, which was a cord made of the cast¬ 
off skin of serpents. The Bhavisya PurSna contains an account 
of this ( Avyanga), which also says that this cord was to be 
tied round the middle part of the Sun’s image. The Magas 
afterwards gave up the Avyanga-oord and began to wear the 
Hindu sacred thread (Marathi: Janavem ). 


THE flUNAS 


About the time of the downfall of the Gupta Empire - i. e., 
about the end of the fifth century A. D.,- the Hanas penetrated 
into India. Two kings of this line are very well known from 
Inscriptions, viz., ToramSpa and Mihirakula. Karpadeva, the 
ruler of Cedi (Chattisgad) had married the Huna princess 
Avalladevl. Among the various Rajput Gotras, there is one 
called HQpa. Prom these two facts it follows that the Hupas 
got incorporated with the Hindus. One tribe of these HQpas 
went over to Hungary and established itself there where it 
still flourishes. 

INCLUSION OF THE GURJARA KINGS AMONG THE KSATRIYAS 

It now remains to consider the Gurjars, who were the last 
of the foreigners to come over into India. The word Gujjara 
was Sanskritised into Gurjara, and their country was called 
Gujarath from the twelfth century. Before that, that country 
was known as the Lata country. The “ Latl Rlti ” is referred 
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to in the Ktlvyapraksia also. There is a District known as 
‘Gujarath’ in the Panjab, which was the original place of the 
Gurjaras. A copper-plate Inscription and a stone one were 
found at Didwapa and Ghatiyftja bearing date Vikrama Saka 9. In 
these Inscriptions the province of Gujarath is called Gurja- 
ratra (i. e M the land that gives shelter to the Gurjaras). The 
province of Lata acquired that name when these people be¬ 
longing to the Gurjara tribe moved down to the South. They 
established their rule in Marwar, and in that dynasty there 
were six kings, viz.,Devasakti,Nagabhata, Rftmabhadra, Bhoja- 
rftja, Mahendrapala and Mahipala. Bhoja established his 
power over Kanauj, and his descendants Mahendrapala and 
Mahipala had their capital at Kanauj itself. The Ra^rakutas of 
Mahara$tra and the Gurjara kings of Marwar and Kanauj were 
constantly at war with each other. A Mahomedan historian 
says that the two Kingdoms of the “Jurja” and “BalharA” 
adjoined each other. “Jurja” is Gurjara, and Balharft is the 
Ra$trakQta dynasty. An Inscription says about these [Gurjara] 
Kings that they belonged to the Pratihari Dynasty. The Poet 
Rajasekhara was the preceptor of King Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj. The poet in his Bala-Ramayana includes this king in 
the family of Raghu and describes him as Raghukulacu(jamapi, 
(i. e., the crest-jewel of the family of Raghu ). A tribe known 
as Guzr is found, even to this day, to have spread itself to the 
sea of. Azab in Russia. From this it follows that after these 
tribes of cowherds or shepherds wandering in central Asia, 
came to have dominions in India, they were by Rajasekhara 
called “Kings belonging to the Dynasty of Raghu”, and were 
completely K$atriyaised. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE GURJARA TRIBE 
Tod mentions four families of the Rajputs, viz., (1) Padi- 
hara, (2) PramS-ra or Param&ra, (3) Cahumana (Cavhana), 
and (4) Solanki. None of these is a Sanskrit name. To seek 
a Sanskrit etymology for these names would be as ( ridiculous 
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as ) deriving the word ( Khurchi —a chair ) as ^pTP 
are qn -fr — Of the four families mentioned above, the Pa^ihftra 
family is in some places called also by the name Gurjara . 
From this it is reasonable to conclude that these four families 
were Gurjara families. Of those the Solankl branch was 
established at Anahilapattana in 961. It was from this time 
forward that that province was called Gujarath. It appears 
that like the Abhlras, the Gurjaras came in large hordes, since 
among the existing (Gurjara) classes, there are Gujar Gauda 
Brahmanari (these are to be found in Rajaputana), Gujar 
goldsmiths, carpenters, blaoksmiths &c. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus all the foreigners, viz., the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Abhlras, 
the Turks (Turuijkas), the Magas, the Haiias and the Gujars who 
came into India at different periods got absorbed in the Hindu 
Society. None of the tribes is to be (now) found as distinct 
from the Hindus. Such was not however the case with the 
Mahomedans, the reason being that religion is their predominant 
instinct. As G. K. Gokhale (Original—‘Gopalrao’ only) said, we 
must also freely mix with them. Our tradition from early times 
has been to incorporate within ourselves all (others): if this 
tradition were to be kept up in the future, even the aggressive 
tendency of the Mahomedans is likely to be curbed. The 
foreigners who came here before the Mahomedans were 
absorbed so quickly and on such a large scale in the Hindu 
sooial organisation, that in the modern society (of India) any 
attempt to decide who is an Aryan and who a non-Aryan 
would be quite futile. Mr. Jaokson has in one of his wrtings 
expressed a similar opinion. [His words are: ] 

“It remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are 
apt to affect the judgment in questions of Indian history. 
There is, in the first place, what may be called the patriotic 

bias, though it is shared more or less by European as well as 
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Indian scholars. It shows itself in a tendency to exaggerate the 
freedom of India from foreign influences, and to claim entire 
orginality for such inventions as the Indian Alphabet, which 
bear their foreign origin on their face. This school loves to 
trace the leading castes of the present day to an Aryan origin 
and to accentuate the Hindu orthodoxy of the kings and 
conquerors of old. When these are looked upon as Hindus 
from the beginning, the most important fact in Hindu history 
is overlooked. I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisation, 
which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every 
foreign invader except the Moslem and the European. Those 
Indians have indeed a poor idea of their country’s greatness, 
who do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads 
of Central Asia, so that wild Turkman tribes have been 
transformed into some of the most famous of the Rajput Royal 
races.” 
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Abbreviations used in the following indexes. 


C. =Country. 

Ca. ~ C&lukya. 

Cen. = Century. 

Com. ^Commentary, or Commentator. 

D. ^DigSmbara. 

D. or Dy. = Dynasty, 

D6 = Dharmasastra. 

F. =s Family. 

Gr. as Grammar. 

H. P. = High Priest. 

J. = Jain. 

Lit. = Literature. 


Mbh. = Mahabh5rata. 
Med.- Medicine. 

Mss. — Manuscripts. 
N. = Name. 

Phi. = Philosophy. 
R3s. — RastrakHta. 
Rg. or Rv- — Rgveda. 
S. = System. 

S. = Svet2mbara. 

Sk. or Skr.-Sanskrit. 
Tan. = T3ntric. 

U. = Upanisads. 

VV. = Verses. etc. 


INDEX I. 

Index of Geographical Names. 


Abu, Mount, p. 80; an Inscription there 
composed by Somesvara, p. 90. 

Adijina temple, p. 282. 

Abmedabad, account of a visit to and 
the Jain Bhaptjaras there, pp. 82ff; 
p. 527. 

Ajayameru ss Ajmir, p. 54. 

America, p. 499, 

Anahilapattaoa, p. 3, 475; capital of 
SiddharSja, p. 72 ; in Gujarath where 
the Sojahkl branch of Rajput kings 
was established in 961, p. 637. 

Anandapura, the place where Uvata 
lived ; identified with Vadanagar in 
Upper Gujarath* p. 3. 

Andbradesa, p. 163. 

AntarvedI = The Doab, p. 155. 

AparSnta = Northern Konkan, p. 35. 

AsSpalll ( place), p. 52; 85. 

Australia, p. 499. 

Avanti, p. 3; 453. 

Bactria, the eastern part ot Persia, 
occupied by the Greeks, p. 626. 
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Badarikasrama, p. 21, 

BahkSpura in VanavSsa Province, 
p. 276f, 

Baroda, p. 522; its rulers to be declared 
Ksatriyas, p. 523. 

Bhottatta or Bhotatta, a Northern 
country, p. 338. 

Brahmapal, a village near Jaypur, 
p. 296. 

Cambay, p. 56. 

Candrabhaga, an old name for rive* 
Chenab. p. 634. 

CandrSvatl = Modern Jhalrapattan, 
p. 158. 

Chatravalllpuri ( place ), p. 52* 

Citraknta ( chittor ), p. 53; 54. 

Damacika, a place mentioned in a 
Nasik cave Inscription, p. 631. 

Dattamitra ( DattSmiti), a town in 
Sauvira, near Sind, mentioned in a 
Nasik Inscription, p. 628. 

Deccan, p. 453, 

XL) 
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Deccan College, p. 521. 

Devagiri, p. 72. 

Dhanakataka, capital of Satav&hana, 
probably same as Dhenukakata, 
p. 627. 

DhSrft, capital of Malwa, p. 4l, 53, 
249, 341. 

Dharmapura on the Narmada, p. 37. 
Dhenukakata, town on the banks of 
the Sapta-GodSvari, p. 627. 

Dhilli ( = Prakrit Delhi), p. 336, 
Dholpur, p. 340, 343. 

DipcJiySpaka ( place A p. 52. 

Dvaravari, p. 73. 

Ekacakra (ArSinBehar) place on 
the YamunS, p. 143. 

Elphinstone College, p- 521. 

Ganjam = limit of the Maurya Empire, 
p. 625. 

Gau(Jamai?(jala ^ ?C 7 igai, p . 207. 
GttUtaml R. « GodSvarl R., p. 12. 

Gay5, a town, p. 91. 

Gogasthana, a town, p. 9 7 . 

Gokarpa Mababale&vara, situated in 
Gora^ra, p. 65. 

Golagrama in Vidarbha, p. 213. 
Goras^ra (in the South ) = portion of 
North Kanara District, p* 65. 
Gujarat, in Bombay Presidency, p. 287, 
475,528. 

Gujarath in Punjab, original place of 
the Gurjaras, p. 636. 

Harasanathaji’s Temple, p. 82. 

Hosala C. *= Mysore, p. 99. 
Hosapattapa in Hoysapa country, 

p. 99. 

Iladurga = Idar, p. 287f, 

Jagannatha in Orissa, p. 6. 

JSvalipura, ( place ) p. 52. 

Jesalmir, p. 56. 

Kalihga, province, South of Modern 
Orissa, p, 330. 

Kalyapa ( Capital of Vijjapa Kala- 
curi), p. 356. 


Kamalasila V p. 53. 

Kanauj, capital of Bhoja, Mahendra- 
pala, and MahipSla, p. 475, 636. 
Kanheri cave Inscription, p. 454. 
KSnjikS, a place, p. 215. 

KSsthS or KSdhS on the Yamuna, 
North of Delhi, p. 9, 137. 

Kathiawad, limit of the Maurya 
empire, p. 474, 528, 625. 

KedarakSnta, in Garhwal State,p. 212. 
KedSranatha, p. 211; in Garhwal State, 

p. 212. 

KhSrSghSta, a place, p. 155. 

Kolhapur, p. 522; its rulers to be 
declared Ksatriyas, p. 523. 

Konkan, p. 474. 

Kosala, p, 460. 

KupakagrSma mentioned in a stanz*, 
p. 632. 

= Kopargaum on the Goda¬ 
vari, p. 149. 

Kusumapura, p. 313, 

LaksanSvatl, Capital of Gauda, p. 80. 
La$a, former name of Gujarath, latter 
name from 12th Cent., p. 475, 635. 
LohSbala or Lohavala, a place ? p. 338. 

Magadha, a kingly state in Buddha's 
time, p. 535. 

Mahadevigiri, where the SivasUtras 
were manifested, p. 199n. 

Maharotlia, a place, p. 280. 

MSlavarau = Malava K., p. 338. 
Malwa, p. 3. 

Mangalvedha, near Pandharpur, p. 23. 
Mai;par, p. 17. 

Marahatta = Prakrit for MaharSstra, 
p. 339. 

Marusthall - Marwad, p, 54. 

MathurS, p. 474. 

MayarSdri, Capital of Bhairavasaha 
(q. v.), p. 9. 

Medapata = Mewad, p- 42. 

MekalasutS = NannadS R., p. 363. 
MithilS, p* 

l N^gapara ( Na?), p. 53. 

Nogara, a toWn, p, 90. 
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Nandigiri = Nanded in Nizam terri¬ 
tory, p. 163. 


NandigrSma = Nandgaon, p. 34f; its 
identification with Nandgaon near 
Janjira, p* 35, 209. 

Naravarapuri, p. 53. 

NSrSyapasthSna, a place, p. 201. 
NarmadS, p. 370. 

Nasik Cave Inscriptions, p. 454. 

N avanara (plaoe), p, 54. 

NebSla = NepSla territory, p. 338, 

New Zealand, p. 499. 

Orissa, p. 331. 

Padmapura in Vidarbhas, p. 423&n. 
PadmSvati, ( in Malatl-MSdhava) its 
identification, p, 429. 

Pai$hapa, p. 72. 

PaficSla country = North-eastern por¬ 
tion of Rajputai a nearest to Agra 
and Gwalior, p. £43. 

Para (in MSlatl-Madhava) its identi¬ 
fication, p* 429. 

PSrthapura on the Northern bank of 
the Godavari, p. 38. 

Pataliputra in Magadha, p. 283. 
pgtap, p. 56 ; account of a visit to it 
for a search of Mss.; Jain BhSpdS- 
ras at the place, p* 58ff; collections 
of Brahmanic works in, p. 69ff; date 
of its foundation, p. 77. 

Pattapa, founded by vVanarSja, p 72, 

80,283. , 

PrabhSsa, mentioned in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 629. 

PraySga, town, p. 91. 

Punatambe, a place, p. 207. 

Punjab, p. 445, 474, 475. 

Pupyastambha = PunatEmbem, p. 12. 
PdrpSsa in the Malava Country, p.282. 
PuspamalS, ( a town ), p. 72. 
Puspapura, p. 309. 

Rajput ana, p. 474, 475. 

RSner = RSnder, ( place) in Gujarath, 
p. 328. 

Rantharabhor = Rapastambhapura, 
p, 331, 340. 
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RatnamSlS, a town, p. 72. 

Rome, p. 456, 476, 520, 

Rana, a town, p. 48. 

8agav5<j5nara in the province of VSg- 
vara, p. 283. 

Sakala, capital of Milindra, in Punjab, 
p, 627. 

Saketa besieged by Yavanas, mention¬ 
ed in Mahabhasya (Arupad Yavanah 
Saketam) p. 626. 

SaiiimedScala, place, p» 283. 

Sapadalaksa (country of “ a lac and 
a quarter”) * country about the 
Sambara lake in Rajputana, p. 91 
&n. 

SSrtha, a plaoe on the VaradS, p. 42, 
Satruihjaya temple built, p. 80, 
Saur5s$ra, p. 453. 

SIharanda = Sirhind, p. 212. 

Sindhu (in MSlati-MSdhava), its 
identification, p. 429. 
SomanSthapattapa, same a ? PrabhEsa, 

/ p. 629. 

SrSvasti, p. 460, 470. 

SrimSlapurl, p. 54. 

Srlnagara in Garhwal State, p. 211f. 
Sristhala in Gujarath, p. 40. 
Stambhanakapura =* Cambay ? p. 52. 
SuragrSma, a village, p. 435. 

Surat, p. 328. 

Svetadvipa, p. 189. 

Syria, forming limit of the kingdom of 
of Seleucus, p. 625. 

Telanga = Tailahga country, p. 338. 
Telangapa = Andhra C., p. 43. 
Tirabhukti = Tirhut, p. 197. 
Tribhuvanagiri ( place), p. 54. 

UjjayinI, a Ksatrapa Dynasty ruling 
at, about the beginning of the 
Christian era to 389 Saka, p, 309, 
629. 

UrhnSnagara, a place, p. 65. 
Urahpattana = Olpad.^place in Guja¬ 
rath, p. 328. 

Utkala = Odra= modern Orissa, p. 330, 
341. 
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Vanarasi, Prakrit for VSrapasi, p. 338. 
Vahga, p. 453. 

VaruvSlu in Hosala oountry, p. 99. 
VasurSvi (VasrSvI), a place, p. 287. 
VatapalR, a place, p. 65. 

Yidarbhas, p. 12, 


Videba, p.12,458, 473. 
Videkanagara in MithilS, p. 435, 
VisvSvasu, p. 17. 

Vyankatagin* P* 196. 

Yamanapura, a place, p. 208. 
Yodapura = Jodhpur, p. 49, 
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Ak$obhyat1rfcha, pupil of MadhvScSrya 
P. 17, 27. 

Agastya ( sage ) p. 136, 351, 354. 

Agni, p. 314; ( a Jain story ) p. 3l4; 

disappearing from the earth p. 314f. 
AcyutapreksScSrya, the preceptor of 
MadhvScSrya p. 21. 

AjStasatru, K. of Ka&t, explaining 
Brahma(n) to a Brahman student, p. 
193. 

Ajitadeva, Dig. Jain High Priest p* 48 
Aficalagaccha, branch of Candra- 
g&ccba, date of its foundation, p. 79, 
AppayySo&rya, p. 19. 

Atri, p. 319. 

Aniruddha, fourth VyGha of ftvara, 
acoordihg to KSmSnuja possessing 
two attributes, assumed for dissolu¬ 
tion of the world, p. 184,185. 
Andhafcas (tribe ) p, 192. 

Amitagati Jain (different from Author 
Amitagati) p. 317. 

Arjuna p. 331; escorting the wives of 
Krspa, plundered by the Abhiras, 
p. 632. 

A^vapati, K. of Kekeya, p. 193. 

AdinStha (Jain) his brass image, p.80. 
Anandabhatta, p. 15. 

Attandaya^ogapi of Devagiri, p. 84. 
AnandarSya (Jain), p. 49. 

Ama, family priest of Karna, PStan C5. 
K., p. 90f. 


Amiga, fariilly priest of Patain CS. 
Kings, p. 91. 

A&val5yana and SShkhHyafta SSkhSs, 
difference between these two accord¬ 
ing to CarariavytlhabhSsya^consist¬ 
ed in the exclusion or inclusion of 
the Rgveda Vlll 58, p* 296, 305; pre¬ 
sent day evidence to show that A. is 
not h SaihhitS SakhS. p. 304. 
AsvalSyanl S5khS, p, 299&ri£ 

Aha4a, an ancestor * of Some^vara 
( Kirtikaumudi ) p. 91. 

Indrajit, p. 317. 

Isvara, his five manifestations accord¬ 
ing to Ramanuja, p. 184. 

Uparicara Vasu, follower of Pafica- 
rStra, p. 192. 

UmSpati, (god) p. 67. 

U&jas, p. 104. 

Kaochapa Incarnation, p. 3i0&n., 
311&n. 

Katuke^vara = £5iva, p. 91. 
KapSlakundalS, p. 428. 

KarhSdS Brahmans, their vilification; 

their present day reputation, p 135. 
Kalkin (Incarnation), p. 3ll&n. 
Kavasa Ailusa, a non-BrShmapa be¬ 
coming a BrShmapa p. 472. 
Kavlndratlrtha, p. 17. 

Kaso$i ( Jain) Image, p. 80. 
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KSpalas, a sect of MSheSvaras, p. 198. 

KSmadeva of Jay antipurl, p. 318. 

KSmandaki, in the (MSiatl-MSdhava), 
p. 42?. 

Kalamtikhas, a sect of MShe^varas, 
p. 198. 

KumSra, family priest of PStap kings ; 
his military exploits; an ancestor 
of Some^vara Klrtikaumudi; family 
priest of SiddharSja, pp. 91f. 

Kumbhakarpa, p. 317. 

Kuru-PSpdava story, Jain version of, 
p. 315. 

Krspa Incarnation emphasised by 
NimbSrka, p. 26; as god, p- 191; K. 
element in Bhagavata system, p. 193; 
K. in Vallabha system, p. 196. 

Kr^nabhatta, p. 17. 

Kyspasastrin, p. 18. 

KpspSoSrya, p. 18, 19. 

KedSra, a god, p. 9, 

Kesavas nine and their nine enemies, 
p. 311. 

Kesav5c2rya, p. 19. 

Kaurava story distorted by VySsa 
( aoc rding to Jains), p. 316. 

Kauleya p. 136. 

Ksatriyas, their part more active in 
religious speculation than that of 
Brahmanas, p. 192f ; original possess¬ 
ors of religious truth; active in 
propounding religious doctrines, 
p. 193. 

Kharataragaccba, origin of the name, 
p. 51; date of its foundation p. 79. 

Ganavijayagapi, pupil of LSbhavijaya- 
gani, p. 68. 

Gapesa or Ganapati, extolled in 
MudgalapurSna, p. 134, 

<3fnrud«*, p. 184. 

GSrgi VScaknavf, * historical person, 
p. 504; mentioned iu an Upani^ad 
as taking part in philosophic dis¬ 
pute, p. 504f. 

Gurac5rya, p. 20. 

Guleva, a family name, p. 90.. 

Qokula ia Vallabha aiy^.n, p. IB. 


Gopls, in VSllabha system, p. 196. 

Goloka as the beaven in Vsllabha 
system, p. 196. 

Govinda element in BhSgavata system, 
p. 193. 

GovindasSstrin, p. 17. 

GaudasSrasvata ascetics XcSfryas &o., 
mentioned in the VSrijSksacarita, 
p. 134f. 

Gautama ( Jainism), p. 3l6. 

Ghuli-bSlScSrya. p. 20. 

Cakratirtha p. 17. 

Candadeva of SrimSla caste, p. 80. 

Candrakirti ( Jain ), p. 48, 49. 

Gaitanya, p. 26. 

CaityavSsins ( JaiD), p. 51, 

ChilyS, daughter of Map»Japa Kausika, 
pp. 313f; her story ; ibid. 

JagannStha of Orissa, p 198. 

Janaka, p. 458. 

Jan3rdanSc5rya, p. 18. 

Jamadagni and SahasrSrjuna, their 
story, p. 72. 

Jayatirtha, p. i7. 

JayaSekhara ( Jain ), p. 48. 

Jamadagnas, p. 301. 

Jinacandra, Jain Pontiff, p. 51 his 
life, p. 52. 

Jinadatta, Jain Pontiff, p. 5l; his life, 
and family, p. 54. 

Jinapatisftri, Head of Kharatara- 
gaccha, p. 51, 

Jinamati, the Jain Saint, (of Ujjayini), 
P.317. ... 

JinarSja, Head of Kharataragaccba, 
p. 47. 

Jinavallabha ( Jain Pontiff,) his life, 
p, 51, 52f. 

Jinendrasuri ^rlpujya, p. 68. 

Jinesvara ( Jain Pantiff), p. SI ; His 
life, p. 52. 

Tap3gaccha, its NSgpura branch, p. 48; 
date of the establishment of its 
doctrine, p. 79. 
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Daksa ( mythological), p. 134. 
Digvijaya R5ma, his idol brought from 
Badarik5^rama by MadhvScarya, 
P. 21. 

Dlrghatamasas, p. 104. 

Duryodhana, p. 310, 317 ; D. and other 
Kauravas, resorting to Jina’s teach¬ 
ings, p. 315. 

DurvSsa, Sage dining at the hands of 
Draupadi, a Ksatriya lady, p, 512. 
Dusyanta, p. 427. 

DevabhadrScSrya ( Jain ), p. 54- 
DevasvSmin ( Jain), a donee, p. 109, 
317. 

Draupadi, her becoming the wife of live 
found fault with ( by Jains), p. 315nl. 
Dharmacandra, pupil of Haribhadra- 
silri of Prthugacoha, p. 85. 
Dhnmralocana, a demon, p. 89. 

Dhopdo Raghunatha, name of Jaya- 
tlrtha, a native of Mangalvedha, 
High Priest of Madhvas, in his 
previous Asrama, p. 17, 23. 

Nandin ( bull of Siva ) on one side of 
the coin of King Hima, p. 633. 
Nandisv5min, a donee, p. 109. 
NabhSnedistha, his story in the Aita- 
reya BrShmana as illustrating the 
senses of the three past Tenses(Skr.), 
p. 417f. 

Narasiiiih5c5rya, p. 19, 20. 
Naraharitirtha, p. 17; pupil of Madhva¬ 
carya, p. 21; sent to Orissa, p. ibid. 
Nakulisa PSsupata, p, 198. 

NanUka, a Karh5<ja ( family ) name ? 
p. 135. 

Narada, p. 189, 190. 

Narasirhha Incarnation, p. 310&n, 
31l&n. 

Narayapa (God), his worship enjoined 
by RSmanuja, p. 26,191 ; N. element 
in BhSgavata system, p. 193, 
Nisumbha, ( demon ), p. 88. 
NrsiriihScSrya, p. 18. 

Nemisepa ( Jain ), p. 317. 
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Pancasara PSr^vanatba, p. 80. 
Padman5bhatirtha, pupil of Madhva¬ 
carya raised to Pontificate, p. 17, 21. 
Padmasundaragani ( Jain ), p. 49. 
Parasurarna, his destruction of the 
Ksatriyas, p. 74; P. Incarnation 
p. 311n, 

Pavanavega, converted by M a novega’s 
efforts to Jainism, p. 317. 

Pa^upatas, a sect of Mabesvaras, 
p. 198. 

PSficarStra system, its history, p. 189f; 
same as SStvata system, its origin 
and special points ; its non-vedic 
origin ; its proper origin explained ; 
its account in the NSrSyaniya, one 
of the oldest, p. 191; a distinct non- 
vedic system, p, 193f; originally 
non-vedic becomes an Aupanisada 
system, pp. 194f, 198; P. mentioned as 
a separate religion professed by 
SStvatas ; mentioned as being the 
same as taught to Arjuna by Bhagvat, 
p. 192; P. religion vindicated by 
Madvha; its historical nature 
thrown in the back-ground in M.’s 
system, p. 195. 

P5ncarStras, accused of treating the 
Vedas with contempt, p. 190. 
PSficarSfcra SamhitSs do not belong to 
any one particular system, p. 197. 
PSndu, his sons, p. 310. 

Partba ( Arjuna), p. 210. 

Pasupatas mentioned by Bana and 
Hwhan Thsang, p. 198. 

PS^upata or MShe^vara = Saiva sys¬ 
tem, p. 189,198. 

Purusottama (in RgmSnuja system ), 
p. 184. 

Purilravas, his relations with Urvasi, 
p. 294, 427. 

Pulastya, p. 319. 

PurnimSpaksa, its date ? p. 79. 
Pracetas, p. 319. 

Pradyumna-Vyiiha of I4vara, for 
protection of the world, p. 184; the 
third Vyuha having two attributes, 
p. 185. 


Paccha, Jain. p. 49. 
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PradyumnScSrya, p. 18. 

Pravahapa, son of Jaibala, p. 193. 

Phanasa, a Karhada family name p. 
135. 

BalarSma, p. 311n. 

Bali (demon K.), p. 310. 

Bakara, a Karhada family name p. 135. 
BSlaki Gargya, p. 193. 

Balacarya, 19, 20. 

Baskalas, p. 302, 303^ 

BSskala and Sakala SakhSs, the K3rik5 j 
about the point of difference between, 1 
quoted, p. 299n. 

B5skw l!itoxt, its Sutra and Gphya, p. 
298. 

Buddha called Bhagavat; B. (Gautama) 
of the S3kya clan, a Ksatriya p. 193, 
214; B. received into Brabmantc pan¬ 
theon; B. ( incarnation ) p. 311&u ; 
B., 444, 450, 460, 476. 

BodharayScarya, p. 20. 

Bhakt?, p. 478; B. characteristic of the 
PSncaratra school, p. 188f., B. doc¬ 
trine, its origin, p. 19 1; B. school, 
doctrines of p. 614, 

Bhagadatta (legendary K.) mentioned 
in Mbh;p. 353, 357. 

Bhagavat as title of the Buddha and 
Vasudeva, p. 193. 

Bhallasv3min, a donee, p. 109. 
Bhavanandasarasvati, a Gauda Sara- 
svata Brahmana, 134. 

BhavSni or DurgS, p. 87. 

Bhagavata or PSftcarStra system, p» 
188f; a system of popular religion, 
p. 189. 

BhJradvajas, p. 104. 

BhSvadacarya (Jain), p. 54. 

Bhlma, P* 317. 

Mandapa Kausika ; his story; un¬ 
married recluse marrying a widow, 
p. 312f. 

Matsya Incarnation, p 310&n, 311&n. 
Manovega, p. 316. 

Mahavira of the Jnatrka race, a 
Ksatriya, p. 193; 450. 
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Mandnkas (Sakha), p. 299&n2. 

MSndOki Sakha, not yet traced, p. 305. 
Mathuras (Jain) monks of Mathura, p. 

317. 

Madhavatirtha, p. 17; pupil of Madhva- 
c5rya, p. 21. 

MSdhavasSstrin, p. 18. 

Madhavasena (Jain teacherj, p. 317, 
MSnabhadrasffri, a High Priest of 
Prthugaccha, p. 85. 

MShesvaras, refuted by SaxhkarScSrya 
p. 198. 

Mukunda- "’im’biSrka school, p. 27. 

Munja, spiritual adviser of Durlabha, p. 

90; ancestor of Somesvara (Kirtikau- 
mudi), p. 91. 

Mudgala, a Sage, p, 134. 

Yadu race, a Lunar race, p. 70. 

Yama, Jain story of his falling in love 
with a girl and hiding her'in his 
stomach, p. 314* 

Raghunathatirtha, p. 18. 
Raghunathac3rya f p. 17, HT- 
RaghupatyScarya, p. 19. 
Raghuvaryatlrtha, p, 18. 
RaghSttamatirtha, p. 18. 

! RanganSthacarya, p. 18. 

RangScarya, p. 17; R5m3nufiya Guru, 
p. 69. 

1 Ratnasekhara (Jain), p. 49. 

Raghavendr3carya, p. 19, 

| Rama ( Dasarathi) Incarnation, p. 

1 311n. 

RSmas, nine, and their nine enemies 
p. 311. 

Rama Incarnations, three (Jamadagui) 
p. 310&n, 311. 

Ramacandratlrtha, p. 18. 
Ramacandras3sfcrin, p. 18. 
Ramacandr5cSrya, p, 19, 

R3ma63strin, p. 17. 

Ramacarya, p. 19. 

RayavihSra, p. 80. 

1 R 3 vapa, p. 316; follower of Jainism, 
ibid. 

RudramSla, erected by Jayasiiiiha, its 
date, p. 80. 
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RevSsvtoi-piksita, p. 109. 

Xia]t§mi, pother of Sopesvara ( KIrti- 
Kaumudi), p. 92. 

Lak«mI-N5rSyapa, (RSmanujlya Guru), 

p, 69. 

Lalla, spiritual adviser of CSmuu<J a 
p. 90. 

Lupiga, temple of, p. 80. 

LohaWamm, a donee, p. 109. 

Vay* 2 acc ^ a * ^ ate t ^ 3Le doctrine °* 
disuse of images tbe ^accba, 
p. 79. 

Vad avS PrStitheyi, p. 458; a historical 
persod, p. 504. 

Varupa (in Aitareya BrShmapa), p.417. 

VardhamSna (Jain Pontiff), his life, 
p. 51. 

yasijs^hS. his origin from XJrvasI, p. 

294* 

VSgisatlrtha, p. 17. 

VScaknavI, p. 458. 

VSmadeva, p. 104. 

VSmana Inoarpation, p. 310&n ; 311«&n. 

VSyu, Jain story about him, p. 314. 

VSrijaksa, a special incarnation of 
Vispu; identified with VSsudeva 
and Siva ; belongs to the Gau<ja- 
sSrasvata family; stories of V., 
p,134; V. some local deity, p. 135, 
136. 

Vali falsely represented as killed by 
JiSma ( according to Jains ), p. 317. 

Vasudeva, first vyUha possessing six 
great attributes ; V. in Ramanuja 
system, p. 185; V. as name of the 
supreme deity, p. 188 ; V. recognised 
as a supreme deity in Patafijali’s 
times, p. 189 ; V. worship, its origin ; 
V. characteristic name of the 
supreme deity according to P3nca- 
ratra, p. 191; Y* as highest Brah¬ 
ma^ ; V« worship older than 
Patanjali and PSpini, p, 192 ; Y. 
called Bhagavat; V. a Ksatriya 
of the Yadava tribe : founder of a 
iheistic system; or a prince of the 
Satvata race; deified and wor¬ 


shipped after his death, p. 193; V. of 
Sstvata religion, p. 198; V. p. 450, 
478. 

VasudevasSstrin, p. 17. 

V3sudevac3rya, p.17. 

Vijayadanasffri of Tapagaccha, p. 54. 

VidySSdhiraja, a MSdhva High Priest, 
p. 23. 

VidySdhirSjatlrtha, p. 17- 

Vidyffnidhitlrtha, p. 18, 

VidySdblsatirtha, p. 18. 

Vimalavasati, Vimala’s Temple, date 
of its construction, p.80. 

VisviEmitra p. 320; Y. born as a Ksatriya 
bApamn, P ^bmapa; this epic story 

confirmed by an oia £*«<>“ ia 
the Aitareya BrShmapa p. 472- 

Visnu, a supreme god, p. 22,191; V. ele¬ 
ment in BhSgavafca system, p. 193 ; 
V. as a more prominent name in 
MSdhva system than Vasudeva, p. 
195; V. ( god ) incongruity of his 
becoming a cowherd, a messenger 
of the Pandavas, a charioteer of 
Arjuna, a dwarf etc., p. 310 ; V.’s 
ten traditional forms (Incarnations); 
date of its being an ordinary belief ; 
V. Son of Vasudeva, p. 311. 

Vispu4astrin, p, 17, 18- 

Virasena ( Jain preceptor ), p, 317. 

Vlrajas or Viravam^ajas = silk-weavers; 
induced to go from Paithan and 
settle in Anahilapattaria, p. 72; V. 
go to Pattapa and settle there; 
their Ksatriya origin; their inter¬ 
marriages with Gujarath Ksatriyas; 
names of their different families, 
p. 74- 

Visvaksena, p. 184. 

Vuppadevabhatta of Kalamba, a ritual 
teacher, p. 297, 298nl. 

Vpsnis (tribe ), p. 192. 

Vedanidhitlrtha, p. 18. 

VedavySsa, his idol brought from 
BadarikSsrama by Madhvac&rya, 

p. 21. 

Vedavyasatirtha; p. 18. 

Vaisnavism, different elements that 
go to make it up, p. 193. 
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Vyasatirtha ( AiSdhva system), p. 24. 
VySsacSrya, p. 18. 

SakuntalS ( heroine ), p. 427. 

Saifckara, ( god ), p. 316. 

Sakalas, p. 303. 

SSkala Sakha, p. 299&n2. 

SSkala and BSskala, their Sutra and 
# Gphya, the same, p. 298. 

SSnkhayana school, p. 295 ; last 
verse of IJV. according to it, p. 296. 
SSmasSstrin, p. 17. 

Samba, building a temple, p. 634. 

Siva, his images referred to by Patan- 
jaii, p. 198 ; S. according to Saiva 
school, p. 202f; S. according to 
Spanda school, p. 203; Siva and 
Vispu worship taken by foreign 
invading tribes, p, 519 ; S. wearing 
tridant image on one side of the 
coins of King Hima Kadphises 
p. 633. 

Surabha, ( demon ), p. 88, 89. 

Saivas, a sect of MUhesvara*, p. 198. 
Saivism, as old as Vaispavism, its non- 
historioal nature, p. 198. 

Sraraapas, as enemies of the ritualis¬ 
tic system of the BrShmapa period, 

p. 122. 

SrTkaptha, a Gau<}asarasvata family, 

# P.134. 

SrimvSs3c5rya, p, 20. 

Srepika, p. 316. 

Sarhkarsapa, as a second Yynha of 
IsVara for creation of the world, p. 
184; his two great attributes, p. 185. 
SatyakSmatirtha, p. 20. 
Satyadharmatirtha, p, 19. 
Satyanathatirtha, p. 19. 
Satyanidhitirtha, p. 19. 
SatyaparSkramatirtha, p. 20. 
Satyapar3yapatlrtha, p. 20* 
SatyapUrpatirtha, p. 19. 
Satyapriyatirfcha, p. 19. 
SatyabodhatTrtha, p. 19. 
Satyavaratirtha, p. 19. 

Satyavijaya ( MSdhva Guru ) p. 196. 


Satyavijaytlrtha, p. 19. 
Satyavlratlrtha, p. 20. 
Satyavratafcirfcha, p. 18. 
Satyasamkalpatlrtha, p. 20 
Satyasaifctus^atlrtba, p. 20. 
Satysaihdhatlrfcha, p. 19. 
Satyabhinavatirtha, p. 19* 
Satyestatlrtha, p. 20. 

Sarvadeva, a family priest of the 
CSlukya Kings of Patan ; S. an an¬ 
cestor of Somesvara of ( Kirtti- 
kaumudi ) p. 91. 

SStiikhyayanl Sakha, p. 299&n2. 

Satvat, a descendant of Yadu, p. 192. 
Satvatas, p. 192; their history, ibid. 
SStvata Vidhi, revealed by the sun, p. 

| 192. 

SStvata Religion, its Ksatriya origin, 
p. 192f., 198. (See also PaficarSttra). 
Satvatarsabha,Satvatapumgava=Vasu 
deva, p. 192. 

SIta, p. 310. 

Sugriva, p,316; follower of Jainism; ibid, 
8udharmasvSmin, (Jain) p. 65. 
Sundarabhat^a ( of NimbSrka School) 
p. 27. 

Subapabhatta, p. 17. 

Suraatigapi, p. 54. 

SurScarya (Jain) p. 51. 

SulabhS Maitreyi, p. 458. 

Sakara (Boar) Incarnation, p. 310&n, 
311&n. 

Soma, priest of Bhima I, PStan OS. K., 
p. 90. 

; SomanStha (god) p. 45. 
Soraavarh&ivibhusapa, p. 701. 

Hanisaklrti (Jain) p. 49. 

Hari or Hara, not the supporters of 
the Universe (Jain), p. 263. 
Hariscandra ( of Aitareya Brshmapa ) 
p. 417. 

HarisimhacSrya (Jain), p. 54. 
Hirapyake&ns, Brahmans of Poona, as 
authority in deciding a reading in a 
Satra text, p. 596. 

Iliravijaystiri, p. 65. 

Hralkesa (in R3m5nuja system), p, 185, 


82 t R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Voh II. | 
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Auckland Colvin, Sir, on Indian Social 
Reform, p. 524. 

Aufrecht, Professor, his Oxford Cata- 
logus Catalogorum ), p. 7, 8, 43, 70, 
137, 138, 140, 149, 212, 217f, 324, 333, 
346, 436. 

Aym Akbari, p. 287, 

Benfey, Prof., his Smaller Grammar, 
p. 415. 

Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrishna 
( youngest son of the author) finding 
references for Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar ( author), p. 625. 

Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna Gopal, Sir, 
(author) his keen regret for the 
shortness of his Mss. Report for 
1884-87; reasons, being illness and 
other unavoidable work, p.292 ; “ all 
my life a school master” and “casti¬ 
gating boys ; ** motive of his visit to 
Madras seven hundred miles away 
from his closet in Poona, p. 503; his 
dissatisfaction with the smallness 
of the social reform ideas realised, 
p. 516f ; his view about the Indians 
taking up social reform ideals, p. 525; 
refuting the charge of being a pes¬ 
simist in social matters, p. 534f; his 
literary controversies ; studied dis¬ 
courtesy shown to him on one occa¬ 
sion, p. 580. 

Bhandarkar, S.hridhar Ramkrishna 
( author’s eldest son ), p. ) 37. 

Bright ( John ), p. 533. 

Bvihier, Dr., p. 59f; 76, 77, 85, 137, 140, 
159, 202, 211, 224, 249, 288 ; his report 
on Kashmir Mss., p. 67,133, 201, 2l6f; 
his spirit of fairness ; cause of the 
influence wielded by him, p. 287. 

Burnell, his catalogue of Tanjore Mss. 
p.100, 105, 164, 177, 178, 205, 293, 
3S3, 334, 349. 


Candrak&nta Tark&lamkara, p. 541, 
558. 

Chakravati Babu Manmohan, p. 440. 

ChSmdorkar, p. 55. 

Chandawarkar N. G., p. 527. 

Chatterji, Mr. Mohini Mohan, saying 
that garbhSdhana is disregarded 
among the Kulins Brahmans of 
Bengal, p. 590. 

Chintamani C, Y., p. 503. 

Cobden, p. 532f. 

Colebrooke, p. 96, 287; his Essays 
p. 250n. 

Cunningham, General, p. 81f, 148, 346, 
430 ; Arch. Reports, p. 215. 

Dadoba Pandurang, Rao Bahadur, 
p. 479. 

DStSr, Acyuta SSstri, p. 55. 

Datar Gangadhara Sastri, p. 99f, 107f. 
137, 145. 

Daya Vimala, his BhSnclara, p. 82. 

Devrao Hosing, p. 55, 

DhSra, p. 247, 250. 

Dipachanda Hemachanda, ( Mss, 
owner), p. 68. 

DurgSprasSd Pandit, p. 153, 350, 

Early History of the Deccan, referred 
to, p. 272, 274. 

Eggeling, Prof., p. 158, 318 ; his Cata¬ 
logue of the India Office Library, 
p. 343f. 

Encyclopedia Britannioa, p* 524. 

Forbes Rasamala, p. 78. 

Gamvkar, Dadabhai Madhava, Com¬ 
mentator of Sfiryasiddhanta, p. 212, 

Gokhale, G. K., lecture of, on “Hindu- 
Muslim Question ”, p. 624. 

Grant, Sir A., p. 415. 

Hall, Dr., p. 148, 436n2 ; his edition of 
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SarhkhyasSra, p. 140,147; his index 
of Sanskrit Philosophy, p. 178. 

Haug Dr., p. 413. 

Hillebrandt, Prof., p. 308. 

Hodgson, p. 148. 

Howard, E-1., Director of Public In¬ 
struction, but for whom Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar would never have learnt 
Sanskrit, p. 422. 

Hultzsch, Dr., p. 340nl. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., p. 332, 439, 442. 

India Office Library, p. 287 ; Collection 
of Mss. therein, p. 3451*. 

Isvaracandra Vidy5sSgara, his view 
of Indians taking up Social Reform, 
p. 524. 

It~sing, the Chinese traveller, p. 160, 

Jackson (Mr.), opinion of, about the 
mixture of Aryans with non-Aryans, 
p. 637-8. 

Jacobi, Prof., p. 56, 431. 

Jaswantrai Gopalrai of Patan, owner 
of Mss., p. 69 ; his library contain¬ 
ing PanoarStra SambitSs, p. 191. 

Jayasing Hathesing’s Bhandara, p. 82. 

Jolly. Prof., on the history of child 
marriage, Z. D. M. G. XLVI. pp. 413- 
426, p. 584 ; emendation of J. spoiling 
the sense, p. 586. 

Kathawate Abaji Vishnu, p. 58. 

Kelvin, Lord, on the evolution in 
external nature, p. 621. 

Kern, Dr., p. 212. 

Kielhorn, Dr., his scheme of catalo¬ 
guing Mss., p. 55f; his translation of 
Paribhasendusekhara, p. 147; his 
report for 1880-81, p. 334. 

Kinloch Forkes, p. 288. 

Kirkpatrick, p 148. 

Kirste, Dr., edition of Hiranyakesin’s 
Grhya Sntra, p. 596. 

Kirtane, his edition of Hammira 
Mahakavya, p. 340n3. 

Klatt,Dr., p. 64, 65 

Krpasaihkara, a MimSiiisaka, p. 69f. 

- ^fghankar Umiyashankar, p. 527, 


Leoky, p. 499, 

Lohavarpi Polanum BhandSra, p. 82, 

MSohegap Visnu GangSdhar, p. 55. 
Mackenzie Manuscripts, p. 155, 
Mababhasya, Kielhorn’s Edn., p. 287. 
MakSraodi Vapia, his Bhandara at 
Pfftan, p. 59. 

Malava country, p. 247. 

Map4alakara, a fortress in the Sap5- 
dalaksa country, p. 246. 

Mandalik, his edition of VyavahSra- 
mayilkha, p. 147; his edition of 
Manubha^ya, P- 585. 

Max Muller, Prof., his “India—what 
can it teach us ? ” p. 160 ; his opinion 
regarding the cause why a man 
thinks of religion, p. 618. 

Modalc Janardan Balaji, p. 138, 153. 
Mohanavijaya, a Mss. owner, p. 68. 
Morley, his life of Cobden, p. 532. 
Mulaohandji, his BhapdSra, p. 82. 

Nalakacchapura, a place, p. 247, 249. 
Nirantar Govind Sastri of Nasik, p.328. 
Nizam, Government of H.H.the, p. 154. 

Oldenberg, a German Scholar, p. 300, 
457 ; his view about the point of 
difference between 5ivalayana and 
SShkhSyana Schools, p. 296. 

Palaeographical Series, p. 287. 

Pandit S. P.i p. 430. 

PathakK.B., Prof., p. 274, 318, 429 ; 
Chairman at the lecture by Sir R. G. 

Bhandarkar in the Deccan Sabha in 

1909 ; p. 624. 

Patvardhan Sitaram Sastri, p. 55. 

Patvardhan Vitthalrao Ganesh, p. 147. 

Peterson, p. 93; his Mss. for 1884-86, 
p. 349 ; his artiole on Jahlapa, p. 349f. 
Pischel, Prof., p. 56. 

Premabhai Hemabhai’s BhSpd.ira, p. 82. 
Prinsep’s Essays, p. 182; his Tables 
78f., 148, 250nl. 

Raja RadhSkSntadeva, his Sabdakal- 
padmma, p. 557. 

RSjavijaya Dayavijaya, his Bhandara 
1 at Patan, p. 59, 
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RSjendralaL Mitra, his notices of skr. 
Mss, p. 324, 346. 

Hanade M. G„ Justice, p. 498, 516. 
Kangacharya, K. Panditaratna employ¬ 
ed to form a library for the Maharaja 
of Mysore; on the marriage of girls, 
p. 599 ( Note I) 

Ratnavijaya, his BhSndSra at Patau, 
p. 59. 

Nomesh, Sir, p. 574. 

Roosevelt, President, his attempts to 
be just to the Negroes of the United 
States, p. 529. 

RUpasSgaraji, his BhapdSra a t Patan, 
p. 59. 

Sahebram, p. 133. 

SSkarhbari lake, p. 246, 

fJSntidSsa Devakarapa, owner of Mss., 

p. 68. 

Sathe, NSrSyapa SSstri, p. 55. 
SatyavijayanySsa, (owner of Mss. ) 

p. 68. 

Scott Sri Walter, his Ivanhoe, p. 420. 
Senart M., a French scholar, p.456,476, 
479. 

Sewell, his Sketch of the Dynasties of 
Southern India, p. 332,439. 

Sh ralkar, his ( Book ) shop in Poona 
city, p. 566. 

Tarkacttdamani Sasadhara, his views 


about Garbhadhana refuted, p. 559, 
565, 568, 574. 

Telang, Justice, p. 558, 568, 573. 

! Tiele Professor, giving constituents of 
Religion and Opinion of, regarding a 
| man’s thinking of religion, p. 618. 
i Tiiak B. G., of Poona, his views about 
1 GarbhSdhana criticised, p. 563 f.; 
his arguments about the time of con¬ 
summation and his interpretation of 
texts in the matter refuted, pp. 566- 
575; his interpretations of texts 
about Garbhadhana shown to be 
wrong pp. 576 583, 

Tod, his Annals of RSjasthana, p. 321, 
636. 

Trikamlal Anandlal, a Mss owner, 
p. 70. 

Trivedi, K. P. p. 439. 

Troyer, M., p. 430. 

Vaidya G*ovindb5ba, p. 55. 

Velankar, Ramachandra Dhonddev, 
P. 82. 

Vidyasagara Ishvara Chandra, p. 498. 

Weber, Prof., his Berlin Catalogue, p.39, 
70, 96, 147,149, 296. 

Westergaard, Prof., p. 70. 

YadusSstri Takle, p. 55. 

Yajfiesvarasusfcri, his AryavidySsudhS- 
kara, p. 217f. 
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Abhinavagiipta, minister of JayilpTdn, 
king of Kashmir, p. 434. 

Abhiras, p. 519; A. kings, their era 
mentioned in Nasik Inscription, ! 
p.631; A. called Mlecohas in Mbh. ; 
and Visnupurdna; A. referred t.o in 
an Inscription at Gupcjff in Kathia- 
wad ; A. same as present day Ahirs; 
A. following the Sakas, belonging 
originally to central Asia? p. 633; 
A. originally wore no sacred thread, 
p. 633. See also Ahlrs below. 

Ac ala, K. p. 338, 341. 

• Agnivarman, father of V isnudatta j 
mentioned in a Nasik inscription, 1 
p.631. 

Agrav alas ( Jain ) p. 283. 

Ahuvamalla, K. of Mahffra^tra, p. 34If. 

Ahimud, his date ; founder of Ahimuda- 
bad, p, 77. 

Ahlrs ( Abhiras ) found among gold¬ 
smiths, carpenters, cowherds, and 
even among the Brahmans ; dispute 
between the A. sects about wearing , 
the sacred thread ; p. 632. See also 
AbhTras above. 

Ahmadsliah, p. 79. 

Ajayapala, Gujarath Cillukya K. p. 41, 

45 ; Ins date, p. 75 ; 91. 

AkSlararsa, RSs. K., his greatness, 
p. 276 ; his date, p. 277&n ; p. 278. 

Akbar, p. 49, 55, 78, 83, 280, 288. 

Alexander, the great, his invasion, 
p. 625. 

Alla-ud-din Khilji of Delhi; p. 76, 331 ; 
as Allavadi, p. 48f. 

Allavndi, see Allauddiu Khilji, of , 
Delhi, above p. 49. 

Ama or AmarSja a son and successor 
of Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, p. 
80f., 432; converted to Jainism, p. i 
432; a voluntary exile being dis- ; 
pleased with his father, p, 81. 


Amara, a prince ? p. 283. 

Amoghavarsa of R3s, dynasty, his 

_ date, p. 277n, 277f. 

Amusyayana, a king or a pronominal 
derivative? p. 250, 

Ananta, son of Mahidhara (son of Dada) 
general of Molugi, p. 352, 356. 

Andhrahhrtyas, mentioned inPuranas, 
after the Maury as, p. 625. 

Anna, a K. defeated by Jahla, j>. 353, 
357. 

Antioohus II Grandson of Seleucus ; 
referred to in Asoka’s Inscription**, 
p. 625. 

Arddhasera (Ardesar) a learned 
priest of the Parsis, p. 41. N 

Arjuna, or Arjunadeva King, p. 329, 
prince of Malwa, p. 329f; p. 246f., 250; 
defeated by JanSrdana, p, 353, 357. 

Arjunadeva, a VSghela K., his date, 
p. 75f. 

Arno, king of Ajmir p. 54. 

Asoka, Emperor of Pataliputra; his In¬ 
scription, p. 454, 625. 

AsvarSja, a K. of Pragvata race, p. 93. 

Aurangjib, p. 78f. 

AvalladevI, a Hnna princess married 
to Karnadeva, ruler of Cedi, p. 635. 

Babhru, a K. defeated by Jahla, p, 353. 

Baefcrians establishing their power in 
India, p. 626. 

BShSdar, p. 77f. 

Bahadur, his corpse found in the sea, 
p. 79. 

Bah&ra, the murderer of Mahimud, 
P, 78. 

BSjirSv I, Poshwa, p. 3264. 

Balatkaragana a branch of Nandi- 
sariigha, p.262; B. of the Mnlasaihghu 
p. 278, 281, 282. 

palhara, kingdom mentioned bya 
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Mahortiedan historian, wkioh is the 
same as RSstrakflta dynasty, p. 636. 

BankeyaraSa of theCellaketana family? 
a governor of Ras. family, p. 278. 

Bappa, (K.) of Mewar, p. 320. 

Bappabbatti, a Jain saint, p. 432. 

Bhabhuya, a minister, p. 45. 

BhairavaSaha son of PratEpa of the 
Rastraudha or Ra^hor race ; p* 9; 
sometimes called BhairammasEha, a 
Mahomedan or RSjput name, p. 9f. 

Bhaja, inscription on a cistern at, 
p. 631. 

BharahapSla, a K. of Taka race, p. 138, 

Bharat a ( name occurring in a Jain 
work ) p. 272. 

Bhavesa, a prince, p. 140. 

Bhillama ( V ) son of Melugi, of the 
Later Yadava dynasty, p. 352f, 356. 

Bhima or Brhadbhlraa K. p. 45 ; B. of 
Gujarath, K. of Calukya race, p. 50'; 
B. a K., his date, p.73; B. the younger, 
his date, p. 75, B. K. of P5tan, p, 92 
B. a prince, p. 283. 

Bhimadeva, K. of Gujarath, p. 45, 341f. 

Bliimata, Kalanjara K. p. 370. 

BhogldSso, a Jain pilgrim, p* 283. 

Bhoja.a king,during whose reign TJvata 
lived ; his date ; to be identified with 
Bhoja of Avanti, p. 3; B. K. of Malwa, 
his date, p. 50, 51, 341. 

Bhojaraja, fourth Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Bhnya<Ja caste of ( Jains) p. 283. 

Bir Simha Deo, a Tomara prince, p.216; 
Yirasimha; his history ; founder of 
a Hindu Kingdom at Gwalior, ibid, 
his date, ibid. 

Brahma, a K. defeated by Jahla, p. 353. 

Bukkaraya, founder of Vijayanagara 
dynasty; his date as occurring in 
an Inscription, p. 99. 

CShuvSnas or Chahuwans or CahumSna 
(Cavhapa) p. 143 ; originally belong¬ 
ing to a foreign race, p* 522; become 
Rajputs, p. 523; a Rajput family 
mentioned by Tod, p. 636. 

Caitanya, his date, p. 198. 


Calukya, early C. kings, the extent of 
their dominious ; the origin olaimed 
by them ; not thoroughly extirpated, 
p.;i4; decoan O.s, their o xmtry 
sometimes called Telahgapa, p. 43 ; 
list of C. Anahilapattapa princes, 
p. 45, 93; C. kings of patap their 
dates, p. 73f, 

Campa, a Jain lady, p. 283. 

CSmun<ja, a K. his date, p. 73; 77. 

Camundadeva K., p. 45. 

Carujapa of thePragvata race, p. 93.^ 

Capdaprasada, p. 93; ( a K. of Brag- 
vata race.) 

Candasimha of the Pragva$a family, 
minister of Calukya Gujarath kings ; 
same as Gandapa mentioned in KIrti* 
kaumudi, p. 38. 

Candesvara a minister of Mithil5p.l40; 
C. a king, p. 335, 340 ; probably same 

as CandamahSsena or Capda of 

Chohan race, p. 340. 

Candra ( Candanaih ), a Hindu name 
in Junnar Inscription, p. 628. 

Candrabhanu, king of KSsi; bis genea¬ 
logy, p. 12. 

Candragupta-YikramSditya d r i v e s 
away foreigners, the most famous 
prince of the dynasty, p. 535; C. 
founder of Maurya dynasty, p. 625. 

Candrakirti, a Jain teacher, p. 283. 

CandrSpida, Kashmirian king, his 
embassy to China, p. 430. 

Candrasena, a Chohan prince, p. 140, 

143. 

CSpotkata princes, their dates, p. 72f. 

Castana, same as Tiastenes, name 
occurring in some Inscriptions, and 
coins, p. 630. 

Cedipati, a K. P* 335, 340. 

Celladhvaja, proper name, p. 277* 

Cellaketana, proper name, p. 277. 

Central Asian invading tribes, taking 
up Hinduism, p. 519. 

Chinese chronology as affecting the 
dates of Kashmirian Kings, p. 430f. 

Chohan Hammira, p. 343. 

^iija =( people of C bin a ) p. 338, 
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Citra ( Citasa), the Yavana, giving the 
Dining Hall, at Junnar, p. 628. 

Coclaganga, K. of Orissa, p. 440. 

Colas, p. 340. 

Colavai, Prakrit for Colapati a king, 
p. 336. 

Dabhoi Inscription, composed by Some- 
svara (account of Kirtikauraudi), p.10. 

D5d£, Commander of the troop of 
Elephants; Conqueror of Vijjapa 
( Kalacuri K.), p. 352, 356. 

Damacika, Inscription in a Rasik cave, 
mentioning D., p. 631. 

Danis ( Jain ), p. 283, 

DarpanarSyana, a prince, p. 140. 

DaudasSh, his date, p. 77. 

Deo Brahm, a Tomara prince = Deva- 
varrna ** Devbarrna, p. 216. 

Devasakti, first Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Devasena, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 

Dhamma, a Yavana mentioned in a 
Karla Inscription, p. 627. 

Dhanacandra, a Jain, p. 248. 

Dharma, a king of Gautja, hereditary 
enemy of J£ma, p. 80. 

Dhlramati, queen of Narasiihhadeva, 

, K, of MithilS, or Tirhut N. called 
Kamesvararajapandita by caste a 
Brahman, p. 148. 

Dhruvasena I, a Yalabhi prince oalied 
a Bhagavata, p. 189. 

Didwani, Inscription ( copperplate ) at. 
of Vikrama Saka 9, calling the 
province of Gujarath * Gurjaratra 
p. 636. 

Durlabha, a Calukya K. of Aanakila- 
p at tana, p. 51; D. a king, his date, 
p. 73. 

Durlabhadeva K., p. 45. 

Dvijendrakirti, a Jain Teacher, p. 283. 

Gfthga dynasty, its rule over Orissa, I 
p. 439; its Inscriptions, p. 439f; 
genealogy of the dynasty, p. 440f. 

GaiigSdhara, son of Dada, p. 352, 356 ; 
G. brother of Jahla, p. 353. 

Gauda, fe., p. 341. 

Gautamlputra, defeating and extir- 
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j pating the dynasty of NahapStta, 

| the foreigner, p. 629. 

: Gehlote dynasty, p. 320. 
i Ghatiyala, Inscription (stone) at 
, calling the province of Gujarath 
“ GujarairS ”, p. 636. 

GopSia, Commander of Kirttivarman, 
p. 341f. 

Govinda IV, Rastrakffta K.; called 

' Sakasahka; his date, p. 340f. 

Guhila, K. of Mewar, p. 320. 

1 Gujaratis, p. 485. 

' Gujjara ( Prakrit) = Gurjara, K., p. 336, 
339. 

GuptJS Inscription, p. 632. 

Gupta Dynasty, p- 535. 

GGrjaras, p. 340, 519. 

Gurjara, originally a foreign raoe, 
p. 522 ; GQrjara K., p. 341 ; G. kings 
included among the Ksatriyas ; G. 
sanskritised form of Gujjara, p. 635 ; 
G. kings, belonging to the Pratihari 
dynasty according to the Inscrip¬ 
tion ; G.s establishing their rule in 
Marwar, p. 636; G. name assigned 
to the Rajput PadihSra family ; G. 
Gautja Brahmans in Rajputana, p.637. 

Guzr, a tribe similar to the Gurjaras, 
spreading to the sea of Azab in 
Russia, p. 636. 

I-Iaramlra, three kings of this name — 
the first of tbe Haranti branch of 
Chohan dy., prince of Mevad at war 
with Mahomedans, p. 49, 330f., 331, 
340 ; another of Gehlote f., p. 320, 
331, 340 ; a third of Sakambari of the 
race of Chahuvana f.; mentioned in 
Ekavali, hero of Hammlramaha- 
kSvya of Nayacandrasuri, p. 330, 
331; H. K-, p. 48, 335. 

Harapharapa. making a gift to the 
ball at Karla Caves, p. 627. 
Harasimba, a prince of MithilS, p. 140. 
Harasirnkadeva, a king of MithilS, 
defeated by the Emperor of Delhi, 
p. 148. 

Harihara, king of Vijayanagar, p. 31. 
Hariscandra, a king of Taka race, 
p.m. 
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Harivamsavarman, son of Mango of j 
of Mahendra raoe, p. 148. 

Heraantasena, of Sena dy , p. 347, 348. 

Heraarilja, son of Rosa, p. 283. 

Hima Kadpbises, a king of Kusana ( or 
Turuska) dy.; this name is by no 
means Hindu but from description ( 
on coins appears to have become a 
stannch Saivite, of 2nd or 3rd 
century after Christ, p. 633. 

Hindu dynasty of Guptas succeeding 
foreigners, p. 535. 

Hoysala YSdavas ruling over Mysore, 
p. 99. 

Humau, the Moghul K., his date, p. 49, 
78. 

Han as or Huns, put down by Yaso- ! 
dharman, p. 535 ; H. coming to India 
after the downfall of the Gupta 
empire, end of 5th cen. A. I).; H. a 
gotra among the Rajputs ; one tribe 
of these H. established itself in j 
Hungary where it still flourishes, 
p. 635. 

Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
p. 3, 198. 

I~cha- fon- mo ( Chinsse 1 K, of Central j 
India seuding an embassy to China j 
•Yasovarman of Kanauj, p. 431. 

tndra III or NiJyavarsa, ( Has. K.), 
p. 370. 

fndragnidatta, Yavana son of Dharrna- 
deva, in a Nasik Inscription, p. 628. 

Irilasa, a Yavana, mentioned in a 
Junnar Inscription, as constructing 
two tanks, p. 628. 

Isvarasena, ninth year of, in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 632. 

Jaganmalla, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

JagannSthasrama, a RamSnujiya Guru, 
p. 162. 

Jahangir, p. 78. 

Jahla, son of Dads, his exploits ; 
makes Bhillama king, defeats GEr- 
jara K., p. 352f, 356f. 

Jain sources for the date of Ya4o- 
varmaiTs death, p, 432. 


Jainollabhadena * Zainul Abuddin, If 
of Kashmir, p. 152. 

Jaisavalas, p. 283. 

Jaitugideva, son of Devapala of the 
PramSra race, king of Malava or 
Avanti, p. 249, 25#. 

Jaitra, a Ysdava (or Kolhapur Sila- 
hara?) K., p.355; as JaitraplUa, p.3 57- 

Jajala — probably Jajadeva, minister 
of Hamm! a, mentioned by Naya- 
c'andra, ?. 340, 

Ja .‘all h Prakrit for JSjala a Counsellor 
P.336,340. 

Jalaya (?) son of Vidyadhara, a Taka 
prince, p. 9. 

Janardana, son of Gaiigadhar, p* 353, 
357 ; J. tamed a lion, ibid. 

Jaya~d5ma, son of Tiastene* of Ujja- 
yinl, p. 630. 

Jayaklrti, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Jayasimha of the PStap Calukya 
dynasty, p. 65; his date as given in 
a work; J. K. of Ks6mir, p. 430. 

Jelaluddin Akbar; his dato & genea¬ 
logy, p. 211. 

Junagad, Inscription ( stone ) at, men¬ 
tioning MahEksatrapa RudradSman, 
p. 630. 

Junnar Inscription, mentioning a 
Yavana, p. 627, 

Jurja, a kingdom mentioned by a Ma- 
homedan historian which is the 
same as ‘Gurjara’, p. 636. 

Kacara, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kalihga K. mentioned in EkSvall, 
p. 330 =s Narasimha K., ibid. 

KalySpa, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kamalakirti, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

KamJrnava, a king of Orissa, p. 441. 

KSnhji, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kanneri or Kanheri caves, Inscription # 
in, near Bombay, p. 277, 630. 

Ktl^vayanas, mentioned in Purai,ia* 
after the Mauryas, p. 625. 

Karaculi ( = Kalacuri dynasty), p. 339. 

Karavimukti, father of Madanapala ? 
p. 138. 
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Karla caves, Inscription in, referring to 
Yavana people, p. 627. 

Karna, a K. his date, p. 74, 339, 340, 342; 

K. a Vaghela K., p.76; K. the younger, 
his date, p. 76; oonflict between 
Karna Patan CSlukya K. and K. of 
Dhara, p. 90f.; K. king of Cedi, of 
Kara(la)curi dy., p. 341. 

Karnadeva, a Chohan prince, p. 45,143; 

K. a king of Cedi married to the Hupa 
princess Avaladevi, p. 635. 

Ka£l, K. of, p. 341. 

KSsisvara, a king, p. 337f; called Divo- 
dSsa in com., p. 338. 

Kauiiirapala ( = Kamalapala ) of Agra, 
p. 224. 

Khan<}elavala line (Jain), p. 283. 

KhSrepatan Plates, p. 70. 

Kh or as an, p. 340. 

Krsna, K. of the later YSdava dy. help¬ 
ed by Laksmideva, p. 354, 357 ; K. II, 
Kas^rakHta K., his date, p. 370 ; K. 

IIT, Ras. K., p. 434 ; Krspas (three of 
RSs. dy.), their dates, p. 70. 

Krspadasa Ba(0a)hu3pa of Ksatriya 
race, p. 283. 

Kr§parSya of the Vijayanagara dy., 
his date, p. 70. 

Ksatrapa, the name of Saka kings, 
p. 628 ; derivation of K, p. 629 ; K.s i 
of Ujjayini, line founded by Tiastenes, | 
p. 630. 

Ksemaraja, a king, his date, p. 73. 

Ksetrasiiiiha ~ Khaitasirhha of the 
Ghelote dy., p. 321. 

KumSrapala, a Jain K., p. 45, 54, 80, 91 ; 
K. introduced Jain religion, his date, 
p. 74. s 

Kumarasiihha, p. 38. 

Kumbhakarna, K, of Medap3ta or 
Mewar, p. 331. 

Kumbhakarna— Kumbho of the Ghelote 
dy., p. 321; patron of Maptjana, 
author of RKjavalJabhamapdana. 

Kumbho, king of Mewad, p. 42 ; same 
as Kumbhakarna mentioned by 
Maiulana, ibid. 

Kunwar Pal, a Torhara prince * Kwrtiira 
Pal, p. 216. 


Kusanas, mentioned in Rajatarangiru, 
as kings ruling in the north, p. 633. 

Kutabadin, his date, p. 77. 

Lakkhara5devi, queen of Candrasiiitba, 
p. 140. 

Laksa of the Ghelote dy., p. 321. 

Lak§mapasena, the six poets at his 
court, p. 321; his date, ibid ; L. son 
of Ballalasena, p. 344f. 

Laksmideva, son of Janardana, p. 354 * 
the beautiful garden he built, p. 
354, 357. 

LalitSditya or Muktapuja, king of 
Kashmir defeated by Yasovarman, 
p. 81f.;his embassy to China, p. 4291. 
430f. 

LavapaprasUda of the VagheUM3g- 
lukya dy. of Gujarath, p. 10, 44f. 

Lokaditya or Cellapatilka, a Governor 
p. 276f. 

Lupiga, a prince of PrSgvitya line, p.93* 

Madafa(r), his date, p. 77* 

Madanapala, K. p. 6; M. belonged to 
TSka-race, a f. of petty Ghiefs, ruling 

at Ka.s$ha, p. 9; patron of Visvesvara- 
bhat^a, author of MadanapSrijSta ; 
his date, p. 137ff. 

M&dhava, minister of Bukka and Hari- 
hara, kings of Vijayanagara. p. 437. 

Madhavarav Peshwa, p. 327. 

Magas, colonies of the foreigners in 
Rajputana, Marwar, Agra and 
Bengal; M. becoming Brahmans, 
p. 633 ; Inscription concerning the 
M., relating their history ; M., made 
worshippers of Gcd by SSmba, p. 634. 

MahSdeva of the Yadava dy. king of 
Maharasfcra, reigned at Devagiri, 
p. 42, 101* 436* 

Mahammad, p. 79. 

Mahammad Faruki of Malwa, p. 78* 

Mahammadshah, p. 78. 

Mahamud Begarra, p. 78f* 

Maharas$ras, a K. p. 341. 

MahSraya SivadSsa, a prince, p. 197* 

MahS^arman, a physician, p. 208. 

MahendrapSla, K. of Gurjara dy. ruled 
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in Marwar, originally a Gurjara, but 
called as belonging to the solar race, 
p. 522, 636; K. of Kanauj, his dates, 
p. 434. 

Mahl, a Jain Merchant, p. 283. 
Mahldhara, son of DSda ; p. 352, 356 ; 
defeated king Vijjana( kalaouri ) K. 
ibid. 

Mahimud (II); his date; p. 77; M. 

(Ill), his date; M. (IV) his date; p.78. 
Mahipala, a P3la K. of Bengal, p. 347 ; 
M. Sixth Gurjara K. of the Marwar 
dy. p. 636. 

Mahomed (the Prophet) p. 519. 
Mahomedan incursions, a continuation 
of preceding foreign invasions, p.519. 

Mahomedans, incorporation with, ad¬ 
vocated, p.* 637. 

Mai(l)lugi, a K. defeated by Jakla, 
p. 353, 357. 

Maiaa, Prakrit for Malaya a K., p. 336, 
340. 

Msladeva, Hindu king of Jodhpur; of 
the Rathor family p. 49. 

Malava K. p. 341. 

Mslavaraa = Malavar5ja, p. 339f. 
Malla, a king defeated by Jahla, P.353, 
357. 

Malladova, a K. of PragvJRa race,p.93. 
Mangala, son of Hema ( Jain ) p. 283. 
Mapikyatnalla, a prince, p, 177. 
Mauryadynasty,mentionedinthe Pura- 
nas; extent of their empire, p. 625. 
MayHraja of the Kalaouri d. p. 370. 
Melugi K. ( of later Yadavas ), p. 352; 

as Mailugi or Mallugi, p. 356. 
Menander, mentioned by Patafijali; 
his coins; extent of his kingdom, 
p. 626; M. and Milindra one and the 
same persou, p. 627. 

Meneander of the Greco-Baetrian 
dynasty, = Yavana, p. 518. 
Mihirakula, Harm king known from 
inscriptions, p. 635* 

Moghul kings of Delhi, their names 
and dates, p. 78. 

M ok ala of the (ihelote d. p. 321. 
MudJfar, his date, p. 77, 78 ; MudHpar, 
his date p. 77, ^ 

Muktapltja, in liis embassy to China 


H 

claims central India; K. ( Yasovar- 
man V ) as his ally, p. 432.' 

Mtiladeva, a K. p. 45. 

Mularaja, a K. p. 45, 77. 91 ; K. of the 
Patap Ca, line, liis genealogy, p. 66 : 
founder of PStai.i Ca, kingdom; his 
date p. 73; Mala, the younger, a K , 
his date, p. 75. 

Malasamgha, p. 274, 278. 

Munja, uncle of Bhoja, his history ; 
and date p. 50f; M. of I)h3r3, p. 318 ; 

M. defeated by Jahla p. 353, 357. 

Mussulman Sovereigns of Gujarath, 
their dptes, p. 77f. 

Muzafar, p. 78. 

Nagabhata, secoud Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

NahapSna, coins of, found in greait 
number, in India, establishing a 
kingdom in India, p. 629. 

Nandisaihgha, branch of Malasaiiigha, 

p. 281. 

NandyamnSya, p. 278. 

Narasiiiiha.different kings of that name 
p. 332; !N. kings of Orissa, I, II, III, 

IV pp. 440-442 ; N. a king mentioned 
in Ekavali p. 329, 330; IS. Panegyris¬ 
ed in Ekavali of Vidyadhara= N. II 
of Orissa, p. 442. 

Naravarraau, grandson of Bhoja of 
DhSra, p. 53. 

N3rayapadasa = Narondas, a prince, 
p. 287f. 

Nasik Inscriptions referring to 
Yavanas, p. 628, 631. 

Nival, wife of Malu, a Jain follower, 

p. 281. 

Orissa princes, their list, p. 439. 

Padhara, family of Rajputs, mentioned 
by Tod, p. 636. 

PadmSyatl, queen of PratJpa, p. 343. 

Pahlava dominance, p. 194. 

Pala dynasty, p. 348; its chronology 
ibid. 

Pala, kings of Bengal, p. 34?, 
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Parmars, originally belonging to a 
foreign race, p. 522 ; become Rajputs, 
p. 523. • 

PararaSra ( PramSra), family of .Raj¬ 
puts, mentioned by Tod, p. 636. 

Parsis, cultivating formerly Sanscrit 
lore, p. 41. 

Patasah, as title of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Gujarath, p. 77. 

Pattapi Gotra ( Dig. Jain), p. 283. 

PerojasSbi, =* Pheroa Shall Taghlak 
P. 49. 

Peshwa, etymology of the word, p, 327. 

Phatteshah, a king, p. 211f; his era, 
p. 212 ; ruler of Garhwal, p. 212 t 

Prahladana, a K. of Paramara line, 
p. 93. 

Pralapa, son of VlryabhSnu, king of 
Chohan race, p. 343. 

PratSpamalla of the RSstrakuta race, 
a dependent of Anahilapattana 
OSlukyas, p. 9, 91. 

PratSparudra Gajapati, king of Orissa, 
p. 155. 

PratSpasena, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 

Ppthuraja, Chohan king, p. 331; date of 
his defeat by Shahabuddin Ghori, 
p. 249. 

Ptolemy, the Geographer, p. 630. 

PulumSyi, ruling at Paithan, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

Raghunatharao or Raghava Peshwa, 
p. 327. 

Rajasirhha, a prince ? p. 283. 

Ramabbadra, third Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Raraacandra of the YEdava dynasty of 
Devagiri, p. 101, 214. 

RamadSsa, Minister of Akbar, p. 211. 

Ramadeva, Yadava king of Devagiri 
p. 436. 

Raraasastrin, Nyayadhlsa of Madhava- 
rav Peshwa, p. 327. 

Rariaga, a Yajnika, p. 214. 

Ranavigraha, a Cedi king, his date 
p. 363, 370. 

RastrakSta-kula, p. 70f.; belonged to 
the Yadu branch/ ibid, 
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RSstrakilta, the Sk. form of RS§trau<}ha 
or Rajshor, p. 9; date of their dis¬ 
placing CSlukyas, p. 14; R.s oon- 
stantly at war with the Guriara K s 
of Marwar and Kanauj, p. 636. 

RatnSditya, a king, his date, p. 73. 

Ratnapala, a prlnoe of TSka race, 
p. 138. 

RatnasenE, mother of KumErapSla K., 
p. 74. 

REyasila, a prince, p. 280f. 

IJksarhhitS, legends connected with 
passages in, p. 293. 

RsabhadSsa, a Jain scribe, p. 278. 

RudrabhUti, an Abhira General, men¬ 
tioned in a Gunda Inscription, p. 632. 

Rudra-dSma, grandson of Tiastenes of 
Ujjayini, p. 630. 

Rudraditya, Counsellor of Mufija, p, 50. 

Rudra-simha etc., subsequent kings in 
the dynasty of Tiastenes, p. 630 • R, 
ruling iu 102 Saka, p. 632. 

SadhErana, a king of Taka race, p. 138. 

Sahajapala, a king of Taka race, p. 138. 

Sahasahka, K. called in com. Yikrama- 
ditya, p. 337; K. of Kanoj, p. 340f. ; 
his identification (?) with Govinda 
IV, R5s. K., p. 341. 

Slihi Sikandara '=» SikandarBhah Lodi, 
p. 49. 

Sahibavandina, king of Turuskas, p. 247; 

S. mentioned by AsSdhara « Shaha¬ 
buddin Ghori founder of Mahoraedan 
power in India; his defeat of Pfthu- 
raja, p. 249. 

S5h Jham( Jehan ), p. 78. 

kSaka dominance, p. 194. 

Saka, kingly line, mentioned in 
PurSnas as future rulers, p. 625; 

S. kings coming after the Yavanas, 
p. 628 ; S. getting incorporated with 
the Ksat-triyas, p. 631. 

Sakas, ( = Mahomedans) Lord of, p.143 

Saka Vispudatta, mentioned in a Nasik 
Cave Inscription, p. 631. 

Saka woman married by a H indu king 
p. 630. 

gakandar, his date, p. 77- 
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Salem Sab, the. lord of Mleccha kings 
Jehangir, son of Akabar, p. 283. 

SSlivShana, a substitute for the name 
SStavShana, p. 625, 

SSlvatimma, minister of Krsparaya of 
Vijayanagara,. p. I$4f.; date of 
Kr^narSya, p. 155. 

Samanta ( a proper name ), p. 38. 

SSmautasiriiha, a K.'his date, p. 73. 

SSmba, son of Dads p. 352, 356. 

BSrhgrSmapida, a King of Kashmir, p. 

# 430. 

Samkaragaruja, of the Cellaketana 
family, a governor ofRas- family p. 

, 278. 

Samkaranandana?p. 53. 

Saratigaf Stfrangn ? )deva a K., p. 75. 

Sarangadeva, king of the CSlukya 

. dynasty of Gujarath p. 38, 85. 

Sarasvatigaccha, p.^S, 281, 282. 

SarQpa, a Chohan prance p. 143. 

Sufcakarni, king of the Satavahana 
dynasty, mentioned in Kanneri in¬ 
scriptions, p. 630. 

SatavShana line of kings at Paithan 
mentioned in Purapas, p. 625; 8. 
dynasty founded by Gautamiputra, 
p. 629. 

Satrap, identical with Ksatrapa p. 630. 

Saumanya Gotra ( Dig. Jain ) p. 283. 

Soleucus, sovereign of the part from 
Syria to India, p. 625. 

Sena line of teachers and pupils, p. 274; 
S. kings of Bengal, their descent p. 
345; S. dy. of Bengal, date of its 
foundation, its chronology, p. 347, 
348. 

Shah Jehan, Emperor of Delhi, p. 
40, 224; date of his accession p. 79. 

Siddharaja, his expedition against 
Devagiri p. 72; S. a PStap CS. K., 
his date and conquests, his construct¬ 
ing a tank with a thousand temples 
of Siva p. 74; S. throws into prison 
K.s of Malva and Sindhu p. 91. 

Siddhasena, preceptor of Bappabhatti* 
p. 81. 

Sihada p. 48. 

Sibadhayana, a yavsinaof DhenukSkata 


leading a Hindu life, mentioned in a 
Karla inscription p, 627, 

Siiiika = a K., p. 353 YSdava K. Sih- 
ghana, 357, son of Jaitrapala, and 
grandson Bhillama V his date ; ibid 
p. 357. 

Singhapa = Sirhhana a powerful YSdava 
K. of Devagiri p. 46 ; his exploits, his 
invasion of Gujarath p.46; reason why 
lie did not pursue Lavapapraslda, 
p. 47. 

Sihghapadeva mentioned in Sariigita- 
ratnSkara as the author’s patron p. 
43f; S. and Lavapa( LSvapya )- 
prasada, sample of a treaty between 
them p. 45f. 

Sobhanadeva p. 38. 

Sola, family priest of Mnlaraja, Patan 
CSlukya K. p. 90. 

Solankis, originally belonging to a 
foreign race, p. 522; become Rajputs, 
p. 523. S. a Rajput family mentioned 
by Tod p. 636 ; branch established at 
Anahilapattan in Gujarath p. 637. 

Soma, a K. of PrSgvSta race p. 93 ; S. 
a Mantrin at whose direction Pafico- 
pakhyana was prepared p. 322. 

Srenika, ( king ? ) p. 272. 

Subhatavarnmn, aK. ofMalava, p. 250. 

Subhauma, a future Tirthamkara of 
Jains, p. 282. 

Sunga—mentioned in Puranas after the 
Mauryas p. 625. 

Suryasena, a prince of Chohan race, 
p. 143; his genealogy, ibid ; his date, 
p. 144. 

Tailapa (I ), Later CS. K. called K. of 
Telangana, p. 43, 318; T. (I) founder 
of later CS. dy. p. 50f; his date, p.51. 

TSka race, p. 9. 

TSrapida, K. of Kashmir. 430. 

Tejahpala, K. date of his death, p. 80; 
T. of PrSgvSta race, p. 93. 

TejapSla, son of DhanarSja, a Jain, 
p. 283. 

Tiastenes, king of UjjayinI, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

TihunapSla=TribhuvanapSla, a K. his 
date, p. 75f, 
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Timur (the Moghul), p. 216. 

Tomara princes of Gwalior, their list, 
p. 2l5f. 

Toram&na, a HTlna king known from 
inscriptions, p. 635. 

Trilihga, king of Harihara^a Vi jay a- 
nagara king ? p. 8, 

Turkas, p. 76. 

Turkman tribes transformed into Raj¬ 
put Royal races, p. 638, 

Turuskas, or the Turkish kings, p. 633. 

UdaySditya, son of Bhoja, K. p. 341. 
Udayasiriiha, a MaharapS of Mewad, 
p. 287f. 

Udda- Prakrit Utkala K., p. 339. 
Uddharana, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 
Udekhaih, his date, p. 77. 

UsavadSfca, son of DInika and son-in- 
law of Nahap&na, mentioned in a 
Nasik Inscription, p. 629. 

ITsavadatta, name same as either 
Vpsabhadatta or Rsabhadatta, p.629. 
Utkala, K. mentioned in Ekavali, p. 
330 ; — Narasiihha K.; ibid U. - Prakrit 
TJdda, p. 388 ; 341. 

Vaghela kings of Patan, their dates, 

p. 75f. 

Vaijala, son of Vikramaditya of the 
Chohan race, p. 158. 

Vajjis or Vpjjis, Ksatriyas, a Republic 
in Buddha’s time, p. 535. 

Vajrasena ( Jain ) p. 48. 

Valabhi princes, called Mahesvaras, 
p. 189. 198. 

Vallabha, son of Kfsna = Govinda II, 
Ras. K., p. 277. 

Vallabhedeva K. p. 45. 

VallabharSja, a K., p. 77. 

VallarSja or Vallabharaja, a K, his 
date, p. 73. 

Vanaraja, ( K.) his date, p. 72. 

VaudS and Bhuyada, K.s, his con¬ 
quest and date, p. 73. 

Varanasi, king of, p. 341. 

VastupSla, a K. of PrSgvata race, p. 79, 
80, %, 93; a panegyric on him by 
SomeSvara, p. 92; V.’s genealogy. 


p. 93; V. Gujarath K., his date 
p. 330, 

Vatsa( muni) gotra, p. 352, 356. 
VatudSsa, a feudatory of Laksmana- 
sena, p. 347. 

Vijayanagara dynasty, p. 162. 
Vijayasena, a Sena K. p. 342, 347. 
Vijayasirhha, a GujarathCaiqkya mini¬ 
ster, p. 38, 

Vijayavarman, king of Vindhyas = 
Malava, p. 247, 250 ; V. Jayavarma-* 
deva son of Yasovarman? p. £50. 
Vijjapa Kalaouri K. p. 352, 356. 
Vikrama, a Gujarath Ca. minister, p. 
38; V. K. p. 339, 341;=* Vikramaditya 
I, of the later Ca. d., uncle of Ahava- 
mnlla, Ca. K., p. 341, 342. 
Vikramaditya, I of early Ca. dy. p.109, 
341; V. his Era, expressly stated to 
be oalled Saihvat, p. 290 ; difference 
between it and Saka Era, ibid. 
Vindhyavarman, a K. of Malava, p, 
250. 

VirabhSnudeva I, K. of Orissa, p. 441 ; 
VJT, p. 441; (Vira )BhSnudeva III, 
p. 441. 

Viradhavala, son of Lavapaprasada, 
p. 46 ; V. a K. p. 77; V. of the VaghelS 
Caiukya d. of Gujarath, p. 10. 
Vira.madeva, a prince of Idar, p. 288. 
Virasiraha a K., his date, p. 73; V. a 
king of the Tomara line, his pedigree 
p. 215- 

Visaladeva, Anahiiapattana C5. K. 
p. 44. 45; V. Gujarath K. p. 66; V. a 
VSghela K., his date p» 75, 77 ; date 
of his accession, p. 76 ; date of three 
years’ famine in his reign, p. 80. 
Visalaklrti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281. 
Visnudatta, a Maratha name in an In¬ 
scription at BhSja, p. 631. 

Visnudatta (lady ), daughter of Agni- 
varman and mother of Visvavarman, 
depositing for treatment of the sick 
p. 631. 

Visvavarman, son of Visnudatta, in a 
Nasik inscription, p. 631. 

Vudhika, a proper name or a term 
meaning a money lender, p. 63J, 
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VySghreravSla, 
p. 246f. 


a ( Jaip ) family, 


Yasodharman, ruling over North-W. 
Malwa and Rajaputana, p, 535 ; Y.= 
Yasovarman (?) a K. who killed the 
Gautja K. p. 80. 

Yasovarman, K. of Kanauj: his date 
pp. 80, 81; K. of MSlava, p. 250 ; K. 
of Kanauj, patron of BhavabhTfti, 


p. 429 ; date of his defeat by Lalita" 
ditya, p. 431. 

Yavanas=foreign writers on astro¬ 
nomy p. 40; Y. dominance, p. 194; 
Y. kings mentioned in PurSpas as 
future rulers, p. 625; Y. as followers 
of Buddha; Y. names completely 
Ilinduised, p. 628. 

YogarSja, a K.; his date, p. 72. 

Yona or Yavana, name of Macedonian 
Greek kings, p. 625, 


INDEX V 

English and General Index. 


Aboriginal races incorporated among 
the Aryan race formed the Sudra 
caste, p* 511. 

Affirmation and denial of a thing at 
one and the same time, p. 232. 

Age of marriage and its consummation 
according to Hindu Religious Law, 
pp.538, 583; Age of consent Bill, p.538. 

Animal Sacrifice, p. 128; their killing 
at sacrifices not allowed, p. 178f. 

Aorist ( Sk. ), sense to be attached to 
it, p. 416f.; A., Perfect, Imperfect, 
their use in Aitareya Brahmana; A. 
never used in Ait. Bra. in telling 
stories; hut when it is found used there 
pp.416-417; A. = English Present Per¬ 
fect-completion of an action or a 
recent action confirmed l y usage in 
other works, pp. 417, 419, 420 ; A. 
intended by Panini to show “this 
day’s ” past time or past time gene¬ 
rally, p. 419. 

Arhats (Jinas) twenty four, p. 311, 

Aristocratic form of Government pre¬ 
vailing in ancient Aryans of India, 


p. 535f; instances of states where i* 
prevailed, ibid. 

Astronomical observations mentioned 
in Vedic works ; their date, p. 124; 
Astr. instrument purchased for govt* 
p. 349. 

Avesta very noarly similar in language 
to the Yedas, p. 635, 

Bible, rel igion in, adopted by PrarthanS 
Samaj, p. 620. 

Boys after upanayana to make over 
to Gum—to remain there for 12, 24 
or even 48 years—then to relinquish 
Brahmacarya and marry—time of 
Upanayana—boys married at an. 
early age now p. 464. 

Brabmapa caste—its formation p. 511 ; 
B. s learning from Ksatriyas p. 193 : 
dining with Ksatriyas and Vai6yas 

p. 512 ; regaining their power lost to 
Buddhists with the rise of Candra- 
gupta and putting their social system 
in order p.535 ; B. club held in 
Bombay fqr introducing social rfc- 
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form into B. community in 1890, p. 
482. 

Brahmanic protest and enemies against 
the ritualistic system of the BrSh- 
maria period, p. 122; B. religious 
works, faults in them pointed out by 
a Jain p. 309f.; B. gods, Jain account 
of their mis-deeds p. 314 ; B. revival 
p. 444. 

Brahmanism, growing into prominence 
with the restoration of native dynas¬ 
ties, p. 194. 

Brahmo SamSj, p. 480; both a religious 
and social Institution, its present 
work, p* 525. 

British Government, benefits conferred 
by it, p. 513, 

Buddhism, grown powerful under for¬ 
eign rulers, p. 194; B. its rise, age, the 
favourite religion, its decline p. 444; 
defects in B. p. 613 ; B.—moral revo¬ 
lution, the object of, p. 619. 

Buddhists, pp. 447, 455, 459; B of 
.Northern India, their benevolence, 
p.529; B. standing against Braha- 
nical religion, p. 613. 

Buddhistic Cardinal doctrines comfor- 
ed with other doctrines, p. 242f. 

Caste, influence of the aborigines, in¬ 
termarriages between them and the 
Aryans, p. 448 ; aboriginal blood yet 
flowing through veins of high oaste 
Hindus of to-day, p. 449; any occupa¬ 
tion followed when needed, p,450; C.s 
originally four, their origin often 
fanciful, increased by intermarriages, 
p. 451; these preserved their original 
Vedic character, formation of sepa¬ 
rate castes by change of locality, p. 
453; excommunication predominant 
in the time of early Buddhism, p. 454; 
religious schools or sects gave rise 
to different castes, now about 3000 
C.s; C. distinction disregarded by 
Buddhists and Vaisnavas p. 455; 
Senart’s theory, p. 456; us© of meat 
used by twice born, even beof allowed 
by Apastamba, this practice prohi¬ 


bited by later Smrti writers; Senttrt’s 
view—modern castes not grown out 
of old Varnas—this view opposed by 
Oldenberg—author’s view same as 
that of Oldenberg p. 457 ; meat used 
by BrShruapas of Bengal, Mithila 
etc. today, countries influenced by 
Buddhism abstain from it, Sura pro¬ 
hibited; it is a sin among seven 
deadly sins, p. 458; other races such 
as Yavanas, Greeks, Sakas swelled 
number of castes by incursions into 
country ; lew formed by mixed mar¬ 
riages, some original, some by loca¬ 
tion, p. 474 ; separate castes caused 
by Abhiras, Gurjaras, Hunas etc. ; 
many religious sects turned into 
castes, Vratyas, a fruitful source of 
multiplication, p. 475; Senart’s view 
on C. system; absence of political 
and national feelings in India is 
cause of C. distinctions p. 476 ; their 
obliteration necessary ; Buddha 
thought four eastes equally pure, 
legend of Assal5yana ; this question 
disscussed with Buddha, p. 477; all 
saints did not look upon C. as a 
social evil; all revolutions were reli¬ 
gious and moral, p. 478; Stolid in¬ 
difference to political revolutions ; 
the same cannot be now continued ; 
evils of C. system obstructive to 
formation of nation ; Paramahaiiisa 
society founded in 1850 to eradicate 
G. system all secretly dining to¬ 
gether p. 479 ; author initiated in the 
society in 1853; new reformers hostile 
towards castes, like Buldha and 
Vaisi.iavas, these new bodies adopted 
all the programme of social re¬ 
formers except doing a way of Purdah 
system in the case of women ; caste 
rules less observed owing to Railways 
and foreign travels, for improving 
one’s worldly position only; remain¬ 
ing in previous religions by violating 
rules in foreign countries etc. invol¬ 
ves hypocrisy, this is highly prejudi¬ 
cial to the healthy growth of Hindu 
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Society, p. 481 ; clubs and Parisads 
harden caste distinction,s and not 
soften them; caste partiality not 
removed by English education p. 482; 
mixed marriages, open dining to¬ 
gether etc., re-enactment of old 
Hindu Law be sought to obliterate 
C. distinctions p. 483; intercourse 
between respectable fam lies at least 
be organised ; national feeling useful 
in times of war; caste feeling dies 
even harder than national feeling, 
p. 4.84; obliterations of caste dis¬ 
tinctions alone before our mind's eye, 
p. 4.85 ; provincial nationalities under 
the guidance of central authority will 
combine together for promotion of 
Indian interests; confederation in 
social as well as Politics be our aim 
p, 486 ; English Govt, effected a great 
revolution in institution of castes, 
no distinction between puoishment 
to Sadra and BrSlimapa, all old 
authorities on law set aside, Vedas 
may be recited by Sudras, p. 490 ; our 
duty towards lowest castes, Railways 
effected silent revolution, p.491; 
each caste a separate community, 
no social intercommunication to 
bind them into one whole p» 492; 
chronic poverty of agricultural class¬ 
es etc. p. 493; going back t > o*r 
society which once existed; late 
marriages, Widow marriage, educa¬ 
tion of women must be restored, 
p. 497 ; exhibition of any C. partiality 
must, be severely condemned; l^vara- 
candra Vidyas5g3ra inaugurated re¬ 
form widow-marriage, it was san¬ 
ctioned by SSstras; reform through 
agency of caste is unsatisfactory, 

p. 498, 

Castes, their original formation ex¬ 
plained; p. 511f; formerly not very 
rigid, instances p.512: present number 
4000, their evil effects; p. 512; multi¬ 
plying, p. 520; their fusion necessary 
for national p. 524; lower 


castes in depressed condition be¬ 
coming Christians to improve their 
social condition p.528; C.s due to the 
feelipg of exclusiveness, p. 532; secret 
violation of caste rules but outward 
conformity to them, p. 534; C. clubs 
for separate C.s an evil p. 522. 

Caste system, not in Vedic time, its ori¬ 
gin p. 511; 0. system a monster p. 515*’ 
its germs existing among European 
Aryans p. 520; its abolition p. 522; 
its inveterate nature ; its germs des¬ 
troyed early in Europe p. 523f. 

Central Reform Association at Bombay 
a proposal for establishing it, p. 524. 

Christianity, moral revolution the ob¬ 
ject. of, p/619. 

Commensality, another characteristic 
of caste; restrictions to food for four 
castes; authors of Dharmas5sfcra 
differ, p. 452. 

Committee, cheap literature, of the 
Theistic Association of Bombay, 
which published 1883; the author’s 
anniversary address,* etc.; Theism, 
p. 603. 

Concubines, p. 515, 

Conjectural emendations, European 
scholars condemned for indulging 
too frequently in ; their gratuitous 
and provoking “emendations” p. 423. 

Connubium, essenoe of castes, p. 452. 

Conventionalism in Skr. works begin¬ 
ning to prevail, p. 429. 

Copperplates, a set of purchase for 
Govt. p. 349. 

Corn Laws, ( in England ) p. 533. 

Corporate consciousness, results of its 
want in use instanced by the growth 
of social evils, p. 519f. 

Creation according to Kasmlr Saivisra, 
real, p. 204; C. not Vivarta, illusion, 
regarded as Parinama p. 221, 

Critical scholar, his point of view, 
p. 504 ; C. method applied to philoso¬ 
phy and religion p. 604. 

Custom, making people oblivious to 
the cruelty or absurdity of a practice; 
instances, p. 511; its tyranny p, 512 
Ca. god p. 513. 
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Dancing, Drawing and Music, a part of 
women’s education, in Epic times, 
p. 505. 

Dialects, different from the Prakrits, 
p. 285. 

Digest-writers, texts quoted by, not 
always found in the original works ; 
p. 544; the authors of Digests not 
regarded as infallible p. 558. 

Discontent with present condition, 
root of progress, p. 537. 

‘ Dnyan Prakash ’ of Poona, p. 518, 527. 

Drunkenness amongst higher castes, 
what it is due to, p. 534. 

Early marriages, their results, p. 528. 

Ecclesiastical Absolutism ( in India ) 
checking freedom of thought and 
action, p. 5351 

Electric Telegraph in Vedas, p. 568. 

Endogamy, characteristic of caste 
generally becoming the rule, p. 450, 
451, 

English Education, its liberalising 
effect p. 513, 530. 

Equinoxes, revolution of the, “ a Veda- 
babya ” opinion, p. 212. 

Etymological schocl of European 
scholars, p, 508. 

Euclid, p* 421. 

European civilization, its liberalising 
contact, p. 513. 

Evolution,Law of,applicable in material 
and spiritual world; what its fulfil¬ 
ment implies, p. 537. 

Falsehood, optimistic smooth; F. in 
social matter, p. 536. 

Female education, date of its being 
undertaken, p. 520; originally in pri¬ 
vate hands, afterwards taken up by 
govt., p. 521; F. infanticide, p. 495, 
519, 531; its practice in Bengal and 
among Eajputs p. 510. 

Figures, omitted in representing regnal 
years; p. 440; figure 8 representing 
6th year of a reign, ibid; fig. 22 = 18th 
year of a reign, ibid. 

Fish, as offering to Devi in TSntrik 
worship; p. 223. 


Foreign incursions, contributing to 
social degeneration, p. 510; F. in¬ 
vading raoes^ becoming Hindus, 
Ksatriyas, or Sudras, p. 519, 522, 637 
competition of F. nations, p. 520; F. 
travel as part of social reform pro¬ 
gramme, p. 523; foreigners conquer¬ 
ing Hindus because of the latter’s 
wanting in National sentiment, p. 
534. 

Funeral ceremonies, theVedic verse 
to be repeated about the wife’s rising 
up from the side of the dead husband, 
p. 507, 

Girls, nine months old, married to 
boys about a year old, p. 507; 
their proper age for bearing childron 
according to ancient and modern 
medical authorities, p. 555. 

God, all religions revealed by Him, p. 
608 ; One Supreme Godhead, all other 
gods are His several names, p. 610 ; 
growth of worship of gods, p. 611; 
G. in the religion of the Frarthana 
Samaj, p. 620; G. as leading men from 
the primitive times to the present 
day, p. 621. 

Grammar, necessity of teaching it, p. 
413; in connection with language; 
in teaching Skr. Grammar ibid; 
grammatical terms ( Skr. ), prejudice 
against them,p. 415. 

Hair, their shaving off (Jain) p. 236. 

Hindus, not rude or careless observers 
of astronomical facts, p. 123f.; 
their careful philological obser¬ 
vations; careful preservation of Veda 
and sacrificial worship, p. 124; H. 
community a geographical extension 
only, p. 512 ; individual advancement 
the goal of Hindus ; want of national 
consciousness among ancient Hindus, 
p. 518f.; 534; H. dominion restored by 
Sikhs in the North and Marathas in 
the South, p, 535; ancient H. laws al¬ 
lowed girls to remain unmarried after 
puberty,p.540;premahomedan foreign¬ 
ers absorbed in H. society ; incor- 


84 { R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. II. J 
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porafcion of premahomedan foreign¬ 
ers into the H. social organisation, 
pp. 624-638. 

Hindu religious law, lines of its later 
development, p. 514 ; religious reform 
necessary before social reform,p. 526; 
its tendency to find a text to justify 
a new custom, p. 544 ; it allows con¬ 
summation of marriage deferred for 
three years after puberty, p. 550 ; H. 
religious law writers, their rules re¬ 
garding consummation of marriage 
shown to harmonise with ancient 
medical authorities, p. 554, 557. 

Historical work in broken Sanskrit 
and Gujarati, pp. 72-79. 

Imperfect, its use in the * Aifcareya 
BrShmana, p. 416. 

India, its Individual life and want of 
corporate life, p. 518. 

Indians, capacity hr assimilating 
national sentiment not denied to 
them, p.536. 

Indian Civil Service.I.Medical service, 
p. 481 ; I, Legislative Council, p. 538. 

Infant marriages as the logical resu’t 
of early marriages, p. 531. 

Intercourse immediately after maturity 
if necessary according to Hindu reli¬ 
gious law, pp. 538-540; no text in 
support of its being necessary on the 
occasion of the first course, p. 545, 
547 ; I. not mandatory but only per¬ 
missive, p» 550f., 553. 

Interest, rate of, according to a Nasik 
inscription, p. 629. 

Invisible and Infinite, forcing itself 
upon man, since the dawning of 
human intelligence, p. 605, 607. 

Jains, Digambara sect, its origin, p. 
223f.; doctrine and their exposition ; 
D. J. legendary literature p. 270f.; 
five classes of persons in D. J. deserv¬ 
ing adoration enumerated, p. 280 ; 
SvetSmbara Jains, their works and 
Mss. examined by S. R. Bhandarkar 
( author’s son), p. 286 ; J. Sravakas 
( lay followers ) their duties, p. 264 ; 


J.s., their giving Sanskrit form to 
the Prakrit words, p. 266n.; J. monks, 
their duties, p. 268; J.s admitting 
Brahraanic domestic ceremonies, p. 
286; J.s copying BrShmanas, p. 318. 

Jain Bhapdaras, p. 68; J. sacred books 
written in the prevalent dialed of 
the time when the books were writ¬ 
ten, p. 286; J. doctrines compared 
with orther doctrines, p. 242f.; J. 
Jewels, five, making up the whole J. 
creed p. 241; J. knowledge coexten¬ 
sive with Loka and Aloka, p. 228f.; 
J. K. of five kinds, p. 251f.; J. K. 
formerly only orally transmitted 
with no books, changes in it p. 285 ; 
J. sacred Literature, an account of 
it, its three divisions, p. 252f.; its 
traditional history as given in Dig. 
PattSvali, pp. 284-286; J. sacred 
Lore reduced to writing by two 
Munis p. 285; J. Metaphysics p. 244; 
28 Observances laid down for a 
Sramana J. p, 238; J. Philosophy, its 
compromising with two Brahmanio 
schools, p. 286; J. Religion as path 
of universal love, p.; 74; 58 Rites 
similar to Brahmanic rites and hav¬ 
ing same names but with different 
Mantras, p. 274; J. scriptures when 
first written, p. 286; total number of 
letters and words in it, p. 256; J. soul, 
its three kinds of development, p. 226; 
J, Story of a Brahman ascetic mar¬ 
rying a widow, p. 509; J. sectarian 
writing p. 317. 

Jainism, its “Three Jewels” p. 225; 
these are Jfuina, Darsana, Caritra or 
Dharma ( moral discipline ) p. 239f.; 
J. maintains the existence of the 
soul, an independent substance; 
regards love hatred etc. as qualities 
of the soul, p. 242; its compromise 
between different systems ; J. not a 
sect of Buddhism, doctrines common 
to both J.and Buddhism; moral disci¬ 
pline according to them both p. 243f; 
J. later than B. p. 244 ; J. having no 
books written for a long time, p* 284 » 
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J. growing strong with the decline 
of B. and approximating to Brah¬ 
manism ; appropriating Brahmanic 
popular heroes, p. 286; J. found about 
the time of B. ibid; Jainism and 
Vai^esika system, points of re¬ 
semblance, p. 243f. 

Jainistic Highest condition explained, 
p. 235f.; J. Inscriptions, their paucity 
in the beginning of Jainsim, p. 286. 

Japanese, their modern progress and 
reform p. 536. 

Jupiter amongst the Romans, p. 620. 

Kesari ( Poona weekly ), p. 578. 

Kulin marriages, practice of, in Bengal, 
reason of the praotioe being establi¬ 
shed, p. 510; K. marriages of about 
100 or more girls to one man, p. 531f. 

Kulinism p- 495. 

Languages, offshoots of Sk., modern 
vernaculars, formation of Prakrit and 
Pali, p.447; L. Vocal peruliarities 
of different Indian provinces dis¬ 
played, p, 448. 

Learned classes (ancient Indian) they 
never lost their peculiar excellences, 
p. 534. 

MSdhva Aciryas, successi n list of the 
( High Priests ), pp. 17-20. 

Madhva sect ( system ) succession list 
of their High Priests, p. 16f.; nature 
of these lists, p. 16. 

Madhva Vedanta system, p. 15f. 

Madras Hindu Social Reform Associa¬ 
tion, an address on Social Reform, 
delivered before that Association, 
pp. 503-517. 

Man born with three liabilities, p, 549; 
his duty ends with begetting one ^on, 
p. 553. 

Mandatory or Obligatory precepts, 
p. 573f. 

Manuscripts ; report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1882-83, pp. 1-57; private 
libraries, their cataloguing; search 
for Sk. mss. formerly solely in 
charge of the author ( Dr. Bhan- 
darkar ), afterwards work divided 


between him and Peterson, p. 1; Mss. 
purchased in Gujarath ; oldest paper 
ms. in the collection, p. 2; object of 
acquiring Mss. p. 6; private libraries 
of Mss. at Nasik examined p. 55; 
earliest paper Mss., date when paper 
began to be used for writing Mss. 
p. 56; Palm-leaf Mss. before paper, 
p. 56f.; Report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1883-84 ; pp. 58-291; Kii^mir 
SaradS Mss. purchased at Delhi, 
p. 94 ; review of report on Mss. for 
1882-83, p. 287&n,; Mss. having 
double ( Sarhvat and Saka ) dates, 
p. 289f. ; Report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1884-87, pp. 292-348 ; Mss. 
collected in Gujarath, Rajputana, 
in Maratha country, p. 292; Report 
on search for Sk. Mss. during 1887- 
91 pp. 349-412; Mss. oollected in 
Gujarath, Rajputana and Maratha 
country, p. 349. 

Maratha, the Poona Weekly, p. 566. 

Marathas and Brahmans, bitter cast# 
disputes between them at Kolhapnr 
and Baroda, p. 522. 

Marriage ritual indicates that the girls 
were grown up, p. 505f.; early mar¬ 
riages, age of M ; ancient practice of 
late M.s; evidence of Siltras etc ; 
the timp when early M.s began 
to come into vogue, p. 506 ; M. of 
young girls with r>!d, p.521;injuncfcions 
of Rsis regarding M. time of girls, 
reasons for early M.s. coming into 
vogue p. 531 ; an e*say on age of M., 
its consummation according to Hindu 
religious law, pp. 538-585; M.s after 
puberty now unknown among higher 
castes; texts in support of early M. s. 
light penance for not doing so, p. 
543f, 544 ; general position of ancient 
law in the matter of consummation 
of M. summed up, p. 556f ; this is in 
keeping with ancient rules, p. 557 ; 
chronology of authors regarding 
marriage of girls, p. 599. 

Meat as offering to Devi in Tantric 
worship, p. 222f. 
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Medical authorities on physical deve¬ 
lopment of men and women and on 
consummation of marriage, pp. 553f. 
Mercantile classes ( ancient Indian ), 
they never lost their peculiar excel¬ 
lences, p. 534. 

Military classes, ( ancient Indian ), 
their spirit never perm anently crush¬ 
ed, p. 534. 

Mirror, its illustration as adopted by 
different schools of Philosophy, p. 
203; its illustration in Vedanta,p.204. 
Moral force in Social Reform, what it 
means, p. 503f; its absence in our 
character within the last twenty 
centuries, p. 504. 

Moral indignation, not formerly roused 
against iniquities, instances, p. 512f. 
Mysticism usurping the place of (Vedic) 
spiritual worship before the Brah- 
maha period. 

National sentiment, Hindus not actu¬ 
ated by it, p. 534. 

Nationality, homogeneous, its forma¬ 
tion, p. 515; spirit of N., the anti¬ 
dote to caste system, p. 524. 

Native Opinion ( Bombay Daliy ), 
p. 576. 

Natural phenomena, revealing God to 
the ancient Aryans, p. 610. 

Nature, personified as Agni, Vayu, 
Indra, Usas etc., p. 619. 

Nautch women, p. 515. 

Normal class in Bombay, p. 479. 

Order, idea of, in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Orders, three, BrShmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas, later beoame hereditary ; 
still commensality and connubium 
between these did not exist as at 
present day, intercaste dinners, 
marriages ( Anuloma and Pratiloma) 
often found; mixed castes found, 
their names derived from locality, 
Can<Jalas and Nisadas also mention¬ 
ed in mixed castes, p. 473. 

Pandit, the traditional, his point of 
view, p. 504; their attempts to 
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prove customary practice to be 
authoritative, p. 514. 

Paramaharasa Society, p. 479. 480 ; 
P. Mandali, a secret (Social Reform) 
Society, its history, p. 522. 

Pax Britannica, its results, p. 530. 

Perfect, its use in Aitareya Br3hmana, 
p. 416. 

Permissive Texts, their nature, p. 577 ; 
P. and mandatory precepts, pp. 581- 
83. 

Plague ( Bubonic ) its adverse social 
result, p. 521. 

Political advancement, impossible 
without social and moral advance¬ 
ment, p. 513; ( early Indian ) P. his¬ 
tory, its sketch, p. 534f.; P. develop¬ 
ment in the West and in India, com¬ 
pared and contrasted, p. 535. 

Polyandry, not prevailing in early 
times, p. 507. 

Polygamy, prevailing in ancient times, 
p. 507. 

Practices, religious sanction accorded 
to them by inserting texts in later 
works, p. 513. 

Praise, as breeding unwillingness to 
progress, p. 537. 

Prakrit verses in a work, p. 9; P.s 
when formed, p. 244; date of their 
development, p. 286; date of their 

* being changed into distinctive dia¬ 
lects ibid; P. verges in praise of 
kings of middle ages, p. 335f. 

Pr5rthan5 Samaj, p. 480 ; usual servioe 
at P. S. conducted in Marathi, p. 603; 
necessity of English address, at the 
anniversary of the P. S., p. 603-604 ; 
the P. S. the latest phase of God’s 
Revelation to man, p. 609, 622 ; the 
mission of P. S., the same as that of 
Tukarama and other SSdhus, p.615-6; 
P. S., its position in the religious 
world, pp. 617-623; P. S. conception : 
and constituents of religion, p. 620 ; 
P. S., its principles compared and 
advocated, p. 623. 

Priestly classes ( ancient Indian) 
never lost their peculiar excellences, 
p. 534. 
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Production and Destruction at the 
same time of a thing united, ( Jain 
Phi.), p. 227, 231. 

Provinces, ancient praotioe of naming 
them after the names of theKsatriya 
tribes settled in them, p. 535. 

Puberty, marriage before, or after, 
discuss: d from Mann texts, pp. 584-5. 

Recommendatory or permissive pre¬ 
cepts, p. 573f. 

Religion, inseparable from humanity, 
p. 605; R. history, teachings of 
p. 610 ; essence of R., p. 617 ; science 
of R. its object, p. 617; answer to 
question as to why man thinks of R. 
at all, p. 618 ; five constituents of R. 
ibid ; rudiments of R., p. 618-19 ; 
Semitic R.s, p. 619; morality con¬ 
nected with R., p.619; evolution of 
R. meaning a continuous Revelation, 
p. 621; Religious belief, funotion of, 
p. 606; Religious speculation active 
about the time when P&nini lived or 
even earlier, p. 192. 

Republics, ancient, their existence as 
evidenced Jby the names of provinces, 
settled by Ksatriya tribes, p. 535 ; 
aristocratic R.s ( western ) becoming 
democracies; in India becoming 
absolute monarchies, p. 535. 

Revelation continuous, as meaning 
the evolution of Religion, p. 621* 

Rites, their multiplication and sys¬ 
tematisation, carried to excess; 
their ancient opponents, p. 122. 

Rope and Serpent, its illustration in 
Vedanta, p. 204. 

Royal personages, instances of, subserv¬ 
ing literary or scientific purposes, 
p. 327* 

Sacrifices, performance of, present day 
practice of re-omploying priests &c. 
p. 120. Soma and others S.s, p. 611. 

Sacrificial rites of BrShmanas classi¬ 
fied into four divisions, p.HOf.; Sacri¬ 
ficial fires, their inauguration, p. Ill; 
developed long after the hymn period, 
p, 120; conscious manufacture of 
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in full force in BrShmapa period, 
p.121; long continued protest against 
them, p.122; period of the develop¬ 
ment of ritual sacrifice, p. 124. 

Sanskrit, beginning of its study in Bom¬ 
bay Presidency,its utility as a branch 
of general education, p. 413; Sk. 
wrongly regarded as more difficult 
than Latin, p. 413 ; new spirit with 
regard to Sk. studies ; Sk. College of 
Poona, causes of its existence, its 
drawbacks, its abolition, desirability 
of restoring it, p- 413 ; Sk. grammar 
works exclusively studied by modern 
Pandits, p. 10; two Sk. books 

of the author contains needful 
Sk. grammar, p. 415; Sk. gram¬ 
mar not an empiric study 

with Panini and ancient grammari¬ 
ans, p. 420; Sk. grammarians, their 
method and systematising efforts, 
p. 421; Sk. Literature, general idea 
of, p. 443; its different layers, 
p. 504f.; Sk. writers studiously con¬ 
cealing their names, p. 293. 

Sarasvata Parisad, p. 482. 

Sastrins, employed for collecting Mss., 

p. 1. 

Sati Practice, prevailing among some 
( ancient) European races, p. 509; 
once prevailing among Indo-Aryans, 
but afterwards given up, p. 509f. 
but again revived, p. 510; its existence 
in Vedic times ; stopped by British 
Govt., p. 509. 

Sentiments as constituents of religion 
of PrSrthanS SamSj, p. 621. 

Sholapur, ( address ), p. 518, 532, 533, 
536. 

Social, Madras Hindu S. Reform Asso¬ 
ciation, its pledges, p. 514f.; S. Con¬ 
ference, Presidential Address at 
the Ninth S. C. held in 1895, pp. 487- 
502; and at Provin. ( Bom.) 8. C., 
pp. 518-526 ; and at National S. C. 
pp. 527-537; some reproaches against 
it, p. 533; S. deterioration, its causes, 
p. 510f.; S. History of India, pp. 443- 
470; S. ideal in ancient times highe r 
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than now, p. 504; S. institutions, 
historical review, p. 504f. ; S. 
reforms: obstacles of our healthy 
development to be removed; conserva¬ 
tism of our nature, fear of excommu- 
nicaticn etc. hold us back, p, 494 ; 
motive of action was never made 
under the guidance of reason and 
higher feelings, p. 495; not to be left 
to time but to be effected by consci¬ 
ous intention, no headlong actions, 
p 496; French Revolution not to be 
adopted but English mode to be imi¬ 
tated, ibid ; modest proposal: eating 
together and intermarriages, p. 497 ; 
competition and rivalry, necessary 
conditions of progress, p. 499 ; moral 
law is the unohanging law of pro¬ 
gress in human society, p. 501; dis¬ 
abilities of lower classes be re¬ 
moved; extraot from Gautama, p. 502; 
co-operation of orthodox people in 
S. R. impossible, p. 514 ; lukewarm¬ 
ness about it on Bom. side, p. 516 ; 
early history, p. 520; S. R. to be 
associated with moral reform; its 
greater necessity than political 
reform, p. 520; in Bengal popu¬ 
larising it by educating public 
ppinion, p. 525; their object, p. 527; 
a national movement, p. 528f.; no 
strong moral force at its back to be 
guided by reason, p. 532; S. R. 
movements and method of procedure, 
p. 533f. ; an element of national 
interest, p. 534; S. Reformers taking 
their stand on Sk. Texts, p, 574. 

Solstices, their position as given in 
the Vedahgajyotisa, p. 123. 

Son, the part he has in Hindu religions 
and domestic life, p. 553; sons of 
twelve kinds enumerated in Smrtis, 
p. 531. 

Soul, views about it according to dif¬ 
ferent Indian Philosophies, p.242; its 
existence acknowledged by Jains 
against Buddhists, p. 283. 

Spirit, as the one creator, p. 619. 

Steam Engines in Vedas, p. 568. 
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SubodhapafcrikS (weekly paper), p. 577, 
580. 

Substance and its qualities identical 
with each other ( Jain Phi.), p. 231. 
Sympathy, as a motive, p. 529. 

Texts creeping into books to sanction 
customs, p. 514 ; in support of 
married girls remaining without con¬ 
nection, p. 540; protest against the 
practice of changing readings of 
original texts, p. 596 ; Textual cor¬ 
ruptions proceed from particular to 
general names and not vice versa, 
p. 71. 

Theism, ' asis of, and its relation to 
the revealed religions, pp. C03-16. 
Time, no force in Social Reform, p. 
529 ; T. simply a category of the 
understanding to distinguish one 
event from another, p. 530 ; method 
of reckoning, following seasons ac¬ 
cording to Nasik inscriptions,, p.632. 
Times of India, p. 576. 

Truth, pessimistic, rough, in social 
matters, p. 536; T. itself is pessi¬ 
mistic, ibid. 

Twelve Supreme Sovereigns (Jainistio?) 
p. 311. 

Vedic Literature, conjectural emenda¬ 
tions in it, by European scholars 
condemned, p. 423. 

Vedic religion, degenerating into 
formalism before the Brahmana 
period, p. 122. 

Vedic verses, their mechanical repeti¬ 
tion, coming into practice before 
BrShmapa period, p. 122. 

Vernacular, its earliest Hindi" form 
p. 342; V.s in three forms; stage of 
their developments in the eleventh 
century, p. 343 ; date of their assum¬ 
ing their modern character, ibid. 
Vernal equinox occurring in the begin¬ 
ning of KrttikS, its date, p. 123. 
Vestments, three, of the soul according 
to Vedilnta, p. 180. 

Western nations ( modern ), results of 
the contact with, p. 529f, 
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Widows, their duties laid down in a 
work, p. 6; Burning of widows re¬ 
newed p. 519; W. marriage, no sin in 
it, p. 312, 313 ; circumstances under 
which it is allowed ibid; restricted 
by Mann to child widows, p. 508; W. 
M. known in the twelfth century, p. 
509 ; date of first. W. M. on this side, 
p. 521; how they came to be pro¬ 
scribed, p. 532. 

Wife, leaving her father’s Gotra and 
having her husband’s, p. 541. 

Will, power of, p. 618. 

Wine as the highest offering to Devi 
in Tantric worship, p. 222. 

Women, three prominent W. in upani- 
sads taking active part in debate at 
Janaka’s court, p. 458; DraupadI 
discussing with Yudhisthira, influ¬ 
ence and position of W. in those 
days ; nuns amongst Buddhists took 
part in intelligent discussions; 
husband and wife two masters of the 
house, their union permanent like that, 
of Heaven and Earth; MaitreyT and 
Yajfiavalkya discuss Brahma, a fa¬ 
mous discourse, p.459; story of VisakS 
a female devotee mentioned, p. 460 ; 
other side of the picture ; as a wife 
highly respected, as a woman held in 
little esteem; a girl free to. choose 
her husband in Rgveda times; 
Women deceive men, possess wiles, 
p. 461 ; Manu hard on W.; Gita also 
similarly hard;Mbh. extract XIII. 39, 
40; women’s nature, p. 462; age 
of M. of W. p. 463, 464; burning of 

''Widows with.husbands’ dead bodies, 
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no allusion in Bgv., ref. in Atharva- 
veda and Taitt. Araij.;Asv. Gp.Siltra; 
p. 465story of MSdri; this usage 
stopped by the British ; wido v M.; 
instance of this in Vedas, p. 466; 
passage in Ait. BrS., PariXsara, 
Narada Sippfcis; p 467; present 
state of women, female infants killed 
p. 468; practice of marrying many 
girls, we are subject to threefold 
tyranny, political, priestly and 
social, p. 469; education of W. p. 488; 
misery of widows contrasted with 
that of a widower; dying of girls 
owing to ill-assorted marriages, 
p. 489; such M.s deserve condemna¬ 
tion,p. 490; women not debarred from 
highest education in olden times, 
p. 504; women singing in assemblies 
in 11th cen.; inscriptional evidence, 
p. 505; their seclusion introduced 
under Mahomedan domination, p.505; 
their position in Epics, Vedas etc., p. 
50?f.; under certain conditions allow¬ 
ed to marry a second husband, p. 508; 
their status lowered, reasons there¬ 
of p. 510 ; their elevation and proper 
place in society, due respect for 
them, p. 515; their present condition 
and education, p. 528. 

World, belief in the existence of, p.606. 

Worship of Gods, more spiritual and 
heart-felt in Vedic times than later, 
p. 121f. 

Zeus-Pater amongst the Greeks 

p. 620. 
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Agnipurapa, p. 319. 

AgrSyapIpErva, p. 255. 

Ajayakosa, p. 165. 

Atharvavallls or Ka$havalIIs = Katho- 
panisad, p. 96. 

Atbarvaveda, 1 iterature belonging to, 
not clearly specified, p. 4. 

Atharva-Veda [ SamhitB ] pp. 465ff; 
p. 508. 

Atharvopanisads, p. 95f. 

AdbhutasSgara by Ballalasena, pp.343- 
348. 

Advaita (u), p. 95. 

AdvaitacandrikS by BrabmSnanda- 
sarasvati, history of Brah* p, 180f. 

Advaitalaghucandrika by Brabm5- 
nandasarasvatl = an exposition of the 
Advaitasiddhi of MadhusEdanasaras- 
vati or an abridgement of the author’s 
AdvaitacandrikS, p. 181. 

AdbyStmarahasya, a work by A6s- 
dhara, p. 248. 

AnarghyarSghavatippapaka, p. 83. 

Anukramapldhupdhtl, p 294; =Sarv5- 
nukraraa in a tabulated form, ibid- 

Anukramanl-V rtti, p. 305. 

Anuttaraupap5dik3hga, Jain, p. 253. 

Anunygsa, p. 175* 

Anuvakanukramapi, p. 295. 

Aoekds3str5rthasamuccaya ( Jain ), 
p. 47* 

AnekSntajayapatSka of Abhayadeva. 
p. 53. 

AnekSrtha ( Kosa) p. 435. 

AnekSrthamafijarl, p. 175. 

Antakrdda&lhga ( Jain ), p. 253. 

Antyesti by Narayapabbajta, p. 150. 

AndhrakumSravivaha, p. 63. 

Anyoktikap|hSbharapa, p. 324. 

AparSjitaprooha, a work of Archi¬ 
tecture, p. 223. 

Abdhi, p. 137. 


Abhijftana-Sakunfcala, p. 427. 

AbhidhSnamSlS, p. 175. 

AbhinavacandrikS by Satyan5tha- 
tirtha ( MSdhva Vedanta ), p. 23. 

Abbilasit5rthacint5mapi by Some- 
svara, K. of Deccan (later) Ca. d. 
p. 65. 

Amara(kosa), p. 154,164, 319, 435. 

AmaramalS, or AmaralatS, 435f; one 
and the same work, p. 165, 175, 
i36nl. 

Amaru^ataka, p. 324. 

Amrtabindu ( U.), p. 95. 

Arpava, a DharmasSstra work, p. 143. 

ArthasSstra, p. 175. 

AlamkSramafijtisS by Devasaihkara, 
p. 326ff; (a work deabng with 
Madhavarao and Raghunatharao 
Peshwas ); D.’s family ; a Gujarathi 
Brahman, p. 328. 

AlatasSnti ( U.), p. 95. 

Asltikasama, Jain work, p. 257. 

Asokacarita, p. 63. 

Asvatantra, p. 175. 

AsvasSstra, p. 175. 

Astaprabhrta by Kundakundac3rya, 
p. 224. 

AstShgahrdaya, p. 215, 554. 

AstahgahrdayoddyotS, com. on Vag- 
bha^asambitS by AsSdhara, p. 248. 

As$ottarasatopanisad, p. 4. 

AstinSstipravadapGrva, p. 255. 

Ak3sagat5=Calikci, p. 256. 

Agarna, p. 165. 

Agneya PurSna, p. 344. 

AcSradinakaroddyota, completed by 
Visvesvara = G5gSbhat$a ; its con¬ 
tents, p. 148. 

Acaranga, Jain, p. 252. 

AcarSdarsa, by Srldatfca, p. 139f; a 
com. on it by Gauripati, date of t. 
com., ibid. 
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Itma (U.), p. 95. f j 

AtmapravSdapurva (Jain), p. 255. 
Atm5nu£Ssana of Gunabhadra, p. 278. 
AtharvapaslStra, p. 103 ; by PSpimya, 
p. 105; p.3061 
AtharvanSdbhuta, p. 344. 

AdipurSpa, p. 319. 

AdipurSna ( Jain) by Jinasena, p. 271; 

its date, 271f. 

Adya Parana, p. 344. 

Anandavalli (U.), p. 95. 

AnandavalH = (part of) Taittiriyo- 
panisad, p. 97. 

Apastamba Gphya SiStra, its marriage 
ritual presupposes a girl’s having 
arrived at maturity, p. 557, 
Apastambadhvamtartkakarik5s by 
TrikSpdAmaptJana, authors and 
works quoted in the A. KMkas, 
p. 306f.; the work described, ,p. 100. 
Apastambasmrti, p. 143. 
AptamunSms5lamk3ra, Dig. Jain work, 
p. 67. 

ArambhasiddhivSrtakavya, p. 63. 
Arupeya (U) p. 95. 

A.rupe^a, a Tantra, p. 217. 
ArogyacintSmapi, p. 216. 

ArSako6a, p. 175. 

Ava£yakacurpi, ( Jain ), p. 54. 
Asaucanirpaya by Jivadeva, p. 150. 
A6caryaparvan, p. 165. 

A^capyamafijarf, p, 165,175, 370. 
Asramopanisad, p. 95. 
A4valayana-Gphya-Karikas r p. 567. 
Asvalayana-GrhyakSrika, attributed to . 
Kumarila; a K3rika therefrom, 
p. 297 ; a bb&sya on it, p. 2971 

Asvaldyana-Grhyapaddhati-KSrikS at¬ 
tributed to Kum&riiabhatta, p. 151. 
A6valSyana-Grhyaparisis$a. p. 305, 
547f, 552, <556, 566, 568. 
A6valy3yana-Gfhya-S , Qt>ra, 'P*. 303, 465, 
5401,507, 578.' 

AsvalJyana-Sctra, p. 297, 298nl; p.300, 
303. 

Asvalayana-Snrrti,* p. 546; spurious, p. 
564, 567 ; its spurious nature, p. 5671; 
some Mss. of it do not contain the 
Sloka about the performance of Ga.r- 
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bhSdhana at first JJtu.,' p. 576 ; un¬ 
known to most NjJ>andb'a writers ; 
Laghuand Bphat A. S. not known, 
p. 576. 

Ahnika of Madhvas by ChallSri Nj'siiii- 
hacSrya, p. 149. 

UpSdisfitravrtti p. 160, 165,175. 
Uttaiha, a tantra, p. 217. 

Uttaratantra, p. 436n2. 

Uttaratapam ( U.), p. 95. 

UttarapurSqa = Second part of Adi- 
purSi>a, p. 274; its consecration, 
p. 2761 

UttararSmaesrifca, third and last work 
of Bhavabbuti, p. 426; its excellences 
and short-comings, p, 424, .4281 
UttarHdbyayaua, Jain work, p7257. 
Utpailiniko&a, p. 165 v as Dtpalini, 
p. 435. ’ ' ' ' ‘ 

UtpSdaptirva, p. 254. 
Udaharap'a-Mafijari, p. 334. 
Udyogaparvan, p. 165. 

UpadesamalS, p. 54. 
UpSdhyayasarvasva, p. 165. 
XJpSsakadhyayana, Ahga, composed by 
Gaqadhara Vysabhasena, p. 253, 

m '* 

Usmabheda, p. 165. 

ILsmavivelta, p. 165,175. 

Rgvidb^oa, p. 319. 

Rgveda, its hymns collected with a 
literary object, p. 119 ; It. resorted to 
for higher Soma Sacrifices, p. 120; 
R. hymns used in the AptorySma 
sacrifices, p. 131; R. 1.139.9; IV. 
57.8; VI. 75 ; X. 95 ; p* 294 ; $. its 
total number of hymns ; IJv. VII. 21; 
VII. 58 ( omitted in some texts ); 
R. VIII*.48, p. 295; R. text repre¬ 
sented by Sarv5nukrama is the text 
of the SShkhSyana school, p. 296; 
R. p. 299n; ®.VIII. 58, .p. 300 ; R. 
its traditional number, p. 301, 305 ; 
R.p. 295. 4451, 458, 465. 
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Ilgveda-SarhhitS, hymns composed at 
different times, p. 443 ; R. Sam., 
p. 417f., 507. 

EkSvali, a note on it, pp. 439-442 ; its 
date, p. 332f., 327 its com., p. 437. 

Aitareya-BrShmapa, illustrations from 
it as means to determine the exact 
sense of the Skt. Aorist, p. 416f.; of 
Imperfect, Perfect and Aorist, 
p. 417ff.; A. Br5. quoted, p. 120, 461, 
467, 471f.; A. BrS., on Polygamy 
and Polyandry, p. 507. 

Ka$h avail! ( U.), p. 95. 

Ka^hasruti, p. 307, 344. 

Katha~Satra, laying down the per¬ 
formance of CSturmasytSni to five 
days, p. 114. 

Kapthasruti ( U.), p. 95. 

KapthSbharapa of Vararuci, p. 360, 
364, 368. 

KapkhabhasapakavySlaihkara, p. 175. 

KathSnakako4a of Jine^vara ( Jain ), 
p. 53. 

Kandalivptti by BSlaoandra, p. 60. 

KapphipSbhyudaya (also Kasphina 0 and 
KapphinS 0 ), p. 175. 

KamalSkara, p. 147. 

Karka(sya) Paddhati, p. 103. 

Karpffraprakarabhidhanakosa, p. 60. 

Karpnramafijari, p. 49f; ascribed to 
YfioanScarya » RSjasekhara ? p. 50; 
Cora, on K., p. 63. 

Karmadlpa, p. 307. 

KarmapravadapOrva, p. 255. 

Kalpataru, p. 141,142. 

Kalpamafijarl, a com. on Kalpasfftra 
( Jain ) by Sahajaklrtl, p. 47. 

Kalpalata ( same as KavikalpalatS 
below, sometimes simply Lata), 
p. 61,137, 175. 

KalpSkalpavidhSnaka, Jain work, p. 
257. 

KalpabhSsya, p. 307. 

Kalpavrksa, work, p. 137. 

KalpavyavahSra, Jain work, p. 257. 

JSalySpapurva (Jain), p. 256. 
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KavikalpalatS, p. 175. 

Kavirahasya or Kaviguhya by HalS- 
yudha, its hero KrspaRSstrakflta K„ 
its different recensions, p. 70f. 

KSpdasesa, p. 165. 

KStiya-Dharraasastra, p. 103; K. 
DbarmasGtra, p. 103. 

K5$haka, p. 307. 

Katantra, p. 165. 

KStantrapafijikS, p. 176. 

Katantraparibhasas, p. 158. 

KStantralaghuvrtti, different from 
Durga's, p. 158. 

Katiya, p. 306f. 

KStySyana-Srauta-SGtrabhSsya by an 
anonymous author, p. 4f.; K.*s 
SnSnasUtra, a com. on it by Trimalla- 
tanaya, p. 98; K. Sfftras, a com. on 
them, p. 111. 

KSdambari, two old copies of, p. 7; K. 
p. 176,198, 365, 369, 466, 

KamakalSvilSsa, ( an old work) by 
PupySnanda, p. 219ff.; com. on it by 
NatanSnandan3tha, p.219f., 222. 

KSmadhenu, ( Jyo. work ), p. 37,137; 
K. (DharmasSstra ), p. 139. 

KSmandakiya, p. 166. 

KSmika, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KArtikeySnupreksS, p. 240n3 ; K. with 
com. by Subhacandra. its contents; 
p. 262ff. 

K§rikS$ika. p. 178. 

KSlanirpaya, p. 319. 

KslanirpayadipikS, p. 161, 162. 

KslanirpayadlpikSvivarapa, p. 163* 

KSlapSda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KSlasSra, a Tantra, p. 217. 
KSlasiddhSnta by CandraoG»J» Paura- 
pika; his family, p. 146. 

KfflSgnirudra (U.), p. 95. 

KSlSdarsa, 144, 146. 

KSiSvali, p. 344. 

KalidSsakptakavya, p. 61; °grantha, 

p. 62. 

KSvyakalpalatikS, composed by Ari- 
siihha and Amaracandfa, p. 66. 

KavyakSmadhenu, p. 62. 

KSvyaprak5$a, p. 85,164,176,321, 324» 
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434; K, and EkSvali, compared in 
form 328f; K. referring fco IiBfci Klfci 
p, 636 ; K. tikS, p. 11, 62; a com. on 
K. by BhSnucandra, p. 85; K. DipikS 
a com. by Jayanta on K„ Jayanta’s 
family history and date, ibid. 

KBvy3darM“K5vyadar66 VSmanah”), 
p. 176. 

K^6ikS, p. 159-161; its joint author¬ 
ship, ibid; K, 166; TTkS on K. by 
UpSdhySya Sucaritamisra, p. 177; a 
MimSrhsS workcom. on the Sloka- 
vSrtika, p. 178; = KSrikS TikS?, 
p. 178. 

K$&mirara£hStmya = NHamata-PurEpa 
p. 132f; 133; its date p. 133. 

KirapSvali, of Udayana, p. 53; a com. 
on PrasastapSda’s BhSsya on 
KapSdasHtras, p. 206f. 

KirapSvali, a com. on Snryasiddh5nta, 
its date, p. 212. 

KirSta(-Arjuniya-KSvya ), p. 166,176, 
361, 364. 

Kicakavadha, p. 166; K. quoted also 
in Ujjvaladatta's Ui>5disiitravptti, 
p. 176. 

Kurtikaumudi by Somesvara, Gilrjara- 
purohita, p. 10, 62, 64,87, 158. 
Kirtiso^aSapSda, P* 61. 

KuijcJamapdapastddhi, with his own 
com. by Vit$hale£a DIksita, V.'s 
History, p. 149. 

KubjikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KumSrapSlacarita, p. 60, 61, 62, 63. 

KumSrapSlapratibodha, p. 62. 

KumSrapSla-Prabaudha by Jina- 
mapcjanasilri, P* 84* 

KumaravihSrasataka, p. 63. 

KumSrasaihbhava, p. 158,166,176; an 
anonymous com. on K. p. 7 ; a com. 
on K. called Si£uhitaisipi, p. 84. 

KuraudacandranStaka, p. 63. 

KurSpikSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Kulacu<}Smapi, a Tantra; p. 217. 

KulasSra, a Tantra, p. 217. 

KulSrpa vat antra, p. 218. 

Kulod<jisa, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Knrmapurapa, p. 103,183, 216, 319. 
aripan, (Jain work), p. 257. 


Krtyakalpataru, p. 144, 

Kj*spakarp5mrta, p. 290. 

KjrsnarSyaoarita-^life of Kpsuaraja, K. 
of Vijayanagara, p. 155. 

Kena-Upanisad, SSihkara-BhSsya on 
it, p. 179. 

Keni(e)se(i)ta, ( Atharva-Veda-Upa- 
nisad ), p. 95. 

KesavasiddhSnta, p. 306f, 

KesaramSlS, p. 176. 

Kaivalya (U.), p. 95. 

Ko6a, p. 166. 

Kauraudi, p. 166,176. 

Kaurma, p. 143. 

Kausitaki-BrShmaijta-Upanijsad, p. 193. 

KsurikS (U.), p. 95. 

KriySvSdins, p. 253. 

KriySvisSlaptlrva (Jain), p. 256. 

KhaijuJakhSdya, its Epoch (Saka,) year 
P. 210. 

Khai^faprasasti, two com.s on, p. 7. 

Khetakasiddhi = methods of astrono¬ 
mical calculations, p. 33, its author, 
Dinekara, ibid. 

Ganadhara ( Jain ), p. 253. 

Ganadharasaptati of Jinad&tta, p. 54. 

Ganapatistotra of Balakpana, p. 39. 

Gariitaclldamapau, MahiiiitSpaniya- 
r5japag<}ita-Sriniv5sah, p. 167. 

GahitasSstra, p. 176. 

Garu4apurai>a, p. 319. 

Garbha (U.), p. 95. 

Garbhopanisad, containing at its end 
a list of 52 U.s attributed to the 
Atharva-Veda, p. 95. 

GSru<Ja (U.),p. 95. 

Girn3racaityapravS4l, p. 63. 

Gitagovinda, p. 436n2. 

GitS, p. 167. 

GuruparaihparS, ( RSmSnujiya), p. 69. 

QurvSvali, p. 50, 63 ; with com., the 
AcSryas mentioned in it, p. 65. 

GaUdavadha, p. 85; or Gali4avaho, 
p. 424; mention of solar eclipse in 
it and Yasovarman’s temporarily 
losing the throne and the attack of 
kalitSditya, p. 431, 
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Guhyatantra, a tantra, p- 217. 

Grhyapari&sta, p. 143. 

Grhyasamgraha, of Gobhilaputra, 
directing the marriage of AtiagnikS, 
a grown up girl examined, p. 594. 

Graya-Siitras of A4valSyana, p. 444. 

Gotamaflutre Ahnika, p. 149. 

GotamasHtrabhasya by VatsySyana, 

p. 206. 

GotamastltrabhasyavSrtika by Uddyo- 
takSra or BhSradvSja, p. 206. 

Gobhila, SiXtras, p. 558; enjoining the 
marriage of a NagnikS, examined, 
p. 592-93. 

Govardhamyonadivftti, p. 167. 

GovindarSja, his SmFtimafijari, p. 287. 

GovindSrnava, p. 146. 

Gautama-(Nyaya«)SiItra, rarely studi¬ 
ed now, p. 27. 

Gautamiya-DharmasSstra, p. 136. 

GautaralyamahStantra (Tantrik work), 
p. 42. 

GranthamSlikastotra, being an enu¬ 
meration of all the works attributed 
to MadhvScarya, p. 24f. 

Grahakautuka, by Kesava of Nandi- 
grSma p. 209f; its com., p. 210 ; its 
epoch year, ibid. 

GrahalSghava by Gape^a, p. 214. 

Gkatakarpara ( PCirva ), p. 167. 

Cacchari, p. 54. 

CandamSruta, p. 187. 

Caturviih6atiraata, p. 136; C. does not 
possess the value of a Smrti, p, 580. 

Caturvirh6atistava ( Jain ), a gloss on 
it by A&Xdhara, p. 248, 257 

Candrajriana, a tantra, p. 217. 

Candraprajinapti, p. 254. 

CandrasenanStakl (¥)prabandha, p. 62. 

CandrarkI ( Jyo. W.), p. 33. 

CandrlkS, com. on Probodhacandro- 
daya, by NSdillayappa, a minister, 
p. 154, 319. 

Caraka-Saihhita ( Medicine ), p. 41. 

Cara^avyuha, its BhSsya, p, 295, 300, 
303, 305; its author MahTdasa; its 
date, p, 306. 


Capakya ( work ), p, 02 ; CSpakyatlkS> 
p. 176. 

CSndra, p. 167 ; CSndra Siltra, p. 167. 

CSndravyakarapa, p. 176. 

CikitsasSra by Vangasena, son of 
GadSdhara; C. a very old work, 
p. 215. 

Citrakntlyaprasasti of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54. 

OitralekhS (Upakatha >, p, 167. 

CintamapiprakSsa ( NySya) of Ruei- 
datta, pupil of Jayadeva, p. 28. 

Cnlika ( U.), p. 95 ; O. ( Jain ), p. 254. 

Chandoga, p. 307. 

Chandogagrhya, p. 307. 

Chandogaparisista, p. 103, 307, 319. 

Chandoraanjari, p. 156, 334. 

Chandoratnakara, p. 334. 

Cbandogya-Upanisad, p. 192f. 

JagajjivanavrjyS, p. 323- 

Jagannatha-MahStmya, p. 6. 

! JambudvIpaprajfiSpti, p. 254. 

JayamahgalS ( com.), p. 164. 

JalagatS; CiilikS, p, 256. 

Jataka, p. 216. 

JStakapaddhati of Kesava of Nandi- 
gr3ma, with his own com., p. 36; 
works and authors referred to in it, 
ibid. 

JSnaldharana of KumSradSsa, p. 167, 
361. 366, 369. 

JSbala ( U.), p. 95. 

Jambavatijaya, p. 360, 364, 368. 

JSmbavativijayakavya, (Payah prsan* 
tibhih sprsta lanti vStah 6anaih 
sanaih ), p 167. 

Jinayajfiakalpa, with a gloss Jina- 
yajiiakalpadlpikS, both by A6adhara, 
p. 248, 249. 

JinasamhitS, a J. ritual work, p. 269. 

JTvamdharasv5micarita by Subha- 
candra, p. 282 ; its date, ibid. 

JainatarkabhSsS of Jasavijaya, p. 61. 

Jain Veda (?), p. 61. 

JainendravySkarana, p. 247. 

Jaimini-GrhyasXltra, passage in, en¬ 
joining marriage with an Anagnika, 

p. 600. 
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Jfiatrdharmakafchahga, p. 253. 

JilSna, a Tantra, p. 217. 

JnSnapravadapurra, p. 255. 

JnSnabhSskara, a work, p. 6. 

JfiSnavicvakSvya, p. 63. 

JnSnSmrta'SathhitS ( PftnoarStras ), 
p. 69. 

Jyotirnibandha, p. 146. 

Tippapi, p. 176. 

Tikfisarauccayasara, p. 176. 

TodarSnanda, =*An Encyclopaedia of 
Indian lore and science, compiled 
under orders of Totjaramalla, the 
financial minister of Akbar, the 
Moghul Emperor, p, 35. 

Tattvacintamapi of Gangesamako- 
padhySya, p. 27f. 

TafctvajnanatarahginI by J nanabhGsan a 
( Jain work and author ), p. 251. 

Tattvatrayaculuka, p. 187. 

TattvatrayavySkhyana, p. 187. 

Tattvadipa, p. 187. 

TattvanirGpana, p. 187. 

Tattvanirnaya, p. 187. 

TattvaprakSsikS = Jayatlrtha’s com. on 
Madhva's Brahma-Slltra-Bh&sya, 
com. on T. ibid, p. 23. 

Tattvaratnakara, p. 187. 

Tattvaviveka, first section of the Pafi- 
cadasl, on MayS, God &c., p. 182. 

Tattvasambaraka, a tantra, p. 217. 

Tattv3nusaihdhana by MahSdevasara- 
svati; M/s history, p. 181. 

TattvSrthasSradipaka of Sakalaklrti, 
(Jain), p. 236ni, 250f, 257. 

TantradipikS = Sarvopanisatsara, 
( wrongly) attributed to SariikarS;- 
c5rya ; works and authors quoted in 
the TantradTpikS, p. 181. 

TantrasSra by KrspSnandabhatta- 
c&rya, p. 42. 

Tarala = Mallinatha’s com. on YidyS- 
dhara’s Ekavali, p, 3331 

Tarkakandali, p. 53. 

Tarkacandrikfi by VaidyanStba GSda- 
gija, p. 30. 


TarkubhSsa of Kesavaraisra based on 
the system of Gautama, p. 30; its 
com., p. 31f; its date, p. 32. 

Tarkavftti, p. 62. 

Tarkasaihgraha and its com., T. Dipikil 
by the author, p. 30. 

Tark5mrta of Jagadisa, its com,, p. 30. 

TarkSmrtacasaka by GahgSrSma Jadi, 
son of NSrSyffna, com. on this casaka 
p. 30. 

Tarkamptatarangripi, a oom. on Tarka- 
mpta, p. 30. 

Tatparyanirnaya by VySsayati ( M5- 
dhava VedSnta work ), p. 23, 

Tatparyaparisuddhi, a work on VSrti- 
katatparyatik® of Yacaspati by 
Udayana, p. 206. 

TSpanlya (U.), p, 95. 

T5paniya-Maha-(U.),*p. 95. 

TSpanIyi*Mah5-( U. ), p. 95. 

Tarksyagrantha, p. 103. 

Tithitattva, of Raghunandana, p. 146. 

Tithinirriaya of BhattojT DTksita, p.144; 
B.’s date, ibid. 

Tithislddhi ofGapesa; p. 214. 

Tirthaprabandha, a poem by Vadi- 
rSjatlrtha, with com. p. 7. 

Tejobindu (U.), p. 95. 

Taittirlya-Arapyaka, p. 465, 507f; T. 
Upanisad, p. 4 ; T. Brahraaija, p. 123; 
T. SamhitiT, p. 124, 461. 

Tottala, a tantra, 217. 

Tottalottara, a tantra, p. 217. 

TrikSnda, p. 167- 

TrikSij<}asesa, p. 167, 176. . 

Tripuriprakarapa with AnandajnSija’s 
com,, p. 180. 

Trivegistotra of BSlakrsqa, p. 39. 

Trisastismrti abridged from AysamahS- 
puriS^as, by A&Sdhara, with his own 
com., p. 248, 250. 

Tristhallsetu, p. 146 ; its author NarS- 
yanabhatta, N.’s date ; p. 147. 

TherSvall, p. 63. 

Daraay antic am pH, p, 167. 

DamSdhySya, p. 54. 

Dara*r( ? Hara ? )vilasa, p. 176. 
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DarsanaySthatmyanirpaya, p. 187. 
Dasakumara, p. 334. 

Da^avaikSlika, Jain work, p. 54, 257, 
DSnapradlpa, p. 61. 

DSnavSkyavall by VidySpati, p, 147f; 
its date, p. 148, 289. 

DSnasSgara of Ballajasena, p. 345, 347, 
348. 

Digambara-Patt&Vali, p. 271* 
Dinakaroddyota, p. 145, 

DinacaryS ( a Jain work ), p. 52. 
DivyasffriprabhSva, = lives of R3m5- 
nujiya Ao&ryas, p. 69. 

DipakalikS, p. 141. 

DipasSrasarfigraha, p, 187. 

DIpikS, p. 146. 

DurgS ( orSivS) stofcra of BSlakrspa, 
p. 39. 

Ditrgotsava, p. 144. 

Durghatavptti, P* 176. 

DtJtSngadanStaka, p. 62. 
DystSntaratnakara, p. 62. 

DrativSdanga Jaib, p. 253. 

DevadSsiya, p. 144. 

DevarSjaprabandha, p. 62. 

DevipurSpa, p. 319. 

DeviifcShStmya, com, on it by Jagad- 
dhara, p. 438. 

Devlsataka, p. 167. 

De£fko£a, p. 176. 

De8lko£an3m3rth&t p. 63. 

DesinSmamalS of Hemacandra, p. 48. 
DramldabhSsya, p. 187. 

Dvada^akulaka of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 
Dvirftpakosa, p. 167* 176. 

Dvihsariidhana « R5ghavap5p<JavIya, 
p. 318; a com. on it by Nemicandra, 
ibid. 

DvipftvSrdhiprajfiapti, (Jain,) p. 254. 
Dvaitanirpaya of VScaspati ( Dharma- 
$5stra). p. 140. 

Dbaraplt kosa, p. 167,176, 435. 
DharmaklrtivBrtika, p. 167, 

Dharmadlpa, p. 103. 

Dharmapradlpa of Dtfavida, p. 98. 

* Dharma^armakSvysi, p. 62. 

Dharma&ikf& of Jlftavallabha, p. 54. 
Dharmasindhu, p. 142. 

PharraSmrta of XsSdhara with his ! 


com. = BhavyakumudacandrikS, p. 
245f.; its contents, ibid. ; the com. 
JnSna-DipikS on it, p. 248 ; its date, 
p. 249. 

DhavalapurSyasamuocaya, p. i44. 

DhStup5rSy5pa, p. 168, 176. 

Dhatupradlpa, p. 168, 176, 436; D. tlkS, 
p. 176. 

DhStusarhgraha, p. 436. 

DhnrtakhySna, p. 60. 

DhySnabindu ( U.), p. 95. 

Dhruvabhramakayantra, p. 290. 

Nandopakhyana, p. 61. 

NamaskSradvStririisikS ( Jain W. ). 
p. 52. 

Nayottara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

NaranSrSjrapanandakSvya, p. 60. 

NarapatijayacaryS, a treatise on 
omens by Narapati, p. 41; Narapati’s 
history, ibid. 

Nalodaya, attributed to K5lid5sa ; but 
its author Ravideva, son of NSra- 
yapa, p. 83f. 

N5gSnanda, p. 408n. 

NSdabindu ( U.), p. 95. 

NSnSrthakosa, p. 168, 435. 

NSmanidhSna, p. 169. 

NSmaprapadca, p. 176. 

NSmamalS, p. 168, 176. 

NSmalihgSnusasana, p. 168. 

NSmanu^Ssana, p. 176. 

NSrada-PaftcarStra, its different 
SariihitSs, p. 69 ; part of Jfi5n3myta- 
85ra-SarfihitSs, p. 191. 

NSrada-Smyti, its text about widow 
marriage, p. 312f. 

NSradiyapurSpa, p. 319. 

NSrSyapa ( U .), p. 95. 

NSrSyapastotra of BSlakyspa, p. 39. 

NSrSyapIya section, the whole of it 
refers to the PSficaratra system, 
antiquity of the NarSyapiya section, 
p. 189,192. 

Nigama, p. 176. 

NigodavicSra, p. 63. 

Nityamahoddyota by £6adhara, p. 248. 

NiyaraasSra of KundakundaoSrya, 
p. 244 ; com. by PadmaprabhSmala, 
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dharideva, p. 244f.; nature of its con- ! 
tents ; its twelve AdhikSras, p. 245. ! 


jffirukta, p. 168, 444, 458. 

Nirijayadipika, = KSlanirpayadlpika | 
of RBmaoandra. p, 146. 

Nirgayasindhu, ( of KamalSkara ) p. i 
139,140,142, 144, 145, 146, 147, 150; 
its attempt to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing statements about the age of 
marriage, p. 544 ; N. 554 ; N. on the 
subject of GarbhSdbSna, p. 590. 

Rirpayampta of AllSdanatha, A/s 
history, p. 143f„ 146. 

NisadhatlkS, v. VibhStavibh5van3, p.61. 

NllakaOthastava, p. 168. 

,\VIlamatapurafla = K3simra MShStmya, 
p. 133. 

NTlarudra ( U.), p. 95. 

Krtya ( dancing ), a work on, p. 223. 

Nrsimhett5pani-Mah5- ( U.), p. 95. 

Npsiifahat5pinMJpanisad-its different 
parts, p. 96. 

Nrsiiiihaptlrvatapani ( U.), p. 95. 

Netroddyota (Tan.) by KsemarSja, 
pupil of Abhinavagupta, p. 219. 

Nairukta ( also Niruktam), p. 176. 

Nai§adha, p. 168,176, 436 ; Naisadhlya, 
p. 340. 

NySyakulisa, p. 187. 

NySyapari&iddhi, p. 187. 

NySyabhffsapa, p. 67. 

Ny3yamakaranda, p. 61. 

NySyaratna of Mapikaptha, p. 343. 

NySyaratnapraksSa of VScaspati, a 
com. onRySyaratna of Maijikaijtha, 
p. 343. 

Rygyarahasya (com. on VStsygyana’s 
Nygyasntrabhasya) by RSroabhadra, 
son of Bhat$ac5rya CudSmaijd = 
JSnakinathabhattacSrya Cu(}5mai>i, 
p. 27. 

Nygyavrtti, p. 61. 

KySyasSra, p. 187. 

NySyasiddhajfiBna, p. 187. 

ttySyasiddhSntamafijari by Janakl- 
nathabhattgcSrya CiKlSmaiji and its 
cocn., p» 29. 

Kyayak^ddhi, p, 187. 

NySyasu&arsana, p. 187. 



NySyasudhS = Jayatlrtha’s coin, on 
Madhva’s AnuvyakhySna, p. 23; 
N. by Bhat^a Somesvara, a com. on 
Rumania's TantravSrtika, p. 178. 

NySyasUtra, p. 61; N. of Gautama 
and BhSsya of VStsySyana, p, 67. 

Ny5y3rthamanjffsS, p. 61. 

NyaySvatara^ippapikS, p. 61. 

NySsa, p. 168, 176, 436; Nyasa(kSra) 
p. 163, 

Paficatantra, a copy of, “more than five 
hundred years old ” p. 7 ; p. 54,155. 

Pafioamibhavisyadatta, p. 60. 

PaficBmpta, a tantra, p. 217. 

PafijikB, p. 168, 176. 

Pa^Bvall (of SvetSrabaras ) p, 79 ; of 
Vata Gaccha, ibid. 

PadaoandrikS, com. on Amarakosa 
by Rgyamukuta himself, p. 164, 176; 
(fate of com, p. 165. 

PadSrthacandrika of Ses3nanta, com. 
on SaptapadffrthI; com* on PadS- 
rthacandrikS, p. 30. 

PadSrthadlpikS ofKo^abhat^a Rahgo- 
jibhat^a, a NySya manual, p. 207. 

PadSrthamSlS of JayarSinapaficBnana, 
.( NySya manual), p. 30. 

Padmapura^a as Jain R3mSyarja, . by 
Ravi$ei?a; p* 270f. containing the 
story of Rama and RSva^a, its date, 
p. 216, 271, 319, 344. 

PadmasamhitB, ( Paficaratra ), p. 69. 

Padyavepi, an anthology by Yepiidatta- 
ySjfiika, p. 322f., V/s family; authors 
and works quoted in the work, 

] p. 322-24 ; his date, p. 324. 

Paramatabhaiiga, p. 187. 

Parama-Sariihita, p. 190. 

Paramahathsa ( U), p. 95. 

Paramagamacaddnaapi Sariihita, (PSii- 
caratra) p. 69. 

Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta; 
A/s literary pedigree, p. JSOlf; a com, 
on it, p. 202. 

ParEsarasmrti, p. 143; its text about 
widow marriage, p. 312f. 

Parikarman (Jain), p. 254. 

ParibhgsabhSskara by BhSskara; 
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arrangement of the work; B.\s date, 
p. 164; P, by Sesadri, p- 164. 
Parvanirpaya by Gapesa p. 214. 
PEkhapda-capetika by Vijaya-Rama- 
carya; a work against Madhvas, 

p. 133 , 

PEpdavacarita (Jain ), p. 50. 
PSndavi-Gita, p. 61. 

BEninitantra, p. 168. 

PSrasiparakSsa of VedShgarEya, p40f; 
giving methods for converting Hindu 
into Mahomedan dates ; Arabic and 
Persian names of days &c„ written 
for Shah Johan. 

PEraskara-Grhya-Sutra, quoted, p. 541, 
567. 

PErEyapa ( same as DhatuparSyapa V) 
p. 168, 176. 

PSrE^aryavijaya, p. 187. 

PSrijEta, p. 141, 143. 

PSrthavijaya of Trilocana, p. 366, 369. 
PEr6vanSfchacarita of Sakalaklrti, p.50, 
280f. 

Pingalarthppradipa, pp.334-343; works 
and authors quoted therein, p. 334f. 
P.ip<}a ( U. ) p, 95. 

Pipdavisuddhi (J.) of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54, 246. 

PistapasumimSriisa, by NErSyapa 
Fapcjita, p. 178f. 

PufijarSja^ikfi, p. 61. 

Pup<)arlka, Jain work, p. 257. 
PurusErthEdhikarapa of Bruhmasfltra, 
III. 4, p. 304. 

Ptlrvakaviprayoga, ( Sakha diso jala- 
dhimancJalamSlavalam ), p. 168. 
Ptirvagata, Jain, p. 254. 
Prthvicandrodaya, p. 146. 

Prthvisuddhi, p. 61. 

Pausadhavidhi of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 

PauskarasamhitE ( NErada-PSftcarS- 
tra), p. 69,190, 191. 

PrakatErthavivarapa (Sam. Ved.work), 

p. 181. 

PrakriyakaumudT by Ramaoandra- 
cErya; p. 161; its com. PrakriyS- 
kaumudlprasBda by Vit^halScSrya, 
ibid; p. 289. 


PrajnSkuinudacandrika of the Brahma 
pdapurSna, p. 134. 

PrajnSpantrSna, p. 187. 
PratapamSrtanda, p. 146, 
Prataparudriya, p, 327. 

Pratikramapa, ( Jain work ), p. 257. 
PratikramapasamSearl of Jinavalla- 
bha, p. 54. 

PratijnS-SEtra, p. 5* 

Pratyabhijfiavimarsinilaghuyrtti by 
Abhinavagupta, p. 201. 
PratySkhyEnapurva, p. 255, 
PrathamSnuyoga ( Jain ) p. 254. 

Pradipa (work), p. 137. 

PrapannSmrfca, = Life of RamEnuja, 
p. 69. 

Prabandhakosa by Jayasekbara, p. 84 
P. of RSjasekhara, ibid. 
PrabandhacintSmapi of Merutuiiga, 
p. 62, 62, 84. 

PrabodhacandrikE, p. 158, 290. 
Prabodhacandrodaya with a com, by 
RSmadasa, another com. called 
Candrika, p. 1541, 341, 386. 
PrabhSsa-MahEtroya, p. 6. 
PramEpamanjari, p. 61; a Vaisesika 
work by TErkikasarvadevasEri* its 
com. by Balabhadramisra, p. 64. 
Prameyasarhgraha, p. 187. 
PrameyErtharatnEkara, a work of 
AsEdhara, = Exposition of SyEdvada, 
p. 247. 

Prayoga ( Jain work ), p. 54. 
Prayogapaddhati for Apastambas by 
Pefijalla Jhingayya, p. 152; P. by 
GangEdhara, p. 157, 

PrayogapErijata, p. 146* PSkayajna- 
kEncja ; works and authors quoted i n 
it, p. 319f.; its author Nrsirhha, 
p. 320 ; .a K.anarese Pandit, ibid ; 
p. 578. 

Prayogaratna by NErEyapabha^a p. 
320; his date, ibid; P. on the ceremo¬ 
nies connected with the inauspicious 
Rtu, p. 590. 

Pravaoanaparik§E of Bharmasagara- 
gapi (Sve. Jain work),p. 223. 
PravacanasSra J., p. 54 ; P. of l&unda- 
kundScErya, with Sk. Tr ans, and 
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with a Hindi com., p. 224 ; analysis 
of the contents of P., pp. 224-242. 
Pra^asti of Uttarapuraya, p. 274f. 
Pra^na ( U.), p. 95. 
Pra^navySkaranShga, p. 253. 
Pra^nottaramalikS, its Dig. Jain recen¬ 
sion, p. 277n. 

Pra^nottara-Sataka of Jinavallabha, 
p. 54. 

PrasnottaropUsakacara by Sakalakirti, 
p. 269; exposition of the duties of 
householders or SrSvakas, ibid; 
F., p. 284. 

Prakrta-Pa( Vi JdySlaya by Jaya- 
vallabha, -- Prakrit Anthology with 
a ChSyS by Ratnadeva, p. 84f.; its 
description and contents, p.85; its 
date, ibid. 

PrSkptaprakriy&vytti, p. 61;orVyutpat- 
tidipik5=a com. by UdayasaubhS- 
gyagayi on Hemaoandra’s Prakrit 
Grammar, description of the com., 
p. 64. 

PrSkrta-Prabodha, p. 61* 

Pr3y3gnihotra (U.), p. 95. 
Pray3v3yapUrva; p. 256. 
FrSyascittapradipa, a work of groat 
authority, p. 99f. 
PrSsadavidhiprakarapa, p. 63. 

PhattesShaprakSsa, a K a r a y a by 
JatSdhara, p. 211f. 

Balinarendraoarita, p. 60. 
BahurUpastaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 
BSlapapcfitajStakam, p. 174. 
BSlabodhinl, com. by Narasirhhapan- 
cSnana on JSnaklnStha’s Ny3ya- 
siddhSntamanjari, p. 207. 

BSlabhSrata, p. 326. 

Bala~RSm3yapa, mentioning king 
MahendrapUla as RaghukulacvidS- 
mayi* p. 636. 

Buddhacarita, p. 169. 

Bphatkatha ( PaisSci ), p. 169, 273, 361, 
*369. 

BphatpaficSkhySna, p. 61. 
Brhadamarako^a, p. 169. 

Bphadarapyaka Upanisad, p. 193, 458, 

621 . 
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BphaddevatS, p. 293, 294. 

Brhaddhar3valT, p. 169. 

Brhad-NSrayaya (U.), p. 95. 

BphadratnSkaravrtti, p. 61. 

Baudh5yana-Dharmasutra, p. 453. 

BaudhSyanamata, p. 306. 

Baudh3yana-Sutra (ritualistic), a later 
Sfitra work, p. 114. 

Brahma (U.), p. 95. 

Brahmaglta of the Yajiiavaibhava- 
khanda with com. by MadhvacSrya, 
p. 15 ; B., p. 216. 

Brahmatulya^Bhaskaracarya’sKarana 
( Jyo.); B. Tippana, p. 33. 

Brahmadatta-KathS, p. 62. 

Brahmapur3ya, p. 216, 319. 

Brahmabindu (U.), p. 95. 

BrahmaySraalatantra, p. 218. 

BrahmavidyS (U.), p. 95. 

Brahmavaivarta, p. 319. 

BrahmasiddhSuta (Jyo.), p. 32, 33, 344. 

BrahmasUtras as one of the three 
PraatliSnas, p. 22. 

BrahmasUtra-Bh5sya of Sarhkara, its 
com. RatnaprabhS, p. J 80. 

BrahmasUtravrtti by Bodhayana, p. 

187. 

Brahman^apurana, not the name of a 
definite work, p. 134, 216, 319. 

Brahmamrfcavarsini, a com. on Brakraa- 
sUfcra by Ramakiiiikaravarya “ a 
concise but clear ’* com., history of 
the author also called R3m3nanda- 
Sarasvati, p. 180. 

Bhaktirasamrfcasindhu by a pupil of 
Kpsna-Gaitanya, p. 197f., 290. 

Bhagavatyaradhanacatustaya by Siva- 
ko$i, p. 272. 

•Bhagavdgita as one of the three pras- 
thanas, p. 22, 319, 462, 478, 486, 613, 

620, 621; B. with S3mkara Bh3sya, 
the ms. nearly 500 years old, p. 15; 

B. with a com. (MSdhva system) 
p. 23; com. on it by RSmSmija; a 
com. on it by Rajanaka Rama, accrd- 
ing to Kasmir Saiva school, p. 202; 
com. on B. by Jagaddhara, p. 438. 

Bhagavadbhaktiratnavali, (a oollectioo 
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of Bhakti-Texts from, the Bhagavata 
Purapa ) by Vispupuri Tairabhukta, 
P. 197. 

Bha^ti ( Kavya ?) p. 164. 

Bharatasastra, p. 54. 

BharatesvarSbhudaya a poem by t AsS- 
dhara, p 247. 

BhavabhSsya, p. 103, 307. 

BhavasvSmin’s BhSsya on BaudhSyana 
Siltra on CSturmSsya rites, p. 97.. 

Bhavi§yapurSpa, p. 319; B. giving an 
account of Samba, bringing the Maga 
family to India, p. 634; B. saying 
that the sacred cord Avyahga be 
tied round the middle part of the 
sun’s image, p. 635, 

Bhavisyottara (P.), p. 143. 

Bhavyakumudacandrika » AsSdhara’s 
corn, on his Dharmamrta; why it 
was written, p. 248. 

BhagavatatStparyanirpaya, p; 23. 

BhSgavata-PurSpa. p. 154, 344. 

BhSguvrtti, p. 169. 

BhatfcacintSmapi, p. 145. 

Bharata, p. 169, 176, 310f, 344 ; t'lka on 
B„ p. 176. 

BbSratatStparyanirpaya, p. 24; Bh3~ 
rata-tStparyanirpaya-pramapasam- 
graha, p. 23f, 195. 

BhSradvaja-Stttra, ( ritualistic) a later 
Siltra work, p. 114. 

BhSradvSjlyabhSsya, p. 103, 306. 

BhSrgavSroanaoandrikS, p. 146. 

BhSvadyotanikS, by Sesa RSina, * a 
com. on Naisadhaoarita, p. 84. 

BhSvaprakSsa, of Npsiiiiha = com. on 
Madhva’s Apubhfisya, p. 23. 

Bhffvasataka of NSgarSja, p. 9; B., p. 
325. 

BhSvSdiprSbhrta of Kundakundacarya, 
p. 224. 

BhSvSnandf, p. 207 ; a com. on it by 
MahSdeva Pupatambekar, ibid. 

BhSsSpariocheda by VisvanSthapan- 
cSnana and its com., p. 298. 

BhSsSvrtti ( Grammar ), p. 159,169. 

BhSsika-SUtra, p. 5. 

BbSsyft, p. 169. 

Bha^yacflrpi p. 63* 


Bhasyavivarapa, p. 187. 

BhasyasSra, of the Srutis, p. 161. 

BhSskaracarifcra, by Bhsakara, author 
of Pady5mrtatarangi;pt, p. 325. 

Bhasvatl, M'Sdhava’s com. on it, p. 239 ; 
GahgSdhara’s com. on it, i|rid; a com. 
on it, p. 290. 

BhSsvatlkarapa by SatSnanda, com. on 
B. by Aniruddha, follows the SGrya- 
siddbSnta; its date, p. 208, 209; 
another com. by MSdbava p. 208; 
third com. by Gangadhara, p. 209, 
fourth, anonymous, ibid. 

BhugolasHstra, p. 63. • 

BhfitocJ4Smara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Bhttmavidya in the OhSndogya Upa- 
nisad, p. 190. 

Bhrguvalli ( U. ), p. 95 ; = part of 
Taittirlyopanisad, p. 97. 

BhairavaySinaia, p. 219; Bhalrava- 
stava, ibid. 

BhairavaySmalatantra, p. 218. 

Bhairava-Saha-navarasaratna, p. 9. 

BhairavSstaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Bhojaprabandha, p. 323, 326. 

BhojarSjiya, p. 144. 

Mapittba-TSjika of Manitthacarya; 
Manittha mentioned by Varahami- 
bira and identified with Manetho, 
author of Apoteiesmata, p. 39; 
quoted by Utpala, ibid; M. T. not the 
work of Manittha ; a modern com¬ 
pilation, p. 39f. 

Mantjuka (U.), p. 95. 

MatsyapurSpa, p. 169, 320, 344. 

Madananighaptu, p. 139. 

MadanapSrijata,p. 6; M, by Vi^vesvara- 
bhatfca, pp. 137—139; M., p. 146,150 ; 
M. by Madanapala, p. 572. 

Madanaratna, p. 146. 

Madanavinoda, its date, p. 138f. 

Madanavinodanigliaptu, p. 137f. 

MadalasSkuvalayanStikS, p. 393. 

MadliumSdhavi, p. 176. 

Madhvavijaya, p. 7. 

Manusmrti, com. on, by Raghavananda 
p. 6 ; M. p. 143; its text about widow 
marriage, p. 312; Manus ambits, a 
KSsmlr text p. 136. 

ManoramS ( grammar ), p. 159, 
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MantrabhSsyaf — TJvata’s ooin. onVSja- 
saneya Saihhitil ? J, p. 3. 
Mantramahodadhi of Mahldhara, p. 98. 
Mantravarna, p. 169. 
Mantrika-Upanisad, p. 4. 

Maha*( U.), p. 95.’ 

Mahakalpa, Jain work, p. 257. 
Mahadeva, a Tantra, p. 217. 
MahSdeviya, p. 144. 

MahSmStaka with a com.by Balabhadra; 
date of the com., p. 154; another com. 
called CandrikS, ibid.; M. p. 158, 326, 
394. 

MahSn5r3yai>a-TJpanisad, P* 96f, 
Mahapisamata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
MahSpup^arika, Jain work, p. 257. 
MahSbhSrata, Mss. of; a copy of the 
whole of the Mbh., its date, p. 5f.; M. 
its NSrSyapIya section of the Moksa- 
dharmaparva of SSntiparvan, p. 189 ; 
M., p. 198, 216, 293, 452, 458, 461, 462, 
466, 504, 554; M. and RSmSyana 
stories differently told by Jains, 
indicating different recensions, p. 
317; M., its present shape, retouohed, 
p. 444 • M. mentioning the Abhiras, 
p. 632. 

Mahabhasya with com. of Kaiyata ; 

a good Ms., p. 10, 62, 65. 
MahSbh3syagudharthadTpini, = Notes 
on MahSbhSsya by SadSsiva, p. 158, 
Mah5m5ya6ambara, a Tantra, p. 217, 
223. 

MahSlaksmimata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
MahSvakyas, their exposition by 
SamkarScSrya, p. 13. 
MahSvidyS-vidambana, p. 62. 
Mahasaihmohana, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Mahimnah stotra, p. 169. 

Mahipa ( Kosa), p. 154, 

Mahocchusma, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Mandukya-Upanisad, its four parts, 
p. 96. 

Matrbheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MStsya, p. 143. 

Madhavi, p. 176. 

MSdhyamdinasruti, p. 307. 
Manava-Grbya, p. 463; Sutra from 
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M. G. on marrying a NagnikS, 
p. 596. 

MSySgatS-Cillika ( a* Magio), p. 25(J. 
MSrkandeya ( Purana), p. 6, 143, 170, 
344. 

MSrgamahodaya, ( Jain), p. 246. 
MSlati-Madhava, number of Mss. used 
in the edition, ohanges in its readings 
as found in different Mss. made by 
or due to the author himself, p. 422 ; 
conjeotural emendations in the case 
of M. condemned, p. 423; M. second 
work of Bhavabhtrti, p. 426. 
Mahe4varatantra, p. 216. 
MahesvaravSda, p. 63. 

MitSk§arft, Vijfianesvara’s Com. on 
Yajfiavalkyasmpti, p. 6, 141, 142, 143, 
150,152, 289. 

Minindra Papho, discourse between 
King Milindra and NSgasena, the 
Buddhist, 626. 

Min ar 2 j a j& t a k a or YavanajStaka by 
Yavane^varacarya, p. 214. 

* MhnSrhsanySyaprakSsa by Kpsna- 
yajvan, p. 178. 

MTmSrhsSbSlaprakSsa by Sarhkara- 
bhatta, p. 178. 

MimSrfisSslltra, SabarasvSmin’s BhSsya 
on it, p. 177. 

Muktavali, p. 61. 

Muktikopanisad, p, 4. 

MuktiointSmani, p. 197f. 

Mugdhabodha, a Ko6a, p. 83. 
Mugdhamedhakari-alamkaravrtti, 

p. 61. 

Muiida ( U.), p. 95. 

MudgalapurSna, p. 134. 

MudrSrSksasa, p. 428. 

MuhnrtacHtJamapi by Sivadaivajfia, 
p. 213, 290. 

Muhilrtatattva, a com. on it by Gape^a, 
p. 214. 

MillSrSdhanS, a gloss on it by A6a- 
dhara, p. 248. 

Mrcchakati, p. 428. 

Meghadiita, four glosses on, p. 7 ; M. 
p. 158,176, 427 ; com. on M., p.436 ; 
com. onM. by Jagaddhara, p. 438 i 
Dig. and s've. Jain M., 318, 
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Ratnavali, p. 323, 366, 370, 436n2 ; R 


MedinT, p. 170, 176,435, 

Maitrayanlya-GrhyasGtra, two Mss. 
of, supporting the‘late marriage of 
girls ; readings discussed, p. 602; 
(Note II) 

Maitreya, p. 170. 

Modanesa, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Mohapatirajoharapavicara, p. 63. 

Mhalukapaddhati ( Jyo. work ), p. 36. 

Yajurveda as merely a sacrificial book, 

* p. 119f.; Sukla Y., p. 6, 455; M3- 
dhyarhdina Recension, its Krama 
text, ip. 94f.; Black Y„ p. 443. 

Yajiia-PSrsva, p. 307. 

Yajfiavaibhavakhapda with com. by 
Madhav&cSrya, pupil of SamkarS- 
iianda, p. 15. 

Yatmdrarnatadipika of SrinivSsa of 
of VSdhttla family; authors and 
works, referred to i n the work, p.!86f.; 
analysis of its contents, p, 188. 

YamalSstaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

YavanajStaka ( Jyo.), p. 37. 

Ysjfiavalkya-SiksS, p. 5. 

Yajfiavalkya-Bmi'fci, p. 6; ( two parts ) 
with Aparaditya’s com*, p. 136. 

Y8vanaparip5$yS RSjariti by Dalapati- 
rSya ; written for MiSdbavasiiftha ss 
Savai Madhavarao ( II > Pesliwa ; 
nature of the work ; containing Skr. 
equivalents of Mahomedan- Political 
terms, p. 47. 

Yogatattva ( U.), p. 95. ■> 

YogasatakavySkhyS, p, 176. 

Yoga&khS ( U, ), p. 95, 

Yoginij5la4ambara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

YoginyastadasSkrama of BSlakrsna, 
p. 39. * ’ 

Raghu, p. 170, 176, ‘369 ; Raghuvaiii^a 
KSvya, p, 361, 364, 366, 369; R.tika, 

p. 62. 

Raghuvarhsadarpana by HemSdri, p, 7. 

Ratnakosa, p. 170, 176, 435. 

Ratnatrayavidhana by A^Sdhara, p.248. 

Ratnamala, quoted in Kaumudi, p. 170, 
176. 

RatnamSlSySrh Anek5rthakosa, p. 63. 

RatnSk^ra, a work on pharma&Jstra, 
p. 140,142, 


tik5, p. 62. 

RaBikapriyS, p. 331. 

RSghavana$ika(S), p. 63; R. tllcX p. 61. 

RSghavapSndavTya of KavUBja; copied 
by Jains, p. 318. 

RSjakaustubha by Anantadeva, p, 150. 

Rajatarahgipi (ori Bhavabhuti. and 
Vakpati); its chronology, p. 81, 429 ; 
R. called the kings ruling in the 
North asTuruskas or Kusapas, p.633. 

RSjavallabhamapdana, a work on 
Architecture by Mapdana in the 
service of Kumbhakarpa, K. of 
MedapSta, p. 42. 

Rgjimatiprabodha, a drama by YaSas- 
candra ; its hero Nemi, p. 62, 64. 

RSjmiativipralambha with his own 
gloss of A^Sdhara, p. 248. 

R5makpspapaddhat.i ( Jyotisa ), p. 36. 

RSmakautuka, a DharmaSSstra work, 
p. 144. 

RSmacandra KAvya, p. 61. 

RSmacarita ( J.), p. 50; R. in verse in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, p. 54; R. in 
prose by Devavijayagapi, p. 54f. 

R5raadSsatik5, p. 170. 

RSmapGrvatSpaniya ( U.), p. 95. 

RSmavinoda, a Karapaby RSmabhat^a, 
p. 211; 290. 

RamanusSsana, p. 170. 

RamSyni^a, p. 170,176, 504; R. ('‘origi¬ 
nal” R.) referred to by Madhva, p. 1951 
R. ( Akhyilna ), p. 344. 

RSmSrcanacandrika, p. 146. 

R3mottarat5pan!ya (U.), p. 95. 

RSvanasaihviida, p. 63. 

Rukmipl^avijaya, a poem by VSdiraja- 
tlrtha, with com., p. 7. 

Rudrayamalatantra, p. 218. 

RGpagata-Culika, p. 256. 

RGpan5r3yapiya,p. 144, 

RGpabheda, Tantra, p. 176, 217. 

Rupamaiijari, p. 171, 176. 

RupamafijarmSmamSlS, a Ko6a by 
RUpacandra, p. 83. 

Ruparatnakara, p. 176. 

RupSvali, p. 414. 

Rflpikamata, a Tantra, p. 217* 


\ 
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LaksmisarfihitS ( PSfioarStra ), p. 69. 

Laghusatapadi by Merufcuhga, contains 
the history of Vatagaooha, p. 63, 65. 

Lihgakarika, p, 176. 

LihgapurSna, p. 171. 

Lihg5nus5sana of VSmana, p. 160. 

Lilavatl, a com. on it by Gane^a, 
p. 214. 

LilSvatikathS (Jain W.), by Jine&vara, 
p. 53. 

LekhaparicS&ka ; its historical impor¬ 
tance, p. 44; nature of the work, 
ibid ; its date and contents, p. 44f. 

Laihga.. p. 171. 

LokabindusSrapfirva, p. 256. 

LaugaksikSrika, p. 307. 

LaugSksH Nirmita-)Sntra, p. 103. 

Vajjalaya or Vajjalaga = collection of 
GShSo or Gath as, p. 84f. 

Vandana ( Jain work), p. 257. 

Var5hapurana. p. 320. 

YarivasySrahasya, (Tantra work ), 
p. 219f., 222. 

VarnadesanS, p. 176. 

Varnaviveka ? p. 171. 

VarsaphalavicSra, by Nllakaritha, p.213; 
a com. on it by MSdhava, ibid; 
another com., p- 289. 

YaHayupaddhati ( Jyo.), p. 36. 

Vasantarajakpti, p. 344. 

VastupSlacarita, p. 63. 

VastupSla-Tejapala-Carita, p. 62. 

VastupSla-Tejapalaprabandha, p. 62. 

VSjasaneya SakhS, its Sacrificial 
Manuals, p. 5. 

Ylijasaneya-Sariihit5, Kanva SilkhS, 
Pada Text of, p. 2. 

Vffnlbhusana, p. 334. 

V8thu( tu? )!a, a Tantra, p. 217. 

VSmakesvaratantra, p. 217f. 

Vam ana-Pura, p. 6,143. 

YSyupurSna, P- 171, 176, 216, 320; 
mentions the Yavanas, p. 625. 

VSrah a, p. 143. 

VSrijak^acarita. a modern sectarian 
work ; written under the name of old 
Rsis, p. 134, 136. 

Vartikas (S^mkara Vedanta ),p. 181. 
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VSrtikatiStparyatTkS, a work on Gota- 
masntrabhSsya-VSrtika, by VSoaff* 
patimisra, p. 206. 

Va(Pa)lakapya, p. 176. 

Vslakhilyas, p. 131, 295, 

VSsavadattS, p. 171,176, 361, 365, 369 ; 
com. on it by Jagaddhara, p. 438. 

V5sistha-R5rn3yana, p. 6, 403. 

VSsuki, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vastuprakarapa, p. 290, 

Vastumandana of M and an a, son of 
Ksetra, a work on Architecture, p.42. 

Vikramacarifca, different from Vikra- 
mankadevacarita, p. 86; another Y. 

= legendary account of Vikrama of 
tJjjayini, p. 86. 

VikramasirfihSvaloka, p. 290. 

YikramSdityacarita ( different from 
Vikramahkadevacarita), p. 86. 

VikramorvasTya ( its Apabhraihsa ), 
p. 342, 427. 

VicarasSreni, dates of kings montioned 
in it, p. 76f. 

Yic2ras3ra of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 

Vijayadevamilhatmya-Kavya, p. 60. 

Vijayaprasasti, a poem on Vijayasena, 
a high priest of TapSgaccha, p. 62f., 

64; a com. on Yijayaprasasti, by 
Gunavijayagani, p. 61. 

Vidagdhamukhamandana, p. 171,177. 

VidySnuvadaptirva, p. 255. 

YidySvedapaddhati, a Dharmasgstra 
work, p. 144. 

Vidvajjanavallabha, a work on Divi¬ 
nation, ascribed to K. Bhoja, p. 41. 

Vidvadbhusarta by Balakrspa, its com. 
called Mafijubhasipi by Madhu- 
stldana, p. 84. 

Vidhiratna, p. 103 ; quoted in Prayoga- 
pSrjiSta, p. 108. 

Vidhiratnamata, p. 307. 

Vip5kasutr5nga, p. 253. 

VimalSmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vivarana (SSrhkara VedSnta ), p. 181, 

VivSdacandra of Sanmisra Mi6arff, 
p. 140. 

VivSdacintamapi, a DharmasSstra 
work, p. 142, 
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VivSdaratnSkara, a Dharm&Sstra work, 
p. 142. 

VivadarnavabliaSjana, a work of many 
men, p. 140f. 

VivShavrndSvana, (Astrology of Marri¬ 
age ) by Ke^ava, p. 214. 

Viveka-VilSsa of Jinadattasffri (Jain), 
p. 47. 

Visuddhe^vara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Visva, p. 171; Vi4va(ko£a), p. 154. 

Visva or Vi6vaprak5sa of Mahesvara, 
p. 435&nl; its date, p. 436. 

Vi6vaprakasa, p. 171. 

Vi6varnp;\nibandha, p. 146. 

VisvoddhSratantra, p. 219. 

Visputattvanirriaya, p. 24. 

Vispudharmottara, p. 320, 344. 

Visnu-Purapa, p.6,171,320; mentions 
the AbhTras, p. 632. 

Vispubhaktikalpalattf, by Purusottama, 
with a com. by Mahesvara; date of 
the com, p. 152f., 289. 

Vispubhakticandrodaya, (Madhva V.), 
p. 25 ; a manual for a Vaisnava in 
general; older than Vallabha, p. 197, 
289. 

VisnusahasranSma with S5rh. * Bhasya, 
p. 15. 

Vispusrnrti, p. 103, 143. 

Vinn(5)dya, a Tantra, p 217. 

Vlracarita, p. 424 ; first work of Bhava- 
bhQti, its defects, p. 426. 

VirasirhhSvaloka, a'medicinal work; 
diseases traced to sins, p. 215. 

ViryapravSdapurva, p. 255. 

VpttamauktikavSrtikaduskaroddhara, 
p. 334. 

Vpltaratnakara, its com. by BhSskara, 
p.325; date of the com.; BhSskara 
the same as author of Paribh&sa- 
bhSskara, p. 325 ; V., p. 334. 

VrttaratnSkdrakSvya, p. 62. 

Vftti (Grammar), p. 171. 

Vpddha-GSrgya-sarhhita by Gargya or 
Garga, p. 212; 290; different from 
GargI Samhita, ibid. 

Vrddliagrantha, p. 103. 

VrddhanySsa, p. 177. 
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V^ddha-BrabmasariihitS, p. 69. 

Vpidasaibgraha, p. 216. 

VyndSvanayamaka, p. 177. 

VpsakapisiTkta, p. 131. 

Vepisaihhara, p. 171 ; com. on it by 
Jagaddhara, p. 438. 

VedSntadlpa, abridgement of Sri- 
bh^ya, p. 69. 

VedSntavijaya, p. 187. 

Vedantasara, oom. on VedantasiXtra, 
( Ramanujlya ), p. 69 ; V. different 
from the work usually known by 
that name, p. 180. 

VedSntasiddhantabheda, p. 181f.; an 
exposition of different views on 
Vedantio matters within the Sam- 
kara School, ibid. 

Vaitathya ( V .), p. 95. 

VaidyanSthaprasasti, p. 405. 

Vainayika, Jain work, p. 257. 

Vaiyakarapabhnsapasara of Konda- 
bhat^a Rahgojibhatta, p. 207. 

Vaivfthasaddlpikff, a com. on VivSha-. 
vrndavana by Ganesa, p. 214. 

Vaisnava ( P. ), p. 143. 

Vaispavasiddh3ntasaddipik5, p. 161. 

Vyakhyaprajfiaptyanga, p. 253f, 

VySkhySmrta, p. 171,177. 

Vratar5ja, by Vi^vanatha, son of 
GopSl, a modern work, p. 149f. 

Sariikarastotra of B5lakj.*sna, p, 39, 

datapatha-Brahmana, p. 2. 

Sataslokltlka, p. 61. 

J^abaratantra, containing charms in 
different Vernaculars, p. 218. 

Sabdaprakasa or Sabdabheda, p.435&n2; 
one and the same work = an appendi x 
to the ViSvaprakasa. 

Sabdabhttsana of DSnavijaya, p. 48. 

SabdanusSsana, p. 172. 

Sabdarpava, p. 172,177. 

Sabheda (same as Sabheda and Sabhe- 
da, below), p. 177. 

Sasadharanyliya ( work ) p. 62. 

SakatSyaniyavrtfci, p. 172. 

Sakala-Grhya, p. 298. 

Sakala-Samhita, p. 301. 

SSkala-Satra, p. 298. 
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SakalyasariihitS ( Jyotisa ), p. 32. 
SSkuntala, its Itfagarl and Gaud! 
, recensions, p. 71. 

SSpkhayana-Grhya (Sutra ) p. 296. 
S3hkhSyana~SiItra, ignored by Tri- 
karKjamapcJana and rarely studied, 

/ p. 301, p. 308. 

Satavahana-gSthSs, p. 369. 

£>anticarita by SakalakTrti, p. 278. 
SSlihotra, p. 172. 

Sa4vatu, ( Kosa ),p. 172, 175, 435. 

SiksS by Kesava, a, com. on it by Ala- 
milrimailci, p. 98. 

Sikba (U.) p. 95. 

Siras ( U.) p. 95. 

SivagltSS, p. 216. 

Sivadrsti, by SomSnanda, a work of 
PratyabhijfiS branch, p. 201. 
8ivam3hStmya from the Brahmottara- 
khanda, p. 134, 

Sivarahasya (Tantrik work ), p. 42. 
SivasUtras, of the Spanda branch of 
KSsmir Saivisra, p. 199nn; their mani¬ 
festation ; ibid. 

SistagitS ( Nimbarka work ), p. 26. 
Suddhitattva, p. 150. 
Sulvasntra-BhSsya, p. 98. 
Sudradharmatattva, p. 147. 

SrhgSra, an anthology of, p. 158. 
SrngErakirhnaranataka, p. 407. 
SpngSraprakSsa, p. .172, 177. 
SrpgSra^ataka of Jinavallabha, p, 54. 
SesacIntSmapi a work, p. 17 7. 
Sesasaragraha, Hemacacdra’s supple¬ 
ment to his AbhidhSnacintamapi, 

/ p. 65. 

SrUddhanirpaya of Hemadri, p. 105. 
SrUddhaprakarana of YUjnavalkya, 
p. 136. 

Sraddhavidhi of Gane^a, p. 214. 
Sraddhaviveka by Rudradhara, p. 140. 
Srldharapaddhati ( Jyotisa), p. 36. 
Sripala CaupUT, p. 289. 

SripJlacarita by Nemidattayati, p. 270; 

2811. 

SrlbhUsya, p. 187; with SrutaprakSsa, 

# p, 69. 

SrutaprakSsikE-com. on RamSnujVs 
VedSnatasutra-Bhasya, p. 187. 


f 

Srutabodha, a work on metrics; a coni, 
on it by Manohara, p. 177 ; S. of 
KSlidSsa, p. 334. 

Sruta£abd3rthamahaniyasanmcoay a by 
4 Somesvara, pupil of YogesvaracSrya, 

# p. 83. 

Srutayurveda, p. 63. 

Sruti, p. 172. 

Siokavartika, called also Kasika(?) t 
p. 178. 

Svet36vatara-Upanisad-BhSsya by Vlj- 
fiSnabhiksu, p. 179f. 

Satfcririisanmata, p. 320. 

I Saijarthasariiksepa, p. 187. 

Sa^asiti of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 

Sa<Jdar^anavptti, p. 62. 

Sadidarsanasamuccaya ( Jain ), p. 47. 

I SacJbhSsSstavana, p. 60. 

Sadviriisa-BrShmapa, p. 344. 

♦ f 

Sabheda ( same as Sabheda above and 

Sabheda below, p. 177). 

Samvatsarapradlpa, a DharmasSstra 
work, p. 144. 

Samvegaraiiga£5l3, by Jinacandra,p.53. 

SamsarSvarta, p. 172, 177. 

Samskara-Kaustubka by Anantadeva, 
p. 150; S. K. on the marriage cere¬ 
mony, p. 544. 

SamskSrapaddhati by Gahgadhara, 
G. one of the oldest writers on 
Madhyamdina ritual, p. 6, 151. 

SamskSrabhaskara, p. 6. 

Samkarsakapcja, p. 103; quoted by Saih- 
karScarya, p. 107; = Daivata or 
Devata-Kapda; = supplementary 
kapdaof KarmamSrga = second part 
or Appendix of Mimamsa-SUtra, ibid 
a com. on S., p. 109. 

Sarhkrantinirnaya of Balakrspa, p. 39. 

Samksepa^ariraka, its views about 
UpadhJ &c., p. 181f. 

Samksiptabharata, p. 172. 

SamgatimaiS, p. 187. 

Saihgltaratnakara of Sarpgadeva 
with com. p. 43 ; the com. attributed 
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SSradipika, a com. on SSrasvata Vy&- 


to king Siiiga of Andhra =» Sihghaiia, 
YSdava K. of Devagiri, p. 43f; 
another com. on it ?, p. 223. 

Saiiighapattaka of Jinavallabba, p. 54. 

Satyapravaclapurva, Jain W., p. 255. * 

SadScSrasmrti by Challari NrsiihhS- 
c&rya, p. 149. 

Saduktikarnampta of Sridharad&sa, 
p.,347. 

SanatkumSxaglta, p. 62. 

3amny3sa ( U.) p. 95. 

SaptakumarikS, p. 177. 

SaptapadSrthi of Sivaditya, p. 30f; date 
of Sivaditya, p. 31; S. tikS, p. 290. 

Sapta^ati or DevImShatmya contained 
in the MSrkapdeya PurSy a, p. 87. 

Sabheda, same as Sabheda and Sabheda 

♦ 

above, p. 177. 

Sabhyaiamkarapa by Govinda;jI ( Go- 
vindajit); works and authors quoted 
therein, p. 325. 

SamayasSra ofKundakundScarya,p.224. 
SamayasSrapararaagamanat5ka, p,63. 

Saraayasaraprabhrta of Kundakunda- 
cSrya ( Dig. Jain.), p. 47. 

SamavSyahga, p. 252. 

SamasySpurapa, p. 156. 

Sammohanatantra, p. 218. 

SarasvatTkapthabharapa of Bhoja of 
DhSrS, p. 334, 434, 436. 

SarvajhiSnottara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Sarvadarsana (Sarbgraha) of Madhava, 
p. 240n2&n3. 

Sarvaviramata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Sarvasva, p. 177. 

Sarvanukrama, p.. 295, 300. 

Sarvarthasiddhi, p. 187. 

SarvopanisatsSra (U-)> p. 95. 

SahasranSniatikS, p. 177. 

SahasranSmastavana (Jain ) with 
gloss by A^Sdhara, p. 248. 

SSrhkhya, p. 173. 

Satvatasamhita referred to by RSm5- 
nuja, p. 190, 192. 

Sftmaveda, its song books, p. 2. 

SamasaihhitS, p. 94; its Pada text, 
ibid. 

SimbapurSpa, p. 173. 


karapa, p. 11. 

SSrasvatakosa, p. 173. 

Sarasvata ( VyEkarapa ) a com. on it 
by RSmabhat^a, son of Narasimha, 
p. lOf. 

S&rSvali ( Jyotisa) p. 36; 216, 290. 

SSrSvalljStaka, p. 216. 

SSrdhasataka of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 

SShityadarpapa, p. 164. 

Siddhakhancla of Mantras5ra by PSr- 
vatiputra NityanStha, ( dark pro¬ 
cesses ); p. 219. 

Siddhayogl£varamata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Siddhasabdarnava of Sahajaklrti, a 
lexicon, quoted by MallinStha, p. 11, 
48f. 

Siddhanta-Kaumudi, p. 415. 

SiddhantamuktSvali e com. by the 
author himself on his Bhasapari- 
ccheda, p. 29f. 

Siddhitraya, p. 187. 

Siddhi - bhu - paddhati, a Jain work, 
p. 275. 

Sukrtasamklrtana, p. 63. 

Sudarsanacarita by Nemidatta, p. 270. 

Sudarsanasarii'hitS ( TSntrika ), p. 219. 

SundarSnandacarita, p. 173. 

Subhadra, a work, by PSrfcha, poet, 
367. 

Subhasitamuktavali or SubbasitasUkti* 
muktavali by Jablapa, a note on it, 
pp. 349-416; its two recensions, 

• p. 350f.'; contents of S. p. 357f.; poets 
mentioned in the S., p. 359 ; S. p. 324. 

Subhasitaratnalcosa by Krsna, p. 357f. 

Subhasitaratnasamdoha, p. 308. 

Subhaumacarita by Ratnacandra, p.282; 
their dates, p. 282f. 

Surathotsava, a KSvyaby Somesvara- 
deva, pp. 87-90 ;* its contents, p. 90, 
93, 158, 330. 

Susruta-SamhitS ( Medi. ), p. 41. 

Snktamuktavali of Somaprabhac5rya; 

, his history and date, p. 48. 

ShktSvaH, p. 61. 

SUktisahasra, p. 360, 368; verses 

from it quoted, p.410f; called also 
SuktiratnSkara, p. 411. 
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SoksmSrthasiddhanta of Jinavallabha, 
p. 53. 

Sutra, Jain, p.254. 

SGtrakrtanga, Jain, p. 252, 

Sutrabh5sya, p. 177. 

Stfda^astra, p. 177. 

Stiryaprajfiapti, Jain, p, 254. 

SQ'ryasiddbSnta abridged by Bhgskara- 
oarya into BhSsvati, p. 32, 209, 344, 

Setu ( of Pravarasena = Setubandha), 
p. 365, 369. 

SomanSfchaprasasti, p. 411, 

Saurapur3ria, p, 320. 

SkandapurSpa, not the name of a 
definite work, p. 134, 320. 

SkSnda ( Pur5pa), p. 173, 344. 

StbalagatS Cnlika « charms and other 
processes ( Mantra and Tantra), 
p. 256. 

SthSnSnga, p. 252. 

SpandakSrikS, its authorship variously 
assigned, p. 200. 

Spandakarik3vivarapa by Rama, p.l99f. 

SpandapradipikS by Utpala, p. 199f. 

Spandasarvasva * SpandakarikS and 
its Vptti, p. 201. 

SpandSmpta, by Kallata, p. 200, 

Smpti, (Jain), p. 54, 173. 

Smrtikaustubha by Anantadeva, p. 150. 

SmrtioandrikS quoted by Hemadri, 
p. 137, 143, 146. 

Smptidarpapa, p. 146. 

Smptidipa, p. 103 ; perhaps the same as 
Smptipradipa, p. 107. 


Smpfcibhaskara, p. 320. 

SmptiratnSvali, p. 146. 

Smrtisaiiigraha, p. 146. 

SmptisSra, mentioned by Vacaspati, 
P. 137. 

SmrtyarthasSgara by Challari Npsim- 
hacarya, its differentTarahgas, p,14&. 

SmrtyarthasSra, p, 139,143, 146,150. 

Svapnada4&naua, p. 370. 

Svapnav3savadatta, p. 360, 364. 

Harhsa ( U.), p. 95. 

Harigurustavam3la(Nimbarka Systemt), 

p. 26. 

Hariprabodha, p. 174. 

Harivarhsa, p. 6, 174, 177, 344; ( Jain ) 
by JinadSsa, pupil of Sakalaklrti \ 
its contents, p. 281; its Pra^asti, 
p. 250. 

Harivikramaoarita, p. 61f. 

Harsacarita, p. 174,198, 365, 369. 

HalSyudhakosa, a Ms. of it, 400 years 
old, p. 11.154, 174. 

H5r3vali, p. 174, 177, 354,435. 

H3sasmj*tipurapa, p. 61. 

Hiranyakesin Gyhya Sntra, its marri¬ 
age ritual presupposes a girl’s having 
arrived at maturity, p. 557, 596. 

Hrdbheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Hemacandra, his Prakrit Grammar, 
p. 48. 

HomaprSkrta-Dhupdhl, p. 61. 

Hemavibhrama, p. 63. 


iM [ R. G* Bh4udarkar ; s works, Vol. it.J 
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Akabarik5lid5sa, p. 322, 324. 

Akalanka, a Jain writer, defeated Baud- 
dbas in argument, p. 273; his argu¬ 
mentation, p. 280, 282, 317 ; as Aklan- 
kabha^ta, as p. 245. 

AkSlajalada, poet, p. 362, 367, 370, 372. 
Aksipad ( == Aki?ap5da) Gautama 
( founder of NySya ), p. 327f. 
AgnisvSSmin, com. of LStySyana’s 
8 'rauta Sntra, p. 109; his date, p. 110. j 
Acala, poet, p. 363, 371; verses attribut¬ 
ed to him, p. 372. 

Ajaya, an author, p. 174. 

Atikalaka, a Kapalika, p. 218. 

Ati£Tla, an author, p. 165. 

Adbhutapupya, verses attributed to 
him, p. 372. 

Anahgabhima, his verses, p. 372. 

Ananta, author of Jatakapaddhati and 
a com. on KSmadhenu, p. 37 ; son of 
Siddhesvara, his com. on KupcJamSr- j 
tapija, p. 43. 

Anantadeva (Grhya writer), p. 546,549* 
553, 556, 562, 567, 569, 571, 576, 578 
587. 

Anantapapijita, his Vyahgy5rtha-Kau- 
mudl, a com. on BhSnudatta’s Rasa- 
mafijarl, p, 13;A.’s genealogy and 
native place, ibid; his date, p. 12f. 
Anantabha$ta p. 143, 146. 

AnantabhrStS, p. 322. 

Anantaoarya, p. 161f. 

An5tha, a KSpSlika, p. 218. 
AnuttaravSgmin, Jain Sage, also called 
Uttarav5gmin, p. 271; also Anut- 
taravid, p. 281. 

AndhanStha, poet, his verses, p. 372. 
Aparfijita, a Jain Srutakevalin, p. 279, 
284, 

Apararka, p. 143,146, 150. 

Appayyadlksita, his works, p. 11; his 
Kuvalayananda, p. 327, 332. 


AppSjibh a^a, p. 164. 

Abhayadeva, Jain Pontiff, p.51; his life 
and works, p. 52, 

Abhinanda, p. 165, 174; poet, p. 363, 371. 
Abhinandana, p. 372. 

Abhinavagupta, his GitSrthasamgraha, 
p. 202; author of DhvanySlokalocana, 
p. 334; his verses quoted, p. 373. 
Ahhinava-Pampa, the Kanarese poet, 
p. 318. 

Amara, poet, p, 322, 363, 371. 

Amaraka ( poet), p. 325. 

Amaracandra ( partial author of KS- 
vyakalpalatS ), his history, p. 66; his 
other works, ibid, p. 322, 325 ; A. and 
Arisiriiha, their life, p. 66. 
Amaradatta ( his Puuiskapda ), p. 165, 
174. 

Amaruka, poet, same as Amaruka, 
p. 367, 371; verses attributed to him, 
p. 373f. 

Amitagati, his SubhEsitaratnasamdoha 
p. 51; his DharmapariksS described, 
p. 308f., 317. 

Amrtacandra, translator of Pravaoana* 
sSra, p. 224, 245. 

Amrtadatta, poet, his verses quoted, 
p. 374. 

Amptadanta, poet, p. 156. 
Amrtavardhana, poet, p. 156. 

I ArapyavSsi-Matsya, an author of 
ritual work, p. 102,105. 

Arasi$hakura, poet, p. 374. 

Arisimha (partial author of KSvyakal- 
palatS) and author af Sukrtasamkir- 
tana, p. 66; A. and Amaracandra, 
their joint life and date, p. 66. 
Arupadatta, ( identical with the com¬ 
mentator of As^Sngahrdaya), p. 174. 
Argata(tha), poet, p. 374, 

Arjunadeva, a poet, p. 367, 371, 374. 
Ava(V)gha$a, a MSrgapravartaka, p.218 
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Avantivarman, verses attributed to 
him, p. 374. 

AsvikumSraa (two), poets, p, 374. 

As it a, p. 344. 

AssalEyana —AsvalSyana, p. 477. 
Ahivallaoarya, (Jain), 285. 

AkSsapoli, poet, p. 374. 

Aoaryacu<Jamapibha$ta, p. 141. 

A trey a, p. 216. 

Adikavi =* Valmlki, p. 364. 

Adityabhat^a, poet. p. 375. 

AdinStha, a Kapalika., p. 218. 

AnandajfiSna, hia different glosses, 
p. 13,107. 

Anandatirtha, p. 17, 196; see also under 
MadhvSoarya, FErnaprajfia, and 
jKfadhyamandira, these being differ¬ 
ent names of A. 

Anandavardhana, his Dhvani, p. 362, 
370; as poet, p. 156, 

Apadeva, his history, a modern author, 
p. 150. 

Apastamba, on age of marriage, p. 102, 
113, 306f., 319, 450, 452.457,463,506, 
541, 542, 598. 

Aryabhata, p. 34 ; called Bhata, ibid. 

A&adhara, p. 237n.; pp. 245-250; his life, 
p. 24Gf.; list of his works, p. 247f.; 
called Kalidasa of his age, p. 247. 

A^amitra, p. 322. 

AsyalSyana, p. 102, 112f., 302-305, 307» 
444 , 458, 463, 543, 550, 559, 561; A. lays 
down only a few Kamya Tstis, p. 117; 
A. on age of raarriago, p. 506; verses 
attributed to him not found in the 
text, p. 567f., A. on the GarbhadhiTna 
ceremony, p. 587. 

AsvalayonSoSryn, p. 319. 

Icchata, poet, p. 375. 

IndurSja, (Bha^ta), p. 375. 

Indrakavi, p. 323, 375. 

Xndraguru, a Jain teacher, p. 27^. 

Indrabhati, = Gautama, a Gariadb'ara, 
p. 271. 

Ugacjia, p. 165. 

Ujjvaladatta, p. 165. 


Uddiyakavi, p. 325, 375, 

Utpala, his com. on VarShamihira’s 
Byhajjataka ; his com. on Satpanca- 
6 ika of Pythuya^as, p. 36; IT. son of 
Udayakara, author Pratyabhijfia- 
sntra, different fromU. of the other 
Spanda branch, p. 201; XJ/s Spanda* 
pradlpikS, p, 200 ; U. a poet, p. 325. 

Utpal5c5rya, hisStotras, p. 133. 

Utprek§Svallabha, poet, p. 375, 426. 

Udayana, his TStparyasuddhi, p.31,206. 

Udayatiikara, his ParibhS§5s, p. 164. 

Udayasena, a Jain sage, p. 246f. 

UdayasaubhSgyagapi, pupil of SaubhS- 
gyasagarasiiri, p. 64; author of Vyut- 
pattidipika, com. on Heraacandra’s 
Prakrit grammar, p. 64, 

Udayin, a Jain, p. 248. 

Udumbaras, family of Bhavabhuti, 
p. 423. 

Uddamakavi, p. 323. 

Udbhata, (his work on Poetics ), p. 53. 

Upakok, wife of KStySyana, p. 104. 

Upamanyu( Bha$ta ), poet, p. 376. 

Upavarsa, mentioned in KathSsarit- 
sSgara and Brhatkatha, p. 104; U. as 
the author of a Sutra and as the 
author ofaVytti on MimSriisS and 
Vedanta Sutyas, p. 102,104. 

UriivekaoSrya =k Bhavabhnti, p. 424. 

UmSpatidhara, poet, p. 321, 376. 

UmSsvati or UmSsvamin, p, 270. 

U^anas(a), p. 319,344. 

Uata or Uvata, his date, p. 3; his 
RhSsya on VSjasaneya Saihhita.p. 2. 

Rsideva, author, p. 102. 

IJsiputra. p. 344. 

EkanEtha, his com. on KirStarjiinlya, 

p.7. 

EkanEtha, Maratha Saint, p. 491. 

Aupanisadah, p. 165. 

Ausanasa, p. 344. 

KarhsEcErya, a Jain EkEdaifehgadhSrin, 
p. 285. 

KatukEditya, poet* p* 376. 
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Kanabhuk =* KapSda, founder of Vai- 
sesika system, p. 27, 327f; his Stitra 
rarely studied now, p. 27. 

KathSh, p. 101, 103. 

KapthSdhSri (rin) a MSrgapravartaka, 
p. 218. 

Kapardisvamin, p. 109. 

KamalSkara, his Aoarapradipa, its 
Jhnika section; K.’s native place 
and history, p. 149; the author of Sid- 
dhSntatattvavikeka, p. 213; K. on the 
evil effects of the first Rtu on an 
inauspicious juncture, p. 590; K. poet, 
376; K. 545f, 549, 556, 561, 564, 567, 
580. 

Kamaiakara DTksita, p. 158. 

KamalSkarabhatta, author of Nirnaya- 
sindhu, p. 145, i78, 579 ; K.’s com. on 
TautravSrtika, p. 178 ; K’s pedigree, 
ibid. 

Kamalayudha, poet, p. 376, 432. 

Kayyata, p. 174. 

Karala, a Kapalika, p. 218. 

Karka,his Bhasva on Paraskara-Grhya- 
SiTtra, p. 5 ; K. expounder of KStya- 
yana-Sraddha-Strtra, p. 97; K. p. 102; 
com. of KatySyana-Srauta-SStra, 
p. 105; Karka UpSdhySya or Svamin, 
p. 109; K. p. 306, 307. 

Karpilrakavi, p. 376. 

Kalasa poet, p, 326, 376. 

KalaSaka, poet, p. 157. 

Kalipga, p. 165,174, 377. 

Kalpatarukara, p. 139. 

Kallata, p. 199nn, 200&nl, 201; his 
Vptti on the SpandakarikSs, p. 201. 

KalySnavarman, ( Jyo. ), p. 36. 

KallinStha.son of Laksmaparya, p.223. 

Kalhapa, author of R5jatarahgini,p.81, 
429f. 

Kavasa Ailffsa, not a Brahman, but 
regarded as a composer of Vedio 
hymns, p. 51*. 

Kavikankapa, p. 323. 

Kavikeli, poet, p. 377. 

Kaviratna, poet, p. 377. 

KavirSja, poet, p. 323, 326; K. author 
of ( Brahmanio ) RagivavapandavTya, 
his date, p. 318, 
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Kavindra, p. 323. 

Kavisvara, poet, p. 377. 

KSnabhiksu, author of KathBlarhkSra, 
a Jain author ; p. 273. 

KStya, p. 174., 

KBtyayana’s SrSddha Satra, p. 97 ; K.» 
p. 104; his story in Bpbatkatha and 
KathSsaritsagara, ibid; K.’» date 
in relation to old Vedic literature, 
p. 124; K.’s SarvSnukramabhSsya, 
an important and rare work, de¬ 
scription of its contents, p. 293f. ; K., 
p. 102, 113,114, 166, 174, 1307. 

KSdambarl-RSma, a dramatist poet, 
p. 362, 370. 

KSmandaka, p. 174; verses attributed 
to him quoted, p. 377, 

KBrtikeyasvBrain, a (Jain ) SSdhu, 

p. 262. 

KSla, KapSlika, p. 218. 

KalabhairavanStha, a KSpSlika, p. 218. 

KSiapah, p. 166. 

Kalidasa, p, 87, 157, 166, 174, 326, 
361, 363, 364, 366, 368, 369, 371; 
verses attributed to him quoted, 
p. 377f.; estimate of his work, com¬ 
pared to Bhavabhtiti, p. 428. 

KasinStha UpBdhyBya, his Dliarma- 
sindhu, p. 552, 556. 

Ka6yapa,p. 344. 

Kirata, p. 369. 

Kirti, Jain sage, p. 271; =? Sakala- 
kTpfci, p. 281. 

Kuntalapati — Sihalapati, p. 378. 

Kundakunda, p. 282. 

KundakundScSrya, an early writer, 
p. 224 ; the line of high priests found¬ 
ed by him; his works, ibid, p.262, 
269; pp. 278-281. 

Kumara, p. 166. 

KumaradSsa, poet, p. 156,166, 326, 369; 
verses attributed to him quoted, p.378. 

Kumarila lived after Kalidasa, his 
Tantravartika, p. 110; K. 178, 194, 
297 ; K. SvSmin or K. bhatta, p. 109, 
424. 

Kurauda, poet, p. 378. 

Kumbhaka, poet, p. 378, 
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KulaSekhara, his Ascaryamafijari, p.362, 
K., p. 370. 

Kullnkabhatta on killing of animals, 
p. 170 ; K. p. 142, 583. 

Kusuniadeva, poet, p. 156. 
KfXrmScalanrpati, p. 323. 

Kpsnja, his com. on KatyEyana’s SrSd- 
dha sEtra, p. 97f; Krspa’s family, 
p. 97. 

KpspadEsa, p. 323. 

Kpsnapapdita, p. 323. 

Kpsnapilla, poet, p. 378. 

Krspamisra, poet, p. 378. 

KrsnacSrya, p. 161f. 

Kedara, mentioned by SridharEoErya 
p. 137. 

Kerali, p. 323. 

Kesava KSsmlrl, his VedEntasfftra* 
bhSsya, p. 26; K.’s Jatakapaddhati, 
p. 33, 34, 210; K. of NandigrEma, 
father of Ganesa, p.36; K.’s MuhtJrta- 
tattva with com. of Ganesa, p, 37; 
K. or K.svEmin or K.stfri, ritual 
author, p. 102; K.mi^ra (Jyo.) 
p. 36. K.svSmin, p. 109, 306; his 
Prayogasara, p. 105; his BaudhS- 
yana Prayogasara, p. 108. 

Kesarikavi, p. 323. 

Kaijjata, p. 166. 

Kokkata. p. 166, 174. 

Kokkara, p. 166. . 

Kokkoka, poet, p. 378. 

. KolahalEcErya, p. 166. 

Kautalya, p 174. 

KaumudlkSra, p. 166. 

KsatriyScarya, a DasapfirVadharin, 
p. 284. 

Kslrasvamin, p. 163, 166; his com. on 
Amarkosa, contains a quotation from 
Bhavabhuti, p. 433f. 

Ksemacandra, pupil of Candraklrti, 

p. 281. 

Kjemaraja, his Spandanirnaya (on 
the manifestation of Siva-Sutras ), 
p. 199f, 201; his corn, on ParamEr- , 
thasEra, p. 202. 

Ksemendra, p. 156, 323, 326. 

Khapdabhatta, son of Mayfire£vara, j 
author of SaiiiskSrabhaskara, p. 6. 
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Khadira, Gjrhya writer, p. 541, 
547. 


GangadEsa, son of Pooiya and Maha- 
laksmi, author of a com. on Khap<}&* 
prasasti; assumed the name of 14 Jna* 
nSnanda " p. 7f. 

Ganapati, a poet, p. 156, 323, 324, 326, 
366, 369, 379. 

Gape&a, his GrahalSghava with Vi^va* 
natha’s com. p. 34, 36. 213; gene* 
rally used now; G.’s family and 
native place, p. 34; date, p. 35 ; G.’s 
PatasSrinj ( Jyo.), com. on it by V., 
p. 35; G. of Nandigaum; author of 
a com. on VivEhavrndEvana, his 
other works, p. 214. 

GadEdhara, his BhSsya on PSraskara 
Gphya Sutra, p. 5, 28, 29, 207; G., 
poet, p. 324, 326. 

Garga, p. 103, 344. 

GSgEbhatta, his AcSpSdarsa, p. 148 ; G. 
declares founder of Maratha Empiro 
a Ksatriya, p. 523. 

Gadhikabhalluka, poet, p. 379. 

GSrga, p. 344. 

Garglya, p. 344. 

Gargya, P v 216 ; G. NSraySpa on Aiva- 
layana Srauta Sutra, p. 300f. 
Gunacandra, Jain, p. 282. 

Gupabhadra, author of the con¬ 
cluding chapters of Jain AdipurSpa 
and author of UttarapurEna and 
its Prasasti, p.274f,;G, Jaina teacher, 
p. 245,275, 278. 

Gupavinaya, a Jain author of a com. 

on Khapdaprasaati, p. 7. 

GupEkara, poet, p. 324, 

Gupaclhya, author of BrhatkathE, p.87, 
273, 369; his KathE as GupSdbyE, 
ibid, burnt in fire, p. 361, 364f, 
Guhadeva, p. 187. 

Gnrjara, poet, p. 323. 

Gelpap<jita, p. 379. 

Goidhoi KavirSja, (KsmSpati ), p. 322, 
379. 

GotrSnanda, poet, p. 379f. 

Gonandana, a poet, p. 362, 370. 
Gopadatta, (Bhadanta ? ) poet, p. 380. 
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GopSditya, poet, p. 326. 
foopSla, his PrSya^citta KMkSs, based 
on Baudhayana Sntra; G. quoted by 
SSyapa, his Karikas on Soma sacri¬ 
fice, p. 99; G.bhatfca grandfather of 
Bhavabhdti, p. 423, 

GopalacSrya, p. 161f. 

QopInStha, p, 99, 577,579. 

Gobhaja, poet, p. 380. 

Gobhila, p. 319, 463, 5ll. 542, 547, 562f.; 

G. on age of marriage, p. 506. 
Gobhilaputra, p. 463; his Grhyasaih- 
graha quoted, p. 539, 541, 544. 
Goraksa, a Margapravartaka, p. 218. 
Govardhana, author of a ritual, p. 132, 
167, 174; G. the Jain Srutakevalin, 
p.284; G. (poet), p. 321, 323; G. 
326. 

Govardhan3o5rya, poet, p. 380. 
Govardhan5nanda, p. 167. 
Govardhanamisra, a commentator of 
Tarkabha§jl; other members of his 
family; pupil of the author of the 
work commented on by him, p. 31. 
Govinda of Junnar, Kuntjaraartarida 
work on construction of altars ( aco. 
to Sulva-SUtras) with com. their 
dates, p. 43 ; G. p. 141. 

Govindabhatta, poet, p. 323. 

GovindarSja, p. 141; Bhatta Govinda- 
raja, poet, p. 380 . 

GovindSnanda, his com. on SSriikara 
Bhftsya on Vedanta Sutra, p. 107, 
227,234. 

Gaud a , poet, p. 324. 

GaudapSda, his com. on Brhadarap- | 
yaka, p. 70; genesis of his theory 
that the world is unreal, p. 204. 
Gautama founder of Nytiya system, 
p. 27; G. Jain Gapadhara. p. 269, 
272, 280, 281, 284; G. p. 216, 452; G. 

( Law writer) p. 545, 550. 

Gauradliara, author of a com. on Yajur- 
veda, p. 133. 

Gauri. (Poetess ), p. 323. 
Gaurik3nta=Gauripati, p. 142. 

Gaurlpati, com. on SrTdatta’s Ac5- 
radarsa ; G.'s date ibid, p. 142. 
Gaurlpriya, p. 323. 

Gr&hakfspa, p. 174. 


GhanasySma, p. 323. 

Oari<jma-Divakara, became Sabhya to 
Sri-Harsa along with Bapa and 
MayUra, p. 366. 

Oapdesa, p. 141. 

Cantjesvara, p. 141, 142. 
OaturmukhamahSdeva, poet, p. 380. 
Canda, poet, 343. 

Oandra, p. 174. 

Candraka, poet, p. 380. 

Oandrakavi, poet, p. 324, 380. 
Candraklrtideva, Jain High Priest,, 
p. 278. 

Candragomin, p. 174. 

Candraouda, poet, writer on reli. law, 
p. 323, 545f., 549. 556, 562, 564, 567. 
CandrasvSmin, a poet, p. 156. 

Caraka,, 167, 174, 215, 344. 

Carpata, a Margapravartaka, p. 218. 
CSdhesvara, poet, p. 380. 

CSnayaka, p. 156. 

CSpaka, a poet, p. 156. 

Citravardhana, his com. on Kaghu- 
vam^a, p, 67. 

CintSmapi, p. 144 ; poet, p. 323. 
CintSmanidiksita, p. 323. 

Cinnabhatta, a com. on TarkabhSsS, 
31; his date and history; his work 
called TarkabhasSprakS&ka, p. 31f, 
CTySka, poet, p. 380. 

Caura, poet, p. 368, 371. 


Chahada, son of Jisadhara, p. 246. 
Chittappa, poet, 381. 


Jagajjivana, poet, p. 323. 

Jagadlsa, NySya writer, p. 28, 29. 
Jagaddhara, his StutikusumafijalT, 
his family history, p. 133, 156; 

a family of MimSmsakas, his 
date, p. 435f.; com. of Bhavabhuti's 
M31ati~M3dhava, a note on him, pp, 
435-38; works referred to by him 
in com. on Mai* MSd., p. 435; 
his date ; nature of his com. on Mai. 
M5d.; his other com. p. 438, 
Jagannfftha, p. 323, 
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Jftghanasthfllibatuka, poet, p. 381. 

JatScSrya, Jain author^ Si mhanandin, 
p. 272. 

Jadabhj.*ta> a MSrgapravartaka, p. 218. 

JambusvSmin, Jain, p. 269, 271, 272, 
279, 281, 284. 

Jayagupta, poet, p. 381* 

Jayatlrtha, his com. on MadhvS- 
cSrya’s works, p. 23. 

Jayafcungodaya or Jayatuhga, poet, 
p. 381. 

Jayadeva, his Gitagovinda, p. 8,53; 
bis G. with oom. called RasikapriyS 
by Kumbhakarpa, K. of MedapSta = 
Mewad, p. 320f; J. 321, 323, 324, 360, 
368; verses attributed to him, p. 381; 
J., his Aloka ( NySya work ), p. 28. 

Jayanta p. 297f, 298nl; his Viiualo- 
dayamalSE, p, 299 ; J.’s view about 
Garbhalambhana, p. 571; J. p. 578. 

JayapSlacSrya, ( a Jain ), p. 285. 

JayaraSdhava, p. 326, 381. 

JayarSraa, his BhSsya on PSraskara* 
Grhya-Sufcra, p. 5; his com. on 
Dldhiti of RaghunSthabhat^a Siro- J 
magi, p. 207. 

Jayavardhana, poet, p. 157, 381. 

Jayasenaguru, author of VSgartba- 
sarhgraha, p. 273. 

Jayasenacarya, a DasapOrvadhSrin, 
p. 284. 

Jayasiihhasliri, his KumarapSlacarita, 
p. 66, 67. 

Jayaditya author of Kasika, (gram.), 
p. 159f, 167. 

Jaladeva, pbet, p. 381. 

JalamSnusIrudra, p. 381. 

Jalamdhari( rin), a Msrgapravartaka, 

p. 218. 

Jalhapa, his family, p. 350f; MahSroha- 
kabhngadatta, title of J., earliest of 
anthologists, p. 359, 425; J, son of 
Laksroidhara, author of Subhasita- 
muktSvali, p. 354; his exploits, chari¬ 
ties, p. 355f, 357 ; J. p. 157, 433, 434. 

JSika, poet, p. 381. 

Jstarapa, p. 167,174. 

JStukarpi, mother of BhavabhOti, 
p. 423. 
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JStukarpyd, p. 319. 

Jstpka, p. 167. 

J5nakinSthabhattacSrya Ocdamani, 
author of Ny3yasiddh3ntamafijari, 
p. 27. 

Jitamanyu, poet, p. 382. 

Jinacandra, Jain H. P.» p.281, 282. 

Jinacandradeva, J. High Priett, p. 278. 

Jinadatta, his GanadharAsSrdhasataka, 
p. 50; J. of the Vayadagacohr, 
author of Vivekavilasa, his date, both 
mentioned by M3dhava in the 
Sarvadarsanasaihgraha, p, 66. 

Jinadasa, a pupil of Sakalakirti, (Jain), 
p. 250. 

JinarSjasdri of the Kharataragaocha» 
p. 31. 

JinavardhanasGri, his com. on Siv8- 
ditya’s Saptapadarthi, p. 30, his date; 
high priest of the Kharataragaccha; 
deposed; a Zealous student of RySya, 
p. 31. 

Jinavallabha, his works, p. 53f; his 
Stotras, p. 54. 

Jinasagara, high priest of a branch 
Kharatara sect, p. 50. 

Jinasena, his HarivaThsa, p. 271; its 
date, 272, 277 ; authors mentioned by 
him, p. 272f.; author of Jina PurSpa, 
p. 273f.; J. Jain teacher of Amogha- 
varsa ( R3s. K.); his Rsabhacarita, 
p. 275f.; completed by Gupabhadra, 
p. 276; J. p. 278, 280, 281, 282, 284. 

Jinendrabuddhi, p. 167, 174. 

JunGtavahana, p. 141. 

Jiva, a poet, p. 156. 

Jivadeva, his history, a modern writer, 
p. 150. 

JlvanSga, poet, p. 382. 

JIvasarman, ( Jyo.), p. 36. 

Jaimini, author of Kalpataru, 103, 306, 

308, 463; J. on age of marriage, p.506; 

J. protesting against early marriages, 
p. 513. 

Jaiyata, his oom. on-Su6ruta, p. 215, 

JonarSja, his com. on KirStSrjuniyA* 
his date; p. 152; Sri JonarSja, poet, 
p. 157. 

JfianabhG§apa, Jain Head, p. 262, 282. 
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Jhalajjhalavasudeva, poet. p. 382. 


Todaramalla, the SathhitSskandha of 
his Jyotihsukha, p. 35; J. = part of 
an Encyclopaedia of Indian Science 
and lore, p. 35. 

Dimboka, poet, p. 382. 

TattvakSra = Raghunandana, p. 141. 

Tatsafc, family name of the Bhatfca 
family, p. 145. 

Tarala, a poet, p. 362. 

TarunabSpa, poet, p. 382. 

TSna Pathaka, bis Sarhskararaukt5vali, 
p. 151f. 

TSrapSla, p. 167,174. 

Tithinirpaya by Bhattoji Diksita, 
p. 146 ; B. P. his family, p. 146 ; his 
date, p. 146f. 

Tisa$£c£Trya, p. 216. 

Tuk5rama, p. 478; 622T.; of Dehu, some 
of his Abhhahgas translated, p. 615; 
T. teaching reverence and love,p, 621. 

Tejahsiihba, his Paivajfi51amkrti; p.38; 
his pedigree of the Pr3gv8ta family, 
ibid. 

TrikSndamandana quoted by Hemadri, 
p. 101; authors and works quoted by 
T., pp, 101-103; date of the ritual 
writers and works mentioned by T., 
p. 108f.;T„ p. 106, 308; Trikapda- 
mapdana Bbaskara Mi^ra, son of 
KumSrasvSmin, his Apastamba- 
dhvanit5rthak5rik5s, p. 100. 
Tridapdin> p. 144. 

Trilocana, author o Parthavljaya, 
p. 366; T* poet, p. 369, 382. 

Trivikrama, poet, p. 325, 326 ; Trivikra- 
mabhatta, p. 323, 361, 365, 369; 

verses attributed to T, quoted, p* 382f. 

Tryambakesvara, p. 164. 

Dapdaka, p. 167. 

Dapdin, poet, p. 53, 157, 167,174,323 

326* 363, 366, 367, 369, 436 ; P.'s 

KSvy Sdarsa, p. 293; verses attribu ted 
toD. quoted, p. 383, 

Parpapa, p. 326. 


ParpaparSghava, poet, p. 383. 

Palvapa, commentator of Susruta 
( medicine ), p, 554. 

Pasaratha, a Jain teacher, p. 275. 

PSmodam, Pupil of Padmanabha; 
P/s Kara pa, called Bhatatulya, p. 
33f.; his date, p. 34. D, (Jyo.), ». 36; 
P. p. 167, 174, 216, 307. 

Damodaragupta, poet, p. 157, 383. 

Pamodarabhatta, p- 323. 

Dinakara, (bhatta ), p. 145. 

Pivakarayati, a Jain teacher, p. 271. 

| Dipaka, poet, p. 383. 

Durga, ( gr.), p. 163; (Durgokta Lihga- 
nu^Saana) also quoted as Durga- 
simba, p. 174. 

PurlabharSja, poet, p. 383. 

Peva or Pevamuni, a Jain author, 
p. 273. 

Pevagapa, poet,‘p. 325. 

Devagupta, poet, p. 383. 

Devaoandra, a Jain Papdita, p. 247. 

Pevabodha, poet, p. 363. 

Devabodhi, a Yogin and poet, p. 371; 
verses attributed to him quoted,p.383. 

PevaySjnika, his Bh3sya on KStyayana 
Srauta Sutras ; p. 4, 97 ; P.’s Bhasya 
on the VSjasaneya SamhitS-Anukra- 
manika, p. 4. 

PevarSja, poet, p. 383, 

Pevala, p. 306, 307, 319, 344. 

Pevasiddhivedin, p. 323. 

Devasvamin, author of AsvalSyana^ 
SutrabhSsya, p. 108, 109, 110. 

Pev5c5rya, a Da&apUrvadb5rin, p. 284. 

Pevendraklrti, a Jain high priest, 
p. 270, 278. 

Pevesvara, poet, p. 323. 
j Dyutidhara poet, p. 157. 

DramidScarya, mentioned in the com. 
on the VedSntasbtrabhSsya (BSraS- 
nuja), p. 187. 

Pravida ( author ), p. 102; 107; to be 
identified with author of Smrtipra- 
dipa ?; P. mentioned by Srldhar3“> 
o3rya» p. 137. 

pvihsaihdhSna, p. 367* 37Q. 
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Dhanamjaya ( D. J») p. 174 ; his antho¬ 
logy and Dvihsamdhana K3vya, p. 
317f, 318, 362, 367, 370, 384, D. author 
of Da^arupaka, p. 434. 

DhanapSla, poet, p. 361, 365, 369, 384. 

Dhanika, author of Dasarupakavaloka, 

p. 434. 

Dhanvantari, p. 174. 

PharapI, p. 167. 

Dharanidharabhatta, poet, p. 325. 

Pharma, poet, p. 384. 

Dharmaklrti, Jain head, p. 281; verses 
attributed to him quoted, p. 384. 

Dharmagupta, poet, p. 157. 

DharmadSsa, {author of Vidagdhamiv 
khamap^ana )» P* 326, 384. 

Dharmadeva, poet, p. 384. 

Dharmameru, his com. onRaghuvaihsa, 
p. 67. 

Dharmaratnakpt, p. 141. 

DharmasSgara, his Pravaoanapariks5, 
dates of Vaghela kings given in it, 
p. 77. 

Dharmasena, p. 174- 

Dharmasen5c3rya, a Dasapurvahharin, 
p. 284, 285. 

Dharmasoka, verses attrituted to him 
quoted, p. 384. 

DhSrSdhara, poet, p. 157. 

DhSrimala, poet, p. 384. 

DhSresvara, p. 141. 

Dhntimadhava, poet, p. 384. 

Dhtlrta, poet, p. 323. 

DhtJrtasv3min, his Bhasya on SSmBnya- 
Sntra ( of Apas. Srauta Su. ), p. 97, 
105f., DhTIrta or D.svSmin, p. 102. 

Bhrtisenacarya, a Dasapffrvadharin, 
p. 284. 

Dhoyl ( KaviksmSpati), p. 321. 

DhruvasenScarya, p. 285. 

Dhrona, or Hropa, a potter by birth and 
a poet, p.366; his BhSrata V p.366, 369. , 

Naksatrac3rya, ( Jain ), p. 285. 

Nandana, poet, p. 384. 

Nandaparujita, his Samskaranirpay a, 

p. 148, 545, 546, 548f., 553, 556, 558, 
561, 564,567,579, 583; N. comment- 
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ing on the passage about the GarbhS- 
dhSna, 587, 588. 

Nandikesvara, his Gapakarnapc}ana = 
Introduction to the study of Astro¬ 
nomy; his account of his father 
Mala jit or M5lji « VedSngaraya 
getting the title from the Emperor 
of Delhi; pedigree of MSljit, p. 40. 

Nandin, p. 168. 

Nandimitra as a Jain Srutakevalin, 
p. 279, 284. 

Naradevavarman, poet, p. 385. 

Naravfthanadatta, p. 168. 

Narasirhha, author of a com. on Sarya- 
siddhanta, and Y3san3kalpalata, 
p. 213 ; N., poet, p. 385. 

Narahari, son of SvayambhU and Nala- 
mff ; his com. on Naisadhfya, his 
information about himself; bis pro¬ 
bable date, p. 7, 8. 

Nagappayya, poet, p. 385. 

NagarSja, author of BhSvaSataka, a 
king of the Taka race, p. 9. 

NagasenacSrya, a Da4apnrvadh3rin, 
p. 284. 

NagSrjuna, a Margapravartaka, p. 218. 

Nagojibhatta, p. 10,158, 325; his date, 
p. 147; his ParibhSsendubhaskara, 
p. 164. 

NacirSja. poet, p. 385. 

NSthakumSra, poet, p. 385. 

N athopadhySya, poet, p. 323- 

NSrada, p. 168, 319, 344, 467. 

Nar3yapa, his glosses on Dpanisads, 
p, 13; author of Yrtti on AsvalSyana- 
Srauta-Slitra, p.106,108, 146, 297f., 
298nl, 302, 304, 559; com. on Asv. 
Grhya-Sutra, p. 575; N. his Stava- 
cintSmapi, p. 202; N. a ritual author, 

p. 102. 

N3r3yapabha$ta, his Prayogaratna, 
p. 12 T; N. Rg. ritual writer, p. 145, 
547, 562, 564, 567, 578, 579, 580. 

NSrayapasarvajtiacarap3h, p. 168. 

N iggantha NStaputta, p. 244, 

Nidradaridra, poet, p. 385, 426, 
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NimbSrka, p. 5J5f.; his system explained. 


precursor of Vallabb3carya, p. 26. 
NiruktikSra, p. 168. 

Nirmala, poet, p. 326. 

Ni^SnarSyana - perhaps Narayana, 
author of Venlsamh5ra, p. 385 &n. 
Nllakaptha, poet,p. 323, 326; N. Bha- 
vabhuti’s father, p. 423, 580; N., 
Smrti writer, p. 564; N. Bhatta, 
author of MayUkhas, p. 145. 
Nllakapthasukla, poet, p. 326. 

Nrsimha and his son Nar5yapabhatta, 
p. 99. 

jNpsiihhayajvan, his Haufcrakarikas, 
p. 98f; part of Prayogaratna, p. 98; 
on duties of Hotr priest; N.’s family 
history, p. 99. 

NrsirahaoSrya, p. 161f. 

Nemicandra, a Jain High Priest, 

p. 280, 281. 

Naidhruva-NSrSyapa, his Vftti on 
Asv. Gj\ S., p. 298, 300. 

Naimeya or Naimayya, poet, p. 385. 
NySyakandall-tika of Sridhara, p. 67, 

Papditaraja, poet, p. 325. 

Patafijali, p. 124, 156, 444, 450, 518 ; P.’s 
MahSbhSsya alluding to Yavana 
kingdom in India, p. 625. 
Padmanandin, Jain Head, p. 250, 262, 
270, 281, 282. 

PadmanSbha, his com. on BhSskarS- 
carya’s Karanakutuhala, p. 33; his 
Prayogadarpapa for MSdhyaihdinas; 
his PratisthSdarpapa, p. 151, 
Padraasiipha, a Jain, p. 248, 

Padm3vatT, (poetess), p. 323, 

ParS^ara, his injunction about the per¬ 
formance of GarbhadbSna; limited 
by other circumstances, p. 548f, 552; 
P. p. 344, 467, 468, 550, 565, 577; P. 
quoted, p. 545, 546. 

Panini, p. 52, 104, 158, 159f., 163, 16& 
174, 189, 360, 364, 368,415f., 444, 539n2; 
P.’s date in relation with old Vedic 
lit., p. 124; verses attributed to P. 
quoted, p. 386; P.’s rules about 3 past 
tenses, quoted, p. 419; Bh3§a of 
P, = Sk. current in his time, p. 419n; 


P. adhered to in the two 8k. books of 
the author, p. 421. 

PapdavacSrya, Jain Ek5da65hgadh3rin, 
p. 285. 

Patrakesarin, a Jain author, p. 273. 
Papa, of Kankhilya family of Nalakac- 
ehapura, p. 248. 

PSraskara, p. 542f., 547, 550, 562. 

Parfcha, poet, p. 367. 

PSlakSpya, p. 344. 

Pihgala, his Prakrit Prosody, with a 
com. by Manoharakrspa, p. 13; P. 
poet, 323, 334; P.naga, p, 334. 
Pufijaraja, son of JTvanendra; orna¬ 
ment of Malava circle; of the Srim&la 
f. -the same as the commentator on 
Baras vat a grammar p, 11; KavySlam- 
kara&suprabodha; his other work 
Dhvanipradipa, p. 12. 
Punaruktapapdita, poet, p. 386. 
Puruflottama, p. 168,174. 
Purusottamabhatta Agnihotrin, p. 164. 
Pulinda, poet, p. 365; author, p. 369; 

probably CapdSla-DivSkara, ibid. 
Puspadanta, poet, p, 386. 
PuspadantSoarya, Jain, p. 285. 
PHjyapada , Jain, p. 245, 280, 282; his 
gr. rules, p. 317. 

POrpaoandra, p. 168,174. 

Ptlrpabhadra, his PancopSkhyana = an 
edition of the Pahcatantra; P.’s date; 
his correcting every letter, every 
word, every sentence &c.; vast dif¬ 
ference ofreadings presented in this 
text; great omissions and additions, 
his PancopakbySna = Paficatantra 
re-written, p. 322. 

Ppthuyasas, son Varahamihira, p. 36. 
Ppthvldhara, poet, p. 157, 386. 

Pefijalla, MaficanScarya, p. 152. 
PaurSpikSh, p. 169. 

PrakS^adatta, poet, p. 157. • 
PrakaSavarsa, poet, p. 156, 386. 
PrajnBnanda, poet, p. 386. 
Pradipavasumdhara, poet, p. 386. 
Pradyumna, a dramatist, p. 366 i 
: P. poet, p. 369. 
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Prabhava, Jain sage, p. 271; P. = Vidyu- 
oara, p. 281. 

PrabhSkara, His Gita-RSghava, one 
of the imitations of GIta-Govinda; its 
date, p. 8. 

PrabhSkarabhaMa, poet, p. 323, 326. 

PrabhSoandra, Jain teacher, H. P. # 
p, 272, 280, 281, 283. 

PrabhScandradeva, a Jain High Priest, 
p. 278. 

Pr&bhudevi, her Latl style, p. 371, 

Pravarasena, author, 365, 369. 

PrastSvacintSmapi, poet, p. 325. 

Prahlada, poet, p. 386. 

PrahlSdana, poet, 387. 

PrScinSoarySh, p. 169. 

Prcstil5c5rya,aDa6apGrvadhSrin,p.284, 

BappabhattasGri, date of his birth; his 
converting £marGja, p. 80. 

Bappabhatti’s conversion of Ama,p.81f. 

Bahudeva, Jain, p. 248, 

Bahvrc, p. 307, 

BahvrcSh, p. 101. 

B5pa or BSpabhatta, p. 156, 157,169. 
174, 326, 360,361, 363, 365, 366, 367, 
368f., 433, 466; verses attributed to 
him quoted, p. 387. 

BSdarSyapa, p, 344. 

BSrhaspatya, p. 344. 

BSlakpspa of JarabusSra, his Tajik a- 
kaustubha; his pedigree and other 
works, p. 39; B. a com. on an antho¬ 
logy by MadhusGdana, date of com., 
p. 155; B. a poet, p. 323. 

BSlSjibhatta, poet, 323. 

Bindukavi, p. 323. 

Bilvamangala, p. 326. 

Bilhapa, his VikramSpkadevacarita = 
life of Tribhuvanamalla Vikra- 
maditya of KalySpa, p. 86; its known 
second MS., ibid ; B., p. 323, 326, 342, 
367, 371 ; B. verses attributed to him 
quoted, p. 387, 389; called Kasmir E[., 
p. 389. 

BijSka Bhatta, poet, p. 389. 

BudddhilingScSrya,a DaSapurvadhSrin, 
p. 284. 

Brhaspati, (law writer) p. 319, 344, 
54£, 550. 


Bodhayana, p. 187. 

Bopadeva’s, Kavikalpadruma, p. 10; B.’s 
Satasloki, his history, p. 41f.; native 
ofBerar; his HarilalS, summary of 
the Bhagavata, p. 42; B/s date, 
p. 436f. 

BopGla, p. 169. 

BopSiita, p. 169, 174. 

BaudhSyaua, p. 102, 105» 111. 114, 115 f 
216, 307, 539,544, 550, 554,556, 558, 
565, 566, 567, 582; B. followed by 
Ijtgvodins, p. 112; B. on the period of 
the Indr5gni animal saorifice, p. 113 ; 
B.'s Putrakamyesti, p. 115; many 
K5mya Istis laid by B., p. 117 ; B. 
directing marriage of girls after 
puberty, p. 585. 

Brahmadeva, son of Candrabhafcta, his 
Karanaprakiisa, p. 33 ; one of the 
oldest of the Kararias, ibid. 

Brahmanandin, p. 187. 

BrahmSrka (Jyo. W.), p. 33. 

BrahmendrasvSmin, poet, p. 323. 

Bhagavadvrttikrt, p. 298. 

Bhatta, p. 169, 174. 

Blr\ttanilakaptha, p. 325. 

BhaftasUri, p. 199nl. 

BbattasvSmin, p. 169. 

BhattSculita, poet, p. 156. 

Bhatti, p. 169, 176. 

Bhattojl Diksita, p. 10, 26, 159f., 164, 
325, 415; his Tithinirpaya, p. 145 ; B. 
and KamalSkara contemporaries, 
p. 147. 

Bhattodbhatta, poet, p. 157. 

Bhadauta-Arogya, poet, p. 375. 

Bhadrabahu, p. 245; B. the Sruta- 
kevalin, p. 284. 

Bharata, p. 169, 174 ; B. (NStya), p.436. 

Bha(S)radv5ja, p. 307, 319. 

Bhartrmepijha, p. 365, 369, 389. 

Bhartrhari, p. 155; his Nitisataka, 
p. 156, 157, 323, 326; Bhartr(° = hari), 
p. 163; verses attributed to him 
quoted, p. 389. 

Bharvu, poet, p. 390. 

Bhallata, poet, p. 157 ; B. bhatta, p.390. 

Bhavadeva (author of an Architectural 
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treatise ), p. 223 ; B* a poet, p. 323, 
5611; B. bhatta, p. 558. 


BhavanSga, ritual author, p. 102, 307; 
author of a BhSsya on j^valSyana- 
Sutra, p. 106. 

Bhavabfcnti, his chronological position 
in relation to VSkpati, p. 811; verses 
attributed to him, p. 390 ; B. p. 801, 
1G9, 174, 326, 362, 366, 367, 370; an 
article on him, pp. 422-434 ; and on 
Jagaddhara, pp. 435-438; B.’s family 
history and learning, p. 4231 * B. as 
pupil of Bhatta KumSrila, not impro¬ 
bable chronologically, p. 4241; no 
evidence of his familiarity with 
MTmaihsS; his three plays ; Slokas 
attributed to him in anthology, p.425; 
B. and KaiidSsa compared ; a tradi¬ 
tional characteristic anecdote with 
regard to them, p.426f.; K. a favourite 
author of B.; B.’s references to events 
in K.’s works, p. 427*; B.’s greatness 
and his merits, unsurpassed skill in 
adapting words to the sentiment, 
p. 427 ; his lyric genius ; wanting in 
dramatic genius; B. and other Sk. 
dramatists compared; his defects, 
p. 428 ; his date, p. 4291, 431, 432. 

Bhavasv5min ritual author, p. 102; 
author of Baudhayana iJr. Sutra 
Bh5$ya, p. 107 ; his date, p. 110; B. 
p. 100,108, 109. 

Bhav5nanda, ( NySya writer ), p. 28. 

BhavSnlnandana, poet, p. 157. 

BhSgavata-Jayavardhana, poet, p. 391. 

BhSgavpttikpt, p. 169. 

BhSguri, p. 169, J74. 

BhSnu, Vaidya or Bhisag, poet, p. 324, 
371. 

BhSnukara, poet, p. 323, 325, 326. 

BhSnudatta, his Rasamaiijari and 
Rasatarangipi, p. Ilf; his native 
country, not Berar but Videha, p. 12 ; 
a oom. on B.’s Rasamanjari by Sosa- 
cintSmani,' another com. on it by 
Visve£vara, p. 177. 

BhSnupapdita, Vaidya, author of the 
Intrpductory Prasasti of the 
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SubhSsitamnktSvali of Jahlapa, 
p. 326,* 351, 356 ; B. p. 387. 

BhSmaha (his work on Poetics), p. 53. 
BhSradviija, p. 104 ; copies of his Slitra 
rare, p. 105; B. a ritual writer, p.H3f; 
B, author of Vartika on Gotama- 
siftrabh5sya = Uddyotakara, p. 206; 
B. p. 306.’ 

BhSradvSjiyabhSsyakyfc, p.104; B.sntra- 
bhasyak]rt, p. 306. 

Bharavi, p. 156, 157, 174, 326, 365, 369 ; 

verses attributed to him, p. 391. 
Bharuoi, p. 187, 552, 581. 

Bhargavlya, p. 344. 

BhSvamUra, poet, p. 326. 

BhSsyakSra, p. 174. 

BhSsa, p. 326, 360, 364, 368; verses 
attributed to him, p. 391, 392. 
BhSsarvajna, his NySyasSra, ( system 
of Gautama ), p. 84. 

Bhaskara, author of the VSrtikas on 
Sivastltra, p. 199f, 201; B- son of 
Apajibhatta, his PadySihrtatarah- 
giiiT, an anthology, p. 324f, 325. 
Bhaskararaya, son of GambhirarSya ; 
his date, ( author of a Tantra work), 
p. 219f. 

Bhaskaravarman, p. 391. 

Bhaskar3carya, his date, his Goia- 
dhySya with VSsanSbhSsya, bis 
Karapakutuhala, its different comm.; 
his Siddhantasiromani, p. 32, 33; B.*s 
Lilavatl, com. on L. by MaludSsa, 
p. 207; B. follows Brahmasiddhanta, 
p. 209, B. p. 212. 

Bhisag-BhSnii, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Bhima, p. 169, 391. 

Bhlmata, called KSlafijarapati, his five 
NStakas, p. 362, 

Bhimanatha, a Margapravartaka, 

p. 218. 

Bhimabhatta or Bhlmata, poet, p. 391. 
Bhimasiraha, p. 326. 
Bhlmasimhapapdita, poet. p. 391. 
Bhlmasena, poet, p. 169, 174, 326. 
Bhuvanaklrti, a Jain Head Priest, 
p. 251, 262, 281, 282. 

BhuvanSnanda, poet, p. 323, 
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BhUtanatha, a KSpSlika, p. 218. 
BhTTtavalyScSrya, Jain, p. 285, 
BhGtimadhava, poet, p. 391. 
Bhtlpatimisra, poet, p. 323, 

Bhjrgu, p. 319. 

BheribhSnkSra, poet, p- 325, 387, 391. 
Bhoja, or Bhojadeva or Bhojaraja, 
p. 163,169,174, 392, 434, 


Makaraoda, poet, p. 393. 

Mankasv3min, p. 110, 

Mankhapa, poet, p. 393. 

MangalSrjuna, poet, p. 393. 

ManikSmbS, p, 162. 

Mandanami^ra, p. 194. 

Mandal5carya, ( Jain title ), p 282, 

MattanSga, p. 436. 

Matsya, ( Xrapyavasin ) as the writer 
of a Sfitra, p. 105. 

MathuranStha, son of R5ma ( Nyaya 
writer), p. 28, 29. 

Madana or MadanakTrti, Jain poet, 
p. 157f„ 247, 330, 393. 

MadanapSla, p. 142, 564, 580; M. on 
the proper time for the GarbhSdhSna, 
p. 589. 

MadhumSdhava, p. 169. 

MadhusUdanasarasvati, poet, p. 323. 

MadhusHdanasvamin, poet, p. 323. 

M a d h v a or MadhvScSrya, his fol¬ 
lowers, works bearing on his sect, 
p. 7 ; his other names Anandatlrtha, 
Purpaprajila, and Madhyamandira, 
p. 16; M/s life and date, p. 16, 21; his 
Pauranio works, p. 23; his Vedantic 
works, p. 22f,; M/s Vedantic 
system explained;works of M.school; 
as continuator of R5m5nuja; his 
Dvaita doctrine, genesis of its origin; 
Madhva or Anandatlrtha, p. 195f. 

Mann, p, 169.175, 444, 452, 457, 462. 463, 
464, 467, 490, 538, 540, 544, 546, 549, 
550. 553 ; M. on ago of marriage 
p. 506; Manu IX. 89 on the choice of 
a good bridegroom, text dismissed, 
p. 594 ; M. on substituting effigies for 
animals at sacrifices, p. 179. 


Manoratha, poet, p. 156. 
Mantrabhrahmapabhasyakpt, p. 306, 
Maya, ( Jyotisa mythic personage), 
p. 214. 

Mayflra, poet, p, 157, 366, 368, 369. 
MayUraoitra, p. 344. 

MayUrabbafcta, poet, 393. 

Marioi, p. 320. 

MallibhUsaTia, a Jain High Priest, 
P. 270. 

MallinStha, his com. on TarkikaraksS- 
vyakhya, p. 206; M., p. 332; his date, 
p. 333; quotes Bopadeva;M. referred 
to by Jagaddhara; his date, p. 436f. 
MahSkavi, one of the ancestors of 
Bhavabhfiti, p. 323, 423. 

MahSkaviprayoga, p. 169 ; (Yanmekha- 
la bhavati MekhalasailaputrT). 
Mahakala, a KSpSlika, p. 218. 
Mah5ksa(cha)papaka, his AnekSrtha- 
dhvanimafljari = NSnarthamafijari 
( both works being the same ), p. 11; 
a work of the KSsmira Amn5ya,ibid. 
Mah5manusya, poet, p. 394. 
MahSmahesvarakavi, p. 333f.; = Vidya- 
dhara, author of EkSvall, ibid. 
MahSvIra, date of his jSTirvSna, p. 223f.; 
son of Pandita Dharasena, p. 247; M. 
p. 269, 271, 272,. 274, 285. 

MahTcandra, a Jain SSdbu, p. 248. 
Mahidasa, com. of VarShamihira’s 
(Jyo.) Brhajjataka, p. 36 ; com. same 
as Mahesvara; com. of Visnubhakti- 
kalpalatS, p. 154 ; author of Carapa- 
vyGhabhasya same as the author of 
com. on Lllavati, p. 306. 

Mahldhara, com. of VarShamihira’s 
Brhajjataka, p. 36; his Vedadipa = 
com. on white Yajurveda ; com. on 
EafcySyana’s Sulba Sutra ; M/s cor¬ 
rect date, his other works, p. 98. 
Mahipa, his Anekarthakosa, p. 11. 
Mahesabha^ta, p. 556, 562, 579. 
Mahesvara, his Sahasankacarita and 
his VisvaprakSsa, p. 340. 

Magha, p. 87, 157, 170, 175, 326, 365 r 
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369, 436; verses from him quoted, 
p. 394. 


M5ghanapdySo5rya, (Jain), p. 285. 

Madhava, his com. on Sripati’s JStaka- 
paddhati, p. 36, his DhStuvrfcti, p. 48, 
160 ; his JLcSrakSrik&s, a com. on it 
by VaidyanStha, p. 144; M. Jaiminlya 
Adhikaranaratnamala, p. 178; M.’s 
com. on ParS&ara SaihhitS, p. 144, 
312; M. Smpti writer, p. 146, 564;M.’s 
Barvadar^anasaihgraha, p. 198, 205, 
206, 270 ; M., p. 170,175, 323,580, 582. 

MSdhavabhat$a, a com. on Tarka- 
bhSsa, p. 31, 145, 

MadhavamSgadha, poet, p. 394. 

MSdhava&la, poet, p. 394. 

Madhava-Sarasvatl, his Mitabhasini, a 
com. on SaptapadSrthT, p. 30f. 

MSdhavasenasUri, (Jain), p, 245, 

MadhavBoarya, p. 164. 

MSdhavika, p. 170. 

Madhavi, p. 170. 

MSySsarSsana, poet, p. 367, 371. 

MSyurSja, a Kulacuri poet, Maynri 
V5g, p. 362, 366, 395. 

MSruia, poetess, p. 395. 

MFirkandeya, p. 320. 

MShila, poet, 395. 

Misara, p. 148. 

Misra = V5oaspati( m i & r a ), p, 141; 
S5rh. VedSnta, p. 181. 

Mi^rabhatlScSrya, p. 142. 

Mi^rSh, p. 141. 

Muktakana, poet, p. 395. 

Muktapida ( Sri ), poet, p. 157. 

Munja or Sri Muuja, his verses quoted, 
p. 395. 

Mur3ri, His Anarghyaraghava, com. 
on it by NaracandrasUri, p. 83 ; date 
of Murari, ibid ; M. p.87, 157,175, 326, 
367, 371, 389; his vorses quoted, 
p. 395f. ' 

Milrtakavi, ( poet ), p; 325. 

Medinlkara, p. 170 ; his date, p ; . 437f. 

Medha, poet, CMedhra ? ), p. 326. 

MedhStithi, p. 142, 538, 541; ‘M.’s 
ManubhSsya reference regarding 
KanyadSna discussed ; p. 585 ; not 
an enemy of late marriages, p. 586, 
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Merutunga, his life of K. Bboja, p. 43, 
50, 76. 

Merutuhgasilri, p. 80. 

MaitrSyaniyakSb, p. 101. 

Maitreya, p. 175. 

Maithila, poet, p. 333. 

MorikS, poetess, p. 323, 396. 

Mohana OtrS( drS ? )ka, p. 323. 

MaudgalySyana, p. 175. 

Yatindra = RSmSnuja, p. 186. 

Yatlsvara = RSmSnuja, p. 187. 

Yama, quoted in support of early 
marriages, p. 320, 543f. 

Y amalSr juna, a Margapravarfcaka,p.218„ 

Yavana ( Jyo, writer ) p. 36. 

Yasobhadra, Jain author, p.272 ; as 
Ya6obhadr5cSrya, p. 285. 

Yasovarman, his verses quoted, p. 396f; 
called Rftjaputra, p. 397. 

Ya^ahkirti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281f. 

Yajaka, ( Pap<}ita ) poet, p. 157. 

YSj&avalkya, p. 170,175, 320, 444, 457ff, 
467, 490, 553, 561, 572. 

YSmunamuni, p. 187. 

YSska, p. 444, 458, 461f., 471f. 

Yoge^vara, poet, p. 397,170. 

Raedas, p, 478. 

Raksita, p. 175. 

Raghunandana, (DharmasSstra writer); 
his date, p. 40, 140,142, 144, 546, 557f, 
564f., 580. 

RaghunStha, a Jyotisa author, p. 210, 
213. 

RaghunSthabhafcta, p. 145 ; writer on 
Ahnika, p. 148f.; R. Siromapi, bis 
DIdhiti, p. 207. 

Raghunathop5clhyaya, poet, p. 323. 

Raghupati, poet, p. 326. 

Ratisena, poet, p. 157. 

Ratnaklrti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281f. 

Ratnaghosa, poet, p. 397. 

Ratnacandra, author of Subhauma- 
carita, p. 283; R, poet, p. 397. 

RatnSkara, p. 141; R. poet, p. 361, 366, 
370, 397. 

Ratnesvaramisra, p. 98. 

l^antideva, p. 170, 175, 

j jii o,i;0, 
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Ralhapa, poet, p. 397. 

Ravigupfca, poet, p. 397. 

Ravisepa (Jain), p. 281; his chrono¬ 
logical position, ibid ; p. 284. 

Rasavajjumara, p. 170. 

RaghavSEnanda, on the interpretation 
of Mann, p. 586. 

RSghavSnandadeva, poet, p. 326. 

Raghavendrasarasvati, p. 162. 

R5p aka, poet, p. 399. 

RSjadeva, p. 170, 175. 

RSjaputra, an author, p. 344. 

Rajamalla, Hindi Com. on Sarnaya* 
sara, p. 224. 

RSjavallabha, his life of K. Bhoja, p. 43, 
50. 

RSjasekhara, preceptor ofMahendra- 
pala, p. 50, 636; his date, p. 50; R. on 
Amarftja, p. 80; R. a poet, p. 66,157f. , 
170, 175, 326, 433, 434, 522. 

Rama, author of MuhBrtacintSmapi, 
p. 34, 37 ; his history and date, p. 37 ; 
author of Vjrtti on Sulva Sntra, p. 98; 
a poet, 399. 

Ramakrsi;a(bhatta), p. 10, 145. 

R3macandra or RSmacandrScarya, 
p. 144 ; his date, p. 146f,, 163f.; his 
family history, p. 149, 161f. ; R. poet, 
p. 323, 325. 

RSmacaudrabhatfca, poet, p. 323. 

Ramacandragamin, poet, p. 323. 

Ramacandrop8dhyaya, poet, p. 323. 

Ramajit, poet, p. 323. 

RSmanSthakavirSja, p. 323. 

R3masvSmin. p. 163. 

RamSgnihotrin, p. 151. 

RamSnanda, p. 478. 

Rdmanuja, his system explained, p. 25f.; 
his predecessors, p. 187; his Vedanta- 
bhHsya, p.189 ; his finding a Vedantic 
basis for SStvata -- PancarStra -- 
Bhagavata system, p. 194f. ; his phi¬ 
losophic achievements ; R. and Sam- 
karScarya, their philosophic doc¬ 
trines compared and contrasted, 
p. 195 ;R. p. 198, 203, 205. 

RSmila (poet), p. 360, 364, 368; R. and 
Somila, poets ; their verses quoted, 
p. 399. 
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RSmesvara(bhatta), p. 145. 

R5me&var5c5rya, p. 162. 

RSyabhat^a, ( poet), p. 323. 

Rayamukuta, p. 156, 159f.; authors and 
works quoted by him, pp, 165-177; 
his com. on Amarakosa; his date, 
p. 437. 

Rissu or Rissuka or Risuka, poet, 
p. 399. 

Rukma$a, poet, p. 400. 

Rudatibrahman, poet, p. 399. 

Rudra, p. 170, 175; R. poet, p. 323, 326, 

39 9f. 

Rudrata, p. 53, 248. 

Rudradatta, ( a ritual writer ), p. 113. 

Rudrabba^ta, p. 11. 

RHpaka, p. 323. 

RnparatnSkara, p. 171. 

RepukSeSrya, p. 564. 

Laksmana, poet, p. 323, 325f., 400. 

Laksmapasena, Jain teacher, p. 271; a 
poet, p. 324. 

Laksraapasenaputra, p. 324, 

Laksmicandra, a Jain High Priest, 
p.281. 

Laksmidhara, a DharmasSstra writer, 
p. 141f.; a poet, p. 400. 

Laghuvallabha-VSsudeva, poet, p. 400. 

Lokasena, a Jain teacher, p. 276. 

Lothya-Sarvajna, poet, p. 368; same 
as Los^yasarvajna, below. 

Lolimba, poet, p. 324. 

Lollata, (Dharmas84tra writer), p.137. 

Lostyasarvajfia, p. 371, 400. 

LohScSrya, ( Jain), p, 285. 

Laugaksi, author of a Srauta Stltra, 
p. 104f„ 306f. ; (°kartikas), p. 307, 320. 

Vamsldharami^ra, poet, p. 325. 

Vatiislmisra, p. 324. 

Vahkalavarta, poet, p. 400. 

Vajra^a, father of Uva^a, p. 3. 

Vatuka, a Kapalika, p. 218. 

VatsarSja, poet, p. 400. 

Vatsesvara, p. 171. 

Varadaraja, his Nyayawork; author of 
both the original and its com, p. 205f; 
his date, p. 206. 
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V. a poet p. 157, 326, 360 ; author of 
Kapthabharapa, p. 364, 368; his. 
verses quoted, p. 401. 

Varaha, ritual writer, p. 104, 108; V. 
p. 171, 175 ; V;, poet, p. 326. 

VarShamihira, p t . 36, 39f, 156, 344 his 
verses quoted, p. 401; V. including 
the Yavanas among the Mlecchas, 
p. 632; his date; V. laying down 
rules for Bhagavatas, Magas etc., 
p. 634. 

VardhamSna, the last TIrthamkara, 
p. 224, 274 ; V. author of Gaiiaratna- 
mahodadhi, his date, p. 318, 434 ; V. 
poet, p. 401. 

Vardhuka, poet, p. 401. 

Varsa, teacher of KatySyana, p. 104. 

Vallabha or V.deva, son of Anandadeva, 
com. of Kalidasa, p. 67, 152; V. poet, 
156f.; his verges quoted p. 401f. 

Vallabh5c3rya, his giving a sensuali- 
stic form to Vaispavisra, his religion 
described, p. 196. 

V asigtha, p. 320, 344 ; V. quoted p. 543, 
544. V, directing marriage of girls 
after puberty, p. 585. 

Vasugupta, to whom the Sivasutras 
were manifested, p. 199&nn; 200&n2. 

Vasun3ga, poet, p. 402. 

Vasumdhara, poet, p. 402. 

VakpatirSja, in service of Ama, K., 
p. 80; composed Galhjavaho, ibid; 
his date, p. 81.432f.; his indebtedness 
to Bhavabhati and other poets, p.433. 

Vngbhata ( medical writer) p. 41, 214f; 
554 ; V. quoted, p. 402 ; V. prohibit¬ 
ing intercourse till a girl is sixteen, 
p. 591. 

VBcaspBfci, his Dvaitanirpaya, p. 137; 
p. 171, 175, 236, 564; V. quoted 
p. 139,141; V. ( Ny3ya), p. 206 

VSjasaneyinah, p. 101; Vajinah, p. 101. 
yaji(di)nat.ha, p. 162. 

Vajin(s), p. 307. 

Vapikap^habharapa, (?) p. 324. 

VapIrasalavpiyS (?) p. 324. 

VStsyByana, author of BhBsya on 
iNySyasutras, p. 27 ; author of the 
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KSmasutras, p. 175 ; a poet, p. 40# 
V. speaking of late marriage, p. 591. 

Vffdir%ja,samehs Kavlndra; a successor 
of ( MadhvBoarya <= Anaudatirtha ), 

* P. 7. 

‘Vadisimha, a Jain author, p. 273. 

VSdi6varakffificana, poet, p. 402. 

VSmana, poet, p. 53, 402, 432 ; V. UpS- 
ahySya, author of KSsikS (gr. ) p. 
159f.; V. p. 171,175; V. an old writer 
on Vedanta and MifpBrhsa too, 
p. 306f; V. Bha$ta, p. 403, 

VSmanan5ga, poet, p. 864, 368,. 403. 

Valasarasvati, Jain poet ? p.‘ 247. 

VSlmiki, p. 87, 155ff, 317, 325, 368f, 403; 
V. as ValmikajanmB, p. 360, 366. 

VSsudeva, poet, p. 326, 403; [Bha$(a] 
VSsudeva, poet, p. 157. 

VahinTpati, poet, p. 324. 

Vikatanitamba, a poetess, her compo¬ 
sition as “Vaikafanitamba**, p. 363 ; 
V., p. 326, 367, 370 ; her verses 

quoted, p. 403. 

Vikarala, a Kapalika, p. 218. 

VikramSditya, p. 171, 175; V., poet, 
p. 157 ; his verses quoted, p. 403. 

Vijayakirti, a Jain Head Priest, p. 262. 

Vijaya-Madhava, poet, p. 156. 

Vijayasarman, poet, p. 403. 

VijayKhka, a Karnati Poetess, “ the 
abode of Vidarbha style ” after 
Kalidasa, p. 363, 371. 

VijayHcarya, a DaSapErvadhSrin, p.284. 

Vija£ekhara ( Dvijaitakhara ?), poet, 
p. 324. 

vijuka ( -Vijjaka), a poetess, p.363, 
367, 371; her verses quoted, p. 403. 

Vijnanesvara, p. 550, 552, 556, 564, 580; 
his views about mandatory and per¬ 
missive precept about intercourse, 
p. 581-583. 

Vitavptta, a poet, p. 156, 

Vitthala Srotriya, p. 149 

VidySpati, poet, p. 325, 404. 

Vidyadhara, author of Ekavali, his 
date, pp. 439ff, 328-334, 
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VIdySdhirSja, his com, on Bhagavad- 
gitS, p. 196, 

VidySnandin, a Jain High Priest,p.269f. 

VidySrapya, the Yogin = MSdhavS- 
o2rya, p. 8, 180. 

Yidyuoara, (Jain ), p. 281. 

VidyesSna, poet, p. 404. 

Vidhiratnakpt, ( Bitual writer), p. 102. 

Vinayacandra, a Jain Papcjita, p. 247. 

VinSyaka, com. of S3hkh5yana SGtra, 
p. 296. 

VindhyavSsin, p. 171, 436n2. 

VibhSkaravarman, poet, p. 404. 

VibhGti-M2dhava, poet, p. 156. 

Vimalasarasvatl, poet, p. 404. 

Vilhapa, “ lord of poets ” and Minister 
of Vijayavarman, p. 247, 250. 

Vitalya, poet, p. 404. 

ViSakha, p. 171. 

VisSkhadeva, poet, p. 404. 

Vi.4alakTrti, a Jain Pandita, p. 247. 

Vi4ikhaoSrya, p. 280; a Da^apurva- 
dhSrin, p. 284. 

Vi4va, p. 177. 

YisvanStba, com. on Kesava and 
Gapesa’s works (astronomical), 
p. 34f., 213; history of his family, 
p. 213f. 

Vi4vanathavghinlpati, poet, p. 325. 

VisvarGpa. his Nibandha, p. 141f, 144, 
552, 581. 

Vi6ve&vara, author of Madanap3rijata, 
p. 6; the king who patronised him, 
p. 6; V. alias GSgabkatta, p. 145; 
poet, p. 404. 

Vi6vambhatabhyat$a, poet, p. 324. 

Vi^pu, as a Jain Muni, p. 269 ; V. as 
a Jain Srutakevalin, p. 279; V. 

. author, p. 320; his precept re. Gar- 
bhadhSna, p. 587. 

Vispugupta, p. 344, 

Vispunandin, the Srutakevalin, p. 284, 

Vispupurapa$ikak5ra, p. 171. 

Vlranandin (Jain ), p. 245. 

VIra( Vira ? )n5tha, a Kapglika, p. 218. 

Vlrasena BhatJSraka, a Jain author, 
p. 273f. 

Viryamitra, poet, p. 404. 

VFtti(kgra), Grammar, p. 163. 


iot, 


Yfddha or • VfddhGcarya, a ritual 
writer, p. 103, 108; V. referred to 
in KStyayana-Sarv3nukramabhSsya, 
p. 293f; VrddhSoSrya quoted by 
Trikapdamapdana, p. 294. 

Vrddha Rsi, p. 175. 

Yrddhagarga, p. 344. 

Vpddhagautama, p. 216. 

VfddhapSra4ara, p. 216. 

Vfddhamanu, p. 320. 

Yjrddhavasistha, p. 136, 320, 

Vpddhasatgtapa, p. 216. 

Vrddhi, [Bhat$a], poet, p. 404. 
i VpndSvana, p. 171. 
j Vysabhasena, p. 272. 

Yepidatta, poet ( same as author ), 
p. 324. 

VedavySsa, p. 326. 

VedSngarSja (of Parsl-Prakasa), father 
of Nandikesvara, p. 40. 

Yer3didatta( datta ? ) a poetess, p. 324. 

V aijavSpya, p. 344. 

VaidyanSthapapdita, poet, p. 405. 

Vaidyabh5nupap<Jita, his verses quoted, 
p. 405. 

VaiySkarapGh, p. 171. 

Vaira<Ja, poet, 405. 

Vairagya, a M5rgapravartaka, p. 218, 

Vai&Skhinah, p. 171, 

Vaisesikah, p. 171. 

VyScJi, p. 104,171> 175. 

VySsa, son of Satyavati, p. 87 ; V., 

p. 157, 171, 175, 187, 320, 324, 366, 369 ; 
his verses quoted, p. 405, 549; as 
BhagavadvySsa, p.405; as Voda- 
VySsa, p. 406. 

Vy3sad5sa, poet, p. 157. 

Sakavjrddhi, poet, p. 326, 406. 

Samkara, a poet, p. 363, 370. 

Samkarakavi, his com. on Bhaskaril- 
cSrya’s KarapakutGhala, p. 33; his 
date, ibid ; his predecessors, ibid. 

Saiiikara(bhatta), p. 145; (II) Samkara- 
bhat$a ( author of VratSrka ), p. 145. 

SarakarScSrya or Samkara, his com. 
on BrhadSrapyaka U., p. 13; his date 
in relation to that of Sarvajfiatman, 
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p. 14f.; his miscellaneous works, 
p. 15; his Vedanfca-Sutra-BhSsya, 
p. 104, 107, 189, 273 ; special point in 
S.’s theory that succeeded in the in¬ 
tellectual conflict of the time, p. 194; 
his theory characterised as Buddhi¬ 
stic nihilism in disguise by Madhvas, 
other objections against his theory ; 
his attitude towards other popular 
religious systems, ibid.; genesis of his 
theory that the world is unreal, 
p. 204 ; S., p. 110, 205, 455, 559. 

Samkarami&ra, p. 324. 

Saihkaravarman, poet, p. 406. 

Sankula, poet, p. 157, 326; S. son of 
Bha$ta Maydra, p. 406. 

Sankha, author of DharmasSstra,p.l03, 
320; his precept re. GarbhSdhSna, 

# p. 587. 

Sahara, p. 103; author of com. on 
Jaimini’s MlmSiiisa-SGtra, p. 107. 

SabarasvSrain, p. 109 ; author of Mima- 
msabhS^ya, his date, p. 110; S. 
p. 172, 194; Sahara ( also Sahara- 
sv3min ), p. 175. 

SabdSnusarin, p. 306. 

SabdSriiavakSra, p. 172. 

Sambhu, mentioned by SrldharUcarya, 
p. 137 ; S. author, p, 320. 

Sarapa, poet, p. 321. 

Sarva, poet, p. 406. 

SarvadSsa, poet, p. 406. 

SSrvavarmau or SSrvagapa, poet, 
p, 406. 

SSkatSyana, p. 172, 175. 

Sahkhayana, p. 541, 542, 547. 

B3p<}ila, poet, p. 406, 

Sai?(jilya ( PSiicaratra system ), p.l9Gf. 

SStavShana, K*. his GSthah, p. 361, 364, 

Satatapa, p. 175, 320. 

Sabdika, p. 175, 

Sabdikanarasimha, p. 172* 

Sarhgadhara, poet, p. 321, 325, 326 ; S. 
of anthology, p. 331, ; S.’s Paddhafci, 
p. 425, 434. 

Salivahana, ( author ) r p. 334. 

Salihotra, p. 175, 344. 

SSllkanatha, p. 306. 

SBlahkayana, ( author), p. 320, 


Sitikap^ha, author of TarkaprakS^a, 
p. 207. 

Siva, poet, p. 324. 

Sivakoti, p. 272. 

Sivabhadra, p. 172. 

SivasvSmin, poet, p. 157, 326, 370, 406 
his works, p. 362. 

SivSditya, his SaptapadSrthi, com. on it 
( I ) by Madhavasarasvati, p. 65f., 
( It) Bh3vavidyesvara, p. 66. 

Siv3nanda, p. 324. 

Sista, poet, p. 324. 

SitkSraratna, a poet, p. 426. 

Silabhatt3rika, a poetess, p. 363, 367, 
370 ; her verses quoted, p. 407. 

Suka, ( Sri ] poet, p. 157. 

Sucigobliata, poet, p. 407. 

Subhacandra, a Jain High Priest, p.251, 
278, ‘281, 282; his Pa^tjavapurana 
( Jain ), its date ; com. of Kartikey5- 
nupreksa, his history, p. 262. 

Subhahga, p. 175, 

Sndraka, p. 172,175, 428. 

Sfilapa^ii, a Gautja, p.;150; Dh.S. writer, 
p. 141. 

Sesa =* Patahjali, p. 163. 

SesarSma, his com. on Naisadhacarita, 
p. 84. 

Sannaka, p. 216, 294, 320, 559, 575, 577, 
578 ; his view about the difference of 
the BSskala from the Sakala Sakha, 
p. 300. 

SySmala, ( BhaUa), poet, p. 407. 

Srikaptha or Sitikaijtha, his Tarka- 
prakSsa =* com. on Ny3yasiddhSnta- 
manjari, p. 29 ; S. a KapSlika, p. 218. 

Srlkara ( Dh.S. writer ), p. 141, 175. 

Srikrsna-Ny5yavagisabhattScSrya, his 
com. on Ny3yasiddh3nta Manjarl, 
p. 29; S. (Dh.S. writer); his TarkSlaih- 
k3ra, p. 141. 

Srl$httkkuraiya, poet, p. 407. 

Sridatta ( Jain ) p. 272. 

Sridhara, his Smrtyarthsara, p. 107 , r 
172, 175 ; his com, on Bhdgavata ; his 
view that the rules about inter* 1 
course are only permissive, p. 550f; 
his view about the permissive nature 
of the rules about intercourse, p. 552. 
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SrldharasvSmin, his oora. on Bhftgavata, 

, p. 582, 

ShridharSoarya, Jyo. p. 38; hisSmrytar- 
thasSra, p. 136f; quoted by Heraadri, 
p. 137. 

drlnStha, his Grahaointamani ( Jyo. ) 
p. 34, 

Srinivasa ( NimbSrka sohool), p. 27. 

Sripati, his JyotiratnamSlS, with a 
com. by MakSdeva, son of Luqiga, 
bis ancestry; S. different from S. of 
JStakapaddhati, p. 36; Sripatl’s (Jyo. 
W. ) Paddhati, p. 33, computations 
according to it by SOrya, p. 39; S. 

p. 216. 

SriparShkusanatha, p. 187, 

Sripaia, a Jain writer, p. 273. 

SripSlakaviraja, poet, p. 407. 

Sribbogavarman, poet, p. 407* 

Srivanka, ( Papdita ) poet, p. 156. 

Sri4aihkaragapaka, poet, p. 407. 

Sriharsa, poet, his Naisadhiya, p. 157, 
175, 324, 326, 329, 333; his verses 
quoted, p. 407; (II) Sriharsa, author 
of Khapdana, his verses quoted, 
p. 408 ; ( III). Sriharsaparulita, his 
verses quoted, p. 409. 

Srutakirtitraividya, author of Raghava- 
PSpcJaviya, p. 318; perhaps the same 
as Dhanarfijaya, p. 319. 

Srutadhara, p. 321; poet, p. 409. 

Srutadhararama, poet, p. 409. 

SrutasSgara, his TattvSrtbatika, 
p. 252nl; author of a Jain ritualistic 
work, his date, p. 269f. 

Sapmasika, poet, p. 324f., 326. 

♦ 

Sakalaklrti, his Tattvarthasara, 
p. 240 nnl&2; his history, p. 250 
his date, p. 251; a Jain Head Priest 
and writer, p, 262, 282, 284. 

Sakalacandra, a Jain Head Priest, 

p. 282. 

Saifakarsanak5pdaiya bh5syak5ra, 

p. 103. 

Saihksepa-Sariraka, with com. by 
Ramatlrtha; his date, SarvajniStman, 
pupil of Sure£var5carya, p. 14. 


SatySsadha, p. 104, 307 ; S. Eirapya* 
kesin, p. 104, 1X6, 

SadS^iva, poet, p. 324, 325. 

Sanatana, p. 175. 

SaptanStha, a MSrgapravartaka, p.?18. 

Sabhyakapth3bharana, poet, p. 325. 

Samantabhadra, (Jain), p. 245, 272, 
280, 282. 

Samaras! ihh a, his TajikasSra, p, 38. 

SarvajfianSrSyana, p. 146. 

Sarvajfiavasudeva, poet, p. 409. 

SarvadSsa, poet, p. 324, 409, 

garvadhara, p. 172,175, 

Sarvananda, p. 172, 175. 

Sahasraklrfci, a Jain High Priest, p,281. 

SSdikhySyana, p. 101. 

SSmagSh, p. 307. 

SEyapa, his com. on BaudUSyana- 
sutra, Dar£apnrnam3sa, p. 99; S„ 
p, 465, 508. 

Sarvabhauma, poet, p. 324. 

SShasahka, p, 173, 175. 

Sirhhadatta, poet, p* 324. 

Sirfihanandin, a Jain High Priest, p.270. 

Siddhacakravartijayasiihhadeva, poet, 
p. 409. 

Siddhasena-DivSkara, his Sammati- 
tarkatIkS,p.66; com. on it by Abhaya* 
deva/ibid; S„ Jain, p. 245, 272. 

SiddhEntin, ritual writer, p. 103; author 
of A4valSyana-Sutra BhSsya, p. 108; 
S., his BhEsya, p. 571&n. 

SiddhSrthacSrya, a DasaptlrvadhSrin, 
p. 284. 

Sihalapati, see Kuntalapati above, 
p, 378. 

SItkSraratna, poet, p. 410. 

Simarhdhara, a Jain High Priest, p.282. 

Siradeva’s ParibhEsSs, p. 164. 

Sudharma, Jain Tirfchariikara Gana- 
dhara, Kevalin, p. 269, 271, 272, 281, 
284. 

SudharmScarya, ( Jain ), p. 279. 

Subandhu, p. 87, 369; his verses quoted, 
p. 410. 

Subha^a, a poet contemporary of Some- 
svara (Kirtikau.), p. 92. 

SubhadrS, a poetess, p. 363, 371. 

Subhadr5cSrya, Jain, p. 285, 

SubhUti, p. 173,175. 
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$umj^igar?i> bis Lives of Jain High 
Prfests ; S.’s life, p. 50, 51. 

Sumanta, p. 320. 

Surinanda, poet, p. 363, 370. 

SujMvarScSrya, pupil of SamkarS- 
6Srya, p. 13; his VSrtikas, ibid. 

SiftVarnabandha ( of Tarala ), p. 370. , 

pis rut a, P. 177, 215, 216, 344 ; his view 

/ about full development of men and 
women, p. 553nn.. 554; his verses 
quoted, p. 553f., 555. 

Su&rutScHrya, p. 216. 

SiTtrakSra, p. 307. 

SvTravarman, poet, p. 156, 411. 

SiTrya, his TapkSlarhkitre and other 
works, p 38f.; his KSvy3?taka.Bodha- 
sudhSkara; a gloss on XnlSvat! by 
S„ bis work TSjika, p. 39. 

Sodhala, his com. on the BhSskarS- 
clrya’s Karanakutnhala, p. 33. 

SomakavT, poet, p. 41>. 

Somadeva,- his KathSsaritsEgara, 

( Jain). p. 104, 245; author of 
Tasastilaka; his date, p.434. 

Somanandin, p. 173,175. 

SomaprabhScBrya, his verses quoted, 
p, 411. 

SomUnanda, promulgator of Bratya- 
bhiiiiri School of KUsmir Saivism, | 
p. 201. 

Somila, poet,p. 360, 364, 368; verses 
of S. and KSmila, quoted, p.399. 

Some6vara, his Kirtikaumudi, p. 38, 46, 
330; its account of the invasion by 
Sihghana against LavanaprasSda, 
p. 46 ; his R5maj5ataka,P. 87 ; history 
of his family, p. 90f.; S.bhatta, p. 326, 
411. 

Somesvaradeva, ( author of KSma- 
6ataka) Purohita of Gttrjaresvara = 
S., author of Kirtikaumudi, p. 10, 
158. 

Starribbadeva, a Jain, p. 248. 

Smarapuhgava, poet, p. 324, 

SmftrfcabhattSc&rya, p. 141. 

SvSmin, p. 173, 175 ; (Bhatta]-sv3min, 
p. 411. 


Hattaoandra, p. 173, 175. 

Haducandra, p. 174. 

Haniimat, poet, p. 324 ; his yerses 
quoted, p. 412; 

Hara, poet, p, 157. 

Haraga^a, poet, p, 412. 

Haragupta, poet, p. 157. 

Haradatta, p. 146, 150.* 

Haradeva, a Jain, p. 248. 

Hari, as another name of BhSskara, 
author of Paribh5sSbh5skara, PadyS- 
mptataraiigipi and com. of Vjrttarat- 
nilkara, p. 325. 

Haricandra, his com. on Caraka, p. 215. 

Haridiksita, the grandson of Bhattoji, 
p. 147.’ 

HarinSrSyapamisra, poet, p. 324. 

Haribhatta, poet, p. 157,164, 325, 412. 

Haribhadra, his Samaradityacarita; 
its abridgement by PradyumnScSrya, 
p. 67. 

HaribhadrasUri, son of Yakini, his 
date, p. 80. 

Haricandra, a MSrgftpr Avar taka, 

p. 218. 

Harihara, his BhSsya on PSraskara- 
Grhya-Stltra, p. 5,92,157f., 326, 329» 
412; H., author of Dharma SSstra 
digest, p. 139, 142. 

Hariharabhat^a, poet, p. 324. 

Harsa, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Harsakirti, Sarasvata DliStupSth a 
with com. by, p. 48; H.’s history, ibid. 

Harsadatta, a poet, p. 156. 

Hal5yudha,his Kaviguhya or a Kavira- 
hasya, p. 70; H. designated as Sada- 
bhidhananidhSna, p. 71; H. of 
Kavirahasya same as H. of Abhidhft- 
naratnamSlS, ibid; H. com. of K3ty5* 
yana-Sraddha-Sutra, ‘ p. 97; H. 
p. 141, 142, 175; his verses quoted, 
p. 412. 

HSrita, ( Medicine ), p. 215, 216, 320. 

Hirapyake&n, p.113, 114; many KSmya 
Is$is laid down by him, p. 117; H. 
on age of marriage, p. 506; protesting 
against early marriages, p. 513; his 
GrhyasGtra quoted, p. 539 ; H. p. 463, 
541, 542, 544. 

Hemaklrti, a Jain teacher, p. ?83. 
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Hemaoandra, his RSmSyapn, ( Jain ) 
p. 54 ; his BhSpd^ra at Patan in 
charge of SavarUpaoandra, p. 59 ; the 
eighth chapter of his SabdSnu^Ssana 
=* Prakrit gr. p. 64, 92, 342. 

HemaoSrya ( Hemacandra ), date of 
his Sari-hood, p# 80. 

Hemadri, p. 42, 101,146, 150, 320 ; his 
PrnSasti of king MahSdova (YSdftya) 


p. 139; hi'* SrSddhaprakarapa, p.137, 
139 ; author of CaturvargaeintSmani, 
p.214f.; Hema T .dn*s date, p. 4351; his 
Parisisfa, p. 142. 

HemarSja, Hindi oommentator of Pra- 
vacanasara; his date, p. 524, 

HorSmakaranda (Jyo,); its author 
Gup^rka, p, 36, 
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Arfibas » pollution, p, 121, 

Agni, p. 445. 

Agnimukha or Ajyatantra, rite for the 
Atharvavedins, p. 151. 

Agnistoma sacrifice, a form of Jyo- 
tistoma, p. 126,1301,132. 

Agnldhara, p. lllf. 

Agnisomiya Pasu, an animal sacrifice, 
p. 126, 129. 

Aghamarsana, p. 314. 

Aghatin Karmans, p. 234n. 

Atigas, Parvas, Jain, lost, p. 269. 

Ahgayaga ( as part of an animal sacri- | 
fioe), p. 113,128. 

Acela,nudity (Jain), p. 236f. 

AochavSka priest, p. 127,130, 131. 

Aja-Paficaudana rite, prescribed for a 
remarried woman and her second 
husband, p. 467, 508. 

Ajas, p. 429&nl. 

Ajlva Dravya, explained five fold, 

( Jain Phi.), p. 232, 251, 262. 

Apuvratas, five, described ; same as 
Mahavratas, p. 2641 

AtithisamvibhSga, a Jain SiksSvrata, 

p. 266. 

AtirStra, a form of Jyotisjoma sacri¬ 
fice, p. 126; A, Sacrifice described, 

P. 131, 


Atiriktoktha-Sastra, p* 131. 

Atlndriyasukha =* Happiness of the 
Kevalin kind of soul in Jainism, 
explained, p. 2291 

Atyagnistoma, a form of Jyotistoma, 
p. 126 ; its difference from Agnistorna, 
p. 130. 

AdantadhSvana, ( Jain), p. 237. 

Aditi, the illimitable mother of all the 
gods, p. 610. 

Adharrna, unrighteousness, aoetana, 
(Jain Phi.), p. 232; its peculiar 
property, p. 233. 

AdhySpakas (Jain) as Paramestins, 
p. 225. 

Adhvaryu, p. 1111; A. priest, his duties 
performed by Yajus, exact meaning 
of this, p. 120. 

AnagnikS ~ mature girl, p. 506; A. 
girl defined, p, 539. 

Anarthavirati, a Jain Gunavrata,p.265. 

Ana^ana, ( Jain ), p. 268. 

AnStman, ( RSmSnujlya), p. 188. 

AnitySnupreksS, p. 262. 

AnupreksS = thinking, meditation, 

p. 262. 

Anubandbyapasu, animal saorifioe to 
MitrSvarupa, p. 129. 

Anuraanavirata SrSvaka, p. 268, 
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Anuloma marriages, p. 473; 483. 

Anuv&kySs, their meanuvg, p. 117 ; A. 
of certain 1st is quoted, pp. 117-119 ; 
their relation to Vhe Vedio Mantras 
discussed, p, 1.19; A. of the Naksatra- 
sattra, p. A$3 ; A., p. 124. 

AntarStman (Jain) described, p. 257. 

AntarSya, obstruction to knowledge, 
( Jain ), p. 226. 

Antaryamin manifestation of Isvara 
( aoo. to Ramanuja), its two forms, 
p. 185. 

AnyatvSnupreksB, p. 263, 

Anvarambkaniya, Introductory Isti, 
described, p. 111. 

Ap, p. 221. 

ApadhySna, finding fault in others 
( Jain), p. 265. 

Apabhradiia, its Vernacular form, 
p. 342; A. as given by Homacandra 
in Vikraraorva^iya, ibid ; date of its 
origin, p. 343. 

Apara, mode of Tantric worship « 
CakrapujS, p. 222. 

ApSdyanuvittayah = live gates of 
heaven, p. 125; their deities, ibid. 

ApUrvavidhi, p. 551n. 

AptorySma sacrifice described, p. 131; 
its difference from Atirdtra, ibid; 
A., p. 132. 

Abhijit (Naksatra j, p. 122. 

Abhidheya = Conventional sense, p.329. 

Abhlras, p. 474, 475. 

AbhyanujnSna = Permission, p. 551n. 

Amurta qualities ( Jain), p. 233. 

AyanSihsas = degrees of equinoctical 
precession according to different 
authors, p. 208 ; present Hindu 
practice and position, p. 209. 

Area, Manifestations of Isvara, = idols, 
p. 185. - 

Artha, as Puru§artha, (R5m. S.), p.186. 

Arhats, (Jain), p. 225; as Paramestins; 
A., p. 240. 

Aloka, Pure vacuity, (Jain Phi.), p-228; 
A., AkSsa, p. 233. 

Avagrahm, as a stage in sensation, 
(Jain Phi,),p. 228; explained, p. 228n.; 


A. a stage in sensational knowledge, 
p. 252. 

AvadhijnSna limited or conditioned 
knowledge ( Jain ), p. 252 ; explained, 
p. 252n. 

Avabhrta ( ceremony), p. 128f. 

Avamodarya (Jain ), p. 268. 

AvSya, as a stage in sensation, ex¬ 
plained ( Jain Phi.), p. 228n. 

AvidyS, defined ; different views about 
it, p. 181f.; A., p. 244. 

Avyanga, the saored thread of the 
Magas, p. 635. 

A^arapSnupreksS, p. 262f. 

AsuoitvSnupreksS, p. 263. 

Asubha Soul, full of demerit (Jain), 
p. 226. 

Asubhopayoga, =*' Realisation of the 
sinful (Jain Phi.), p. 230. 

AsvagandhS, a plant, p. 571n. 

AsatkSrya, doctrine of Vai4esikas ex¬ 
plained, p. 243. 

AstikSyas (5) explained, p. 245&n.; A. 
why so called, p. 255n. 

Asteya, a Jain Mahavrata, p. 236nl.. 

AsnSna, not bathing ( Jain), p. 237. 

Ah, or Aha = Ah am = “ I ” ( Tantric), 

p. 221. 

AhaihkSra, p. 221. 

Ahirhs5, a Mahavrata (Jain), p. 236nl. 

Ahina, or Abargana, Soma Sacrifices, 
p. 132. 

AkSsa, p. 182, 221; A. ( space ) aoetana 
according to Jain Philosophy, p. 232; 
its divisions, p. 232f.; its peculiar 
property, p. 233 ; A. as an Astikaya, 
p. 255. 

Akiriioanya, a Jain MahSvrata, p.236nl, 
268. 

Agamas, Jain, necessity for Sramaqa 
to know them, p. 239. 

Agas transgression, p. 121. 

AgnimSruta Sastra, p. 130, 

Agneyakratu, p, 127. 

Agneyl DhSrapa, p. 258f. 

Agrayana Is$is ( 3 or 1), p. 112. 
j AcSryas, 84, consecrated under a Vat a 
tree, p. 80; A. %s title of ritual 
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writers, p. 109 ; A., p- 279 ; A.=Stlris 
( Jain ), p. 285. 

AcSryabhimanayoga ( acc. to R3m5- 
nuja ), p. 185, explained, p, 186. 

Ajyaiastra, p. 127, 130. 

Anavl DiksS, ( Tantric ), p. 222. 

Atithya-Is$i, p. 126. 

Atman, ( R5m5nujiya), p. 188; A, co¬ 
extensive with knowledge (Jain Phi¬ 
losophy ), p. 228 ; its Subha and 
Asubha conditions, p. 234 ; A., of 
three kinds ( Jain >, p. 257. 

Atmanepada and Parasmaipada, dis¬ 
tinction between them, p. 416. 

AdSnaniksepanSsamiti, explained (Jain 
Phi.), pi 236n2. 

AdityagrahaySga, p. 128. 

AdyanandS Skandhaka, a Prakrit 
metre, p. 337. 

An3p5naprapa, (Jain Phil.), p. 233. 

Antarya Karman, ( Jain Phi.) explain¬ 
ed, p. 227n. 

Apastamblyas, mostly found in Tailah- 
gapa, p. 152. 

Apta, defined, p. 246. 

Ayuska Karman, explainedJJain) p.234. 

AyuJiprSpa ( Jain Phi.), p. 233. 

Arjava ( Jain ), p. 268 . 

ArtaraudradhySna, p. 257f. 

ArbhavapavamSna, p. 128. 

Aryas or Aryans, enterd India, resisted 
by Dasyus, their gods Indra and Agni, 
their tribes, their grades, grades 
turned into castes, four classes, these 
referred to intheRgveda, pp.445-446; 
A. p.448, 449, 45l! 452, 453,454,463, 
165, 466, 472. 

Alocana, confession of a sin to a Guru 
( Jain Phi.), p. 231n; A.- confession 
of a break of observance, ( Jain 
Philosophy ), p. 238, 246. 

Avasyaka observances, six, ( Jain) 
p. 236&n3, 246. 

Asrvanupreksa, p. 263. 

Asvinakratu, p. 127. 

A6vina6astra, p. 331. 

Asrava. ( Jain Phi. ); p. 240 ; its work¬ 
ing explained, p. 240n3 ; A. = move- 


fit 

[ meat of the soul corresponding to 
movement of the mind etc. through 
which Karman passes from Pudgala 
to soul, ibid; A. p.251* 264; A.= 
flowing in of Karman, p. 276. 

Indra, p. 445; I. found in the phenomena 
; of Nature, p. 610. 

IndrSgnl, an animal sacrifice to them, 

! p. 113 ; when to be performed, ibid. 

Indriyaprilpa, fivefold (Jain Phi.), 

I p. 233. 

| Indriyarodha, ( Jain ), p. 236. 
j IrySpatha = walking, p. 237n. 
i IrySsamiti, explained, (Jain), p, 236n2. 

; I?$i = a complete sacrificial perfor- 
. manoe to different deities, p. HOf; I. 
performed in full and nowmoou days; 
types of other Istis described, p. 111. 

Isvara, defined according to Samkara, 
p. 181f.; according to R3m3nuja, 
p. 184f.; !. p. 221. 

IhS, a stage in sensational perception, 
explained ( Jain Phi.), p. 228n, 252. 

Ukfchya, ( a form of Jyoti$toma sacri- 
l fioe ), p. 126,133f. 

Uttaraa KsamS, ( Jain ) t p, 263. 

UtfcamaMardava (Jain,) p. 268. 

Uttamarthika Pratikramana (Jain Fh.) 
explained, p. 237n. 

Uttaravedi, p. 126. 

; Utpata-vina^a-dhrauvya, p. 231. 

Udaya, effect of Karman ( Jain ), p.255 

Udayanlya =* the concluding Igfci of 
the Agnistoma, p. 122. 

Udava9anlya ( Isti ), p. 129. 

Udica Brahmapas, p. 453. 

ITdgatr priest, p. 132. 

Udgatha, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Uddist3h3ravirata SrSvaka, p. 268. 
j Unmesa, a part, p. 328. 

| Upanayana ceremony, p. 464, 475, 
j ITpanisads ( generally’) as one of the 
three Prasthanas, p. 22 ; their group¬ 
ing not arbitrary, p. 96 ; U. passages 
showing the Ksatriya origin of reli¬ 
gious' truth p. 192. 
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Upayoga development of the JIva, 
(Jain ) t p. 251. 

Upayogasuddhi, purification of one’s 
nature ( Jain ), p. 236. 

Upasad ceremony, a sort of I*s$i, p. 126. 
Upasarhpadya ~ dependence ( Jain ) f 
p. 225. 

Upastha, p. 221. 

UpasfchSna ceremony, p. 127. 
UpSkarapa =5SrSvanI ceremony, p. 296, 
300 ; Sfftras on U. p. 301; U. obla¬ 
tions, p. 305. 

(JpadSna, different views about its 
nature in the SSihkara school itself, 
P. 181. 

IJpSdeya ( Rama, system ), its means, 
p. 188. 

UpBdhi ( VedSnta ), p. 182. 

Upayas = ways ( five ) to God accord¬ 
ing to RamSnuja, p. 185f, 188. 
Upayavirodhin, ( R3m. S. ) explained, 

p. 186. 

U*p3sraya(Jaiu), halting place provided 
with a library, p. 58. 

Usas found in the phenomena of nature, 
p. 610. 

Rks repeated in rites occurring or not 
occurring in the Rgveda, p. 119• 
Rks =n verses generally, and not of 
Rgveda only, p, 120. 

Rgvedins, difference between present 
day R.s and persons belonging to 
other Vedas, p. 139f. 

Rtupatra, p. 127. 

Btuyff jyBs, p. 127. 

Rais ( RSmSnuja system ), p. 188. 

Ekabhukta, ( Jain) p. 237. 
EkadasahgadhSrins, p.284; their names, 
p. 285. 

EkatvSnupreksS, p. 263. 

Enas =s sin, p. 121. 

EvaySmarutstEkta, p. 131. 

E?aoasamiti, explained ( Jain Phi.), 
P. 236n2. 

AikSgrya, singleness of devotion,p.240. 
Aikahika ( Soma ) sacrifices, p, 132. 


Aindra PurotJSsa, p. 127, 128. 

Aisvarya, as an attribute in R&ra. 
system, p. 185. 

Otaraha ( AuttarSba ), occurring in a 
Nasik inscription, p. 628. 

Orh, its mystic composition aco. to 
Jainism, p. 260. 

Audayika BhSva of 21 kinds, p, 261; 
explained, p. 262. 

Aupanisada or VedSnta system in Bha- 
vabhffti’s works different from Sam- 
karBcarya’s, p. 424&n2. 

Aupanisadas, ( school of thought ) 
p. 194; their different schools, ibid. 
Aupanisada element, present in Ka£mir 
Saiva schools, p. 205. 

Aupasamika Bhava, of two kinds, ex¬ 
plained, p. 261. 

Au^asyakratu, p. 127. 

Kama la, its corruption Kamvala, or 
Kanivar, p. 216, 

Karagas and SiddhBnta, difference in 
their methods, p. 33, 

Karambha, p. 127, 

Karman, (Jain Phi.), p. 229, 240n3, 
478; Karman, JTva and Pudgala, 
their mutual operation explained, 
p. 233f.; eight K.s explained, p. 234n. 
KarmamSrga, p. 194. 

Karmayoga ( aoc. to RBmSnuja) =» 
Vedic andSmBrta religion and Yoga 
practices, p. 185. 

Karhada, p. 483. 

KalS, p. 221; K. (Tantrio), its formation 
explained, p. 220 

Kali and 85ka eras, difference in 
years between them, p. 208. 

Kaliyuga era, p. 133; K. not begun, 
p. 212. 

KalisarhdbyS, the present period, 

p. 212. 

Kalpa, ss a fabulous period of an 
extremely long duration, p. 33. 

Kavasa Ailffsa, p. 472. 

Kavis (Jain) =* later writers of repute, 

P 280 . 
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KasSya = love and hatred or likes 
and dislikes, (Jain Phi.), p. 238f.; 
its constituents, p. 240&n2; K., 
p. 240n3, 243. 

KEnlna ( Son), his position in ancient 
law, p. 531. 

Kama as PurusSrtha (Ramanuja sys¬ 
tem), p. 186; K. '= Bindu ( Tantric ) 
identified with the Sun, p. 220. 
Kamakala, ( Tantric ), its formation 
explained, p. 220 ; the highest deity; 
other names of KSmakaia, ibid. 
Kamakalavidya, p. 221. 

Kamya rites, explained, p, 115; K. acts, 
p. 573. 

KSyaklesa, Jain, p. 268. 

KSyagupti, Jain Phi., p. 240nl. 
Kayastha Prabhus, p. 482. 

Kayotsarga, an Ava^yaka Jain per¬ 
formance, explained ; the posture of 
the body in it, p. 237n ; K„ p. 240nl, 
266, 268. 

Karpaya (?) Gotra, p. 9. 

Kala, Jain, p. 221, 263 ; K. (time) 
acetana, (Jain Phi.), p. 232; its 
peculiar property, p. 233; K. does 
not spread over space and therefore 
it is not an AstikSya, p. 255n. 
KalasSmSyika, a Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n, 

KSsyapa Gotra, p. 423. 

Kupcja =* an altar, p. J49. 

Ku^uJalikS, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 
Kunwar = Kamala, p. 216. 

Kumbhlnasa, p. 461. 

Kuru, p. 471. 

Ku6ika’s son, p. 472. 

Kusila, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 
Kusanas, p. 619, 635, 

KrttikS, first lunar mansion, p. 123 ; 

its historical significance, p. 123f. 
KrtyS, evil spirit, p. 90. 

Ketu (the Moon’s Node ), p. 121, 431. 
Kevala Jivas, acc, to RSmKnuja, p. 184. 
Kevalin, (Jain Pbi.), explained, p. 227f.; 
K.s three, their names, p. 284 ; K.s 
p. 256, 280, 285. 

KeSSnta ceremony laid down by PSras- 
kara, p. 147* 
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Kairakarya ( acc. to Ramanuja), p.184. 

Kaivalya, as PurusSrtha ( RSm. S.), 
explained, p. 186. 

Krama-P5$ha, p. 94f. 

Ksatra, p. 471. 

Ksatriya, p. 446, 449, 450, 454, 464, 471, 

472, 473, 478. 

KsSyika JnSna in Jain Phi., exp*?lned, 
p, 229. 

Ksilyika BhSva of nine kinds, ex¬ 
plained, p. 261. 

Ksitisayana, Jain, p. 237. 

KsetrasamSyika, Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

Khuras5na(pa) = KhurasSna, p. 336. 

Gagan3hgana, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 

Gapadharas, ( Jain ) as Parames$ins, 
p. 225, 279. 

Gandha, p. 221. 

GandhapS, a Prakrit metre, p. 339. 

Garbhalabhana, a part of GarbhS- 
dhana, p. 547f ;=°lambh° p. 569n. 
Garbhalambhana =» Garbh5dhana,p.570f; 
different practices in the matter, 
p. 571. 

Garbhadhana ceremony, p. 542, 
pp.544-583 ( passim ); texts regard¬ 
ing performance of Garbhadhana, 
p. 545f.; G. = conception ceremony, 
indispensable before having inter¬ 
course, p, 546f.; G. ceremony, its two 
parts, the time when they are 
performed, p. 547; G. ceremony 
not necessarily prescribed at the 
first monthly course, but left to 
one’s option, p. 552; G. an essential 
part of the Hindu religion? p. 559; 

G. more than an ordinary ceremony ? 
p. 560; not performed in Gujarath ; 

| not performed by good many ortho¬ 
dox people ; a ludicrously light 
penance for its omission, p. 5601; 

G. or Garbhalambhana and PrSjS- 
patya, two different ceremonies, 
p. 563; no text to support the view 
that it should be performed on the 


occasion of the first ^tu, p. 564. 
90 J R. G, Bhandarkar’s works, Vol, II, J 
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the present day practice in the 
matter only local and of recent 
growth, p. 568 ; the only text enjoin¬ 
ing it on the occasion of the first 
course, a spurious one, p. 568; G. 
not prescribed by Asvalayana and 
need not be performed, p. 576; G. 
without the PrSjapatya Homa, p.577; 
the S5stra in the matter does not 
declare that it must be performed 
necessarily on the occasion of the 
first course, p. 579 ; time of G. cere- j 
mony, pp. 586-7. 

Garhapa, condemning a sin in the pre¬ 
sence of a Guru, Jain Phi., p, 237n. 
GavSmayana sacrifice in which the 
Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day, p. 132. 

Gath ini, a Prakrit metre, p.335. 

GSbu, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Gupas, Jain Phi, p. 230; G. inseparable 
from Dravya, its “ breadth ”, Jain, 
p. 2301 

GupaparySya = Modifications of quali¬ 
ties, of two kinds, p. 231. 

Gupavratas, Jain, three, p. 264; de¬ 
scribed, p. 265. 

Gupasth3nas, stages of development of 
the soul, p. 257. 

Guptis, three, Jainistio, =* protection, 
of the soul from hatred etc., p.240&nl, 
245, 251. 

Gfirjaras, p. 474, 475. 

Grhastha, Jain, bis duties the same as 
those of the Subhopayogin SrSvaka, 
p. 241. 

Gotras, different for different Sutras, 
p. 104. 

Gotrika Karman, explained, Jain Phi., 
p. 234n. 

GolShivai, Prakrit for Gauijadhipati, 
p. 339* 

Gau<}as, p. 150. 

Gautama, p. 502. 

Graha =* wooden cup (of Soma), p.127. 
Grahamakha, ( rite), p. 121. 

GrSvastut, a priest, p. 128. 

Ghana-PStlia, p. 941 
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GhSti Karmans, explained, Jain Phi., 
p. 227&nl, 234n. 

GhrSpa, p. 221. 

CakrapnjS = Apara mode of Tantric 
worship, explained, p. 2221 
Cakrins, Jains, p. 255. 

CandasvSmin, a god,p. 340. 
Caturviriisatistava, an Ava^yaka Jain 
observance; its six kinds, p. 237n. 
Cap<Jalas, their d egraded condition 
same as now, p. 450; C., p. 451, 473, 
477. 

CaturmSsySni, 4 Is^is, described, ex¬ 
tending originally over a year, p,113f; 
its twelve days and five days 
performance, later phases, p. 114; 
performed in one single day, p. 1141 
CSritra =* right conduct, Jain, its two 
kinds; YitarSga and SarSga, p. 225 ; 
C. of thirteen kinds, p. 235 ; G. moral 
discipline, p. 245 ; C. or Sarayak C. 
p. 246. 

CSritracSra, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

CitpSvana, p. 483. 

CidacidvisistSdvaitaih Brahma(n), p.188 
CinmStra — Absolute thought, p. 181, 
182. 

Ja$a-Pa$ha, p, 941 

Jinamati, a Jaina Saint, fabulous? 

p. 309. 

JihvS, p. 223. 

JTva, explained, SSmkara Vedanta, 
different views about its nature in 
the Samkara school itself; p. 1811; 
J. of five kinds according to Rama¬ 
nuja, p. 184; J. dravya, explained, 
(Jain Phi.), p. 232; J. its four kinds of 
PrSpa, p. 233; J. or Atman, its pecu¬ 
liar property, ibid; J.(S. Jain), p. 251; 
its nature explained ibid; J. as an 
Astikaya, p. 255n. 

Jnana as an attribute in Ramanuja S., 
p. 185; J., (Jain), p. 225, 245, 246; its 
nature, p. 229 ; J. in Jain Philosophy 
explained, p. 230. 

Jnanamarga, p. 194, 
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Trida^a « God = 33, the traditional 


Jfianayoga, aoo. to Ramanuja, concen¬ 
tration on NSrayapa or VSsudeva 
Vyftha. p. 185; 

JfiSnScSra, Jain course of oonduct, 
p. 276. 

JfiSnSvarapIya Karman, Jain, p. 227n. 
Jyotisa, its study pursued by a family 
for four generations, p. 214. 

Jyotist<ma&» its seven kinds, p. 90; J. as 
general name of Soma sacrifices, its 
different modes, p. 125f, 126. 

Tanka, a gold coin, p. 74. 

t 

Taccharhyor8vrnimahe, p. 296, 298, 301; 

repeated by SBkalas daily, p« 304. 
Tatrabhagavat ~ a certain ( form of 
the ) Supreme Deity, p. 189. 
TanmStrani (5), p. 222. 

Tapas (Jain) of twelve kinds, P. 235 ; 
T. external and internal, p. 246, 269 ; 
T. * bodily mortification and puri¬ 
fication and purificatory exercise, 
its twelve kinds, p. 268f. 

Tapa-3efira, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

Tamas ( $5m. ), p. 182. 

Tarkaifostras, six, Jain, p. 247. 

TSjika = Judicial Astrology adopted 
by Hindu writers from the 13th 
century, p. 38, 39. 

TSntrika philosophy identified with 
Upanisad Philo., p 219; T. system, 
its 36principles, p.220; T. principles, 
their enumerations, peculiar to it 
and borrowed from other systems, 
p. 221f. 

TSmrasSsana, Royal deed of Grant 
inscribed on copper, p. 44, 
Tlrtharfikaras, Jain, p. 224f.; raised 
to divine honours, p. 286. 

Tptlya Savana, p. 128f. 

Tejas, as an attribute in RSm. System, 
p. 185, 221. 

Taittirlya Sakha; T. Brahmans in large 
number in Berar, p. 423; 

Tailika Srepi, p. 454, 475, 
Tyaktarambha SrSvaka, p. 267. 

TySga, Jain renunciation, p. 268. 


number of Gods, p. 306. 

Tripurasundarl, Tantric, p. 220, 221; 

T. called Aharhta (egoism), ibid; T. 
highest deity aooording to Tantra 
system, p. 222. 

Tryambaka, Isti, a part of Sakamedha, 
p. 115. 

Tvao, p. 221. 

Thracians, practice of burning widows, 
prevailing among them, p. 509. 

DaksipS= remuneration of the priests, 

p. 128. 

Dadhikrava, a deity, p. 115. 

| Dadhigharma, a ceremony, p. 128. 

Darcana, (Jain), faith, p. 245. 
Dar^anabhuta, Jain, p. 234. 
DarsanBcara, (Jain), course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

Dar6an8varapiya Karman, explained, 
Jain, p. 227n. 

DarsapUrnamasa, Isti, according to 
JLsvalSyana, p. Ill; according to the 
Atharvaveda, p. 112. 
Dasapilrvadharins, their names, p. 284. 
Dasyus or Dasas, their later signifi¬ 
cance* p. 445, 473 ; D. Varna, p. 471. 
Digvirati, a Jain Guijiavrata, p. 265. 
Didhisu, Vedic, its meaning, p. 508. 
Divah^yenayonuvittayah =5 first seven 
gates of heaven, p.125; their guardian 
deities, ibid. 

Diksaniya Isti, Diksa explained, p. 126. 
Diksa, Tantric, p. 222. 

Diksita, as title of ritual writers, p.109. 
Durmila, a Prakrit metre, p. 338. 
Durlabhanupreksa, Jain, p. 263. 

Dussruti. Jain, explained, = reading 
false Sastras, p. 265. 

Drsya KBvya, p. 428. 

Devanaksatras, p. 122. 

DevBpi, p. 471. 

Dev!, her worship in sensual form, 
p. 219 ; D. Cakras = mystic circles, 
Tantrika, p.22l; D. worshippers, t^eir 
different sects, p. 223. 

De^astha, p. 482. 
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Do^SvakSsika, a Jain SiksSvrata 
explained, p. 266. 

Pe£ikas » Teachers, ( R5mS. System ), 

p. 188. 

Daivajfias, p. 482, 483. 

Dyaus, found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

DravidScaryas, p. 135. 

Dravya, Jain Phi., p. 230, 263; its 
nature, p. 231; its speoies and pro¬ 
perties, p. 232f.; I). as substratum of 
qualities not recognised by Vedanta 
and Samkhya ; different views about 
it, p. 243. 

DravyaparySya, in Jain Phi. explained, 
p. 231.; its two-fold nature, ibid. 
DravyasSmSyika, Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

DravySrtbikanaya,Jain Phi,, explained, 
p. 231f.; 262. 

.DvSda^avSrsikasattra, p. 134. 
DvSdasSha Sacrifioe, p. 132. 

Pvypca, = pair of verses, p. 302. 

Dharma, as Purusartha according to 
RSmSnuja, p. 186; D. defined, Jain, 
p. 225; D. - right conduct, acetana, 
Jain Phi., p. 232; its peculiar pro¬ 
perty, p. 233; D. as an AstikSya, 
p. 255n. 

DharmadhySna, p. 258. 
DharmSnupreksS, p. 264. 

DhSnSs, fried grains of barley, p. 127. 
DhSyySs, detached verses, p. 128. 
DbSranS, as a stage in sensation 
explained, Jain Phi., p. 228n,; D.s, 5, 
Jain, p. 258f. 

DbSlS, Prakrit = Vyflha, p. 338. 
Dhi§nyas =a its meaning explained, 
P. 127. 

DhySna, Jain, explained, p. 258, 268. 
DhyanabhavanS, explained, p. 261. 

Naksatra-Sattra, p. 122f.; described, 
ibid; its principal deities, ibid; its 
purposes, p. 123. 

Nagnika girl = one who has not arrived 
at puberty, p. 506; N. girl defined, 
p. 539; N. SajStS, reading discussed, 
p, 597. 
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Namuci, p. 461. 

Namo Brahmape, p. 305. 

NSda, female element, TSntrika,p.219f; 

N. identified with fire, p. 220. 
NSndisrSddha or Abhyudaya, p. 577. 
NSman, name, in Jain Phi., p* 233. 
NSmasamSyika observance, Jain Phi., 
explained, p. 236n3. 

NSmika Karman, explained, Jain, 
p. 234n. 

Nitya rites, explained, p. 115; N„ Jain 
duties, p. 246; N. acts, p. 573. 
Nitya-Jivas, aco. to RSmSnuja, p. 184. 
Nindana, repenting of a sin to oneself, 
Jain Phi., p. 237n. 

NipStabhaj Subordinate, p. 294. 
NimbSrka High-priests, their suc¬ 
cession List, p. 26. 

Niyati, p. 221. 

Niyantp, RSmSnujlya, p. 188. 

Niyama, Jain, explained, its consti¬ 
tuents, p. 245 ; N. = mandatory pre¬ 
cept, p. 557 ; its meaning, p. 573 ; its 
nature explained, p. 581f. 
Niyamavidhi, p. 551n. 

Nirficjhapasu, Isti, described; an animal 
sacrifice, its obligatory nature, 
p. 112f. 

Nirgranthas, their five classes, p. 261. 
Nirgrantha SrSvaka, p. 267. 

NirjarS, Jain, p. 251; its moaning 
explained, ibid; N., p. 264. 
NirjarSnupreksS. p. 263. 

NirvSpa, Jain, p. 225, 345. 

NirvSti, eternal bliss, Jain, p. 239. 
Nivids ar certain formulas, p. 128. 
Nive6a, its meaning acn. to Gram¬ 
marians, p. 302. 

Ni&virata SrSvaka, Jain, p. 267. 
NisSdas, p. 473. 

Niskevalya-^astra, p. 130. 

Netra, p. 221, 

Nes^r, priest, p. 130. 

Naimittika rites, explained, p. 115; 

N. rites, Jain, p. 246. 

NaiySyika, modern, works studied by 
him, p. 29. 

NySya, nature of modern com¬ 
mentaries on the literature of, p, 28f. 
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NyHya and Vaiseslka Systems, their 
development in Bengal, p. 27. 

Nyffnkhas explained, p. 131. 

PajjhatikB, a Prakrit metre, p. 339. 

Pafioapafioanakhab bhaksyah, inter¬ 
pretation of this rule, p. 551. 

Pafioavattis, p. 301. 

PadasthadhySna, p, 258, 260, 

Payasya, p. 127. 

Para manifestation of Isvara, ( Rama¬ 
nuja), p. 184; P* mode of Tantric 
worship, p, 222. 

Paramatman, Jain, explained, p. 257. 

Paramesfins, Jain, their five classes, 
p.225, 280; P. enumerated, p. 278. 

Parasvarnpavirodhin, Ram. System, 
explained, p. 186. 

Para, Tantric, p. 220. 

ParSpara, mode of Tantric worship, 

p. 222. 

ParipSma, Jain, p. 226. 

Parisamkhya, p. 573; its nature 
explained, p. 581f. 

Pari (Prati)sthapanasaraiti, explained, 

( Jain Phi.), p. 236n2. 

ParySya, a round of Sastras, p. 131 
P*=» development or modification, 
(Jain Phi.), “length” of a Dravya, 
p. 230f. 

ParySyarthikanaya, Jain Phi., ex¬ 
plained, p. 231f„ 262. 

Parvan =* a sacrificial rite or per¬ 
formance in theCaturmSsyani,p.ll3f. 

Pavanavega, a Demi-god, p. 309f. 

Pavitresti, described, its deities, 
p. 115. 

Pa^u Isti = animal sacrifices, p.llOf.; 
its parts, p. 113. 

Pahlavas, p. 535. 

PaficarStras, their sect mentioned by 
BSiia, p. 189; P. not refuted by 
BadarSyana according toRSmanuja’s 
view, p. 190. 

PanoSli RTti, p. 363, 367. 

Pathakamunis or UpSdhyayas, p. 279. 

PSpi, p. 221. 

PSndu, p. 466. 

PSda, p, 221. 
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PSpopade^a, Jain, p. 265. 

PSyu, p. 221. 

PSripSmika BhSva of three kinds, 
p. 261, explained, p. 262. 

PSrthivT DhSrap S, Jain, p. 258f. 

Pali, p. 447. 

PindasthadbySna, p. 258. 

Pitrye^ti, a part of S5kamedha, p. 115. 

Puifosavana ceremony, p. 578. 

Pundra. p. 453. 

Putrakamyesti doscribod, its principal 
deities, p. 116. 

Fudgala, Jain, p. 242, 263; P.= matter, 
Jain Phi., p. 23.1, 232 ; P„ its effects, 
p. 233f.; its development into eight- 
kinds of Karman, p. 234&n; P. as an 
AstikSya, p. 255n. 

Punarbhu, right of inheritance to her 
son allowed by some, p. 467. 

PunyShavScana, p. 577. 

Purapas, evidence of the, p. 625. 

Purusa, p. 221. 

Purusarthas, 5,acc. to Ramanuja system, 

p. 186. 

PurusSrthavirodhin, Ram. system, 
explained, p. 186. 

Purojrks, detached verses, p. 128. 

Purodasa, p. 128. 

PurodSsayaga, as part of an animal 
sacrifice, p. 113. 

Pulaka, a clan of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 

Pulinda, p. 311. 

PpthivI, p. 221; P. found in the pheno¬ 
mena of Naturo, p. 610. 

Ppfchu = boar, p. 311n. 

PSikka, Prakrit for Padati, p. 336, 

Potf, priest, p. 130. 

Paunarbkava, p, 467. 

Prakrit, p. 447. 

Prakpti of the SSrhkhyas, p. 189; P. 

( Tan.), p. 221; P., (SSmkhya), p. 242. 

Pratikramapa, an Ava^yaka, Jain 
observance, = expiation of different 
kinds of sin, its seven kinds, p, 237n., 

246. 

Pratiloma marriages, p. 483. 

Praty abhi jfiSs2stra, a branch of KS&nir 
MShe^vara, p. 198f; P. its promul¬ 
gators, p. 201. 

PratySkbySna, an Ava^yaka Jail} 
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Balaprapa = power of action, Jain Phi., 


observance, explained =* avoidance 
of sin, p. 237n. 

Prapattiyoga, aco. to RSmHnuja, p. 145*' 
explained, P. 185f.; = throwing one¬ 
self on mercy of God, p. 186. 

Prabhu. p, 483. 

PramftdaoaryS, .lain, explained, p. 265. 

Pravargya ceremony explained, p. 126. 

PrasthitaySjySs, p. 127, 128. 

PrSgvarh£a, part of sacrificial enclo¬ 
sure, p. 126. 

PrSjSpatya, a part of GarbliSdhSna, 
p. 547f.; P. and GarbhSdhana or 
Garbbalambhana, two different cere¬ 
monies, p. 568f.; may be performed 
on two different days, p. 569f.; P. a 
ceremony consequent on the attain¬ 
ment of puberty and not part of 
GarbbSdhSna. p. 577-8. 

Pr5pas, ten in all, Jain Phi,; living 
powers, p. 233. 

PrStah-savana, p. 127f., 129. 

PrSpapTya Isti, p. 126. 

PrSptivirodhin, RSm. Sys., explained, 

p. 186. 

PrSpty, RHm. System, p. 188. 

Prapya, R5m. System, p. 188. 

PrSya&ntta, Jain, of ten kinds, p. 268. 

Pr5tarnnuv3ka ceremony, p. 127. 

Prosadha, a Jain SiksSvrata; a fast 
day, p. 266 = Posaha = Pali Uposatha 
~Skr. (JpavasatUa, p. 266n; P.vrata- 
dhSrin, p. 267. 

Praiiga, a Sastra, sung by the Hoty, 
p, 127, 130. 

Phala or PurusSrtha, according to 
RamSnuja, p. 184, 186, 188, 

Baddha Jfvas, acc. to RarnSnuja, p.184. 

Bandha, fettered condition of a JIva, 
how produced according to Jain Phi., 
p. 234; fettered condition of the 
Soul, p. 243; different views held 
about it, p. 243f.; B., Jain, p. 251, 264. 

Bala, as an attribute in RSmanuja S., 
p. 185. 1 


p. 233. 

Bahiratman, Jain phi., explained, p.257 ^ 
263. 

BahispavaraSna-Stotra, p. 127. 

Bindu, Tantric, explained, p. 219f. ; B, 
compounded of Bindu and NSda, as 
understood in Tantric literature; 
B., ( original ? 1 identified with the 
moon, p.220. 

Buddha, p.477. 

Buddhi, p. 221. 

Bodha or Kevala-jnSna, highest know¬ 
ledge, Jain, p. 252. 

Brahma =* an occupation of priest*, 
p. 471. 

Brahman * essenoe of sacrificial wor¬ 
ship, p. F25 ; B. the only reality eto., 
p. 181; B. as the material cause of 
the world is the doctrine of VedSnta 
Sutras, p. 203f.; the debate on B. 
or the Universal essence in the 
ByhadSrapyaka Upanisad, p. 458, 
458; B. its primary and subsequent 
senses, p. 511. 

Brahmacarya, a Jain MahSvrata, 
p. 23bnl, 268 ; B., p. 464. 

BrahmacSripi, a chaste girl, having 
had no intercourse, p. 539n2. 

Brahmayajfia, p. 304. 

Brahma-VidyS, p, 450. 

Brahraavratin Sravaka, p. 267. 

BrShmapa or Brahman, p.112, 446, 449, 
450, 452, 454, 457, 464, 471, 472, 477, 
482,490; Maratha and Tailangapa 
Taittirlya B., p. 423. 

BrShmapScchamsin, priest, p. 130, 131. 

Bhaktiyoga, according to RSmanuja 
explained, p. 185. 

Bhagavat = highest Brahma(n), p. 192. 

Bhatta, as title of ritual writers, p.109. 

Bha$t5rikS, Tantric, p. 220. 

BhSgavatas, their sect mentioned by 
Bapa in his Harsacarita, p. 189 ; B.s 
and PancarStras two different sects, 
p. 189f. ; their views refuted by 
SaihkarSoSrya, p. 190 ; defended by 
Ramanuja, p. 190f, 
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BhSvas, spiritual conditions of a man, 

5, in number, Jain, p. 261- 
Bh5vasSm3yika, a Jain observance 
explained, p. 237n. 

BhSsSsamiti, Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 236n2. 

Bbfl, (in Ramanuja system ), p. 184. 
Blioktr, ( RamSnujiya system ), p. 188. 
Bhogopabhogaparipama = regulating 
one’s habits to one’s means, Jain, 
p. 265. 

Bhogya, RSmanujiya, p. 188. 

M’s, live, as means of propitiating 
Devi in Tantrio system, explained, 
p. 223. 

Magadha, p. 453. 

Magi or Maga BrShmapas, p. 474. 
Mapdapa « an enclosure, p. 149. 
Man4al5carya, a title of Jain High 
Priests, p. 281. 

MatijfiSna = Sensational knowledge, 
p. 251, Jain. 

Madhuripu, Vispu, p. 327. 

Manas, Tantric, p. 221. 

ManahparySya « knowledge of other 
men’s minds, p. 252. 

Manogupti, Jain Phi., explained, 
p.240nl 

Manovega, son of AjStasatru, a VidyS- 
dhara (demi-god), follower of Jainism, 

p. 309f. 

Mantras of DarsapErnam5sa, given in 
the Yajurveda, p. Ill ; a spurious M. 
quoted, other spurious M.s quoted, 
P. 561 ; M.s composed and put into 
works, p. 562. 

Maya, p. 462. 

Marathi, p. 417. 

Marutvatiyagraha, P- 128. 
Martutvatiya-Sastra, p. 130. 

Malaanivai (Prakrit) ~ Malay aujrpati, 
p. 338. 

Mahapadmavana, Tantric, p. 222. 
Maharaapcjaladhipati, a dependent 
prince, p. 45. 

MahSra^ri Prakrit, become classic ; 
used for literary purposes, its verna¬ 
cular form, p. 342. 


Magadha, name of a caste sprang 
from intermarriages, p. 451; M. 
name derived from the name ef the 
locality in whioh the people of these 
castes originally lived, p. 473. 
MagadhI, language, p. 448. 
Madhyamdinasavana, p. 128. 

MSdhvas consider Saiiik*r5cSrya 
a Daitya, deceiving mankind, 
p. 21; their vilification, p'. 135f.; 
their view about noil-killing 
of animals at sacrifices, p. 178f.; 
refuted by others, p.i79; M.s, getting 
their body branded with heated 
seals, attacked and consigned to 
tortures of hell, p. 183. 

MSdhva System, its authorities, p.l95f. 
MSdhva Sect, p. 7. 

M5y&, (Vedanta), different views about 
its nature in the SSriikara school 
itself, p. 181; M. of Advaita Ved3nta, 
p. 189; M. doctrine, sought to bo put 
down by Ramanuja, p- 194; M. or 
AvidyS, (Vedanta), p.242; M.,Tantrio, 

p. 221. 

MSruti DharapS, Jain, p. 259. 

Marga and Margaphala, mentioned in 
Jainism, p. 245. 

Malavar3a, Prakrit for MSlavarSja, 
p. 336. ; 

MSlika-Srepi, p. 454, 475. 

MShesvara literature in KSsmir, its 
two branches, p. 198f.; K. M.s dif¬ 
ferent from other soots, p. 1*98. 

Mitra, worship extending to the East 
and the West, p. 635. 

Mithyatva, Jain, its nature, p. 246. 
MlmSrhsakas, p. 116 ; their conflict 
with heterodox systems, p. 194 ; their 
conflict with Aupanisudas, ibid. 
Muktajlvas, acc. to RSm3nuja, p. IP 
Mudras of the Madhvas, p. 135; M., 
Tantric, p. 223. 

Mumuksujivas. according to Ramanuja, 
p. 184, 

Murta or IndriyagrShya qualities, 
p. 233. 

MrgSresti, an Isti for cleansing away 
sins, p. 116. 
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Mocha, Prakrit ~M leech a, p. 335f. 
MaitrSvaruna, priest in'' connection 
with the Nirfidha-Pasu 1sti, p. 113; 
an assistant of the Hofcp in the 
animal sacrifice; his function, p. 129; 
M„ p.130, 131, 

Maithuna, Tantric, p. 223. 

Moksa, final deliverance, according to 
different Advaita SSrakara schools, 
p. 182 ; M. as Furu§Srfcha, (RSmffnuja 
system), explained, p. 186; its essen¬ 
tials according to different Indian 
Philosophers, p. 242f.; M., Jain, 
p. 251; M.r eternal bliss, p, 478. 
Moksatattva, a Jain principle “Jewel” 
p. 241. 

MoksatattvasSdhaka, a Jain principle, 
“ Jewel ” p. 241. 

Moksatattvas3dbana, a Jain principle 
“ Jewel ”, p. 241. 

Mohanlya Karman, Jain Phi., explain¬ 
ed, p. 227n. N 

Yajus at Prose formulas generally and 
not in Yajurveda only, p. 119, 120. 
Yajnapuccha, p. 128. 

Yajvans, as title of Bitual writers, 
p. 109 

Yatis, Jain priests, p. 241. 
YathSjStarTIpa, primitive form to be 
assumed by the Jain fcframana, p.235. 
•Yamanaksatras, p. 122. 

Yava, p. 112. 

Yavanas =» Mahoraedans, p.532,535; 

Y. or Bactrian Greeks, p. 474. 

YSjySs, their meaning, p. 117; Y. of 
certain Istis quoted, pp.117-119; their 
relation to Vedic Mantras discussed 
p. 119 ; Y. of the Naksatra-Sattra; 
Y. p. 124. 

Yugapradhanas Jain Pontiffs, p. 51. 
Yudhisthira; p. 459. 

Yoga system, p. 189; Y.s movements 
Jain Phi., p. 240n3; Y. raeditions 
enjoined in Jainsim, p. 258f. 

Yogin and his powers, illustration 
of a, in philosophy, p. 204. 

Rajas, (Sam.), p. 182. 

Rathakara or chariot-maker, p. 451. 
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Rasa, Tantric, p. 221. 

RasaparitySga, Jain, p. 268. 

RasikS, Prakrit metre, p. 338. 

RSga = musioal mode, an expression 
for “ six ” p. 153; R. Tantric, p. 221. 

R5jakraya-Is$i = purchase of Soma, 

p. 126. 

RSjan, p. 446. 

RSjanya, p. 446, 472. 

Rapaka = RSija, p. 45. 

RSmSnuja school, Mss. of works of 
that school, p. 69 ; R. system princi¬ 
pally followed in southern India, 
Tamil Telugu countries, scattered 
also over Rajputana, Marwar and 
Gujarath, p. 183 ; R. system same as 
PSncaratra system, p. 188f.; R. sys¬ 
tem, different views held by different 
writers within the system, p. 188 ; 
R. and Madhva system springing 
from the same current, p. 244. 

Rudra, p. 418. 

ROpa, T5n., p. 221, 

RUpavatl DhSraga, p. 258, 260. 

RSpasthadhySna, p, 258. 

Rflp5titadhy5na, p. 258. 

RolS, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Rokita, p. 461. 

Rhruiii, as highest Mantra, identified 
with Jina, (Jain,) p. 260. 

L * r, p. 216. 

Laksmapasena era, current in Mithila,, 
p. 346. 

Laksya = figurative sense, p. 329; L, 
or Vyahgya sense, p. 428. 

Lalita, Tantric, p. 220. 

L3$i Rltl referred to in Kavynprakasa, 
p. 635. 

Lila, in Ramanuja system, p. 184. 

LTlSvafi, a Prakrit metre, p. 337. 

Loka a Universe of things, Jain Phi., 
p. 228; L. = AkJsa, Jain Phi,, p.233. 

Lok3nuprek?a, p. 268. 

Laukika years, mode of converting 
them into Saka years, p. 210f.; the 
relation of L., Saka and Kali years, 
p. 211; L, or Saptar?i era, p, 429f. 
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Takuya, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 
Vakrokti,p. 365. 

Vajja == PadyS = Paddhati, p. 84. 
Vajra, a sacrificial vessel, p. 105. 
Vadnagars, p. 473. 

VandanS, an Avasyaka Jain obser- 
vance, explained, p. 237n; V. its 
hidden sense, p. 266. 

Vap5y5ga, as part of an animal sacri¬ 
fice, p. 113. 

Varuqa, p. 461; the guardian of order, 

p. 610. 

VaruyapragbSsa (as part of OStur- 
inSsySni), described, p. 113. 

Varna, three orders, Ary a and Dasyu, 
mention of Brahma, Ksatram and 
Visas, occupations of these not yet 
hereditary, Ksatriya becoming a 
Britbmana for a time, p. 471. 

Vallabha System, the latest, p. 27. 
VasantatilakS metre, p. 321. 

VSgarthau, TSntrika, their creation, 
from KSmakalB, p. 220. 

VSggupti, Jain Phi., explained, p.240nl, 
255. 

Vac, Tantric, p. 221 
Vacya sense, p. 428. 

VSjapeya sacrifice, p. 90 ; V. a form 
of Jyotistoma sacrifice, p. 126; V. 
sacrifice described, p. 131; V. sacri¬ 
fice, p. 132, 423. 

Vajasaneya Veda, the Pavitresiti ^ or 
its followers, p. 115L 
Vgjasaneyins, p. 111. 

V5yu, Tantric, p. 221. 

Valkhilya Hymns, one of them omitted 
in Aunkramapi-Dh0p4hfi» and in the 
SarvSnukrama, p. 295. 

Vidya, Tantric, p. 221. 

Vinati, Jain, of five kinds, p. 268. 

Vidhi a Karman, Jain, p. 251; V., 
p. 551n ; V. its meaning, p. 573. 
Vinaya, discipline, Jajn, p. 238. 

Vibbava, Manifestation of 14vara 
( according to Ramanuja), == different 
Incarnations; its purpose, p. 184. 
Virodhms,(5),obstructions in the way of 
God, explained, according to RfimS- 
nuja system, p. 184,186. 

91 [ H. G, Bhandarkar’s works* V 
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Viviktasayyasana, Jain, p. 268. 

Visas, p. 471. 

VisSka, a female devotee of Buddha, 
p. 460. 

VisJistSdvaita ( RSm5nuja) VedSnta, 
i*s works; the system explained, 
pp. 183-195. 

Vi£uddhadar6ana, =correct doctrine, 
Jain, p. 225. 

VisvSmitra, p. 472. 

Visrmh Sipivistah, a deity, p. 115. 

Visnagars, p. 473. 

Vlrya, as an attribute in RSmSiiuja 
system, p. 185;; (Jain), an SoSra, p. 
235. 

ViryScSra, Jain course of conduct 
p. 279. 

Vrfctiparisarbkby5na, Jain, p. 268. 

Veda (recitation), its five forms, p. 94 ; 

Vedanlya Karman, explained, Jain,, 
p. 234n. 

VedSngas, as learnt by Rgvedins only, 
p. 119f. 

VedSnta-PrasthSnas, three, explained 
p. 22; V.,p, 478. 

VedSntins, p. 203. 

Vedantic cardinal doctrines compared 
with other doctrines, p. 243f. 

Vaidika, reciter, his requisites, p. 94f. 

Vaideha caste sprang from inter¬ 
marriages, p. 451, 

Vaidehika, p. 473. 

VainSsikas, Buddhists, p. 194. 

VaiySvptya, Jain, p. 268. 

VaiSesikas, p. 203; their view that 
love hatred &c. are qualities of the 
soul, p. 243. 

Vaisya caste, p. 454, 472, 511; people 
of V. caste, p. 446, 449,450, 452, 462, 

464,473, 478. 

Vaisvadeva (as part of CaturraSsyani), 
p. 113; V. Sastra, p. 130. 

Vai$yavas, p. 455, 478; Vaisyavism, 
p. 478. 

Vyangya or Dhvani = suggested sense, 
p. 328 ; soul of a KSvya, p. 329. 

Vyavasthita-Vikalpa, explained,p. 301. 

VyavSya = Intercourse, p. 541f. 

VySjokti ( figure of speech), p. 331. 

U IT. 1 
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VyTSha, Manifestation of I6vara 
( according to RiimSnuja), p. 184 ; 
doctrine of V., p. 188f. 

Vratas or MabSvratas, five, explained 
(Jain), p. 236&nl. 
VratadhSrin-Sravakas, p. 264f. 

VriStyas, p. 451,475; V. class, p. 454. 
Vriki, p. 112. 

Sakas-Mahomedans, p. 331f., 474, 519, 
535. 

Sakaraedha, (as part of Caturm&sySni), 
p. 113, described; ibid,, 

-Sakti, as an attribute in RSmSnuja 
system, p. 185; S. as Vimarsa or 
Sphiirti, p. 219f.; S. ( Tan.) identified 
with letter h , p. 220f.; 221; S. wor¬ 
ship ( Tan.), its mode explained ; S. 
Diksil ( Tan. ), p. 222. 

Sabda (T n.), p. 221. 

Sambara, p. 461. 

Salakapurusas, 63, = holy persons 
( D. Jain ), p. 254, 256. 

Sastra, its meaning explained, p. 128 ; 
S.s to be repeated by the different 
priests, p. 129f. 

SSkta ascetic, dressing like a female, 

p. 222. 

SSkya race, p. 502. 

SSmkara and MSdhva systems compar¬ 
ed, p. 21f.; S. VedSnta, a large vari¬ 
ety of theories within it, p. 182f. 
Sambbavadarsana «= Tantric philo¬ 
sophy ; S. explained, p. 219f.; S. 
female element predominant in it, 

, p. 222; 8. as means of Moksa, p. 223. 
SSmbhavi DiksS ( Tantric ), p. 222. 
sSsrdfllavikridita metre, p. 321. 
SSstraphalalSbha, a . Jain principle, 
“ Jewel p. 241. 

SiksSvratas, ( Jain ) four, p. 264 ; de¬ 
scribed, p. 266- 

Siva, God, (Tan trie) as PrakSsa, p. 219f; 
S, identified with the letter a, p. 220.; 
221 . 

Sukra, planet, p. 121. 

SukladhySna, p. 258. 

Suddha-Dharma - Pure serenity, Jain, 

p. 226. 


SuddhavidyS, (Tau.), p. 221. 

Suddha Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

Suddha Sramapa, defined, p. 241f. 
Suddhadvaifca = Vallabha's system, 
p. 196; explained, ibid. 

Suddhopayukta Sramana, Jain, p. 226. 
Sunah6epa, p. 461, 472. 

SunSsiriya or SunSsIrya, as part of 
C&turmSsySni, p. 113; described, ibid. 
Subha Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

Subhopayoga, = Realisation of the 
meritorious, Jain Phi.; its nature ex¬ 
plained ; p. 230. 

Subhopayogin in Jainism explained, 
p. 230 ; S. Sramana, one who attains 
to a second condition only; men¬ 
tioned in Jain Scriptures, p. 240. 

Stldra caste, p. 472, 511; S. people of 
this caste, pp. 446, 448-453, 462, 466, 
473, 477, 478, 490. 

Senavi, p. 483. 

Saucatva, Jain, p. 268. 

SySmSka, p. 112. 

Sramapas, p. 225; S. Jain, p. 234 ; S. or 
Muni of the highest Suddha kind, his 
nature, (Jain Phi.), his internal and 
external requisites ; when he is to be 
reinitiated ; his singleness of devo¬ 
tion ; his study of the Agamas ; his 
moral discipline, his complete self- 
realisation, its requisites, p, 235 -240 ; 
S.s Suddha, p. 241. 

SrSvakas or Gphasthas, Jain lay- 
followers, their four classes, p. 241; 
S.s, p. 249; their different kinds 
defined, p. 266f. 

SravikSs, female lay followers of 
Jainism, p. 241. 

SrSvya K5ya, p. 428. 

f 

Sri, in RSmSnuja system, p. 184. 
Srutakevalins, 5, ( Jain ) enumerated# 
p. 279, 280; their names, p. 284, 285. 

SrutajfiSna — Scriptural knowledge, 
Jain, p. 251f. 

Srutaskandha, = an AdhikSra of Niya- 
masara, p. 245. 

Srotra, (Tan.), p. 221. 
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Sola&in, a form of Jyotiatoma sacrifice, 

* p. 126, 130. 

Solasin Sastra, p. 130,131. 

Sariiyata, a Jain Sramapa who has 
undergone moral discipline, p„ 240. 
Saxfayama, Jain, p. 268, 

• Samvafc era, a note on it, pp. 287-291 ; 
its present day meaning = Vikracna 
era alone; wrongly put for Saka- 
sarhvat ? Not meaning always 
Vikrama era V p. 287; 8, never = Saka, 
p. 288; S. as Vikrama era, over¬ 
whelming evidence for it, p, 288f.; 
S. era begun in 57 B. C., p. 291. 
Samvara, D. Jain, p. 251; its meaning 
explained, p. 264. 

SamvarSnupreksS, p. 263. 
SaifasSratattva, a Jain principle, 
“Jewel”, p. 241. 

SarhsarSnupreksS, p. 263. 

Sacittavirata SrSvaka, Jain, p, 267. 
SamjnSna Hymn, p % 303,305; S. hymn, 
a part of SSkala SSkha ? last hymn 
of the(ir) SathhitS ; the view that the 
'hymn is apocryphal was not started 
or prescribed in S.&val5y ana’s time ; 
S. hymn rejected by AnukramapI; 
the view of its being apocryphal 
gaining strength after Asv.'s time, 
p. 304; S. hymn originally formed 
part of SSkala-SanihitS, p. 305. 

Satkarya, doctrine of Vedanta &c., 
explained, p. 243. 
j Sattva, Sftrbkhya, p. 182. 
i Satya, a Mahavrata, Jain, p. 236nl,268, 
| Battra, its meaning explained, p. 132. 

, Sada6iva, Tautric, p. 221. 

| Samdhyavandana, p. 304. 

I Saptabhahgmaya = Seven modes 
( NvSyas ) of assertion ( Jain Phi.) 
explained; their real meaning, mis¬ 
understood by some, p. 232, 262. 

Saptarsi era, p. 133 ; its relation to 
I Kali era, p. 211. 

SamavSya relation, p. 243. 

SamSm va akutih, p. 298, 301. 

SamSvartana ceremony, p. 464. 

( Samitis, five, explained, Jain, p.236&n2, 
240, 251, 268, 295. 
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Sambandha, a topic 
system, p. 188. 

Samyaktva, Jain, its nature p. 245f* ; 
faith in Digambara Jain dootrines, 
p. 246. 

Samyagdarsana, (True doctrine,) Jain, 
p. 225. 

Sarayagdadmnasuddha, = having faith 
in Jain Dispensation, p. 264. 

Sarasvatl, p. 472- 

Sargasattra-Isfci described, pp. 124-126. 

Sarvatomukha sacrifice described; 
reason of its being so called, p. 132. 

Savaniyapaiu, an animal sacritice, 
p. 127. 

Savity, found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

SSmkhya System, p. 189; S. principles, 
borrowed by Tantra Phi., p. 221; 8. 
cardinal doctrines compared with 
other doctrines, p. 242f.; S. school 
against the sacrificial performance, 

p. 610. 

Sadhus, Jain, as Pararaestins, p. 225 ; 
S. =s Jain Yogins, p. 279. 

SUmSyika, (Jain Phi.), observances, six 
explained, p. 236n3 ; S., p. 257 ; S. a 
Jain SiksSvrata explained, p. 266 ; 
SSmSyikavratadbSrin, p. 266f. 

S5raya = state of serenity (Jain), p. 225. 

Sariivatsarika, (Soma) sacrifices, p. 132. 

SSyamprStaragnihofcra, explained, 
p. 110. 

SUrasvatas, p. 482. 

Savitragraha, p. 128. 

Siddhas, Jain, p. 225; as Paramestins, 
ibid; p. 279. 

SiriihSvalokana, a Prakrit metre, p.339. 

Siibhipl, Prakrit metre, p* 337. 

Sutya day, the principal day of the 
Agnistoma rites of the S. day p. 127; 
S. principal part of the Soma sacrifice, 
p. 132. 

Suratrapa, Sultan,as title of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Gujarath, p. 76, 77. 

Sutra, rites of one Sutra might be 
adopted by the followors of another 
SUtra, p. 116; S. the word used pro¬ 
miscuously by Jain writers, p. 206. 
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Spris, ( RSmanujiya), p. 188; 8. (Jain) 
©numerated, p. 280. 

Sffrya found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Soma, sacrifices, p. Ill,; S. its offer¬ 
ings prompted by real pious motives 
in Vedic times, p. 122; 8. sacrifices, 
their importance, p. 125. 

Skandha, Jain Phi. a=. combination, 
p. 231; S. s= branch of a work, p.232. 

SthSpana 4. Images, ( Jain), p. 237n. 

SthSpanasSmayika, Jain observance 
explained, p. 236n3. 

Sfchitibhojana, dining while standing 
(Jain), p. 237. 

SnStaka, a class of Nirgranthas, p.261. 

Spanda and PratyabhijnS doctrines 
compared,, p. 205 ; both adualistic ; 
different from all other Saiva schools, 
ibid. 

Spanda^Sstra, a branch of KSsmir 
M5he4vara, p. 198f.; different from 
Saivadarsana, mentioned by MSdhava 
in the Sarvadarsanasaihgraha, p.202. 

Sparsa, ( Tan.), p- 221. 

SySd avaktavyah, (Jain Phi.,) explain¬ 
ed, p. 282. 

SySd asti , (Jain Phi.), explained,p.232. 

Sy5d asti avaktavyah, explained (Jain 
Phi.), p, 232. 


SySd asti nSsti avaktavyah^explained 
(Jain Phi), p. 232. 

SySd asti nasti explained, (Jain Phi.), 
p. 232. 

Sy5n nasti avaktavyah, explained,(Jain 
Phi.), p. 232. 

SySn nasti, explained,(Jain Phi.), p.232, 

Svayarhbhu soul,explained (Jain), p.226, 

Svargasattra Istis, their place in the 
development of the sacrificial reli¬ 
gion, p. 125. 

Svasvariipavirodhin, RSm. S., explain¬ 
ed, p. 186. 

SvSdhySya, Jain, p. 268. 

SvSmin as title of ritual writers and 
Mimamsakas ; indicative of a parti¬ 
cular period when it was used in 
inscriptions, p. 109f. 

Svisfcakrt, p. 299. 

Ha, as yogic mantra in Jainism, p.260. 

Hariscandra, p. 461. 

HSrdhakala, Tantric, explained, p.220. 

HimsSdSna# Jain, explained, p. 265. 

Hui?as, p. 475. 

Heya, (RSmS* system), its means, p„188• 

Hotp priest, p. lllf.; his duties per¬ 
formed by Rks,, exact meaning of 
this, p. 120; H. need not necessarily 
be a Rgvedin, ibid. 
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